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9N THB MEANS AND MAINTENANCE OFMARITIMfl 

• Slj^EMACY. 

Of maritime powers England has long been^ by the unanimous voice 
nations^ facile princeps.’* Justly may we be proud of a title, 
which, we are well assured, is not the language of Hattery or the 
hom*age of dependency, but a concession extorted purely by the superior 
fortune of superior merit. The preponderance of our naval strength, 
• however, appears not*merely when put int<f the scale against that of 
any existing statecomjmred with the ocean-queen of any period since 
first the seas acknowledged a ruler, Britannia wields a more command¬ 
ing sceptre, occupies a more stable as well as more gorgeous throne. 
Maritime supremacy, indeed, though in every instance it has been the 
;^iardi«in and ])romoter of that commerce to which it owes its birth, as 
also the source of an influence and power far beyond all that could be 
derived from independent resources in the possessor, has, in the case of 
England, only demonstrated, by the proof of repeated exj)eriment8, that 
the dominion of the seas, when sustained by the fittest subsidiary 
means, may confer an ^ility and strength sutbcient to overmatch as 
formidable an apparatu^of hostility as the annals of the world can ex¬ 
hibit. For, we hesitate not to assert, that there were periods in the 
last French war, when, through the machinations of Napoleon, the 
combination of adverse force directed against ottr country equalled, it 
did noWexceed, all ever yet brought into operation at any^one time, even 
at the overthrow qf the greatest states or empires. In what circum- 
lltances, then, has^the state of things originated, which seemq to realize 
for England in so peculiar a manner the words of the French pSet> 
fl'ident de Neptune est le sceptre du mondeF*' Great Britain 
must possess some importaqt element of power, which belonged to no 
former ruler of the waters,'* snd we shall most probably arrive at the 
knowledge of it by tracing the history of maritime dflq||n|pii in some of 
its grand outlines. ’ « , 

Let-us go ba^yto the people who firSt acquired a name for naval 
enterprise, the P]|arnician8. Abundant proof yet remains, notwith¬ 
standing the loss of their annsls, to^corrolwrate the allusions made in 
scripture to the extent of their commerce, th^ profusion of their riches, 
' 'and particularly to the splendour and magnificendl! of *'tbe crowning 
city, who8ii»n\prchants were princes, whose traffickers w^e tlbe hono'or- 
U. S. JouBK. No. 42. May 1832. * ‘ ^ 
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able ofAhe pwtb-” The concurrent testimony of Herodotus^ Aristotle, 
Strabo, and others the most accredited authors of antiquity on this 
point, harmonises perfectly witli the inspired record. The Phoenician 
territory, small as it ^as, was partitioned among several, petty king¬ 
doms, of whidli the chief were Tyre and Sidon. ^The Sidoinans figure 
in the works of. Ilomer as having obtained the palm for superiqj* ^ 
excellence in the elegant as well as useful arts, even prior to his time. 
At the building of tha temple, vfhich pfreceded the Homeric age 
about a century, and the commencemert at the ChVistian era by .above 
a thousand years, the assistance winch Solomon received from the'Xing 
of Tyre shows, that this city'was, at a 'Jery early period, in an advanced 
state of civilization. She had established her authority too, even then, 
over Sidon, though of far greater antiquity, and probably over all 
Phoenicia. But hjs under the character of enterprising and intrepid 
navi^tors tliat tlie Tyrians have been transmitted through the .whole 
succession of history ; and even at tips day is there sufficient evidence 
to vindicate flieir title to a fame sO v;xteasive and durable, and to 

excite admiration and amazement at discoveries prosecuted under so 
many disadvantages. From Scripture we learn, that they had so early, 
acquired celebrity by their distant voyages, as to cause application to bo 
made to them for pilots, acquainted with the navigation of the lied 
Sea, to conduct the Jewish fleet to Ophir, fitted out in the reign of 
Solomon. Quintus CurtiAs says their colonies were spread almost over 
the whole world. Carthage we may mention as one the most famous, 
and which, whether or not it had a previous existence, was certainly 
indebted to Tyre for the origin of its greatness. That Cadiz was 
another settlement of Tyrians, we can state on the valuable authority 
of Aristotle, who also informs us that they had long carried on-an exv 
tensive trade in the precious metals with Spain, and that afterwards, 
wiehing to possess themselves of the country in the neighbourhood of 
the colony, they became involved in a war with the natives, and were 
obliged to call in the assistance of Carthage. We will not go into 
the various arguments adduced by antiquarians to prove that these 
fearless voyagers visited even tlie British shoves, but, in our opinion, 
to deny the fact after an examination of the evidence for it, requires a 
good deal of scepticism. Whether history, with equal truth, attributes 
to the Tyrians the first circumnavigation of Africa in the reign of 
Pharaoh-Necho, the Egyptian king, is still disputed ; but iVlien we 
call to mind their intimate acquaintance with the Het^ Sea certainly, and 
probably with other eastern^seas, and recollect that'they were in the 
habit of passing the straits 6f Gibraltar and sailing to a great distance 
from the mouth of the Mediterranean ; and when we consider, moVeover, 
that the whole of the voyage in question cquld have been accomplished 
by coasting—a species of navigation dn whidi the Phoenicians, no 
doubt, surpi^^ /'very nation since—we see enough to establish at 
least the possipiity of the Portuguese not being the first nation of 
northern latitude to double the Cape of Gh>od Hope Exclusive, how¬ 
ever, of this debateable ground, a large and ample field of undisputed 
history remains, where we may yet. collect traces of what Tyre ^as, ere 
she* ceased to be the pride of all glory.*’ To wha^ a height must she 
have risen through'*che exertions and industry of a people, who,'desti¬ 
tute of all\the helps considered so indispensable to modern* iiavigation 
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—•without compass, or charts, or instruments, 4iad notwithstanding 
the sagftcky, intrepidity, and enterprise, to spread their adventurous 
sail over so many distant and unknown seas ? • 

But the (yiestion which has moat interest ibr#s is, what acquisition 
#of stVengtl^the Tyriaivs derived as a pwlitical body from tneir maritime 
eminence; what elevation they were thereby enabled to attain in the 
scal^ of national rank ; what place to assume aihong im^^ortant and 
jJowerful states. That the aflthority* of Tyre extendcid over all Phoe- 
nicia-i^ the time of^Solomon; w« haye intimated as probable; but even 
suppisiagii .'What history hardly permits us to dq —that this was gene¬ 
rally the case, the entire resources of thil country would seem inade¬ 
quate, however increased or multijiied by naval and commercial power, 
to form the basis of anything like a great empire. A population so 
small, and so devoted likewise to the pursuits of/rade, could imt by 
any possibility have supplied armies sufficient to defend their terri¬ 
tories against every qiowerfuljn^der whom their very wealth would 
invite to the attack ; still les&^iiave afforded means to increase their 
dominions, or even retain for any length of time those colonies first 
iplanted by themselves. This conclusion, to which we would come 
merely from considering the natural capabilities of Phoenicia, corre¬ 
sponds with all we can learn of the history of Tyre in her foreign and 
external relations. She became a grand object of hostility to three of 
• th« greatest Conquerors of antiquity—to Slialmaneser, head of the 
Assyrian empire, then the most powerful in the world, and author of 
Israel's captivity; to the mighty monarch, who established Babylonian 
ascendancy on the ruins of Nineveh ; to Nebuchadnezzar, the subverter 
of the throne of Judah, the tarnisher of Egypt's glory ; and lastly to 
royal hero of Slacedon, who continued his rapid course of victory 
from the waters of the Archipelago to the banks of the Indus. The 
Tyrians sustained the conflict with the overwhelming force brought 
against them by each of those formidable antagonists, in a manner that 
at once illustrates the inestimable advantages of naval dominion, and 
exhibits at the same tin>e, in a striking point of view, the effect of those 
peculiarities of situation* whereby these sovereigns of the ocean were 
left in a great measii^e at the mercy of every invader. Every attempt 
of the Assyrian king against Tyre was ineffectual; he had to abandon 
the fruitless and inglorious enterprise, and the proud city still tri¬ 
umphed* in her independence. The perseverance of tl^e Babylonian 
monarch,\iow^ver.,at length brought her low; but it was only after 
the powerful energies of his mind, and the iijterminable re^urces^of 
his empire, had been for thirteen years unceasingly,directed to the one 
object.' Her most fatal enemy was the Grecian conqueror; and jet her 
fearlessness in entering thejista even against such an antagonist, her 
resolution in the struggle, and her success in defeating for seven months 
the utmost exertions of one, the instant exhibition strength 

had sufficed for victory in every former contest, all shpw, ineffectual 
though they wer^jiy avert her destiny, ^#hat she might have become, 
had she been but pressed of the means necessary to make maritime 
suj)erioflty productnre of its most beneficial results. But the defi¬ 
ciency under whieft^he laboured, appears even from her adoption 
'the same-species of resistance against each of her successive enemies. 

' On each ocChsion, the Tyrians seem to have proposed tc ♦he'^seives as\ 
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the 9 ole end of all tlKir efforts^ the security of their city; and they 
acted evidently under *the impression, that an attempt to defend any 
other part of their-dominions would have utterly failed. If we seek 
for the reason^of their^nduct, we find it«at once in theirjnability to 
raise an army out of their own population. Li^ge bodies ^f merce¬ 
naries they were-well able to keep in pay; and that they did so, we 
have clear evidence'dn the address directed by the prophet Ezeffiel 
with so much poetical bOauty to their city: “ Th^ of Persia, and of 
Lud, and of Phut, were in thine aipmyrthy men or w'ar.’' But ^?«pe- 
riencc had already taught them, perhaps, that the state whin^jiesfeb (ts 
hopes of security on the vend! services of a mercenary soldiery, having 
with it no community of feeling, no identity of interests, leans on a reed, 
not to be exposed to the shock of any violent collision. The same cause 
which made Tyre ^eak in the defence of her original territory, put it 
also out of her power to maintain any permanent control over those 
distant settlejnents to which she hgd transferred part of her own 
people ; and accordingly the colony at Vadiz had no sooner risen to im¬ 
portance, and made exertions to extend its authority over the conti¬ 
guous country, than the Tyrians found themselves unable to keep their, 

¥ 'ound without assistance from Carthage, once peopled itself from 

yre, but now quite independent, and even destined in time to eclipse 

the parent state. 

The spirit of commercial enterprise, which Carthage inherited fr«m 
her founder, soon raised her to eminence. The extensive trade which 
she carried on, not only with the interior of the continent on which she 
stood, but with every part of the coast, and all the considerable islands 
of the IMediterranean, was productive of the most valuable fruits— 
wealth, naval power, the spread of her empire in Africa, and tlie ao 
quisition of foreign dominion. A treaty made with the Romans in the 
year of the expulsion of their kings, proves her to have been even then 
in possession of Sardinia and parts of Sicily; and twenty-eight years 
after we find her considered a power of such importance, as to induce 
the Persian monarch to court her alliance; aiyl request the aid of her 
services towards the furtherance of the expedition against Greece. 
According to the agreement with Xerxes, Carthage- was to attack the 
Greek settlements in Sicily; and her very first expedition in pursuance 
of this object excites astonishment at the vast extent of her resources. 
Two thousand ships of war, W'ith three thousand trai>sports,*'are re¬ 
corded to have sailed for this island, and landed 3^)0,000 troops,—an 
atqpunt o,f force which ^^ould quite stagger belief, dVd we not recollect 
that the immense wealth oi Carthage was devoted almost exclusively 
to the maintenance of her fleets and armies. Her operations ih refer¬ 
ence to Sicily at later periods, were cond,ncted on a similar scale of 
magnitude, and continued with little im^ermission, till the star of Rome 
gained and in the end totally eclipsed the most<»illus- 

trious of her 7 *ivals. From the period of her first introduction into 
Spain, when the Tyrians enICreated her interferen«“ in favour of their 
colony at Cadiz, Carthage had kept up a commevd^al intercourse with 
the natives, and the produce of the Spanish mittes was ahvkys one 
great source of her opulence; but the conquest Jl( the country was 
scarcely ^ttempteil'till the time of Hamilcar, and only completed by 
/liis son, No part of Carthaginian, we might ff^rhaps say. 
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of any history, excites a more powerful interest, than the life of this 
illustrioirt general. It is superfluous for us to follow him in h« march 
from subjugated Spain through Gaul and over the^lps into Italy; to 
' trace him he proceeds fiiom victory to victorj^, avenging the wrongs 
•t)f h’is country and indicting a terrible castigation on Rofrian insolence 
lyid injustice; or to let our sympathy go with him from his^ first re¬ 
verse of fortune, till he finds death the only retreat from a vindictive 
enemy—to enter into the deftiils of a life so familiar ty every reader is, 
we say, unnecessary, and we ■only allude to it here, as reflecting a 
useftil over the whole history of Carthage. It often struck us 
with surprise, that, after all th^ mighty pfeparAions and extraordinary 
exertions of this power to bring •Sicily under subjection, the Cartha¬ 
ginian arms had still made so little progress towards the conquest of 
the island. Fleet after fleet arrived, army succeeded army, and troops 
landed on its shores literally by hundreds of thdlAands, and y^t the 
whole fruit of these great and long-conthiued efforts was the capture 
of a few cities. The armies, Wiiich fought with such rejletition of ill- 
success against the kings of Syracuse, were on some occasions at least, 
• far superior in numbers to those which Hannibal led from triumph to 
triijmph over tlie forces successively brought against him by the most 
warlike nations of Europe. How then is the bad fortune of the Sici¬ 
lian ciiinpuigns to be accounted for? By the simple fact, that the troops 
Mdiich fought the battles of the Carthaginjfins were nearly altogether 
mercenaries collected from other nations, and who were always ready 
to serve under a state whose wealth promised large and regular pay. 
Carthage was thus able, on any emergency, to raise in a short period 
an army formidable enough as to numbers, but, we need scarcely add, 
in gcfieral greatly deficient in point of military q^ualifications. But 
the troops obtained in this way were not only disqualified from sup¬ 
porting her rights, and maintaining her cause in the field by want of 
the zeal as well as discipline of a permanent and national force,—they 
became likewise the direct and immediate authors of some of her 
greatest misfortunes. ^ 

A large body of thea mercenaries, whose dissatisfaction was owing 
to some neglect iu the payment of arrears, rose in insurrection at the 
conclusion of the first Punic war, and for three years and a half main¬ 
tained a contest, during which the very existence of Carthage wa^ at 
stake. * About the same time, and from a similar cause^ she lost Sardi¬ 
nia, one of •her earliest ac(^isitions, and by far the most valuable of 
any she had theli made. The troops q^uartwed in that island caught 
the infection from their fellow-soldiers, who had mutinied in Aftica, 
cast off their allegiance to the state which had *purchased their ser¬ 
vices, gained over a new army which had come from Carthage to coun¬ 
teract their designs, miurdered its general, and, in short, put a final 
peribd to the existence of Carthaginian dominion,,,jp ^rdinia. Both 
these events were fresh in the memory of men, wii^n Hannibal was 
first entrusted power; and seem tb have given this acute com¬ 
mander a complen insight into the defective mode of administration 
adopted by his crantry in regard to military affairs. Among the last 
measures undertojcen previous to his departure for Italy, for securing 
the permanence of Carthaginian power in 8paifl,*ind guarding against 
the possibility of mutiny on either side of the Mediterrat/ean dur^^g 
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his absence, one was-v-to transport the Spaniards, who had enlisted in 
great numbers under his victorious banner, into Africa, and supply 
their place by troops drawn from the Carthaginian dominions in that 
continent. y < 

But independent oi these pre^utions, the genius of llaj[imbarwas » 
itself an antidote to the evils which naturally resulted from entrust¬ 
ing an army of foreigners with the maintenance of a people's rights, or 
the vindication ^f tbeif honour. Undel such a general, a compara^ 
tively short period would do much towards transforming a mix^ and 
heterogeneous mass into a regular and orderly body of disc,^dj^e(il sol¬ 
diers ; and still more, |)erhap8, towards gaining for him over all under 
his command, no matter how little known or attached to him before, 
that influence and ascendancy, the power of acquiring which is an emi¬ 
nently characteristm attribute of every ^eat military leader. Hannibal, 
however, had fulltime both to perfect the disQipline and possess him¬ 
self of the confidence of the army, which he marched into Italy; and we 
may be certain that the success with\^lch veterans who had so long 
served under his father and himself, disputed with the mistress of the 
world possession of even her central seat of empire, was nowise greater, 
than they were entitled to, as well by their own merits as those of 
their incomparable commander. The achievements of this great lAaii, 
which throw so pre-eminent a lustre over the declining glory of Car¬ 
thage, prove to what a height of power and donynion she might liare 
been exalted, had it not been for that capital defect in her military 
system which so often rendered her warlike operations feeble and inef¬ 
fectual. The evils which resulted &om depending on other people 
for the support of her rights in war, were no sooner neutralised by the 
energies and resources of one powerful mind, than, weakened as she 
hud been by the disasters of her first war with the Romans, by the 
mutiny of her troops, and the loss of one of her most important pos¬ 
sessions, she rose, as it were, with renovated strength, and having 
shown herself equal to the conquest of a country which, at a subse¬ 
quent period, was among the very last to acknowledge even the supre¬ 
macy of Rome, proceeded, in the occupation of the fairest provinces of 
Italy for sixteen years together, to give conspicuops proof how wor¬ 
thy she was to be the antagonist of the imperial city itself in the 
competition for empire. 

It we pass from ancient to modern times, we find a stat^ which 
seems the almbst perfect counterpart of the one wfi har/^e jbst been 
considering. It would be diflicult to mention, besides Carthage and 
Veftice, ahy two other powirs whose respective histories present so 
many points of coiiicidence. They both derived tlieir strength and 
importance from the same source, they botlt extended their dominions 
in the same way and by similar means^ and the cause which mainly 
contributed Jail of the one, beyond all dispute operated mate¬ 

rially to theoScatie of the other. Venice had so early risen into con¬ 
sequence, that she was enable\l to assume, from th^r very commence¬ 
ment, a prominent part in the crusades, and provelh^i'^elf a powerful 
and useful auxiliary to the soldiers of the Cross, during the entifte coir- 
tiuuaiice of these wonderfpl expeditions, as remarkable for the perti- 
imcity with which Obey were followed up, as fur the misguided ztal in 
w^jch tlie]\origjnated. To the assistance of the Vcnetiaos,-nvho were 

Am ^ ' 
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easily an overmatch for the Saracens at sea, was ^hieily owing the suc¬ 
cess of tlut Christian arms on the coasts of Palestine and Syria. But 
these religious wars yielded to Venice a more substantial fruit than 
the harvest of empty glory,-y-her commerce was^hereby extended, her 
•puwt^r increased, and her dominions gfeatly enlarged. Her ships were 
employed—and, of course, she was well paid for the service—in trans¬ 
porting the armies of the Crusades, and supplying them with provi- 
Hions. She obtained grants df the most importfmt immunities in trade 
from-mther Cliristiln powers; imd her exertions, to which, in a great 
mQa«urg,.JlJ^ie Latins were indebted for the capture of Constantinople, 
were rewarded by the acquisition of Candia hnd many of the most 
valuable Greek islands. Nearly .thirty years before, she had gained 
the memorable victory over Frederic Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, 
which made her Doge the wedded lord of the Adriatic; and now, about 
the commencement of the thirteenth century, whfii this revolu^on in 
the Greek capital tqok place so beneficial to Venice, we may consider 
her as entering upon her ho&i^ dt meridian splendour. 'Her noontide 
glory, however, seems scarcely to have outlasted the century; for in 
^the following one, in the course of the protracted war with the Genoese, 
she was reduced so low, as to send, after the defeat at Pola, an em¬ 
bassy empowered to agree to any terms the enemy might prescribe, 

only guaninteeiiig the independence of Venice. She afterwards, in¬ 
deed, recovened hersijf; and the contest, vvMch had been continued for 
nearly a century and a half between the two rival republics, ended in 
the year 11181, in the acknowledged superiority of the Venetians: but 
the exertions of the long struggle appear to have exceeded the mea¬ 
sure of her strength; and the result, though it gave her a complete 
monoyoly of the commerce of southern Europe, added little to the sta¬ 
bility of her power. Her still increasing trade, it is true, continued, 
for many years to come, a fruitful source of opulence and spleiuloar; 
but, as v^e have said, she had already, in the thirteenth century, 
reached the utmost limit of her political ability. 

The discovery then of a passage to the East by doubling the southern 
j)oint of Africa, thougtfit ])ut aii end to the exclusive commercial in¬ 
tercourse of Venice with India, could not liave been the sole, if even 
the ])rincipal, cause of the decline of this republic. Her trade never 
flourished so much as in the interval between the termination of the 
Genoese war and the concluding part of the fifteenth century, when 
the Portuguese announced to Europe their important Uiscovery; and 
yet in this long period we find no great accession to her empire, nor 
have we even ground for supposing that Ifer ihrmer acquisitions bectime 
in tli# mean time more consolidated or better secured- A reference 
to her subsequent history appears to lead to a very diflferent conclusion, 
and, to our apprehension, ii^icates a want of that youthful vigour 
whitth animated her efforts in earlier times. We joeed cniy instance 
the war in which the league of Cambray involved Jlerr soon after the 
beginning of t^ sixteenth century, ami by which 5lie was quickly 
brought to the veifcr. brink of ruin. Nothing could have saved her, but 
the dtvisions whilh broke out among the confederate powers, and 
gave her an oppor^nity of dissolving the league by uegociution. -It is 
'thus evident that Venice had attained the zenitif of her political im¬ 
portance long before she had arrived at the maximim of Lbr commpr- 
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cial prosperity) And consequently that other causes besides the iluctua* 
tions oP trade must h&re influenced her decline. In fact, it*is easy to 
discover the seeds ef decay among her political institutions. Venice, 
though nominally a republic, was essenti&lly aa oligarchy ; and with 
such jealous Vigilance did the ^nate guard itr^ possessioiv of power}* 
that, rather than .entrust the citizens of any rank with the use of arms, 
they preferred that all military operations should be carried on by fo¬ 
reign mercenaries excUisively. All Vebetians were alike excluded 
from the armies in the employ of^ Gosrernment, for the same pelfish 
motives which rejected the populace from the ranks, w^Mi^qhaJly 
powerful to shut out t^ie nobility from* places of command. By a sys¬ 
tem of military administration which had proved fatal to the power of 
Carthage, the stability of Venice could not have been secured. 

We have now g^ced at some of the leading topics in the respective 
histories of three siSccessive states, all of them tli« prototypes of England 
in commercial and naval eminence, a^ tjhe two last in colonial domi¬ 
nion also. l'’here is, however, a grand and important difference, 
whereby she is essentially distinguished from any of them; and even 
the hasty review we have made shows that it is this very peculiarity of» 
circumstances which has enabled her to occupy a place far above what 
any of her maritime predecessors could ever have attained to. Great 
Britain possesses within herself—what none of them did—original, in¬ 
dependent, and internal resources, sufficient of thmselve^to constitute 
the materials of a great empire. Not to mention Tyre—in extent of 
available territory, in amount of population, and the other stamina of 
national strength, she leaves even Carthage or Venice so far behind as 
to render comparison ridiculous. We are thus enabled, without im¬ 
pairing very perceptibly the productive powers of British industry, to 
support at all times, exclusive of our predominant naval force, a large 
miKtary establishment—and on great emergencies it coxild easily be 
doubled—not connected for a time with the government by pecuniary 
considerations only, but permanently attached to the country by an 
identity of feelings, habits, and interests. It is to this source that we 
can ttuce the superior value of the maritime supremacy of England, 
compared with that of any antecedent nation in the page of history. 
Wherever the thunder of our navy could be heard, wherever the can¬ 
non of our ships could approach to beat down the front of opposition, 
the British bayonet was presented to force a passage; and the^ firowess 
of our soldiers completed and even extended the conquest which the 
bravery of our seamen ha^ begun. The colonial acquisitions thus suc¬ 
cessively made, our armies have since kept secure, till at Icn^h obr 
possessions in every‘part of the globe are so multiplied, that a British 
fleet ill every ocean and every sea may receive shelter and supplies iii 
a British harbour. This addition to oui< resources, arising from every 
new accessigp dominions, proves on how sure a foundation the 

power of Englapd'is built, how broad the basis whereby it is supported. 
Let us recollect, however, thal the noblest fabric off empire, however 
firmly fixe4> still continues to require undeviating vittention and con¬ 
stant forethought: exposed as welh to the assaults*bf violence's the 
Tlfsis^sitades of time, it is seldom long exempt from l^e necessity of re¬ 
pair, and, Jo supplj^'^the waste of damage or decay, a timely provision 
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of materials is at all times necessary* It is in the selection of these 
that souirA judgment and nice discrimination the most essential. 
The choice made by the several states to which weuhave referred was, 
we have seey, the same^ and»may hi've been the^Jiest possible in their 
•peculiar ciccumstances; but the mat^ials introduced we/e, in each in¬ 
stance, destructive of the political structure, whether ^it rested on the 
commerce of Tyre, or Carthage, or Venice. A similar selection on the 
part of England could not hinre the*plea of necessity^ and we hope, 
thereft)re, she* will profit by the "thrice-repeated lesson : at least let her 
not <tespi*^'>.it. All history, the earliest as well as the most recent, is, if 
authentic, equally valuable to iflustrate thb goo^ or evil consequences 
of all measures similar to those which it records. It is not an old 
almanack^ whose worth is destroyed by time, but the experience of a 
world, where the human mind, the grand agent as well as the grand 
subject ill all the rev-olutions of wealth and kno\^ledge and jfower, 
must, however differently modified by diversity of circumstances, re¬ 
main essentially the same, aifd 'where the same causes, without the 
interposition of Providence to change the order of nature, will ever 
*contiiiue to produce the same results. Let not then the thrice-told 
admonition have been given in vain—let England ever remember that 
her maritime strength possesses stability but so long as she places her 
‘^only hope of succour in native swords and native ranks.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1831. 

FROM THE JOUUNAL OV AN OmCER. 

The changes effected both in the dress and manners of the inhabit-* 
ants of Constantinople, and in the style of the city itself, since I last 
visited it in 1818, were.to me most surprising and unexpected. Cer¬ 
tainly the greatest porcion of the imposing appearance of the Turks 
has been lost by t^e recent reform in their costume, which formerly 
was rich, elegant, and varied; but under their present Franks or 
European garb, they have become an ill-dressed, slovenly, nay, even in 
most c^es, a ridiculously mean-looking race. The crimson stuffed cap 
(or fesk/, suifmoujited by a blue spreading tassel, descends low on the 
eyebrows, and hiAv deeply must its weai^ers ^igh after the proud and 
fanciful turban. The younger and less respectable Turks, who have 
adopted the new costume, put on short round jackets with upright 
collars, buttoned to the chin, and, according to the season, wear very 
loose white calico or woollen eossack trowsers. The older and more 
resp9ctable classes make use of loose, long surtout coats, with stiff 
straight collars; waistcoats, loose trowsers, and tie «bi^ck shoes com¬ 
plete their dres^ .^nd sometimes a dirty white neckcloth is tied un¬ 
comfortably about Aheir throats. To conceal, however, this cruel abo¬ 
lition tif a beautiral national, dress) a military cloth cloak is worn by 
the Effendis, whic]^ conceals the horrors of their present habiliment,s. 
altered are the gentry of the new coatume,"^that I sfiould saf. 
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their next step would be to turn Christians. The European dress 
was never intended -for a Mohammedan or even an Asiatic. Tight 
shoes^ long stockings, pantaloons, coats with no opening at the sleeves, 
must all be inconven^nt, and may gradually diminish the strict ohser^ 
vance of religious ceremonies anch ablutions, whi<;^h are likely^ to be'negi’i 
lected by their ^equency, and when rendered more harassing by the 
embarrassments of dress, may soon be seldom performed. 

It is astonishing tha effect dress hasten the habits of the human 
race: thus the Turks.become more dignified and Uothful than }>y na¬ 
ture they were intended to have* been, because they nsither 

manage on foot the aVraugement of their heaps of clothes, nor walk 
with comfort in their slippers. Since the tails of their coats have been 
clipped, certainly they move about with more activity. The sword is 
much more rapid in the work of conversion than the tongue. The 
Sultsfii uses the flllmer weapon without any r/?morse, and it must be 
confessed after all, that the Turks qre a dastardly people, easily inti¬ 
midated, subhiissive, and cringing, ^hifs has become particularly ap¬ 
parent since the destruction of the Janisaries. 1 can scarcely compre¬ 
hend by what means the Turks could ever have been successful in, 
their campaigns against the Europeans. As men, we are their supe¬ 
riors in height, figure, bodily strength, and ever did, I should ‘say, 

possess more innate course; still Vienna, by a mere chance, escapeil 
becoming a Tashalic of the Porte. „ ' . 

.Military costume is the fashionable dress of the day, whilst all copy¬ 
ing from the Sultan, wear their beards of the same length as his, and 
pull their fesks, or caps, equally low over their foreheads. The appear¬ 
ance of the troops, considering the disadvantages they labour under, is 
by no means so indifferent as might have been expected. Their, head¬ 
dress, the round red cap, is most unbecoming, and their arms, clotlies, 
and shoes are fur from good. They have attained that style of disci¬ 
pline and military knowledge which it is easy by dint of exertion to in¬ 
still into soldiers, but I doubt if the European otticers employed as 
instructors are capable of advancing their pupils farther in the scale of 
improvement. Perhaps, indeed, the government thinks enough has 
been effected, and considers their army to be in a lijigh state of perfec¬ 
tion, witlmut being able to perform any combined evolutions. The 
corps of infantry 1 have seen are composed of very young men, who 
almost might be called boys; they go through the drill of a cJcjnipany 
tolerably well* and have evidently acquired a mi^tar^^ dejSortment. 
The uniforms of the re^meuts differ ; some have r<^nd cloth jackets 
with no facings; others have the cuffs, collars, and facings of the 
breast red. The na*tional colour for the army Is blue. Some edfps are 
dressed better than others, and finer cloth given to those forming the 
guard of the palace. With the exception of a few of the senior officers, 
none have j they are in general good-looking, seem to*pride 

themselves on*^^r dress, and are clean. In former days the grandees 
of the court used to keep in tSieir employ large retiua.es of young men, 
who frequently were not of very reputable chEupeter; the Sultan 
ordered these swarms of idlers to be discharged, and being an Sntelli- 
good-looking, and by no means a bigoted c^ass, they served to 
dfficer the troops of'tlie new regime. The distinction of rank throughout 
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the arniv is made apparent by stars of different metals^ size, and value, 
attached to the left breast. Corporals and serjetmts have brass stars, 
lieutenants and captains gold enamelled ones; majors the same, of a 
larger size; whilst the colonels have diamond st|/s, with gold or silver 
•chains to them^which hang from the front point oPthe shoulder. 

The troops are constantly assembled in the splendid barracks built 
by the Sultan, are regularly paid, and well fed, Asia chiefly sup¬ 
plies the recruits; the muskfits seem in genei^al to Ve old ones re- 
paire(^ excepting fiiose of thet palace guards, which are new, with 
mupb gilding on the barrels and on\he blades of the bayonets. Some 
of the regiments have bands*—that of the ^Sultan’s is very numerous, 
and plays tolerably well, but their instruments are bad, sharp, and 
clamorous. The system of drill adopted is, I believe, French, and the 
oliicers employed are mostly of that nation. A M. Gallend, attached 
to the 8ur Asker Pasli&or commander-in-chief, or^nizes the inf^try, 
and ]Vl. Kelefso, a ^rdinian, has^ charge of the cavalry. The latter 
is a favourite of the Sultan, aord is said to be a person of talent and 
respectability. However, the situation of an European officer in the 
^service of the Turks must be one of humiliation; formerly, they were 
not allowed to wear swords—they were not respected, which may arise 

fronf their individual characters, and the pay they receive is very small. 
Indeed, the system of the government always has been and ever will be 
. illiberal, and it is astynisliing how the Sultan ventures at particular 
periods to diminish the pay of his newly-raised troops, on whose fidelity 
and attachment his safety seems entirely to depend. When first the 
new system was established, the pay of each private was, I believe, 
forty piastres (ten shillings) a month, and has been reduced by degrees 
to less^than thirty, which is a small pittance considering the habits of 
a Turk, who must smoke, sip coffee, and be comfortable. Twopence a 
day, about the amount of their present pay, will scarcely provide these 
luxuries, and these straitened means have occasioned universal dis¬ 
content throughout the army. Several plots have already been dis¬ 
covered amongst the officers to create a revolution in the government; 
and after a certain tiuie,^when more union is established amongst the 
different branches of the army, it may become as ungovernable a body as 
the corps of Janisaries. In most countries the soldiery are the gayest 
and best dressed portion of the comJIunity, but in Turkey the case is 
quite different. The officers, as I before remarked, are often fine 
young mSn, and ^lilst passing their guard houses, 1 have been sur¬ 
prised at their artktur in learning their duty; the drill-book in manu¬ 
script was then produced, the battalion of Iticlcs was speedily arranged, 
and columns were formed and deployments made ih quick succession. 
On observing my comments, they have laughingly said, Is that well 
done, captain ?” The Turks, take them in the right way, are, I believe, 
a good-natured people, and I never saw a better-beb^ved bpdy of inen 
than the new troops; they are always ready to give e^i^y assistance to 
foreigners when required. • 

The city of Constontinople is much improved by being kept very 
clean, by the erection of new .bazars, by the embellishment of the old 
ones, and by the gimrdianship of a very vigilant police. The str^eKE 
' ^re now free from all rubbish and offensive objects )'no notice is takeil 
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of foreigners; and European females, without the slightest change 
of costume, may walk througn every part of the city unmolested, and 
almost unobserved! 

Last Friday we ^nt to see the Sultan on his weekly visit to a 
mosque, to hear divine service. <■ It was on the Pera side of the Bos¬ 
phorus, near the^Doolmseh Baghcheh; consequently less st^le and cere- 
monv werb observed^ than is usual on such occasions within the city 
of Constantinople. About 500 hifantr^, with a powerful band, were 
drawn out in one line from the entraifce of the place of^ worship-to re¬ 
ceive him. They mqst have been part of a select corps (probaUy«the 
Boostenchees), since the nien were very well dressed and remarkably 
good-looking, stout, and tall. They handled their arms well, and were 
^teady. 

We were placed^^under the veranda'of a coffee-house, close to which 
the dultan passed. His Majesty was preceded^^by six led horses, sad¬ 
dled and brjdled in the Europeanwp^ner, with richly-embroidered 
shabracks; then came double files of mounted pages, dressed in various 
coloured jackets and white trow8er6,*officers of the houseliold, aides- 
de-camp and other military attendants, and lastly the favourite Meer 
AUace, or General of the Guards, Hoosain Pasha. To these suc¬ 
ceeded the Sultan, immediately followed by a personal guard of in¬ 
fantry, composed of remjjkably fine, handsome young men. He wore 
the scarlet military cap, embroidered round the sides, ahd surmounted 
by a rich gold tassel, the long bullion of which hung like a fringe over 
its crown. A cloak of sky-blue cloth with straight embroidered collar, 
almost concealed his under-dress, a light-coloured cloth jacket, but¬ 
toned tight up to the chin, his gold-laced white kerseymere trowsers,and 
boots with spurs. On his left breast shone a most beautiful diamond 
atar. His sabre and belt were European, as also his saddle and bridle. 
Ppr a moment, I could scarcely place faith in my sight, so changed was 
this haughty monarch of the sea and earth," from what 1 had seen 
him some years back, moving in the full awftilness of Asiatic majesty, 
to celebrate a festival at one of the mosques^at Constantinople. The 
waving plumes of a multitude of shattars, or running footmen, then 
screened him from the gaze of his subjects; he wns borne on by his 
horse, at a movement almost mgtionless; his eyes were fixed, counte¬ 
nance pole, gloomy, and most melancholy; and now I beheld this 
same powered Sovereign, decked out in a flippant unifofm, very 
similar to that of a light cavalry officer, with florid ^complexion, active, 
iuquisitiye gaze, and hqardi clipped almost close to^his chin. I must 
say, Sultan Mahn^ood seemed to enjoy his emancipation from all the 
thraldoms of pomp and ceremony, in about half an hour the Sultan 
returned, and every part of the procession was managed without the 
lightest noise or confusion. We had*time to*examine the led horses, 
which w'er^smaUkpampered animals of some blood, but of little Value. 

If tha Turl:s*look mean, diminutive, and ill-made in their new cos¬ 
tume, they certainly appeal to still g*eater disadxantage when they 
ride on European hussar saddles. They can neither manage their 
horses, nor place their bodies or‘'limbs in any good position, but go 
.^rolling along in the style of English sailors. The Sultan, however, 
certainlyx ri^s with grace and case. 
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Though, I imagine, he must have moments of^great uneasiness re-> 
garding hm personal safety, he does not hesitate to move amongst the 
crowded streets, or apparently shun occasions whex^ attempts might 
be made on his life. Great, precautions are, 1 ^lieve, taken against 
«uddbn tuipults, and since the massacre of the Janisaries, the Sultan 
has seldom lodged within the walls of the old sers^li^ jHe frequentji^ 
changes his abode from one palace to another on the Bosphorus, and is 
building an entire new residence ixnmense.^extent^ on the Asiatic 
shores^ about four nfSles above Scutari. 

Betsons, who, by a lung sojourn !n Constantinople, have acquired a 
considerable and more than su|)erticial knowledge of Turkish affairs, 
assert that the late changes and .ameliorations, instead of retarding, 
will accelerate the downfall of the Ottoman Government. They say 
that by destroying the Janisaries, by establishing a regular army, and 
by approximating the ^stume of his subjects to thit of European^, the 
Sultan has principally had in view the acquirement of power \yithout 
restraint, and a greater licence to indulge in excesses of t^very descrip¬ 
tion ; that the finances do not improve; that a system of debasing the 
^currency is daily practised, by collecting the coinage of a few anterior 
years, remelting, and issuing it again in diminished value; that com- 
inertc is impeded by additional duties, and new monopolies of the 
staple commodities of the country are daily granted to his favourites 
• and ministers. I’hal^ the spirit of the people has been broken, and 
both national and religious feelings humbled and outraged, which tend 
to make the inhabitants of Constantinople indifferent to the faith pro¬ 
fessed by their ruler; and that consequently on the approach of an 
European invader, they will alone be spectators of the contest, and 
not, a% in former days, rise in arms to defend their monarch and their 
religion. Time alone can prove the correctness of these assertions. 

It is an arduous undertaking for a monarch endowed even with 
great wisdom and resolution, to reform a nation, particularly a nation 
professing the Mohammedan faith; yet, I should say, that much has ap¬ 
parently been effected in Constantinople; and judging superficially, onb 
would deem it the capital of a prosperous and vigorous government. 
The public buildijigs are undergoing general repair, old edifices are 
removing to be erected anew, and everywhere there is a certain stir, 
denoting activity. Yet these signs of improvements are only obser¬ 
vable ifc Constantinople, whilst the provinces are oppressed, misruled, 
and abscflutely d^enceless. If the system pursued by Ae Sultan does 
not produce the tesults anticipated by many, even to the regeneration 
of his people, certainly the body of the 2ati5n has been relieved Horn 
the in^leuce and lawless habits of the Janisaries,* and those predatory 
bands of horsemen, the Dehlees and Hytees, like the former merce¬ 
nary bands of Italy and France, no^ longer pillage and desolate the 
country. Criminals having lost the protection of that most powerful 
military order, the Janisaries, are now with facility sejj^ed and punished; 
and for years the Turkish empire has not been so tranquil, or so se¬ 
cure for foreigner^,^ravellers, or merchants, as at the present period. 
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Whew LouU the Fourteenth waf supposed to at univei^^ mona^chy^ 
almost all the nat^ns in Europe armed iind resisted liis ambition^ and their 
opposition vas crowned with succest}. The Great Duke of Marlborpuffh was 
particularly' instrumental in the ai^ievemrnt of those victories which re¬ 
pelled the affgre^ions o^*the French King, and established ^the peace arfd 
security of Europe. If the attempts of* Louis to subjugate neighbouring 
nations produced an universal alarm; and if the subsequent project und 
Conquests of Napoleon threatened the overthrow of all legitimate and esta¬ 
blished governments, and the destruction of public liberty,—and if all the 
sovereigns in Europe armed, resisted, and finally subdued the Despot, de¬ 
livering France from tyrannical oppression, relieving their own States from 
the iren-influence of r conqueror, and restoring th^ independence,—it may 
be emphatic^y asked, what has occasioned thei/l^naccountable inertness 
and inactivity M'hilst the Emperor of lla^siA, with equal ambition, and more 
tact than Louis the Fourteenth, has been extending his immense empire by 
the acquisition of Finland, Poland, parts of Turkey in Europe and Asia, and 
a considerable portion of the Kingdom of Persia. , 

In the early part of the reign of Peter the Great, there was no w^ell-or- 
ganized army in Russia: which was proved by the battle of Nerva, whiclfwas 
gained by Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, with 8000 men, over an army of 
100,000 Russians; but waiftaught the Russians in their turn to beat tlio 
Swedes, and defeat Charles at the famous battle of Pultawa. Since that 
period, Russia has regularly advanced in population and aggrandisement, 
and presents at this moment a more threatening attitude than ever was iis- 
sumed by any nation in the world, since the victorious period of Roman 
greatness. When Catharine the Second mounted the Rijssian throne, her 
subjects did not amount to more than twenty-one millions; but durijig her 
reign the population of the empire increased, by teritorial acquisitions, and 
natural causes, to upwards of thirty-five miUions. And by the lowest calcu¬ 
lation which can now be made from the late acquisition of territory, the 
population of Russia cannot amount to less than forty-five millions! 

The Russian regular army consists of near seven hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and a militi^ of at least a million of 
men ; and the population, the nature of the government, and tlie habits of 
the people, render it perfectly eiisy j^eatly to increase tihe disposable force, 
and augment the militia of the empire. That the Russian troops are well 
trained in the exercise of the musket, brave, and obedient, cannot be (|ues- 
tioned; the writer of this paper has seen them in the field, and ha. cannot 
hesitate to givefthem due praise;—but though a few of their gei.erjds are 
pretty well acquainted with military tactics, amonpt ^hom. Count Wo- 
ronaoff may be fairly distiiFgui^ied as an able, intelligent, and active ge¬ 
neral officer, yet very few others claim distinction, and the battalioq^oificers 
are extremely deficient in tactical knowledge; but they are brave and 
steady, and were they opposed to English or French troops for a few cam¬ 
paigns, they would, no doubt, soon ucquixie the requisite military informa¬ 
tion. It is not in warfare against the Turks, or the Persians, that Gei^rals 
and officers of all^nks, can obtain important militaiy knowledge. Had 
Napolieoa been dole to renew the invasion of Russia, alter his retreat from 
Afpiicow, another campaign would have taught the Russian Generals, pro- 
babfy, to conquer in their turn, and terminate the wdi*^by an event^,imilar 
to that which took place at Pultawa.' 

fl*he Russian fieet now upon the best footing; and li^ving acquired under 
the instruction and command of British Admirals, and other naval officers 
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of knowledge and ability, considerable nautical expewence, as was evinced 
by the manj^er in which the Russian ships took their stations^ and fought 
at Navarino, there can be no question hut that the naval force of the 
Kmperor Nicholas is extremely formidable. • 

* The intiinalie connexion whith has been established betweeq Holland and 
tTussia, is another ground for alarm. iSie Dutch Beets have always been 
well equipped and admirably commanded^ and the late sbparation of Bel¬ 
gium from Holland, and the unquestionable attachment of the Emperor 
Nicholas to King William, leavf little doubt that^^ii case^of war, the Rus¬ 
sian an^ Dutch *Beet3Vou]d form an united navy, opposed to that of Great 

* Britoiii. • 

The late severe restrictions imposed bt Russia upon British commerce, 
indicate no very friendly feeling; and the approach of Russian outposts 
towards our Indian possessions, thouf^ there are still considerable obstacles 
to their farther advance, should induce Great BritaiB to consider seriously 
and attentively the dangers which may menace our Indian empire. 

It is .well known to ge^^rals of information and expArience, that thSro is 
much hazard in ac,ting/pon a long Ijne of operations. This difficulty was 
felt l>y the Roman Emperor Julian in his war against the Persians : it was 
experienced by Giistavus Adolphus of Sweden ; and by Charles the Twelfth: 
it was fatal to Napoleon in Russia, by ultimately destroying his army : and 
ft has in almost every instance been productive of the worst consequences to 
the aymy ongiiged in such operations. But Persia may become the ally of 
Russia, and greatly facilitate her operations. 

The allied armies, it is true, advanced to Parijt and occupied the capital; 
but could that have beeii accomplished, had the French people been united, 
and determined to defend their ctmntry ? With about ()(),00<) veteran troops, 
Napoleon for some time baffled the operations of the allied forces, three 
times more numerous than his own, and made such an impression on the 
Emperor Alexander, that he repaired personally to the head-quarters of the 
Austrian General, and earnestly requested that he would send to Chatillon, 
an<l sigd a treaty of peace with the French negociator. Napoleon's activity 
and success accomplished this extraordinary change in the conduct of the 
Emperor, but an unfortunate movement by the French army left the roifte 
to Paris open, and the defection of Marshal Marmont, and departure of the 
Empress, rendered all farther resistance in the capital useless; and the 
kingdom of France abandoned their Sovereign, and submitted to the allied 
arms. It is probable thal^ had Marshal Marmont held out, and the city 
of Paris refused to yield, the allied armies, reduced to less than 130,000 
men, would have beeA obliged to retire. It is said the march upon Paris by 
the Austrian army was suggested and pressed upon Prince Swartzenburgh 
by the late Marquis of Londonderry, who was then principal Secretary of 
State, anll^resent at Chatillon. Perhaps he was privately acquainted with 
the sentiinents* of t^e Parisians, and recommended the advance on Paris 
accordingly; be this as it inay, the operation was vitally hazardous, and 
never could have been advised by an experiehceef general, unless'he hat! a 
strong scfpporting corps, and a competent supply of all the munitions of 
war; but at this moment the Austrian army were cut off from their maga¬ 
zines by Napoleon. 

Let us look now at tfte actual situation of the Russian empire. Her 
frontiA- on the European side stretches from the extremity of Finland, em¬ 
bracing the Baltic Sea, to near Tilsit, comprehending Pokr^, and running 
along Austrian Gt^cia to the Black Sea^ wnieh she has at her entire com¬ 
mand ; then extending^ her dominion into Asia, becomes mistress of the 
Caspiaii'flea, and opeks a direct route Jo our possessions in the East. The 
communication with China has been long established, and the late disagreer 

-ments between the ClfSnese and the British residents at Canton, will probaX 
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bly be found to origi^iate in Russian influence. At all events, it Iteconies 
the true policy of Great Britain to strengthen her Indian empire on the 
side of Persia^ in order that no surprise may take place, and, therefore, eli- 
giblo positions shotSld be selected, well fortified, and strongly garrisoned. 
The army in India is K)mposed of Europead and native troops. Whether 
this army shall continue under tht direction of thee East India Company, ei 
become what all dur armies should be, the soldiers of the British Crown, will 
depend on the terms upon which their charter may be renewed; at all events, 
the security of ^ur pD^essious inrthat quarter is of the utmost natioijal 
importance, and demand^ immediate att^tion. It is the line of .opera¬ 
tions from Petersburgh, or Aloscon^, to our Indian frontier, is loflp; but 
suppose Persia subduei^ or completely under the influence of Russia, nfhga- 
2 ine 8 could be established on selected routes, and an army of 300,000 men 
might be moved in separate columnS, and simultaneously operate on the 
Indian frontier. SuHh an immense force could, without doubt, be put in 
motion by the Russian Government, and regularly supported by the gi'eat 
magnitude of the population. A Russian army jsffsts so little to the state, 
that a military chest necessary for 20,000 Bi^i^troops, would maintain 
150,000 Russians. 

The strength of the British Indian army is represented as amounting to 
250,000 men, but this seems to be a very high estimate. It does not appear 
from the history of our military operations during the last thirty years, tha: 
either the Marquis Cornwallis, Gen. Harris, the Marquis of Hastings, or 
Lord Combermere, had ever in the field above 25,000 fighting-men. It is 
true, the followers of an ^uiy in India are very numerous, being generally 
three times the number or^the effectives; but the ^ctiial number of swords 
and bayonets must determine the strength and efficiency of an army. 

In the wars against Tippou Saib, Ilolkar, and lastly against the Burmese, 
the forces employed on these occasions appeared to be scarcely adequate in 
numbers to the service upon which they were employed. The Marquis (Corn¬ 
wallis was obliged, after advancing to Seringapatam, to destroy his cannon, 
and retreat; and Sir Archibald Campbell, in his operations against the 
Burmese, did not seem to have quite an adec^uate force, otherwise his 
advance might have been more rapid and successful. 

Should Russia become the open enemy of Great Britain, and her dis¬ 
position is certainly equivocal, it behoves the present Government to look 
with serious attention to our Indian Empire, and adopt such early measures 
03 will defeat all the hostile attempts or an enemy, and place our Persian 
frontier in a proper state of security. 

Many well-meaning persons clamour about a standing army, but the day 
is long past when the British troops were considered enemies io our free 
constitution, and to public liberty* They are officered by gentlemen of 
rank, of education, and of property—who in pei*sonal character, through all 
their grades, stand far above the officers of every other t^rmyVn Europe. 
The British forces should not be reduced in niimbei; our regiments are 
too weak, and ought to Ub alimented, and if a reduction of expense should 
become necessary, lot it take place in the upper staff of the but let 

the veteran infantry—the pillars of the state—be constantly protected from 
injury and diminution. 

AtFRhn. 
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MEKTIN«t BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF IKDIA 
AND RUNJEET SINGH, LORD OF PUNJAB. 

following animatetl account an event which* has excited 

great and general interest throughout our Indian possessions, is taken 

from the Calcutta Government Gazette, with a-copy of Which we 

have been favoured, • ^ 

• • - - 

On* subject of such general interest dfe the interview between the 
Governor-General of British InSia and a ‘chief* of such celebrity as 
Maharaja Kunjeet Singh, the Kule» of the Punjab, the observations of 
a not iivittentive spectator will, perhaps, be acceptable to public 
curiosity. 

The preliminary arropjements having been settle by written dom- 
muidcations, through channel Capt. Wade, the Political Assist¬ 
ant, the Governor-General and family left Simla on the 19tli Octo¬ 
ber, and jiroceeded, by a new road through the hills, to Ramgurh and 
^aiagurh, two hill forts, which were taken by Sir D. Ochterlony from 
the Goorklias in 1814-15. On the evening of the 22nd the Governor- 
(TCiiefal rode from Nalagurh to Roopur, where the camp had arrived 
the day before by another route. Koopur i| the principal place of 
residence of Sirdali Bhyop Singh, one of the protected Sikh chiefs. It 
is a dilapidated brick town, with a small but picturesque fort, situated 
on the left bank of the Sutlej, on a rising ground overlooking the river, 
which, at sunset, is seen from its towers winding like a silvery snake 
through the apparently interminable plains to the westward. On the 
app(»sitf^ bank of the Sutlej the eye rests upon a range of low hills, 
formed of sand and sandstone, thinly sprinkled with herbage. Upon a 
confined plain, which slopes down to the river, the Lord of the Five 
Rivers encamped under a royal salute, with about 10,000 of his choicest 
troops. On the morning of the 25th a deputation, consisting of Gen. 
Ramsay, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, the Principal Secretary, with the Gover¬ 
nor-General, Major Benson, his Lordsliip’s Private Military Secretary, 
and hlajors Maclacl^aii and Caldwell, was immediately despatched by 
the Governor-General to congratulate his Highness on his arrival; 
while a similar deputation, on the part of Runjeet Singh, came to 
enquire after the health of the Governor-General. The latter party 
consisted of Raya Kgnwur Kurk Singh, the eldest son of the Maharaja, 
with six Sikh Sirddts of distinction,* and Fpqu^er Azeez-oo-Deen, his 
Highness’ physician, philosopher, euphuist, and secretary. Mr/Paken- 
liam, his'Lordship's Private Secretary, Mr. RavonshaSv, Deputy Politi¬ 
cal Secretary, and Capt. Higgeiison, aide-de-camp, were appointed to 
meet the deputation, and conduct it to the presence of the Governor- 
General. There was little in the personal appearance of Konwur 
Kurk Singh to indicate his fitness to be the successor of^his father as 
ruler of the turbulent Sikhs. He is a plain, dark, and apparently an 
uneducated man, with a dull expression of countenance; his know¬ 
ledge of Ihnguages is Apparently confined to that of Punjabee,as he did 


• Kajali Sungut Singh, of Jain ; Rajah Atta Singh, of Sindlia ; Rajah Gholab 
^ingli; Sirdar iliyrce Singh ; Dewan Mootee Uftm, 
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not seom to undorstaml ii syllable of the conversation which was ad¬ 
dressed* to liiin in Hindootance. Fufjuecr Azeez-oo-])een, howoverj 
was an able interpreter of his sentiments, or, in their default, i>f the 
sentiments wliieh hA-ouf>ht to have enter,'■aiued and exj)ressed on such 
an occasion. ** All the flowers aitd tropes of ihj! ]H)ets of ^sia, all the 
powers and beanties of nature and art, were ))Ut in recjui^ition by the 
Fuqueer to express.the feelini^s of delight with which the Maharaja 
contemplated t^Ae ii])jAtwaehing intervievf: Tlie showers or friendship 
had cooled the oppressive heat of tiie two previous llays—and the 
balmy zephyrs from the Ilimala of mutual esteem, had refresln^ tlie 
hearts of the two potentates which wdl’e panting to be united. 

Tliis union was spoken of as the fruit of tlu‘ tree of fiiendshi]), A\hich, 
planted by Sir C. Alctcalf in 1808, had grown 4iml flouris.he(l for the 
last twenty years. 

Tlie following rtiorning having been fixed^fin' tlie Maharaja’s first 
visit to the G(»vernor-General, Geiu Ramsay, ]\hajor Lockett, and i\Ir. 
Ravenshaw'were directed to proceed to his Highness* tents, and ac¬ 
company him to the English camp. 

A bridge, composed of twenty-six flat-bottomed boats of the country, 
similar, perhaps, to those Avhich, two thousand years ago, conveyed the 
army of Alexander down the Hydaspes, was constructed ihe 

Sutlej (here about one hundred and twenty yards wide), at the same 
spot where tradition relates that Nadir Shah crossed tkis river (»n his 
return from tlie sack of Delhi. 

The IMaliaraja issued from his tents a little after sunrise, with an 
immense Snwaree of elephants, richly caparisoned, and bearing on 
their gilded howdahs all the principal rajas and sirdars of his court. 
Six battalions of his infantry formed a street leading dowij (o the 
bridge. Here a considerable delay in the progress id’ tiie vorir^c 
occurred, as the bridge being made of rather slight materials, not 
more than five or six elephants could bo allowed to cross at the same 
time. The whole of Runjeet Singh’s cavalry, consisting of about 80(10 
of his ghore-churra, or garde-du-eorps, and HOO of I^foiis. Allard’s 
dragoons, first jnissed the bridge, and formed'on the o[»]>osite side in a 
street,.extending a distance of about three quarters <»f a mile. 

The ghore-churras were dressed in h»ose garments of yellow silk, 
and were armed Avith spears, matchlocks, pistols, and bows. Tlie 
chiefs appeared cap-a-pie, wearing round polished-steel lielnets, sur¬ 
mounted with heron plumes, and burnished cuirasses, ai’iu-*j>ieces, and 
jj^laives, many neatly bdaid^ witli gold, •< 

The ‘Maharaja eat his breakfast while crossing the hridgo, and then 
headed the procession up the street formed by the troops^^ireccdeil 
by Khoshal Singh, the Commander-in-chief of his forces, and his 
Chamberlain, Raja Dhion Singh, botli prancing before him on gaily 
caparisoned chargers, and ready to execute his commands. TIie«.troops, 
as he passed^, rolled up on either side, forming, as it Avere, two ex¬ 
panding wings to the Eagle of the Punjab, who Avatched and directed 
allAheir movements himself, waving them baeJ^ when their eagerness 
led them too much in ailvance,* and urging ihum forward *:nto line 
/\<^hen broken gnd disordered, or fallen at all ipto the rear. It Avas 
' an interesting spectacle to observe this famed chieftain regulating,- 
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with voic(» uikI Imnd, the niotiou.s of ii piirt of the V'arrior host he hud 
su» often led to victory und conquest, 'i’he scoiieryi us tliey ;j])pi'oaclic<l 
the (Tov('nior-(Ten(*nil’s cuiiipj was in uccordunce wilji the picturesque 
character of tie procession. * ^ 

A line ojptui plain sweeps u]) from the river, and is bounded, at the 
distance of uhout eleven or twelve miles^ by a range of Jow lulls, 
dotted here and there with Dunples and tombs, at the extremity of 
which is situatv'd tlnj tow n anu fort of Jloopur. VVt tlit? base of these 
hills, (Vi till' Munniit of the slopiifg jjuin, iij)peared the camp, with its 
whito*jiyramid.s of canvass, laid oyt in streets running back towards the 
hills, and their front tents forming a line facing towards the river. 

To the math, the lliniaiiiya botinded the view; its snowy peaks 
glittering in the morning snii; and the white buildings of Nalagurh 
wu;re distinguishable on the lower range, though at the distance (d' 
eleven miles. p . ^ 

The trooj)s which Jlormed the fJovernor-Genei^rs escort oil this 
occasion, ctnisisteil of eiglit guns of horse artillery, two s<|nadroiis of 
the lancers. His Majesty's 31.^t infantry, the 14th and Ii2iul native in- 
fiintry, and two squadrons of Colonel Skinner's horse ; and were drawn 
up in a line street of about sixty ymh wide, to receive and salute 
his Ifighness on his approach ami entrance into the camp. On pro¬ 
ceeding up the lims and ohserving ills l\lajes|\'s .'list he moved 
close n|) to tlieiii, and (Xintiimed lor ‘•mno minutes attentivelv examin¬ 
ing the corps, whicli was the lirst Eiinqnnin regiment lie liad over 
seen under arms. The Govenior-tTcneral's JSuwaree now appeared 
approaching from the other end of the st.reet, and on the two par¬ 
ties meeting, tlui IMaharaja stejiped into his Lordship's howdah, and 
the iisiml embrace was exchangc'd between them. On alighting, the 
Jifalianijii and his ])rincipal chiefs were conducted into the first of tlie 
state tents, where several of the otlicers of rhe escort and suite were 
introdnetui to liis Highness : ufler this ceremony, u seh'ct numht^r of 
his Sirdars accompanied him into an adjoining tent of equal size, con¬ 
nected with the lir^t by a covered passage. Here his IJighiiess being 
handed to a chair at the right of his Lordship, fold'll his legs up 
under him, in the {Attitude of Eoodha seated upon liis lotus Ihroiu*. 
The Lion of Lahore is about fifty year^ of age, diminutive iu stature, 
and emaciated in person. 'J’he smali-pox has dejirived him oi' liis left 
eye; his^i^unaining one is ju’omimmt, cool, and intelligeuV His fore¬ 
head being eoniplewly covered by his vellow silk turh in, it was impos¬ 
sible to ascertain fts cliaracter. His iiostw is ^lot of the sh:ir[i forni 
which usoallv characterises the Sikhs, but is slightlv tylroifyxc. His 
mouth is well formed, and his chin digniiied with the hononrs of a 
long grey beard. Ho was dressed, like his followers, iu yellow .'•ilk, 
this cohnir and green beiligtermAl “ or the livery of spring, 

which \he Maharaja directed all his court, male and female, to wear as 
an emblem of joy, and an outward visible sign, that thd tree of friend¬ 
ship plant(ul between the two states was in its spring, putting forth 
the green leaves and fellow hlussoius of mutual courtesy and civilities, 
the proinise of good'fruit and jwosptrity hereafter to both countries. 
Such was the murtaUliabitution of that active mindp;^iich for the last*, 
* thirty years has soared above his contemporaries, subdued all the iiule- 
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pendent cliiefs of tl?o Punjab ixnder bis s>vay, and curbed witli a firm 
but delicate Imnd^ the insolent and vimbitious fanaticism olT the Aka- 
lees. ' ^ 

After the usual compliments, it was be expected that he would 
exhibit some scuitilliitiuiis of a‘*niiistcr spirit. *'All ears wt-re directed 
to catch the revelations of the oracle; a pause ensued, his lips moved 
—“ Lord Sahib ko6ch peea ?” * which Iptrdly requires to be translated, 
burst through the foldl of his miislachios, A dis^ussiop of the compa¬ 
rative merits of wines of the two countries ensued, during wkicli his 
Highness observed, that the English ^viiie was the foot soldier, bftt the 
Lahore wine (which is about three times as strong as whiskey) the 
horse; and that for his part, not'*being particular, he preferred tlie 
latter. 

Talking of the present meeting, he said that on every important 
crisis when human reason was baffled to pcRC^rate into the future or 
decide on the right course of action^ it was the custom of the Sikhs 1(» 
consult the Holy Scriptures of the Gnmth, after the manner of the 
Roman Sortes \irgiliana^. That when Ilolkar solicited his joining in 
the league against the English, as also on the present occasion, thi 
Oracle had enjoined him to do nothing dit^])leasing to the British (lo- 
vernincnt, but ever t(» cultivate its friendship- To this it was replied, 
that human reason and f;)resight might often prove as good <n‘acles as 
the Gruntli. Curiosity appears to bo a princip?.! feature of the ^faha- 
raja's character; his enquiries on all subjects were incessant, but were 
chiefly directed to details respecting the management and discipline of 
the army. 

At his particular request, Gen. Adams, Mr, Clerk, political agent at 
Umballa, Capt. Kennedy, the local agent at Sobathoo, and other offi¬ 
cers of whom he had heard, were introduced to him ; after which the 
principal Sirdars who attended him, were introduced to the Governor- 
General. 

The European band of His Majesty's 31st, and that of the Go¬ 
vernor-General, which were placed in adjacent tents, called forth hi* 
warmest eulogiums and those of his son Kurk Singh, and as a snf>- 
stantial token of his admiration, he made thenr. a present of 20(M> 
rupees. The usual trays were then laid out, wliich contained, among 
other valuable European articles, two very handsome thoroughbred 
English henries, from the Hissar stud. The Maliaraja to^di* leave of 
the Governor-General, apparently much gratified by'his visit. On 
upturning down the line of troops, he stopped his Elephant before one 
of the native infqntry regiments, seemingly examining the:j;jiccoutre- 
ments and bearing. 

On the morning of the 27th, Kurk Singh, with a party of Sirdars, 
came to conduct the Governor-Genefal and his suite to the tents of 
Runjeet Singh. The lancers and the body guard formed tVic Go- 
veriior-Geneiafs escort on this occasion, which having crossed the 
bridge of boats, formed in line on the opposite bgnk at some little 
distance from the river. When the Governor-General’s cortege came 
^up, the Maharaja was observed On his elephant, A^ithin a few yards in 

This muy be translated,—** Is your l^ordship fond of the bottle 
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irojit of the luuccr corps, attentively inK])ccting tWeiu through a tele- 
ticopc ; an(>s() absorbed Avas he in the eouteiiiplutioJi, that it Ava^ sonu' 
minutes before he could bo made to understand t^at the Govenior- 
(reaeral had farrived. The •cavalcade moved oA, preceded !>y tiio 
AiT)unted la*cer baud, winch awoke tl?b delighted echoes *of the hills, 
through Avhich tlio road here Avinds, with such refingd'Strains as could 
never before have enlivened their solitude. Two battalions of in¬ 
fantry, under the conuiiaiid or IMon^. Court, fVnied a street to the 
two or triuinpliul arches, ?eudjiig to the Royal Pavilion. Ka- 

naufts^if crimson cl(»th on the oytsidci and ^ello\y silk within, formed 
a ([iiadraiigular enclosure round the IMaharaja’s tents, of about two^ 
hundred yards s«juure. The archt-tl gateways Avere similarly covered 
Avith cloth of the same colour, redieved by yellow embroidery—and 
golden spires on the summits. The exterior of the Pavilion was of 
tiie same colour, mounlwl with neat borders of yel^w cloth. A long 
open arcade, composed/of a number, of connected semianas^ formed the 
ajjproach to the tent. Chairs were placed on either side of this ar- 
cade, Avhere the Govcrrior-Generai and Ids suite were requested to 
fciko their seats, ground was spread Avith silks and Persian car- 

jjets of the most beautdul patterns and finest description, and the se- 
miaiias overhead Avere lined Avith cashmere shawls fringed with gold. 
But the interior of the pavilion, adopting tim language of Fuqueer 
Azeex-oo-Deed, Avonid silence even the nightingale ot the garden 
of eloquence ! Tlie lining and kaiiauts wore of crimson velvet, richly 
embroidered Avith gold in a variety of neat patterns—and in the centre 
of the tent avus a small pavilion of crimson velvet so richly embroi¬ 
dered Avitli gold, pearls, and precious stones, that the velvet was 
.scurcel}* distinguishable. This costly bovver served to conceal the 
cushioned throne of the Maharaja from vulgar eyes. 

There were two very pretty but small shawl pavilions, one on each 
side i»f the large tent. In the front of that to the right \vas standing 
a |)icturesque group of the gliore-churra chiefs, dressed chiefly in yelloAv 
silk, but many of them armed like Paladins, with bows, spears, match¬ 
locks, and every variety of Aveapon. 

The tent on the. left was filled with equally formidable corps of 
amazons, AA^liose arroAA^s, shot from their heaux yeiiXy doubtless commit¬ 
ted great havoc among the Avurriors of the Punjab. 

The Maharaja, on the present occasion, was dressed ip green silk. 
The only jewels h» wore Avere diamonds; a sprig of diamonds, in the 
shape of a flower, projected horizontally fr^m J^is turban, and^ in tly^ 
centre of a': armlet, composed of three diamonds, was the famous Koh- 
i-noor, or “ JMountaiii of Light,” which formerly shed its beams from 
the summit of the Peacock Throne of Behlee- It is of an oval shape, 
cut like a brilliant, and *i 3 about* the size of an egg, or about one inch 
and a Quarter in length by one in breadth, and half an inch in height 
or dej)th. The diamonds on each side of it are also vtwry large, and 
are cut in the slmpe of a heart. The fliree are set in plain gold 
Aviih an enameled bottler, on the principle, I imagine, that it is folly 
to gild relincd gold ofr paint the lily. • 

After the principal otlicers, civil and military, wlm^ad accompanica ^ 
tlio Governor-General, had been introduced, the principal Sikh Chiefs 
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wore prcscjited to tiio Governor-General by Khosbal Sinfib and Rnja 
Dhioii Siiigli* lleera the sou of Dhioii a very pretty boy 

of eleven years of a'jjCj who is a great favourite of the IMaharaja, sat at 
the feet of his i)atroii on a gilt footsttxd during the cereiwonies. After 
the above iiilroductioii had t.ikVu place, a couipaiiy of tht*’feinale bat¬ 
talion was ushered in, but we were disappointed to iiml that they were 
unarmed’ except \Vith their charms, apd these were obscured by the 
silver leaf whi?:h it \wAs their pfeasure to daub if\ a circle round tli’eir 
eyes. Many of them were very fair and good-looking, and their®dresses 
were gay as their caUing. , This exhibition concluded, the horses of the 
^Jlaharaja, all splendidly caparisoned, were paraded before the tents and 
iiiuong them: astonished at his costly tr;i])i)ings of velvet and gold, 
stullced the huge shaggy-liainul grey «art-horse, sent to Riiiijeet Singh 
by his late iMajesty. 

Oil the evening'jf tlie '2i>th, llunjeet Singh i\'as invited to witness a 
review of tl;e troo]^ forming the OACovt of tlie (hovernor-(Ten(*rnl. lie 
came dit'ssed in green, and rode on the famous Iiovm? Kuhur, a dark 
1»iiy, for the po^^e^^I()n of whicli he made war on one oi the cliieis of 
the Indir^. Tiie lancers rode past him in single hie, so that ho couh! 
examine each individual in succession—he handled one oftlieir l.anees, 
blit Llnui ;iit it too lieavy to he wielded \\ith elh‘ct. ^\'lu‘n the iiitan- 
try foimed into s(|uur('.fj he directed Klioshal Singh, his (Joininander- 
in-chief, to ride u]i and ascertain how many rank's knidt, and Imw many 
were stattding; and observed, that though he luul clouds of cavalry, it 
would be impossible for them to make any impression on such a u'all 

of iron” as was presented by the bristling bayonets, lie a])|u‘are<l to 
take gn'at interest in all the movements of ibe troops ; and the only 
point in which they did not come up to his expectation wim in the 
r.ijiidity of their movements,-which he had imagineil to he much greater. 

On the following moiniiig, the 2i)l!i, the Governor-General went 
across the Sutlej to witness a review of his Highness's forces, ainoimt- 
ing to ten or eleven thousand men. Upon entering the field, a bril¬ 
liant spectacle jireseiitod itself. On the left, an apparently infinite 
line of cav.ilry was drawn up. consisting of five tliousaiul gliore-chur- 
ras dressed in yellow, interspersed at intervals '.vith small bodies of 
Akalis, dressed in dark blue velvet, and high caps surmounted by 
quoits. On the right were six battalions of infantry, each one lluiii- 
smd strong.** Their niiiforni is a red turban, red coat with jiiack belts 
and yellow facings, and white trowsers. After these ^ame the horse 
lytillerv, consisting oft sixteen gnus, the greater part hra.ss, Init about 
six of iron. I'lie carriages were slight and the horses very^odifferent. 
JMons. Allard's dragoons, about eight hundred strong, followed these. 
Their uniform is a steel helmet in the shape of a Sikh turban, red coats 
with black belts, white truwsers, add jack boots. Their arms, the 
ypenr, sword, carbine, and pistols. 

The Maiiapiija had erected in the centre of the ]ilain, a portalije sil¬ 
ver Jiung.ilow, of two stories, in the front of which-jirojected a liand- 
some seniian i, or awning, the ground being spread with rich carpets 
—licre the (jfivernor-GciieroI and Alaharaja tooIcTlieir seats to st*e the 
, review, in whiclKlJic cavalry look no ])urt. The iuananivres of the in¬ 
fantry Avere rondncteil with great steadiness and regularity. In march- 
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ing uiid tiring, they are not excelled by any of tlje Company’s troops, 
and their^disrlplino is highly creditable to the Afaharaja, considering 
the little assistance he has derived from European otticers, and the un¬ 
ruly and bii^oted spirits whpm he had Ut tame reconcile to tlie 
• hanless of,discipline and regular hali^ts. lie says that he has twenty 
hattaliiHis of regular infantry similar to those reviewed, and one hun¬ 
dred guns—liesides a large battering tuain and iiinunieruble horse. 
With such ail army, he is certainly jnore than^a'inutch for any power 
but opr own in the*East. • ‘ 

'4'ke Maharaja liaving invited tITe Governor-Cieneral to an evening 
party, his Lordship, accompanitM by Iiis family? ;tnd a number of ladies 
and gi'iitlemen, went ovi r about six ti’clock. The tents were jiitclied 
oil a rising bank within a hundred yards of the river, and the lands 
around it were inetamorpljosed by the skill of tiie gardeners of Laliore 
into verdant jiarterres, in which wheat, having bi^m sown some* d.iys 
j)revions, now ])resen*.ed groups of green and growing lignres of ele- 
pliaiits, iiorso'', deer, nirds, ike. Tins garden w.ts now bfilliuutlv illu¬ 
minated and decijrated wi.h artificial Howers, trees, golden cvjiresses, 
^tSce. tastefully arrangial. The interior of the however, pre¬ 

sented a scene (d’ riches and splendour surjiassing the descriptions of 
the ^liilace of Ifaroon al Hashid, or of Suloiiion in all his glorv. Tlie 
ri(Ktr was Npnvtd wit.li cl(»th of gold, and with'u tlie gormaius little Pa¬ 
vilion i)efoie«de.'>cribe(l, wto'e placeil tlireo circular seats, or thrones, 
ftin-eted with gold curiously worked. The centre was destined for the 
iMaliur.ij.i, ami one on either side for tlie (joveraor-GoneiMl and Lady 
William Heutinck. Behind these thrones was a golden bedstead, 
inlaid with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, ivc. in profusion. The tent 
was iyuminated with gobLn caadelahras. After inspecting this c//e/- 
d’ftv/erc of Oriental tasLe and magnificence, the party t<H>k their seats 
in the open arcade, or semiaiia before described, the princijial ]uir- 
sonages being stsited under a cano|)y? tlie richness of u hicli is utterly 
indeseribalde. It consisted of one mass of ji‘v. els, of diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, emeralds, interAVoveii in various patterns so thickly, that the 
texture or nature of the cloth or silk on which they were worked, was 
(piite indistinguisliable. 

The regiments of amazons soon made their appearance on this occa¬ 
sion, armed with hows and arrows, and lieatl(*d by their coinnuinder-in- 
chief, ike favourite of tlie day, 'vlio was distinguished b\ a crimson 
dress amf white pJume in the turban. There were thn*e subordinate 
ciMumandants, eawi distinguished by a white plume. After exhibiting 
tlieir dancing for some time, the Alaharajif ordlwd one of thean to sfng 
the S(»ng of the Iloolce, and a tray of round silv»?r bowls, filled with 
gold durst and silver leaf pulverised, having been placed on a fotUslool 
before his Iliglinoss—the sport,and the song commenced. The dancer 
and tA\e Maharaja opened tlu' cain]iaign by pelting one another most 
vigonmsly Avitii gold* dust. Nidtlier the Govornor-Qoneral nor Lady 
William esCrijied, and the engagement so'iU became general, and ceased 
only when the silvei; bowls Avere exhausted, and the whole party were 
coverotl from hea<l 4o foot Avitli the ;^littciing powder. The Alaharaja 
sulfered the nutst severely, for during his contest with the amazon, ihe 
latter Voutrived to throw a handful straight into hi^sound eye, which 
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nearly extinguished flie luminary, and he did not completely recover 
from the wound during the rest of the evening. 

After this sport a tray of wine and sweetmeats was brought in, and 
Runjcct Singh, incessant im])ortunities, pressed the Governor- 
General and his other guests to follow his example in drin^jiig of tlie 
Lahore wine, which tasted very like whiskey, a pleasant Havoiir being 
substituted for the smoky taste of the latter. The Blaharaja sent for 
all his finest jewels and^ exhibited,them Lady William. These con¬ 
sisted of the l(oh-i-n6or, above described, an infmenso round,^topaz 
about two inches in diameter, a'very large irregular-shaped iiiljy, 
which had inscribed aa it the names of seven monarchs to whom it 
laid previously belonged; a long narrow emerald, about two inches and 
three-quarters in length, and several other curiosities. Under the 
exhilarating effects of the whiskey the* Maharaja began to be quite 
elatet’, and repeatodly shook hands with Gen, Ramsay and Colonel 
Arnold, who were standing near him, begging them to eat, drink, and 
be liappy. It was eight o'clock before he would allow the Governor- 
General to talce leave and return to his camp to dinner. The fire¬ 
works, which were exploding all this time, were little attended to, so 
much did the little Lion of the Punjab attract the interest of his 
guests to himself. 

On IMonday, the 31st October, ULs Highness the IMaliaraja, came 
over at sunrise to witncsl a few field movements of artillery, and then 
to see howitzer ])ractice at curtains ; he was attended by a few fa¬ 
voured Sirdars, and appeared to observe the practice with intense 
interest. Three rounds "were fired with grape-shot at 400 paces ; tht^ 
guns then retired to 600, HOO, and 1000 paces respectively, and fired 
spherical case. The Maharaja examined the charges, the sh^t, and 
the level of the guns, and watched the effect, asking whether it would 
be possible for cavalry of any kind to advance up to guns so served; 
he then went up to inspect the curtains, and had the number of holes 
ill a square counted. By his desire, two six-pounders were sent for 
and fired at a mark. Having expressed-a desire to try his own 
jirowesa, he sent out a chatta* as a target, giving special directions 
that the BfixuuitT (yellow) side should not be presented in face of the 
gun. After ten minutes spent in laying the gun, with the assistance 
of all his Sirdars and Chamberlains, Runjeet gave orders to fire, and 
the ball went wide: he made one more trial, and failed; when he or¬ 
dered our pefhple to fire, and the chatta was knoqjved to fiieces the 
third shot. After this exhibition had concluded, th*w Maharaja, in his 
tu*in, ordered a display Of ability on the part of his chosen I^roops, dif¬ 
fering in quality from the heavy resistless character of our*feats of 
artillery, as much as the agile movements of Saladin from the motion¬ 
less defence of Sir Kenneth. He had pegs driven into the ground for 
his spearmen to tilt at with their lances at full gallop. A bottle was 
placed to be broken, at gallop also, by his men and by Colonel Skin¬ 
ner’s horse, wiBi matchlocks. This amusement lasted for half an hour. 
A lofaf was also placed on one of the pegs, to be cut 'at with a sword. 


* A large umbrelJs^carried by an attendant to keep off the sun. 
f A small brass pot used for ablutions. 
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His Highness thinking his people less ready iipd expert than they 
ought to ho, though on the wliole they surpassed Colonel Hkiimer's 
men, rode out himself, and made a cut at the unfortunate brass-pot, 
hut liis swojd went not ne^ir it! In conclusion,*he was presented 
•vitlf a couple of six-pounders, with l^rscs and complete equipments, 
and took his leave. 


In the evening, j\Ir. 11. T. Priusep and Major Caldwell crossed the 
Sutlej t<» invite and escort tilt* Chieftain of the Sikhs to an entertain¬ 
ment:^ of leaVe-talfing at the# Governor-Cent^rars fents» lie was 
hr<u^ht over witli due ccremoniesj and seated at a banquet table of 
sweetmeats and liqueurs, amoi/^ which t\^. limpid essence of Geneva 
and the mountain dew of Caledojya seemed to meet with tlio most un¬ 


qualified approval. A neat model of an iron suspension bridge in 
brass, elxniy, and satin wood, executed by (hipt. Ihiker, su])erintend- 
ent, \yhicli liad just arrived in time to be put togedier for exhibition at 
this last interview, tvus* presented and explainedno his Highness, who 
was partioulurly pleased with it, and afterwards examined it more 
fully in another tent. He desired Monsieur Court, of his service, an 
^ officer educated at the Ecole Poly technique, to take charge of it, and 
talked of ordering several such bridges from Calcutta. 

A pa])er was then brought by Mr. Priiisep, and submitted for signa¬ 
ture to tl\e Goveriior-Geaenil, assuring the Maharaja of perpetual 
friendsliip. -It hadj)een his Highness's plrticular wish that such a 
document sliould be delivered to him from Jiis Lordship’s own hands at 
the parting ijitervitnv, as a yaddasht, or memorial of friendship. Run- 
jeet desired that it might be read, which was done, the Fuqueer Azeez- 
oo-l)eeii triinslatiiig it sentence by sentence into simjde barbarous 
Ilin(|pe, a tongue which did not admit of his usual garniture of florid 
rhetoric. Before the party broke up, Lady William Bcntiack pre¬ 
sented trays to his Highness, including a handsome musical box. Witli 
many declarations of everlasting friendship and professions of regret at 
])arting, the arbiters of the destinies of India from the Indus to the 
confines of Ava, separated. His Higliness said he could not liear to 
remain alone on tlie Sutlej, as it would remind him of the hapjiiness 
lie hud cx))crienctHl, and that as liis Lordship moved east, he should 
return west next day, giving up liis intended pilgrimage to Anund- 
poor Miikuwah 


ThiAi ended the imposing pageant of an eventful week, which 
embodiAl, as it those vivid dreams the imaginatrtm forms of the 
magnificent day« of cliivalry and “ Fields of Cloth of Gold.” The 
im])ressjjin it made on the minds of alPwhS beheld it, wijl, I doubt 
not, still further improve the good understandiag and friendly feel¬ 
ing subsisting between the British Government and their able, jiower- 
ful, and prudent ally-t-the Ryler of the Punjab. 


Sfkctatok. 
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SKKTCHKS OFTHH WAR OF TUK FRF.NOri IN SPAIN 

IN THE YEAR 1823. 

BV A ROYALIS'/. 

t 

NO. 1. 

The operations df. the P’rcneh armytiwhich invaded Spain in the 
year 1H23, under the<*coniinand of \ns Koyal Iligliness the Oiilie 
d'Angoulenie, were attcauled with*a degree of success so rciiiarti^vble, 
and the political conscquci^'cs which followed the tennination of the 
war were of so important a nature, as to induce the w rltev of the 
following pages to imagine that an account of the war of the French 
in Spain in the year 1823, may be considered interesting both in a 
miliUpy and liistormul point of view. 

It is proper to st\'.e, that he avows himself'a party man, that is to 
say, he is a royalist;—and although neither his'lalcnts, his piactice 
in writing, nor liis leisure, would justify him in claiming, in the 
most remote degree, tlic character of an historical couijiosition for 
his narrative, he will venture to allirm, that it possesses at least one 
requisite essential in the materials of all history, oi* ivhicii all •the 
accounts of the war in qtiestion, which it lias been liis fortune to 
peruse, were deficient—liJinely, veracity; and embolili^ncd by this 
consideration, he lias come to tlie resolution bl’ submitLlng these 
sketches to tlie public. In a narrative jirofessing to treat exclu¬ 
sively of a campaign, a disquisition on the causes of the war, or 
as to its justifiableness, might most probnbly be considerctl out of 
place; and any allusion to the conduct of Ferdinand the Seventh, 
m rejecting the constitution promulgated for Spuin by the Cortes 
in the year 1810, when he was restored to his dominions in 1813, 
altfiough to this circumstance the war in question undoubtedly 
owed its origin, can only with propriety bo of a very summary 
description. 

Tiie simple question however, as to how far the King of Spain 
was justifiable in taking such a step, may perhaps be permitted us; 
and in this case, we in turn may usk, what reason* Ferdinand could 
have for supposing that the other powers of Europe would tolerate 
a democratic government in 8pain in 1813, the existence of tfvhich, 
in 1823, tliey declared they wcmld not permit? Fartl^er, #ij 1813, 
what guarantee was there offered to Ferdinand tlte Seventh, that 
thc*grcat(ir part of the iSpahish nobility, the wliole of the clergy, 
and great part of the army and j)eople, would not, as in ills'll, have 
proved determinedly hostile to his acceptance of the system of the 
Cortes; or what rational grounds coul^ lie hav^ for supposing, that 
this system wms to work better for the interests of Spain in 1813, 
than it was found to do wlien ultimately forced upon his acceptance 
in 1820? And dnless wc can answer these questions, by proving that 
all the foregoing circumstances in reference to \Jie Constitution of 
the Cortes, werC essentially different in 1813 frorw what they M erc 
in A8>20, there certainly appears a difiiculty hi ^maintaining that 
Ferdinand did wJbiag in declining to acc* pt of the new 8})&nish 
Constitution, till such time as he was compelled by force to do so. 

• Evhleiiee of the sagacitly of the King, in percci\ing that the con- 
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stitution of the Cortes was not calculated to beitefit the real interests 
of his cleminions^ may be easily and shortly adduced ;—thus, from 
the report made to the Cortes by the constitutional war minister, 
upon coniii^ into office in«lh20, we find that oi fliat time Sj)ain had 
•then a colonial territory of 90,000 square leagues, garrisoned by 
100,000 soldiers: at tl)e end of the three first years of the consti¬ 
tutional rc^fJ/iiCy this tcTritory had dwindled to IQ.fXH) square leagues, 
occupied by 0000 men ! ifl this 4:ime also,*civil w^ir rac;ed all over 
Spaldi, th(' rdyalirtt insurgents*tra^versed the l^cninsula in all direc- 
tioith to the very gates of Madrid, and had taken by assault, and 
occupied some td’tlic jirircipal fortresse.-f. * 

In Ills ])alace, the King’s authority was insulted, anfl his life in 
danger; his guards were attacked by the constitutionalists, routed, 
and dis[)andcd; his almoner, (the virtuous ecclesiastic Venuesa,) 
u])oit being acquitted .by tlie legal tribunals of ihe false accusations 
br(Might against hirp, Avas openly butchered by The pojmlace ; and in 
the provin(‘es, the Hisltop of \^i([ue, and upwards of a hundred ]>riests, 
\vor<‘ piit to dcfith without the form of a trial, sonu? of them (as at 
Corunna) Ixnng tied back to back and thrown into the sea, and 
<ilh<‘r^, as at St. Sebastian, Vigo and Tuy. shot upon tlie highway. 
At Videntia, tlu‘ King s friend, Ccn. Elio, the C’aplain-General of the 
}»rovinee, was tried and condemned upon the evidence of forged 
letters, and imreleiiiingly put to death; Avhilst legislative enactments, 
of a nature ^o jistonishing and monstrous as to be hardly credible, 
kept jxice u'ith the perversion of all law and justice, which attended 
the adnnnistratl(/n of the executive by the constitutional authorities. 
Thus, at one blow, tlie Avliolc of the religious orders in Spain, com- 
{)risrtig 1(»0,(UK) individuals, were suppressed by a decree of the 
(^>rtes, and the mem hers turned out upon the world uith a dona- 
ti<»n varying from 100 to 400 ducats apiece. The law of entail, und 
tile right of primogeniture, were set aside in a manner equally sum- 
iiiary, iintil Spain by the operation of this system (misnamed consti¬ 
tutional) was reduced in the course of three years to the state so 
well desirribed in the memorandum witli which the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington supjdieiULord Eitzroy Somerset, when the latter was des- 
}>atc!ied on a political mission to Madrid, by the Hritish ministry, in 
the eonnnencement of the year 1823. The following are the Duke’s 
w ords*:. 

* • * 

In Spain thc^ is at pri^ent no trade or public revenue ; the national 

property cannot be sold ; the interest of the n’itioual debt cannot be yaid, 
nor can.C'^fe army, nor any of the public servants and establisln’nents; and 
no money can be borrowed. • 

“ I happen to know, that tlie ]>rincip:il monied people in Europe, uill not 
lend tbeir money to Spain till tUi‘y diall see a system prewiil in tliat country 
wUmh shall afiord some hope of the rc-establisbincnt of jieaoe and good 
(U'der.” 

That the compulsatory acceptance»by the King of the system 
which Avas attended with such results, was the work of the Spanish 
jjcopiV in 1820, 4nay with grixit* safety be denied. 3'l,e whole of 
this proceeding vasultcd from the unwillingness o^thc Spanish army 
assembled at Cadiz for embarking for South America, to proceetbto 
its destination. These mutinous troops found leaders in Quiroga 
and Riego, and subsequently in (TDomieli\ Conde d’A'bisbal. ^ This 
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revolt was, in f.ict, (Xiot calculated to excite much surprise in the 
minds qf jjersons acquainted with the composition of the Spanish 
army, and aware of the degree to which the sentiments, ter)ned 
liberal, had been bee, 'ming fashionable aijiongst the S))anish officers, 
during the two reigns which pref»eded that of Ferdinand the Seveiith,- 
and of the proofs which had already been afforded of this being tlie 
case during the progress of the war of Independence. 

In Naples, Piedmont and Portugal, aSmilar displays of constitu¬ 
tionalism followed; arid the ease with which thcti'e forces wer'^- put 
down in the two tirst-named countVies, probably afforded encourage¬ 
ment to France and lii^r allies to attempt the restoration of order and 
tranquillity in the Peninsula. Tim decision of France, however, 
upon this point, must be looked upon as in a great measure tlie 
result of absolute necessity ; hir, independent of the risk which there 
obviously was of her subjects becoming infected with the constitu¬ 
tional mania, her territory had been repeatedly violated towards the 
close of lS22j and the commencement of by the predatory 

bands assembled under Mina, in Catalonia; whilst every factious re- 
negado or crazy constitutionalist, who took refuge within the Spanish 
frontiers for the purpose of hatching plots against her tranquillity, 
was encouraged and protected. Such was the stale of affairs when 
the allied monarchs, assembled in congress at Verona, determined to 


interfere. Were they mo\^e to blame in endeavemring tw overthrow 
the constitution of the Cortes in 1823, than Ferdinand the Sevciitl) 
in refusing to accept it in 1813.^ 

With respect to the question, as to the degree of merit which 
ought to be assigned to the Duke d'Angoiileine, for bringing to a 
successful termination the enterprise with whicli he was entrusted, it 
seems easy to place it within a very narrow compass: either the 
Spanish army o])posed to him was in favour of the constitution, and 
did its best to support it, or it did not. In the first case, the Duke 
d'Angouleme, in completely conquering such an army within its own 
country, would certainly appear entitled to the praise awarded on 
such occasions to able and successful generalship, and the Frencli 
troops under his command to the character of brave ami devoted 
soldiers;—if it be, on the contrary, the case that the Spanish army 
betrayed the cause which it had sworn to defend, its infamy is of the 
blackest dye, and the skill and prowess of the French generaRssimo 
may, perhaps, be supposed to stand upon a more fmeeitain basis; 
but it is presumed, that the niode at which to arrivef^ at an accurate 
appfeciatian of this question, must depend upon the pcrv^^il of a 
detail of the actual events of the war, divested as much as possible 
of party prejudice and misrepresentation: with which conviction 
the writer of the present sketches feels inclined to detain the reader 
no farther in a discussion with respect to the merits of the case, fnan 
by offering at this point of the narrative the opinion of Mr. Canning 
with respect to the difficulties which the Duke d'Angouleme would 
have to overcome, in the event of the French Government determin¬ 
ing upon the invasion of Spain in the year 1823. In a despatch to 
the-Duke of Wellington, who was at that time entrusted with the 
management of the ‘negotiations carried on between Great Dritiin 
and’the allied monarchs relative to the affairs of Spain, the eminent 
and Icfmenled* Foreign Seth*etary exnresses himself as follows:— 


4 
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If there be a determined jiroject on the part of’the Allies to interfere 
by force, «r menace, in the present 6trug*gle in Spain; so convinced .ore (is?) 
His Majesty's Government of the uselessness and danger of any such inter¬ 
ference, as wpil as its impractifiabUHy in execution, that when tlie necessity 
, arises, (or jather I would say when the {Opportunity offers.) I.arn to instruct 
your Grace at once frankly and peremptorily to declare, that to any sucli 
interference (come what may) His Mfijesty will not be a party.” 

. The obstinacy with whicl^the gc^vernment.of the Cortes continued 
to rojfct every attempt at conoiliation on the part of the allies, even 
aftf'* it was known that the Dukfe d'Angouloine had left Paris for 
the purpose of assmning the cbnnnand oi‘ the liYiny of the Pyrenees, 
w«>re the appearance of absolute infatuation ^ and at the same time 
no eflicient exertions were made by the Spanish authorities to repel 
by force the threatened hostilities. 

Ori the 11th of .lanuary address from the (^Jortes to the King of 
Spain was presented to Ilis Majesty, by the PrJsident Riego, expres¬ 
sive of tJie determination of the country to resist to the last the 
interference of foreigners, in any shajjo whatever; and at the same 
^ time their ]>assports were sent by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Colonel San Miguel) to the allied Ambassadors, with notes couched 
in fioleut and eonleinptuous terms. 

Several exiled Buou:i]>artists, amongst whom were Gen. Ji'AlIe- 
maud, (k)lonel Fabyier, and some others, drived in London, from 
whence tliey again took their departure in a vessel loaded with war¬ 
like stores, tricoloiired cockades and dags, and otlier I'cvolutionary 
emblems; and at Paris (ren. Piot, and several other persons, A\ere 
arrested just as they were stepping into a diligence destined for the 
soutlv of France, plentifully supplied with materials of a similar 
description. 

When all tlie circumstances of the case are considered, ami when 
we recollect the mixture of supineiiess and insolence displayed at this 
juncture by the government of the Cortes, it seems scarcely possible 
to avoid coming to the conclusion, that some anti-monarcliical eoii- 
s[)iracy was eouTited upon, of tvhich the Spanish ministry were 
cognizant, which was expected at this time to hurl from the throne 
of France the elder branch of the Bourbons,—or at least that it was 
expected, that the popular clamour in England in favour of the 
Spaniel constitutional system, would either force the British minis¬ 
try to ertibark as^ a belligerent party in the cause of ftj>ain, or resign 
their jdaces to inen wlio would not hesitate thus to sacrifice the true 
iiiterestv^f England at the shrine of mob violence and folly. ' 

The movements of the French troops on the northern side of the 
Pyrenees induced the Spanish Government to strengthen the garri¬ 
son of Vittoria with* an addition of some battalions of national 


guatds Slid volunteers, and the garrisons of Pampeluna and St. 
Sebastian were also reinforced by part of the division of Torrijos. 
Mina was named to the chief command in Catalonia, and after some 


hesitation, Abisbal was appointed to the military command at 
Madrid, with thennappropriate title of Political Chief. 

Colonel Fabvier, and some of the other refugees ivho had*^cft 
'Loudon, hud in the mean time arrived at Vittoria, where they 
occupied themselves in organising a legion composed of French, 
Neapolitan, and Piedmontese liberals. A silly display wa^ made by 
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these individuals on the JOtli of March, when a party of them, 
accompanied by Mina ajuJ Llaberra, appeared in front of the French 
lines, bearin*^ an enormous tricoloured flag and an imperial eagle, 
with which they pksfeed along the line, bwt were otdy received with 
derision by the French troops. •Mina alone seemed disposed to cross * 
the frontiers, but upon the officer at the French outpost having 
warned him to retire, he obeyed, and the party were not again heard 
of. Upon this ,occasion the Qucttidiemle, French news])aper, justly 
observed,— * ' r 

' I 


“ ('olom l Fahvier ni^jy have convince*} himself, that the eagle in \!te 
hantls of such a man as liuorfiiparte may have l)een a very talisman, hut iu 
llie hands of a Fabvier, the eagle is only an unavailing piece of’brass.” 


On the loth March 15123, Ins Royal Highness the Duke (FAiigou- 
It-me, accompanied by the Duke de Guiche, the Messieurs de Can- 
telon/and the two Polignacs, left Paris, in order to assume tfic 
command of the French army assembled on the northern side of the 
Pyrenees, and which was generally known to be destined for the 
invasion of Spain. 

One of the last persons who waited upon the Prince to embracre 
him and wish him success in his enterprise, was the Duke of Or¬ 
leans, now Louis Phillipc tlxe First; and as lie passed along, he was 
hailed by the loud acclamations of that fickle populace^ at whose 
hands his family had already endured so much misery. 

As he cojitinued his progress through the provinces, the Prince 
Generalissimo was received with every demonstration of the moht 
enthusiastic loyalty ; and adulation was unsparingly offered by all 
ranks and conditions to the descendant of the great Ilciiry and of 
Louis the Fourteenth. At Perpignan, he inspected the corp.v d’ttrmic 
of the eastern Pyrenees, destined to act under the command of Ilfar- 
shal Moncey, the Duke of Coriiegliano, in the contemplated cam¬ 
paign ; and on the 2!)th of the month, he arrived at Rayonnej and 
assumed the chief command of the army of the Pyrenees. The 
streets had been carefully covered with sand on occasion of the en¬ 
trance of the Prince into the town, and in the evening a splendid 
and spontaneous illumination took place in honourMf his arrival. 

Next day, the following proclamation was issued by his Royal 
Highness to the army. ^ 

“ Soldiers ! Wrrivo among you. I have htjen satisfied with.tlie good dis¬ 
positions which animate you, and wdtli y*mr constaiie.y ^n sujiporting the 
fatigues of a long march during the inclemency of the season. It will l)o 
by the splendour of every military virtue, that you will soon rnaftfrt'^t your 
devotion to your King*and to y*»ur (lountrv. Fidelity, honour, diselpliiu*,— 
these will jdways he tlie device of the white flag under wliich we are going 
to fight. o 

I shall watch over all y’our interests. *- 

,, “ Louis Antoine. 

" Hea<l-<|uartefs, Bayonne, M^arch 30th, 1823. 

By order of liis Royal Highness the Conniiandcr-in-chief 
t)f the Army, * ^ 

(Countersigned) The Major*Geucral, Count\ iuiLLEMiNOT.” 

Strong reinforcThtvents, amongst which were several battalions of 
the .Swiss and Royal Guar<l&, continued to press on to tlie frontiers, 
to jou* tire army of the ^Pyrenees, Before the ileparlure of the 
letter'frojn Paris, th^y were inspect'''d in the coyrt of the 7'uileries 
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by Monsieur, afterwards Charles the Tenth, when tliat Prince ad¬ 
dressed Ijieni as follows : 

“ Gentlemen,—To speak to the Royal Guard of epurage, fidelity, and 
devtftiuri, woi^d he to address^liem in useless language. 

• • “ 1 congratulate fronj tlie bott(m\ of *Jny heart a so^ wln> is dearer to 
me than life, upon the hoiumi* of conimandiiig you. 'fhe different corps of 
the guard and of the French army, are eijually fit to he presented to our 
enemies to cou<iuer them, nul t* the friends of or^er and jidelity to encou¬ 
rage thc‘m hy their u*>hle example^ 

“ fftaven will \'i.m‘l]safe to protect-*your efforts, aud my son after having 
ledn’Tiu to glory, will have the setiNfaction of soon bringing you hack to the 
ftmt of the paternal throne (d'the King.'* 

On his arrival at Bayonne the Generalissimo found the different 
cor}is of the army commanded as follows: — 

First c(»r])s, iMarshal the Duke of Reggio (Oudinot); second corps, 
Gen. Gonnt Molitor ; third corps, Gen. Prince/llohenlohe ; fourth 
corps, (Kastern l^yr.mees,) IVIarshal the Duke of (.'ornegliano (Mon- 
cey) ; ^lajor-Gcueral of the army, Count Guilleniinot. 

(heat clamour m a^ made in the liberal Journals at the time, that 

• the naiiies of Buonaparte’s generals, wlio had signalised themselves 
in i^pnin, were not to be found in the list of the commanders ritlior 
of tlie co/'/i* <!'armve or of the divisions of the army^ of the Duke 
dWngoulemc; ami it was affected to be ai'^'ured from tliis, tliat the 
army could not be slu'cessfid. iVrhaps the most rational answer to 
this objection, might have consisted in the question, ns to w'ho, or 
wliich of Bmmaparte's goiierals had ])ccn successful in Spain ! But 
tlie hundred days had intervened : this the liberals chose to forget, 
and in truth, the whole of Ihiomiparte’s marshals, with the exception 
of Mifedonald, IMarmont, and Victor, (tlie latter at the time holding 
tiu* jiortfolio of War Minister at Paris,) who liad not given pro^ofs 
of absolute treason to the legitimate dyniasty, uere emjtloy'ed in the 
army of the Duke d'Angouleme. It is also true, that some emigrant 
officers who had served witli distinction under foreign sovt^rcigns, 
during the period of the usurpation, were included amongst the 
commanders of the army of the Pyrenees—and that names privileged 
by history to beai a part in the military annals of Prance were also 
placed upon the list. 

On die same day tliat his Roybal Highness .arrived at Bayonne, 
the able, and faithful Alinister-at-War, the Duke dc' Delluno, idso 
reached the hea^<,l-quarters. It was natural that lie should wish to 
sec the army which hir> exertions had placed on so perfect a footing 
for taki.rjST tht* field, before it eoinmeneed the iinportant operations 
for which it was destined; and it was also surmised that the journev 
of the Duke bore some reference to a cons]>irac 3 '^ which was ru- 
moiii’ed to have been detected in the army of the Pvrentes, but tin's 
circumstance continued till the end of the wiir involved in mystery. 
On tlie 2nd of April, the Duke d’Angouleme addressed from his 



.warned of its dangers, would return to more moderate sentiniems, 
and would not be deaf to the councils of benevolence and reason,— 
but that still tliere was no appearance of the establishnient in Spain 
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of a state of things compatible with the safety of neiglibouring 
states. 'The proclamation went on to state, that the revaJutionary 
faction in Spain, which held the King captive,—which called for 
dethronement, and* >#hich menaced his life, and that of» his family, 
had carried its guilty efforts btfyond the frontiers. It had tried ali 
means to corrupt the army of his most Christian Majesty, and to 
excite troifbles in France, in the same manner as it had succeeded 
by the contagiosa of its* example and its*doctrineS| in producing the 
revolutions of Naples and Piedmopt, Und that deceived in its expec¬ 
tations, it had invitedjtraitors condemned by the tribunals of France, 
to consummate under the‘protection of triumphant rebellion, the 
plots which they had formed against their country. The time, it 
w'as said, had arrived for putting a stop,to the anarchy which tore 
Spain in pieces, took from it the power of settling its colonial dis¬ 
putes,' separated itrfrom Europe, and broke all its relations, with 
the august sovereigns whom the same intentions^and the same views 
united with his most Christian Majesty. France, it was said in this 
proclamation, was not at war with Spain, nor could his Royal 
Highness, sprung from the same blood as her kings, have any wish 
but for the independence, the happiness, and glory of the Peninsula, 

'—to unite himself to Spaniards, the friends of order and of the laws, 
to assist them in setting^frce their captive King, to raise again the 
altar and the throne, to rescue priests from exile, men* of property 
from spoliation, and the whole people from the domination of an 
ambitious few, who, while they proclaimed liberty, prepared only 
the slavery and ruin of Spain, he was going to cross the Pyrenees at 
the head of a hundred thousand Frenchmen. 

His Royal Highness went on to assure the Spaniards, that .every 
thing would be done for them, and with them; that the French 
wished not to be any thing but their auxiliaries ; that the standards 
of Spain alone should float over tlicir cities ; that the provinces 
traversed by the French army should be administered in the name of 
Ferdinand tlie Seventh by the Spanish authorities; that the severest 
discipline should be observed; that every thing necessary for the 
service of the army should be paid for with scrupiflous punctuality ; 
and that as soon as the deliverance of Spain had been effected, the 
French should return to France, happy to have preserved a generous 
people from t|j^e miseries prodticed by revolution, which experience 
had taught those of France but too well to a})preciiCe. ^ 

This proclamation wa# countersigned by Monsiehr de ]\rartignac, 
who accompanied the Generalissimo as Councillor of -State and 
Civil Commissioner"of his most Christian Majesty. 

On the 3rd of April the following order of the day was issued 

“ Soldiers! ,The confidence of the Kin^has placed me at your head, in 
order to folfil the noblest of missions. It is not the spirit of conquest iVhich 
hiis made us take-arms; a more generous motive animates us. We are 
going to replace a King on his 'throne, and to re-establish in a neighbour¬ 
ing country, which is a prey to anarchy, the order necessary to the happi¬ 
ness and prosperity of the two kingdopis. 

Soldiers I you ^ill res}>ect, and cause to be respected, religion, laws, 
and property ; and you will render easy the accomphsliment of the duty 
which has been imposed upon me of maintaining the most rigid discipline. 

I (Signed) " Louis Antoink, 

(Countersi^aied) “ Count Guii.leminot.^' 
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nr A MIDSHIPMAN of TUK last CKNf’TfUY. 

I ^ * 

• WhiKK Ahe army uyder the Diike*of York wa^etrcfjrrading, the 
fleet, under the comn'Sand of Sir Andrew JMitchellfu^as prevented by 
contrary winds from entering upon the intricate navigation of the 
Zayder Zee for some days afrer landityr the awn'y. On the approach 
of the .gxpeditidn, the Dutch flert had retired to the uppermost navi¬ 
gably tpart of this sea, and moored themselves in ii^line-nf-battle along 
the edge of a sand-bank. They consisted of eight sail of two-deckers 
and some frigates. After two or three days of anxious expectation, 
the wind at last came to the north-west, which, with the assistance of 
a flood-tide, enabled us to round the Ileldcr Point close under its nu¬ 
merous ,guns ; which, beijig now in the hands of o\)t friends, were no 
longer formidable to us. ^ 

The British fleet consisted of nine sail-of-tbe-line. But it was the 
policy of England at this time to nurse the growing power of Russia, 
who was then (.and was always expected to be) her faithful ally- 
Coiisisteutly with these views, a Russian fleet had been for some time 
cniisihg off tiie Texel in company with ours, and exercising with 
them in all their evolutions. To prevent thjj accidents which might 
have happened* from tlieir awkwardness, they* were not admitted into 
the British line; but formed one by themselves to windward, where 
they followed our motions. Two exceptions wore made: the Ratvasen, 
commanded by a sou of the first Seoto-Russian Admiral Greig, and 
the Mistizloff. These two ships had become so expert, that they were 
admittcil into the British line, and formed a part of it. They were, 
therefore, added to the nine ships which were destined to sail up the 
Zuyder Zee. By the Avay, these northern allies of ours sometime's 
amused us with odd feats iilustriitive of their power of stomach. For 
instance, when tlieir ships were being repaired at our dock-yards, the 
caulkers could never keep any slush in tlieir troughs. This said slush 
was a compound of the dregs of train oil, cleaning of lamps, and such 
like palatable stuff. The caulkers carry it to dip their caulking chisels 
in, to prevent tlie old pitch from sticking to the iron, while they drive 
the oakum into the seams with them. Now, the contents of these 
slush-troi^hs were too tempting a mor<;cau for the Russians. Accord- 
ingly, they*weBe alyays emptied, if not watched with due care by the 
caulkers. The tasCe of the officers was, s^jmetimes, more refined. A 

handsome ^aner was got up for a party of them on board the TJ-. 

one, who sat near the head of the table, was asked*if he would take 
some fish; but having settled that point Avith himself upon observing 
a butter-boat filled Avifrli oyster-sauce, and large enough to have 
Kerved*a small family as a soup tureen, he said he should like that. 
It was accordingly handed to him, and he forthwith pebbled up the 
conterits, to the ^reat dismay of all the fisliteatera. 

Tlie fleet of nine saU of British ami two sail of Russian two-deckers 
having roAinded the Welder Point, our course now made the wind fair 
for us. It increased, to a strong gale. But in this inland sea the 
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water was smooth,'so wc dashed merrily along, although there were' 
not many indies between our keel and the bottom. The Britisli ship 
America, and one of the Russian ships, getting a little out of the 
deepest part of ih% channel, stuck fastr-upon the ground. This re¬ 
duced the Hngljsh ships to tfie same numerical force ar the Dutc!i 
fleet, with one Jlbfesiaii ship in addition. Soon ^fter this, the masts of 
the enemy became.visible, with their large Dutch revolutionary ensigns 
flying. These, like'the Freimh^ were \;ri-coloured, and bore a cap of 
liberty in the up])er corner. But^thd blue, white,' and fed, wern ranged 
hori^fiontally instea(^of vertically. 

Agreeably to the quixotic zeal with which Britain exerted herself to 
save her friends from the oppressusx of the French, our declared object 
in this expedition was to restore to the good people of Holland tlieir 
legitimate Prince. But I have mentioned, that our army, at least, 
had^ found no gr<»t disposition in the good ])eople to receive liim. 
However, in following up this intention, the Prince of Orange's flag 
was hoisted in our ships alongside of the English ensigns; one sick; oi’ 
which, being thus darkened, it seemed encumbered with its accom¬ 
paniment, and to want the daring freedom with which it was wont tp 
wave alone. 

About noon we had reached within four miles of the Diitcli line. 


and would have been alongside of them in about half an hour, ll 
blew fresh, and it was therefore deemed proper to luiv'c a second rev*f 
in the topsails, that they might be luimlv for setting, in cuho tbe 

cables should be shot away after we had anchored aloiujsidc of our 
friends ; so at this time the fleet took in the second roof of their top¬ 
sails by signal, and furled the top-gallant sails. This was soon done, 
and we again resumed a steady course. Already the men began to 
trim and blow their mutches, to take off their jackets, one to tie a 
handkerchief round his head, another to tie one round his waist; and 


all began to tuck up their sleeves, and to arrange and rearrange the 
tackle of their guns; while a chosen portion stood by the stoppers, and 
attended to the cable, which was led out of the stern in oi dor to ancdmi* 


in the manner of St. Paul (by the stern). The brief space whicii now 
appeared to lie between some of us and eternity ^seemed too long, arul 
all appeared eager to span it over. At this time a boat was seen t(» be 
rowing towards us from the Dutch Admiral’s ship. She, as well as 
the boat, displayed a white flag. Almost simultaneously with the dis¬ 
play of this flag, the signal “ Prepare to anchor/^ flew from our Ad- 
pniral’s mast-head. Ip two minutes the preparative w^as hauled do^vn. 
The fleet rounded to, shortened sail, and anchored togetker^ retaining 
their relative positions to each other. These movements acted on the 
men like the touch of a conjuror's wand. Before—all were full of lif*' 
and alacrity. After the anchor wasdet go—'the men heard the orders 
that were given, and obeyed, but without the buoyant spring Imd the 
vigorous actieir which a few minutes before had been so conspicuous. 
There was one old rougli-^visaged sailor at my guns who had neither 
seemed so much excited by our approach to the enemy, nor so mucli 
cast down by our halt as the rest. When the ship was anchored, and 
^'ive had returned to our guns and were standing there idly, ivaiting for 
permission to leave them, this old son of Neptune broke out into a 
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kind of fioliloqny, tho tone and manner of which showed that he fully 
jr.irtook O^the general disappointniOnt. 

‘‘ 1 knowed that the-s would not fight.” | . 

“ Knowed'it?” said another, who understood him literally, “ How 
tlid you knhw it?” • 

“ How!—why, because they had enough of it two years ago. And, 

besides, I didn't like that 'erc^b-y Orange flag* hung up alongside 

of‘ours. I knqwed lhat no good^would come on it!” ^ 

Out^sailor in these opinions had exactly hit upon the causes of the 
disapf)ointmont. The Dutch sailors liad, by this Ume, discovered that 
the tri-coloured flag, with the cap of liberty in the corner, brought them 
no more liberty than an Orange flag. And, besides, as our sailor ob¬ 
served, they had had ** enough of it two years before,” So that they 
\vould not fight against the Orange flag. In this dilemma, the Djitcli 
Admiral displayed his flag of truce, and despatfj^ied a boat to beg 
twenty-four hours to wconsiilt with the authorities at Amsterdam as to 
^vhat should he done in consequence of our carrying the Orange flag. 
The answer of Sir Andrew Mitchell we understood to be, that he 
«night have one hour to consult the captains of his fleet; at the end of 
\vhic\^, if he did not surrender to the British flag, or hoist the Orange 
one, wc should be alongside of him. Before the hour elapsed, an an¬ 
swer came to say, tliut he surrendered to the Knglish flag, but had no 
Orange flag to* hoist. • 

An officer from each of the British ships was forthwith sent with a 

boat’s crew to take charge of the one which had been appointed as her 
opponent in the enemy's line. Here an anomaly took place which 1 
have never been able to unriddle. These officers took charge of the 
Dutch ships with the revolutionary colours flying, and they remained 
np until sunset; at wliich time they were hauled down, as were tin? 
British ensigns, in the usual manner. I never learned why the Dutch 
colours were allowed to be kept up so long. Perhaps it tvas conceded 
to their Admiral for his civility in surrendering with so little trouble, 
in order to be less offensive to the good people of Amsterdam, who!*e 
spires were in sight. Next morning, however, the Orange flag was 
hoisted by the British authority on hoard those ships. 

The America was still hard and fast upon the ground; the boats of 

the fleet were des[)atched to her assistance; the B-'s launch was 

sent with ,a stream anchor; the anchor was dropped in the proper 
direction, and ihe #nd of the cable taken on hoard of her. By it she 
hove off and joined the fleet. I have great plt^isure now in tlip recol¬ 
lection thdtl was employed in this boat; but it wa.^u rainy and blus¬ 
tering morning. We had left our ship about six, and did not get back 
to lier till one o'clock. I ** felt all the vulture in my jaws/' and I fear 
I had then more satisfaction in*sitting down to a dinner, which was 
also my breakfast, than at having been an humble accessary in saving 
Ills Majesty's ship America from peril. It^was a day or two after this, 
before the wind^dmitted of our returning to the llelder. When it 
did, we flailed down tfie Zuyder Zee in company with our prizes, tlitis 
easily won. • . . ^ 

,As thje crews of thS Dutch ships would not fight against the flag we* 
carried, it would not have been fair to have made prisoners of War of 
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thm. On our arrival at the Helder, therefore* they were landed* that 
they niight fight against thfe Prench; but whether they did this* or 
went home to otlve^ occupations* or joined the French army, I never 
heard. These were only the common ftien; the officers landed on 
-their parole; ancLthe petty officers, not being*«ufficiently'honourable 
to be trusted on^ferole, but too honourable to declare for tlie Prince 
of Orange, were taken over to £nglan(|.and shut up in prison. I am 
afraid that their consfttency was never rewarded by the French Go¬ 
vernment, who were the real rulers* of Holland at this timu] We 
remained at the H^^lder for some little time, which was occupied in 
putting the Dutch ships into sea-worthy trim for their passage across 
the North Sea. The first retrograde movement of our army was the 
signal for taking these ships out of the way of becoming a bone ot con¬ 
tention. According to what I have said, then, about the motions of 
the army, it must have been about the Gth of .October that I happened 
to be in a boat employed to bring off some rope from the Dutch arsenal 
at the Holder, when an aide-de-camp, who had come from the army in 
grebt'haste, was there enquiring for a boat to take him off to the Ad- 
noiraL ' Many officers asked him questions about the situation of the 
army, as we had heard the firing of a general engagement. The aide- 
de-camp was, of course, not communicative; but liis silence clearly 
showed that our army no longer advancing, and the hurry to get 
oflf the Dutch fleet (into one of the ships of which I was now sent) 
showed that our surmises as to the import of the aide-de-camp s com¬ 
munication were correct. By this time a number of British nien-of- 
war had arrived at the Holder, and each of those which had brought 
the Dutch ships down the Zuyder Zee was appointed to take charge 

of her protegee across the North Sea; so his Majesty’s ship- B-— 

came otf with the Dutch ship Batavia. We called her then His 
Serene Highness’s ship, and were all very loyal and wore Orange 
cockades. But as these vessels never returned to Holland, and as 
those among them that were thought available, were fitted out as men- 
ofLwar for our service; and, moreover, as I got fourteen pounds for my 
share in this expedition three years afterwards; I presume that our 
Government, upon second thoughts, determined that as the Prince of 
Oraxige had no country, he did not require a fleet of men-of-war. 

However, off we came with His Serene Highness’s ship Batavia. 
After passing the Helder Point, we kept along the shore for konae dis¬ 
tance towards Camperdown, in order to round the shoals which lie 
southward from the Toxehlsland. As we sailed along the coast, we 
could perceive symptoms of some of the comforts of a*eeat of war. 
We taw, over the low range of sandy hills, volumes of smoke arising 
from a town on fire. Peiton was, I think, the name which our pilot 
gave to this town. 

In 'the zest which the glorious news” of the Gazette Eittraor- 
diiffiry gave to \he old port over which it was discussed, these little 
items in the matter ot ivarfare served but as landmarks. “ How 
happy is Britain to escape being the seat of ‘war!” is a sentiment^ 
yrhich has been expressed; but,^ I believe, the ‘happiness has never 
been duly apprfti^ted. To have one’s house pluwdered by his friends 
in one day, and burnt by his enemies on the next, for the crime of 
aupplying «their oppements, must be no joke. British armies alone 
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always paid fur the supplies which they took, as our natitHial debt 
must remhid us; and yet, after all this, we are told by ofiicersf of the 
army, who must have had opportunities of knowing, that the French, 
who,levied (S>ntributions without paying for them, and who had no 
Reserve in \heir atrocities, if the deinanded supplies wefe not forth¬ 
coming, but who bowed to, and danced, &c. With the wives and 
daughters of the citizens, weje better received thgn' the upright, but 
inaccessible Briton. ^ There must ha^e been a §opd detfl of the spaniel 
in th^#e our allies; for al! peopfe, amongst whom our armies went to 
inet4*the French, were assumed^to be such. ^ 

We brought our prizes safely over to England, and I rejoined my 
ship. When I first joined this slii^, I fancied myself to have become 
a man—I was now sure of it, for 1 had been appointed to take charge 
of a watch in conducting a Butch line-of-battle ship across the North 
Sen. •! was further coiitirmed in this good opinion of myself by being 
rated u master's matg in a vacancy which happeifed in the B— at 
this time. Had I got this promotion under the good old gentleman 
on whose account I had joined her, I might have thought it a matter 
•of favour; but I was more proud of it as it ^vas. Before the ship was 
sent^upou any other service, it was again necessary she should he 
docked. To explain this, I must mention, that in beating out from the 
Nore after her former relit, the Pilot managedfjto run her upon a sand- 
l»ank called the Ooze, ^vliere she lay till the next tide. Notwithstanding 
the name of this shoal implying softness, it was hard enough to knock 
od' the false keel of our good ship, and to occasion her constantly to 

make water enough t(> find wholesome exercise for her crew, in the 
way that the cough of Sir Sampson IVIaclauglilaii did for him, according 
to his "wife's opinion in her answer to the benevolent condolence of 
Aunt (Jrizzy—It does him good, child; it is the only exercise Ue 
gets." 

Having above conducted the reader so near to a sea-fight, and then 
disappointed him, (which, by the way, was the Dutchman's fault, and 
not ours,) I thinlc I must here give him an account of one which did 
take ])lace some years afterwards with our friends the Russians, who 
had ttieii become our foes; and of which I had an opportunity of 
kiiowing the details. In the summer of 1808, when Buonaparte, aot 
contented to rule Spain through her corrupt government, insulted her 
people by,aii attempt to supersede the name of that government, and 
thus made his*firsff false step, he bad previously despatched a Spanish . 
army of 10,000 men, under the Marquis de Romana, to second his 
views in tile North, or more truly to send them out of SpaiA. The 
presence of this army on the shores of the Baltic,* and other thre^ 
cning appearances to our allies the Swedes, whose fleet was tboMght 
very inferior to that of Russia^ then at war with thexn> caused our 
Gove?nment to send a considerable fleet into the Baltic, under 
comipand of Vice-Admiral Sir James Saumarez, noA^*Lord de Sau- 
marez, for thek protection- While the ^ain body of this fleet re¬ 
mained upon the coa^t of Sweden to guard it, and to obtain informa¬ 
tion of the disposal* of the enemy V force, a detachment of it undqr 
Rear-Admiral, now Sir Richard Keats, was stationed-hi the Bell (thkt 
part of this inland sea which lies between the islands of Zealand and 
Funen). 'Thte othcer succeeded in opening a communication with the . 
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Murquia de lu Roniiiiia, uud ultimately embarkeil his whole oriny^ who 
were thus relieved from their banishment, and returned toojoin their 
brethren in Spnin. Two ships had also been detached under the 
orders of Rear-AdiAiral Sir Samuel Hood, to join the Swedish fleet, 
and co-operate with them. These two ships were the Centaur (his' 
Bug-ship) and the^|niplacable, commanded by Captain, now Sir Byazn 
Martin. • ^ ^ 

Having procv^eded' to Carlscroeia, the ]>rincipa^ naral arsenal and 
harbour of Sweden, Sir Samuel Hood'learned there that the Swedish 
fleet had put to sea; but there was no^account of the Russians httviiig 
yet dune so. However, while the Centaur and Implacable were com¬ 
pleting their water at this place, accounts came that the Russian fleet 
was at sea, and that the Swedish fleet had put into a port on the coast 
of Finland. A strong breeze blew directly into the harbour of Curls- 
cronff, out of which no line-of-battle ship had ever beaten before, the 
entrance to it being ^ong and very narrow; and the Swedes had taken 
it for granted that it was impossible. “ On ne pent pas/* But ima- 

§ inary impossibilities did not deter Sir Samuel Hood. The two ships 
id beat out. I am afraid to say how many tacks it required, but I 
think the number was thirty-nine. 

The soutlieru coast of Finland, which forms the northern shore of 
the gulf of that name, is^nuch indented by bays and creeks; and near 
to the lower extremity ot this coast, where it rounds olF into the Gulf 
of Bothnia, the creeks are formed by numerous islands. Into one of 
these creeks the Swedish fleet had put, when they heard of the Rus¬ 
sians being at sea; although it is not easy to uiidorstaud what the 
Swedes had gone into tiie Gulf of Finland for, if it was not to meet 
the Russians. But this mode of warfare was very ])revalent then 
among those nations, us it had been in former times with Britain also, 

when modes of attack were discussed at great length, and some ad¬ 
vantage always ex|)ected to be gained, before a battle should com¬ 
mence ; instead of going direct to their point in the straightforward 
bull-dog fashion of later years. A little before this time, I saw an 
amusing instance of the sort of warfare to wliicli I have referred, be¬ 
tween the Danish and the Swedish flotilla of gun-boats. His Ma¬ 
jesty's sliip A-, in which I then was, lay at Mahno, for the purpose 

of escorting the convoys of British merchant vessels, which passed into 
the Baltic through the channel between this corner of Sweden and 
Copenhagen, which is opposite to Mahno. The chabincd" is called the 
Mahno piissage. The p^rt qf this passage navigable for large ships is 
narrow, and the ^vhole distance across, from Malmo to Copenhagen, is 
such, that each cazr be seen from the other, though both lie low. The 
Danes and Swedes have each their flotilla of gun-boats at those places 
respectively. It is quite clear, that twif hostile ports so situated, could 
not both long continue to have such flotillas, were it not for th^ care 
with which they murse them, and the indulgence of each to the o{;her 
by retiring when it appears- to he incumbent upon bis opponent to 
attack. * 

His Majesty's ship A-had escorted a large nconvoy through the 

Mulnio passage ixto the Baltic, and was returning'to her anchorage at 
Malmo. She was in the narrowest part of tlie channel, when it fell a 
dead calm. /Fhe Danish gun-bdats sallied fortli to attack her, and 
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forming themselves into two divisions^ took positions upon each quarter 
from whi^ they might have almost destroyed her with very little risk 
to themselves^ if they had^advanced about 500 yards nearer than they 
did.^ They would thus have chosen a distance which their long 
•thirty-two*pounders would have banged through the ship with every 
shot; and the sharp and low points which they presented to be tired at 
could not easily have been hit by our guns at that distance?; but they 
kept at the extrem^ range of their guns, and did but listle dihnage- A 
light'air of wind enabled the to get out of her helpless situation 

in tirese narrows^ and to gain h^r anchorage at Malmo. 

JJy the time she arrived there, the SvVedish"Hotilla were getting 
under way, and stood out very bdldly to attack the Danes, who were 
now retiring towards Copenhagen. The Swedes followed them with 
great demonstrations of zeal, and cheered us as they passed. The 
chase -of the J3anes continued until they had nearly reached theit own 
side of the channel. ^ It now seemed proper etiqftette that the tables 
should be turned, and that the chase should now proceed the other 
way. Accordingly, tlie Danes having put about, and stood out to 
»meet their pursuers, we expected to see some liard fighting, but this 
was,not intended; the Swedes put round also, and stood back to 
Malmu, with the Danes chasing them, till they got near the Swedish 
shore, when it became their turn again to b# pursuers; and this glo¬ 
rious game of' humbug was continued across and across the channel for 
the rest of tlie afternoon. The Danish Gover/wientj however, were 
more in earnest, and censured the commander of their flotilla for not 
going nearer to the British ship. VVe understood that he was super¬ 
seded, and one of more dctei’miiiaiioii put in his place. The effects of 

tins change were made apparent uj»on his Majesty's ship A-the 

next time that she was returning through the i\Ialmo ptivSsage, when 
she was again cauglit in a calm. She was attacked in good style by 
this flotilla, lost all her topmasts, her lower-masts, rigging and hull 
were much cut up, and she had sixty men killed and wounded. 

Formidable things in the smooth water of inland seas these gun¬ 
boats are. But this is not the account of the battle which 1 promised. 
Wlien his Majesty's ships Centaur and Implacable had succeeded in 
beating out of the harbour of Carlscrona, the wind was fair for them, 
and they were not long in reaching the port where the Swedisli fleet 
lay bloc^ded by the Bussiaiis. The position the bluckaders had taken 
u]) off the poft iwJinitted of those ships passing them, l^hey did this, 
ind sailing into the port, joined the Swedes. ^ The Swedish and Rus¬ 
sian fleets had nearly the same numerical force as to ships of^the-line. 

I forget the exact number, but I think it was t\Velve or thirtben of 
eucli. The Russians, however, had more frigates, and some of them 
were heavy sliips with'guns oit their gangways. Besides this differ¬ 
ence'two of the Russian ships, the Angel Gabriel, and another tre- 
mei\dou3-Iooking three-decker, having guns on their gangways, showed 
four complete tiers of guns. • 

No sooner did Sir'Saniuel Hood get into the port where the Swedes 
were, tliau he beg^fn his attack upon their Admiral. Not upon his 
ship, but upon hiint^lf i/i propria persona, to urge bes going out with 
the British ships to attack the Russians. A great many obstacles 
were to be encountered. Some of his ships were in wapt of this' or 
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that necessary repair^. All these were undertaken and completed by 
the assistance of the 'British ships. But to crowu all, the \v«ter-caslts 
were on shore, and lie could not go to sea without water. The boats 
of the Centaur and* Implacable had them On board for him that night. 
While these things were going dn, the Russians* did not like thelcxik' 
of two British ensigns flying amongst the Swedes. Still they ex¬ 
pected it £o be a r«jc de guerre. But^to assure themselves on this 
point, the/ made a pretence to send a frigate in 'w^ih flag of truce, 
whose Captain satisfled himself tlijit fbe ships were really what "they 
seemed to be. After he had joined fleet, the Russians saw u* cor¬ 
roboration of his acSbunt Uy the British and Swedish ships getting 
under way, and standing out on th^morning of the 25th of August. 
It was now the Russians' turn to run. The western extremity of the 
coast of Revel, which forms the southern shore of the Gulf of Finland, 
terniifiates in nn island. The island is set into an indentation of the 
lartd, and thus forms'and protects a creek which we called Port Baltic, 
and the island we called Rodgerwick; but as I do not observe this 
island and port marked in our common atlases, 1 presume they are of 
no great note, though the island and coast are fortified to protect this 
harbour. From the anchorage where the Swedes had been blockajled, 
across the month of the gulf to this port, is about sixty or seventy 
miles. This distance, therefore, the Russiaus had to run before they 
could reach a place of safety. The wind was blowing ddwn the gulf, 
(from the eastward) so that they could wake a course for this port, but 
could not have fetched much above it. For this purpose they were 
nejirly close-hauled on the larboard tack. When the two British ships 
and the Swedish fleet made sail in chase, they were a good distance to 
leeward as well as astern of the Russians. Before the night set in, a 
very sensible change had taken place in the relative positions of the 
British and Swedish ships. The Centaur and Implacable had left the 
Swedes nearly as far as they were now distant from the Russians, on 
whom they were gaining fast. This troubled the SAvedish Admiral- 
A Lieutenant of the Centaur was on board of him to interpret signals. 
The Admiral was very desirous to know from him whether Sir Samuel 
Ilood .>vould engage at night. lie took great painato explain that he 
was very ready to fight in the day-time, but did not understand flgiit« 
iqg at night. He was assured, hoAvever, that Sir Samuel Hood would 
bring the Russians to action whenever he could come up wjth them. 
The fears of the Swedish Admiral were so far groundless^ that the 
Brhash ships did not conve up^with them during the short night which 
fallowed y but when the sun rose, they appeared to him UT be among 
the K&'ssians. Still he wondered that no firing had commenced. 
They were in fact not near enough to do any good in that way as 
yet; The Centaur and Implacable both sailed \vell. In this general 
ebas^ there was no restraint as to keeping stations between thosd two 
ships. There was, therefore, a fair trial of their sailing. The Impla¬ 
cable had the be^t of it. In *the course of the chase she had gained 
ab,<?ut a imile and* a half to windward of the Cefttaur, and by seven 
o!clock, she was in the wake of the Sewolad, thft leewardmost and 
steriimost of the •Bussian line. She Avas a largt eighty-gun ship. 
Before this time the* Sewolad had tacked to get into the wake of her 
own'fleet, an4 had stood on the starboard tuck about hali»an hour for 
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this purpose. The Implacable followed by tacking afteir her, and when 
the Hewolnd again tacked to follow the Russian fleet on the larboard 
tack, the Implacable had gained so much, that the|i^ewolad passed her 
to \^indwar(k near enough \n exchange broadsides; the Implacable 
•luiving stdbd on until she was in the wake of the Scfwolaa, again 
tacked after her. 

The Swedisli fleet were by this time hull-dopja to lec\^rd. The 
Implctcable, n<pv sufliciently far to tvindward,* xyas aWe to^keep her 
sails 'ciean fnli, and soon shot up under the lee*quarter of the Se'wolad, 
whe/e a thundering exchange ^f broadsides commenced. The Rus« 
siaii Admiral could not stand this, but made a signal, which was an¬ 
swered by tliree large ships. Tlfey bore up to succour the Sewolad, 
When Sir Samuel Hood iii the Centaur saw this, he forthwith made a 
signal of recall to the Implacable, who therefore left her friend the 
Sewolftd, and hearing up, came down to the Centaur. The two ships 
formed in close order^to wait the result and support each other. The 
Russian Admiral made another signal, which recalled his ships, and 
they all continued to stand on towards Port Baltic, while the British 
K ships kept close astern to watch for an opportunity of attacking any 
stragglers. 

Ihe land on the Revel side of the gulf, at the end of which Port 
Baltic is situated, now hove in sight, and th^ Russian fleet looked up 
for their jiori; but tjhe Sewolad, which had been tlie leewardmost be- 
tbre she was attacked by the Implacable, at Avhich time she lost a 

hundred and thirty men, and had her sails and rigging much cut, 
never got lu‘r sails to stand -well afterwards ; so that, of course, she 
fell t(» leeward of the rest still more, and when they barely fetched in 
to Po»t Baltic, she was unable to weather the j)oint of the island that 
fornuHl it, and dropped her anchor close to the coast of this island. 
The British ships followed the Russian fleet until they had all stood 
in to this ]^ort, and then bore up and ran down upon the Sewolad. 
She apjieared to be aground, but a nearer approacli showed tliat she 
had boats towing her. She had weighed her anchor, and was endea¬ 
vouring to make her way round the ])oint against the uind, whicb was 
now very light. When Sir Samuel Hood perceived the boats towing, 
and thereby saw that she was afloat, he observed, that if there was 
water for her, there would be water for the Centaur, which now 
steeredVjght for her, followed by the Implacable. » 

As the coilrse ^f the Britisli ships lay down the coast, and the head 
of the Sewolad was directed up, the C»Titai>r approached her tiecHy 
end on. The wind, being light, made the approach slow, arid, j^was 
quiet. There was no useless firiiig of guns to lull the light wind into 
a calm, but all that could be courted into the sails was made use of. 
The boats which had been serit to tow the Sewolad dispersed. The 
foreJhoat corronade on the forecastle was the first gun that was fired. 
Tln^ signal fur its discharge was the crackling noise made by the flying' 
gib-boom of the Sewolad, as it broke its way through the fore-topsail bf 
the Centaur. Her'helm was now put hard a-starboard, and as she 
grazed her way across the hawse* of the Sewolad, carried away her 
flying ^gib-boom and gib-boom in succession, untij Ifer bowsprit hung 
in the main rigging of the Centaur, whose triple-shotted broadside 
went olF gun by gun as they came to bear upon the bows of tbjs do- 
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voted Sewobdj until you might have driven a coach and six through 
them. Had this continued when the hulls of the two shipa came in 
contact^ the burning, powder blazing up between them, would inevi¬ 
tably have set both on lire. Sir Samuel Hood, therefore^ gave or 5 lers 
to board the Sewolad, whose bowsprit now lay ^ver the poop of the 
Centaur. The Radians made a pretty good stand for a little time 
upon their)forecasth^ but were soon ov^powered, and submitted, al- 
toough not until four pf*the Centefur’s men had been kil|ed, and about 
t)venty-eight, including the first lieutenant, wounded. During this 
encounter both ships^liad fallen aground. 

Capt. Martin, perceiving that no good could be done by a third ship 
coming in contact with two vessels "thus entangled with each other, 
and with the ground, anchored the Implaqable in a most seanianlike 
manner a short cable's length to seaward from them ; and running a 
stream cable to the Centaur, hove her off as so^)n as she had done her 
work. The boats of ^both ships were now employed to take the pri¬ 
soners out of the wreck for the purpose of burning her. When they 
had commenced doing this, it was perceived that the Russian fleet 
which had anchored, were again moving, three of them being already 
under way and standing out. Sir Samuel Hood then despatched a 
boat with a flag of truce, to say that it was his object now to save the 
lives of the remaining <v*aw of the Sewolad, and particularly of the 
wounded, but if the Russian fleet moved, they muat instantly be sacri¬ 
ficed by her being set on fire. The three Russian ships again an¬ 
chored, The removal of the wounded and of all the prisoners was 
completed, and the Sewolad being set on fire, made her final exit in 
great splendour. 


MODERN TROOPS AND TACTICS—CaVALRY AND INFANTRY. 

I HAVE perused an article in the United Service Journal for the 
month of March 1832, wherein a correspondent, who signs himself 
J. M. has entered into a farther discussion on ‘the same subject of 
which he previously treated in the Number of the* Journal for May 
1831. If I understand that correspondent rightly, his assertions may 
be summed up briefly thus-—The tactics of our infantry are highly 
defective—the* musket and bayonet is a rickety, zig zag, phhandy 
instrument"—and Sfpiares of infantry when attacked* by cavalry, will 
ineritably he broken and^'dcst^^oyed, provided the horsemen knony and 
do tlj^^ *luty; the fire delivered from a s^are being described by him 
as “ a wretched volley of musketry/* Thus much for the tactics, 
arms, and helplessness of infantry. 

Our cavalry are censured for a want of that chivalrous spirit and 
daring that existed amongst them at the affairs of Villiers-en-couche, 
and at Gateau CUmbresis ; but they are assured that if in future they 
ride boldly and with determination at infantry in square, neither the 
bayonet or the foot soldier, nor the weak^ inoffAisive fire from his 
musket, will avail; and that the sqdare must inevitably be annihilated. 

r am at all times unwilling to enter into contrbversies merely for 
the sake of so doing ; but really the creed of your correspondent is so 
much ,at variance with that of the majority of the oldest and most ex- 
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jieriencecl officers, that I cannot refrain from otfei^ng a few remarks ; 
uiul this Wo in the spirit of good feeling, for whibh I Iwpe J. AI. will 
give me credit, however great may be the difference of our opinions on 
tliese matter» 1 to obsfjrve also, that my notions are not founded 
Vui ttheory, Bui on pracMce ; and having*participated in the* whole of the 
Peninsular cnmpaigus> as likewise the battlee of (^uatre Bras and 
Waterloo, I trust I shall no|^ be considered presumptuous^ in giving 
an opinion. It is not my intention to enter into S detail of the mode 
of warfere pursued by the ancieAts,,for I conceive it to be a matter of 
per&tt indifference to us of the present day, what system of tactics the 
Grecians and Romans adopted, or the mofle which they found most 
efficacious for breaking the heads bf their opponents; my object being 
to offer a few remarks on modern warfare. 1 will candidly confess, 
before 1 proceed to touch on those matters, that although it is much 
the fashion, even to the .present day (especially with those whose*cum- 
]>aigns have never extended beyond the perusdl of a few military 
volumes by the firesicle), to draw comparisons between the soldiers of 
<dd and those of the present time, unfavourable to the latter, 1 cannot 
ftbecoine a convert to that doctrine; neither do 1 credit those who as¬ 
sert that we have been constantly degenerating from the days of Cceear 
to the })reseiit period. 

Colonel Napier, alluding to the march rn^de by the light brigade 
under Gen. ftaufurd^the day it reached Talavera, very justly observes. 

Had the historian Gibbon lived in those days, he might have spared 

liis sneers alwiit the elfemiuacy of modern soldiers.” This brigade of 

modern soldiers contrived to march upwards of sixty English miles in 
about twenty-six or twenty-seven hours; and it ought not to be for¬ 
gotten* that for some days before, the troops had been irregularly sup- 
plitd with bread; that they performed this march in the hottest time 
(»f the year, and in the hottest part of Europe; that water to quench 
their tliirst was with the utmost difficulty to be procured on those sun¬ 
burnt plains; and that together with knapsack, great coat, fire arms. 


eighty rounds of ammunition, accoutrements, canteen, and havresack, 
ike. the soldier curri^ a heavy load; and finally, that the brigade 
reached Talavera ii* a compact, well-formed body, having left but very 
few stragglers on the road. I had the honour to belong to the light 
brigade; and as I accompanied it on that occasion, am ready to vouch 
for all flie above particulars. If the charge of “ degeneration** made 
by many agaitist modern soldiers be correct, a Roman legion would, by 
the rule of three, have performed the savie distance in thirteen koufs, 
which occupied the light brigade iweiiiy^six. i 

No thinking and unprejudiced person will aUow*himBclf far 

deceived, as to credit that any body, either of Grecian or Roman soldiers, 
that ever drew the bredth of life, could have made a similar march in 
a sh()^te^ space of time, iii better order, or with so few stragglers from 
their ranks. How long the notion will continue to h^ld its groitnd, os 
to tfie vast sup^iriority of the soldiers of Greece and Rome over those 
of modern days, it k hard to say; for the delusion, the humbug, (1 
cannot Imt so term it,) has been handed down from father to son, frqia 
generation to generiftion; and it will probably continue to be handed 
' down to the ^etid of the chapter. 

It is customary to teach the schoolboy at an early age to Ipok with. 
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wonder and admiration at the extraordinary feats of the soldier of old, 
aiid^ at the same moment, he is instructed to look dgwn with contempt 
on the exploits of ;those of his own time. When, however, we arrive 
at that age which enables us ttj think fof ourselves, it behoves t»s to 
view these stibjects fairly and dispassionately, "and not to allow our 
judgment tQ be. blinded by the lessons instilled into our minds, too 
often, by j^dantic pedagogues. ,, 

The author df “ Hodollections *Uf the Peninsuli^,” speaking of the 
defence of Thermopyl® (notwithstanding his veneration for the sol¬ 
diers of that period^') says, he is of opnion that an equal numbei of 
British grenadiers would Save maintained the pass with the same 
degree of bravery and devotion; and in this I quite agree with the 
author. 

I shall undoubtedly be considered heretical by those who blindly 
worsliip the exploits of the ancients, and at the same moment aifect to 
hold excessively cheal) those of modern soldiers, if I question whether 
the murderous discharges of round shot, shells, grape and musketry, 
and the desperate charges of cavalry to which the soldiers of our own 
time have been so repeatedly exposed, would not have been found in¬ 
finitely less palatable, more trying to the nerves of the Grecian -and 
Roman soldiers, and have made much wider gaps in their phalanxes, 
than the weapons with v*^uch they were wont to be assailed. I shall 
also, periiaps, be deemed exceedingly sceptical I entertain further 
doubts, whether the heroes of old would have met the storm of mo¬ 
dern warfare with more unflinching bravery than was evinced by those 
who fought at Borodino, Leipsic, Corunna, Talavera, Allmera, Water¬ 
loo, and in a thousand other fields. Finally, I am of opinion that the 
soldiers of olden time were neither more nor less than men; tlnu they 
were brave men too; but I liope to be pardoned for presuming to be¬ 
lieve that they excelled those of the present day in no one of those qua¬ 
lities most to be appreciated in men who folloAv tlie professi<»n of arms. 

I now take leave of Greeks and Romans, and I beg to offer an apo¬ 
logy for this very long digression. As to our tactics, I never was a 
blind admirer of all the manoeuvres introduced by the late Sir D, 
J3undas for the drill of our infantry, inasmuch as I know that some of 
them wefe utterly impracticable under the fire of an enemy; and the 
same objection may be found to some of the movements established for 
the infantry within the last ten years. In admitting this, however, I 
am of opinion that during a long interval of peace, itPis well to make 
reg^'ments so handy, thaii you^ may turn and twist them about in all 
shapjs.wfth ease; commanding officers of battalions nevtfrtheless di- 
r^?ctlng their chtbf attention to the instruction of those under them 
in the the very few manoeuvres which they will, in reality, ever 
be called on to perform in face of an enemy, and in making them ncr- 
fect in those few above all others. 

As there are* ^ways some tacticians to be found holding opinions 
diametrically opposite to the''generality of others, and us I have ven¬ 
tured to assert that a regiment when in the field will be called on to 

E ut in practice but few of the movements established for their drill at 
ome, I will enuifierate those few, and this I do from ocular demon¬ 
stration. Marching either in close column, half, whole, or at quarter 
distance;.the formation either into line or square from cohimn, as cir- 
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cumatancGS may require; advancing or retiring ifi square; advancing 
or retiring in line, covered by skirmishers ; taking ground to the riglit 
or left by a march in column, and wheeling a solic^ column to the right 
or left. To 4;hose who scrwd throughout the Peninsular war and at 
*WaferIoo,»I appeal ;«and would aslf them, if they ever witnessed, 
during the whole of that period, any other manoeuvres performed 
by our own army or by that of the French. ' " i 

• The few above enumerated I do, with all due deference to your cor¬ 
respondent, conceive to be as siftiplp and as near perfection as possible. 
They sutficcd at least to gain never-fading laurels for the British army, 
and to bring it victoriously out of every sftnguinaVy battle without cx- 
ceptioyiy in which it was opposed th the very best and most experienced 
of all the continental troops, from 1801 in Egypt, to the termination of 
the war at Waterloo in 1815. The system therefore is quite perfect 
enough to satisfy me, and I am for " letting well ahne;” although I 
am not one of those so bigoted to old systems, sh to believe that im¬ 
provements may not be effected from time to lime. 

But ‘‘ J. M.’* in objecting to the tactics of our infantry, appears to 
I think, that to the defectiveness of “ the system,'" as he styles it, is to 
be attributed our not having tiiken more prisoners at the battle of 
Vittoriii, and on other occasions during the war. He cannot, however, 
be ignorant of the fact, that an army of Frendimen having the start of 
their cncmic?s, and being resolved to beat a rapid retreat, abandoning 
their artillery, baggage, and the whole materiel of their army, had 
most indisputably the power of getting away from their pursuers, 
unless it can be satisfactorily proved that Frenchmen are less nimble 
of foot than Englishmen. I confess myself, therefore, unable to guess 
what ^ijsiem q/'would have enabled the Duke of Wellington's 
army to make more prisoners on that occasion; unless, indeed, a con¬ 
siderable portion of our troops could, by some stroke of magic, have 
managed to gain the high road to Panipluna, and have thus placed our 
beaten foe between two lires. That victory was considered of no little 
importance, either by friends or foes, for it enabled the Duke of 
W'ellington fortliwith to overlook France from the Pyrenean passes, 
to menace, and lii\ally to invade that ‘^sacred territory." True it is, 
and universally known moreover, that Alarshal Soult, not many weeks 
after the disasters of the French at Vittoria, contrived to make a dash 
with overwhelming numbers at a handful of our troops in the Py¬ 
renean |5asses, f»iid to win his way nearly to Pampluna; and it is 
equally certain, that one half of our army beqt him to his heart's con¬ 
tent ; and &fter a succession of contests amongst these mountains, drpye 
his army back into France, after it had sustained d loss of hfte^iWliou- 
sand men. Here again the tactics and the system of our army proved 
successful. * » 

TKie writer in question seems to look down with something nearly 
approaching to sovereign contempt on the unfortunatie* infantry soldier 
of the presentwday, inasmuch as he considers his musket and bayonet a 
poor, inefficient wesrpon, especially against cavalry; and has, moreover, 
taken\he trouble ^ calculate howi many Frenchmen fell at Waterloo 
by the. fire of our nnfantry ^ by which calculation J. M." says, “-all 
the exertion of two men during an entire day only bitought down 
one enemy !•!! ” J. M.” will perhaps excuse my obserying, that' his 
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estimate of the nniriber of French who fell at Wjiterloo is very much 
lower indeed than rfny I ever saw or heard of before. Ifc has been 
rated at nearly doub^ his sltitement. But this is a point which I do not 
pretend to determine. Now as “ J. M.” condemns without hesitation 
the musket and bayonet, is he *pre|)ared to suggest some better and 
more formidably weapon for our infantry ? 

He states^ thalT’^ /wo thovsand Highlanders at Prestonpans, armed 
with broad swords and targets, overthrew at the first onset neatly three 
thousand British infantry and hy adds, that “ although the British 
infantry in 1745 could neither move^nor form with the rapidity of 
modern infantry, and although they used wooden ramrods, which were 
liable to break, still the defeat al^Ve mentioned did not result frctm 
any tardiness of movement on the part of, the King's troops, or fn»m 
their wooden ramrods; for the King's troops were drawn up and 
formM when assailed by the Highlanders, and,a charge could leave in* 
time for more than oue or two volleys.'* 

Let ns suppose a similar experiment to have been tried in our own 
day. Two thousand of Buonaparte's imperial guard, (or two thousand 
Highlanders, I care not which,) armed with broad swords, attack a 
brigade of British infantry of equal numbers, formed in line, either in 
a close or open country, and armed witli muskets, bavonets, and ball- 

cartridge. Admitting jlie British infantry to have only time to 
deliver tfco volleys of musketry (the latter of the two bding reserve<l 
until the attacking party arrived within ten yards of the line), and 
then to charge with the boyonet, can “ J. M." really persuade himself 
that the assailants would liave the most remote chance of rucc(*ss ? 
1 hold the musket and bayonet alone, exclusive of the powder and 
ounce of lead, to be a more formidable weapon than a sword ; and, 
therefore, as two volleys, or even one poured in steadily at a few yards 
diartance, would inevitably have the effect of shattering the ranks of 
the assailants most cruelly, a charge with the bayonet would speedily 
put the finishing stroke to the business. 

The British infantry were doubtlessly as brave in 1745 as those of 
the present day, but even M." admits that they could neither 
^nove nor form with the rapidity of modern infantry; and I need not 
remind him that the capability of moving quickly and correctly are no 
inconsiderable attainments- I beg leave, moreover, to doubt whether 
the^re of the.infantry in 1745 was so quick and accurate as is how the 
case. Numbers of French officers, who were opposed during the last 
W8f to all the continental troops as well as to our own, have universally 
de&Qribe^-the fire of the British infantry as much quicker, mid more ac¬ 
curals^ directed, thlin that of any other army in Europe. I state this, 
because J. M;" in his paper in the U. S. Journal of May 1831, 
speaking of the British infantry, terms them '^individually very bud 
snots." opinions, however, delivered on that point by our enemies, 
who have BO often felt the effect of our fire, 1 should feel disposed, to 
pay some little deference to, ebren had I not been enabled to form some 
pdgment from my own personal observations and experience. 

admit that J. M.” has not suggested the introduction of Highland 
broad swords in the^ place of mnskets and bayonets for our infa/itry ; 
but as he appears to despise the latter weapon so tlieroughly, I have 
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some little curiosity to know what he would substitute for it. 1 am one 
of those old-fashioned persons who entertain a much higher opinion of the 
musket and bayonet; and it is almost needless to^appeal to those who 
liave witnessed the movement of large armies ddring a succession of 
cumf)aign8'yin order to ^iscerlain whether infantry is not the only perfect 
arm —the only arm which can move^ fight, and march independently 
and alone, unsupported by cavalry and artillery, if'required to do so, 
either in an open or in an intersected country. Oan a body of cavalry, 
unacc^impanied by'the other a?ms^ make its \/ay through a hostile 
couptry. through a country diversified with hill and dale, plains, woods, 
rocks, and defiles? No;—a handful of ii?fantry Vill stop them in a 
wood, in a defile, or against eualosures. The whole military wo'rld 
knows that ten, twenty, or a hundred pieces of artillery dare not pro¬ 
ceed through a hostile country unless strongly escorteil by either or 
both i;>f the other arms. Infantry, on the other hand, can make its 
way across any country alone. In a country chequered with hill ami 
dale, mountaiu and plain, rock uiul river, this arm of the service can 
never be jiut out of its ])lace, ])rovided that it be made up of such 
„ troops as are really deserving of the name of infantry. I allude not to 
raw, half-;furmed levies, but to such troops as were constantly in the 
hal)?i: of ooinlng in contact with each other in the Peninsula, from 

to]«]4. 

Instances >ii abundance may be adduced in'support of my opinion as 
to the capability of infantry in square to resist cavalry. J. M.” 
indeed admits, that the battles of Marengo, Auerstadt, Asperu, and 
Waterloo, were gained by the firumc'ss of the infantry in withstanding 
the attacks of cavalry. Such battles are ])roofs so incontrovertible of 
the sii^eriority of infantry in square over cavalry, in any description of 
country, as to require no small degree of logic to do away with tliat 
opinion in the minds of all unbiassed persons. Will it be denied that 
the struggle between the French cavalry and the squarevS of our 
infantry at Waterloo, which lasted without intermission for nine hours, 
throughout the whole of which not one single square was broken, 
idthough assailed hour after hour by the French cuirassiers (with a 
liravery and determ,iuatioa never surpassed), was so conclusive as to set 
the question at rest for ever as to the superiority of the musket and 
bayonet of the foot soldier ? 

Let i? be borne in mind, that it was not merely a contest between 
cavalry a^ld iafax^»Ty on ground highly favourable for the operations of 
the former^ but that a numerous and powerful artillery played inces¬ 
santly on the British squares preparatory to each attack of th« FVeuch 
cavalry. In spite, nevertheless, of the dreadful gaps made iri our 
masses by the French batteries, the British infantry did manage to 
liold its ground, to beat the hVencli cavalry in every attack they 
mad%^ and moreover without having a single square penetrated. 
But J. M.” accuses the French cavalry of not having charged in 
right good earnest up to the British squares, but, on the contrary, of 
opening right and left on receiving our fire, and then retiring. So at 
least I tinderstund J. M.and, i£I have misconstrued his stBtetnent, 
I can assure him it ^ quite unintentional, and I crave bis pardon. 

' I was one of the many who on that memorable day %vitnessed with 
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admiration the enthusiastic bravery displayed by those brave cuirassiers, 
nor haxe I ever heard two opinions oii the subject; and, I yau assuro 

J. M/’ that he will find but few, if any, of those who fought at 
Quatre Bras and WSiterloo, whose opinions as to the cp/iduct of the 
French cavalry are not diametrically opposite t^ his own. vlt iniiy bo 
questioned whether Europe, or the world at large, ever produced a 
body of bettef "^cavalry than the cuirassiers in question; still they 
failed in every, attempt on our iyfantry squares, although aided by a 
most overwhelming artillery, and stimulated by the presence ojj their 
Emperor. * ^ 

It may be as welhin this* place to relnind “ J. M.*' that the splendid 
British brigade of infantry which lu describes as being broken and 
upset by the French cavalry at Albuera, were not formed in squares, 
but on the contrary in line, or rather in the act of deployment; and 
that they were already shattered by a murderous fire of artillery and 
musketry. The French lancers had therefore nothing to boast of on 
that occasion; nor does that instance tend to sliaue my position in the 
least as to the comparative powers of cavalry and infantry on a plain. 
If J. M.V'calculation be correct, wherein he states that “ it required 
the exertion of two men during a whole day to bring down one cncmj/ 
at Waterloo,” I trust he will not take it amiss if 1 beg him nUo to 
make a calculation as tp the number of the enemy who fell on the 
following occasions, amf the time that was requiifed to kill or wound 
them. 

In the action near Sahiigal, on the 3rd of April 1811, fought prin¬ 
cipally by Colonel Sidney Beckwith’s brigade of the light division. 
Colonel Napier says—“ In this bloody encounter, which'lasted scarceft/ 
an hour, the French lost three hundred killed, and twelve hiindrod 
wounded,” &c. Perhaps J. M.” is not aware that by far the 
majority of the fifteen hundred Frenchmen who were disabled or 
killed on this occasion, fell by the fire of the 43rd regiment, and half 
a battalion of the 95th riflemen; or, in other words, about eleven or 
twelve hundred British infantry put hors du combat, in one hour, con¬ 
siderably more than their own number, without the aid of cavalry or 
artillery, and merely with that musket and bayonet which he so de¬ 
spises. How will this tally with his calculation as to the number of 
rounds of musketry fired to no purpose in battles ? 

Baron Bock’s brigade of German cavalry did succeed in breaking a 
square of Fr{>nch infantry, which had been shamefqlly abariJoned by 
its cavalry, the morning ,afte^ the battle of Salamanca; and, as I be- 
Iqi^ed ^0 the column of infantry which marched in support of our 
Und as we arrived at the scene of action a few minutes after 
it had terminated, 1 had an opportunity of seeing that although the 
square did give way (it is the only instance / have ever witnessed) 
nearly one hundred of the brave German cavalry were killed or 
wounded, and (hat too in a few minutes; a proof suificient to esta¬ 
blish the fact that the miserable fire of musketry” of an infantry 
square occasionally does mischief. The whole of the h\ench infantry 
on this occasion was rated at seventeen hundred mftn ; if therefore one 
fsiie of the square was charged by the German cavalry, that one face, 
amounting to four h^indred and twenly-Jive men, brought to the ground 
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in a ?ninutc or two, a number'of its enemy, equaling nearly one. f<mrfh 
part of the face of the square; viz. ninety-iive ’men, as adimtted by 

J. M/*^f I mistake not. 

Colonel Talbot, at the Iioiid of the 14tli Light Dragoons, in 1810, 
^cba^^eil t\^o companies of French infdntry in square on an open j)liui), 
without being able to make the least impression on it. The gallant 
14th i)ii> NUT OPEN RIGHT AND i-EFT as “ J. M.*^ riccuses the fVench 
cuirassiers of having done 4t Waterloo, but those »who were not 
knocked down-by the lire, readied (he square. Colonel Talbot, whose 
body Fsaw a few minutes after he fell, bore marks of bayonet wounds, 
as old likewise the dead bodies hf many of his braVe followers; a proof 
that they nobly did their duty, ^although unable to break the dimi¬ 
nutive square of <»ne hundred and eighty men. Here then we have 
another example (if such be required) to show that six or seven hun¬ 
dred of as good and gallant horsemen as the British army ever boasted, 
proved* not a match for ito companies of infantry vn a plain. Again— 
near El Bodon in 15111—(this I conclude is the occasion to which 

J, I\I.” alludes when speaking of volleys of musketry being fired at 
Fficntc Guinatdo'*) Gen. Colville's brigade resisted successfully, and 
•\^ith the utmost bravery and steadiness, a numerous French cavalry 
aided* by artillery, and this too on a plain. Three sides of the in fantry 
sqtamt were charged at the same instant by tjui French dragoons, but 
all their efforts failed, and this gallant band effected their retreat in 
presence of the enemy without disorder. I rode over the ground some 
<lays after the termination of that affair, and I can assure J. M.*' that 
the fire from the British square tvas anything but hnrintess, if I might 
1^0 allowed to form an opinion from the numbers of dead bodies on the 
field. 

The’French army under Napoleon in Egypt never liesitated to 
place its infantry in masses,'and to advance across the plains in face of 
swarms of Tiirkisli and Mameluke cavalry ; and I have never heard or 
read of one instance of the French squares being thrown into disorder 
by those horsemen, brave as they are acknowledged to have been. So 
many instances can be adduced to the contrary, that I cannot by any 
meiuis agree with J. M.” in thinking the British cavalry wanting in 
that chivalrous spirit which tliey evinced at Gateau Cambresis, and at 
other places some thirty-five or forty years since. On the contrary, I 
believe itjrequires experience alone to make it equal, if not superior to 
any cavalr} * on ji'art^; but the probabilities are much against its having 
the same experience as the infantry, unlesg indeed we should again bq 
engaged in a protracted struggle similar to that in the Peninsul^. 

That I entertain opinions very different from “'J. JI.” as to the 
arms and tactics of infantry, and their capability of resisting cavalry, 
1 have plainly stated, and for which I conclude he will consider no 
apologj; necessary; my o])ject being to prove that infantry, so far from 
being an inferior arm, is by far the most perfect and formidable of any. 

• An Old Soldier. 

London, March 1832. 


V. S. .JnunK. ijlo. 42. May 
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COLONEL MA'CERONIi’S DEFENSIVE INS 1’RII(:TU)NS 

, FOR THE PEOPLE. 

‘ it 

FaoM the* skilful and scientific commentary upon thcf^ great*'and 
varied events^ of the Peninsular and Continental campaigns, to tlie 
more humble but extremely interesting details of personal adventure, 
there is no subject connected with the art and history of war, that Ikis 
not been laid before the public withid the last few years, in the-style 
and form most useful to the military, aipl most entertaining to the ordi¬ 
nary reader. Persons who?* have a turn and inclination for reading of 
this kind, are consequently as well acquainted with the course of the 
masterly movements of the Duke of ^Vellington and Napoleon, as 
with their results, and feel as conversant with the habits, ])rivations, 
and amusements of the subaltern, and even of the private soldier on 
service, as if they Infd been attached to the staff of the allied army, or 
had followed the British colours from the Taguff to the Adour, The 
navy have fully kept pace with their brothers in arms, and have illus¬ 
trated the records of their noble profession with much of intercsling 
liistory, as well as sound philosophical research. 

Now it will not be too much to assume, that much Interest lias 
attached both to our n^val and military literature, from tlie circum¬ 
stance of a certain free, loyal, and honourable ^one, inseparably con¬ 
nected with the character, as a body, of the British army and navy. 
This tone has been found proof against the strongest political excite¬ 
ment of the present hour, that wild and unsettled hopr, ackiimvledged 
by all thinking men as the most fearful trial to wliich the English 
constitution has ever been subject. In every case where the military 
feeling has been put the least to the testjj the officer and soldier liavo 
shown that their duty is the .star to which they look up as tlie nnfail- 
ing guide of their conduct as soldiers, however deeply their passions as 
citizens may be interested in the political strife by which already the 
ties of friendship have been so rudely loosened, and the; claims of 
kindred and gratitude cast aside and forgotten. 

Bold, indeed, must be the man who would venture to put liimself 
forward as a military writer, in disregard and defiance of that high and 
honourable feeling to which we have alluded; and yet such a man has 
dared to announce himself the author of one of the most disgraceful 
libels upon the character of the soldier, and, indeed, upon'that of the 
British nation, that ha? eve” appeared. 

“-Ille venemi Colchica 

Et quicquid usqiiam concipitur nefas 
Tractavit . , 

It is called Defensive Instructions for the People, by Coluiel F. 
Maceroni, laAe Aide-de-camp to Muratpublished by Smith, in 
Bouverie-street, and dedicsted, we have no doubt without permission, 
to Colonel Evans. It professes to contain the explanation of a certain 
pystem of organization, by whioh a mob can be enable# tD boat an 
Tfirmy. All they have to do in the first instance, is to purchase of 
him, Macerone, a new sort of lance for ten shillings and sixpence* 
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apiece. Once provided with this infallible weapon, he assures his 
readers, ia his eloquent preface, that “instead of powerless slaves, 
eacli will become a man determined to have jnsticp, and capable of 
commanding it.” As to thdir right fo carry the ten-aiul-sixpenny 
weapons h(» has invented, he proves it by a simple refetence to the 
“ manly exhortations addressed by the Editors of the Times and 
Morning Chronicle to the sneering people/* and concludes his pre¬ 
face by saying he had meant to charge only one shihlng apiece for 
liis book, but afterwards changed his mind (which is clear enougli, 
for he charges five ); and also ,by declaring that he shall be very 
happy, if “ any aggregation of his countrynien in arms so far lionour 
him us to deem his generalsliip useTul, to place him at their liead, and 
share their labours, dangers, and triumphstlieir plunder, of course, 
he would not sliare for the world. By the expression “ countrymen/* * 
one miglit almost imagine he was sonnihow or other an Englishman; 
though some of his “ Defensive Instructions,** sUch as the me of 
vilrioltc acid against soldiers, lead one to doubt it much. 


<< 


T'ros I'yrius(jue niihi iiullo discriniine agetur.*' 


But^ it little matters where the man was born who could propose 
Mich a diabolical means of attack or defence. Where is the country 
that would own him for her son.^ Next afte^diis preface comes liis 
letter of dedication to*Colonel Evans, to whom he takes the liberty of 
explaining his ])roject of foot lancers, inviting him at the same time to 
wisit him in Bryanston-square, and take some lessons in his lance ex¬ 
ercise, for which, of course, he would not require any higher remu¬ 
neration than Mr. Murphy for instructing the Political Union in the 
sword exercise. 

As for the system he proposes, we shall presently examine its merits, 
which he tells us are such as to render 1000 men equal to 2(K)0. He 
also tells ns, that lie olFerod his invention to the British army, and 
in corroboration introduces a gentlemanlike letter (putting him off of 
course in civil terms) from Lord F- Somerset, whom, in return, he 
violently abuses for being a hrdltng, and for not writing more legibly ; 
he having lost his right arm, not in gallantly heading Watson’s com¬ 
pany of the Political Union, armed with ten-and-sixpenny lances, but 
in the enjoyment of some military sineturc on the plains of Waterloo, 
while actirlg^upon the staff of that sqnire^archical arlstocra* the Duke 
of Wellington, encouraging, by his gallant example, those British 
troops, who, we are assured a few pages fu/ther,^ have long since lost 
all the military' valour of their ancestors. If so they were certainly “ 
hickij at Waterloo. 

Colonel Macerone proceeds, to assure us, that “ the borough mongers 
are the inventors of military schools and barracks, as a cheap provision 
for theff sons and daughters,” the latter, we may suppose, being house¬ 
keepers of the barracks, and, of course, exercising some cruel*monopolies, 
in the washing aikl cookery of the soldiers, and applying the profits to 
parliamentary corniptioft and the prevention of reform. This doctrine 
he support^ ^ severaPquotations from‘'the Times, one of which is too 
remarkable to be omitted. It proposes a conservative guard for the 
t'eforvi of law and recovery of the peoples power! and further states, 
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to what extent tliis force ought hereafter to be placed under tlie 
controTof the executive power of the state, will he an wiporiant ques¬ 
tion, We then to our fellow-subjects orifanize and nnn” It is 
only wonderful after such a pjitriotic ajSpeal, that any‘lances remain 
unsold in Jiryauston-square, or at Messrs. Dacy and Witton’s,* in 
Chamomile-street, where, we are told, they are quite as cheap as at 
Maccaroni's own house. , 

In his descriptions and explanations of the weapons, and their use, 
there is so much more about the ^patriotism of the Times nev^spaper, 
and the boroughmpngers, ^and the oligarchs, and the political unions, 
that it is not at first very easy to obtain a clear understanding of his 
propositions; but it appears that he would arm the mob, (according to 
his plates,) with white leather breeches, and a red stripe down the 
seaip, very fiashy caps and feathers, light dragoon jackets, pistols, and 
Maccaroni lanccfi. They are to be a good deal drilled, and we liopo 
frequently and souftdly flogged, and are to manamvre in three ranks ; 
but the lances are the grand point, and we wilf, therefore, enter upon 
a fair discussion of their form, construction, and employment. T^ine 
feet is to be the length; and in order to facilitate their being easily 
carried at the same time as a musket or pistol, they are to liave a 
joint, which is called a ruler joint, but which the ordinary reader will 
best understand by beiflg told it is just the same as that by which the 
handle of a lady's parasol is made to fold up inUi two parts, for conve¬ 
nience of taking less room in a carriage. When the lance is not 
wanted in action, it is folded precisely in the same way as a parasol, 
and slung over the man's shoulder by the joint, wuth one half hanging 
before, and the other behind him : to prevent its ^lip]»iIJg off and trip¬ 
ping up his heels, there is a thing like a shoe-horn sewed upon his 
shoulder, the end of which sticks up in the uir, and keeps the lance in 
its place. Thus our inventor tell us his mob-hero may be considered 
quite at liberty with his hands, for making use of his tire-arms. When 
a borouglimonger charges him, he is not to run awav as he did from 
the police in Finslmry-square, but is quickly to sling his gun over the 
one shoulder, while he unships the lance from the other, and so selling 
the pole straight, and slipping the ferrule over the jioint to secure it, 
lean his lance forward and spit the squirearchical anti-reformer, like a 


* It is so**satisfaotory to find that IMacerono is repudiated hy thf vi'ry class of 
Englishmen whose sense and loyalty he so impudently imj$t‘ricbes, that we cannot 
iTesist inserting the following let.er, atldresscd to the Editor of the Times. 

To the lidiior of the Times. *' 

“ Sir,— A work written by ‘ Francis Macerone,* under the title of Defensive 
Instructions for the PcAtple^ has just been put into onr hands, and we have notici'd 
with much surprise, at its conclusion, the Adlowing intimation— 

^-Messrs. Lacy and Witton, of Chamomile-street, London, will supply any 
number of niy^Foot-Lance equipments at tlie oheai)Csl possible rate.’ 

Never having given Cohj|iiel Macerone permission to use our names in the 
above manner, nor iji fart spoken with him at any time on vhe subject, we have 
only to add, that it is useless for any party to apply to us*,' as we nevei^ad, nor have, 
f any intention to manufacture articlei> for the purpose 1 ecommend|P Ai the alaive 
. *■ work. i- 

. ‘ We are, Sir, your obedient SCI rants,, 

“ Chamomile-street, April 9,” “ Lacy and Wi tton.” 
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cockchafer on a pin, just as he rushes on^ panting to lap the bluod of 
the peopl#," ill the Times* touching language. 

Now, ill order to expose the fallacy and iinposVirc of this system, 
we will Hupi>ose that Capt. *l'Valsan, assisted by Lieut. Iletkerington 
•and Adjufant Murphy^ had really drilled the seventietll company of 
the London Political Union in the sword exercise, at which Murphy 
is such an adept, in the laupe exercise, in which Maceroiie would 
so* readily instruct .them for a liberal reimiueration ; 3nd in the use 
of tlTe%lirelock, already so famfiiar»to those who have been used to 
])oafthing after tame ducks and wild sparrows in the preserves of Bat¬ 
tersea fields; and that tne seventieth company could really take the 
field, or rather the street, us a disciplined body, with Maccaroni pran¬ 
cing on a cart-house at their head. Will any man who has served with 
the very best trained infantry assert, that any troops, however steady,• 
could be brought to perform such a number of motions as are requisite 
for exchanging their firelocks for their lances wh3n suddenly charged 
by cavalry, without uVter confusion and defeat? Why even infantry, 
firing as they advanced, and ending with a rushing charge of the bayo- 
• iiet, would be in upon the seventieth company before half of them 
could have laid aside their fire-arms, Jind got their parasol sticks pro¬ 
perly fitted to repel them. Half the men, in their desjierate stew and 
agitation, would jerk the shoeiiig-horns from®J;heir shoulder, and the 
lust shower of rain might have swelled the wood of the lance, and pre¬ 
vented the ferrule slip])ing properly over the joint, upon which every 


thing depends, and which, in case of the least accident, leaves the 
bearer jierfectly defenceless. Many a ])oor deluded tinker, or ‘‘ c/n/Zb- 
nivrf would then wish himself safe in the Cat and Bagpipes, over his 
pot of ale, witli his pipe in his mouth, the patriotic Times in his hand, 
his ten and sixpence in his pocket, and the lance, which he bought 


with it, at tlio devil; not to mention his gallant officers of the seven¬ 


tieth company, who would have bolted early in the fray, or been seiz¬ 
ed, without resistance, by Mr. Alfred List, the Inspector, assisted by 
a few of bis excellent division of sturdy Police, Avho, on a former 


occasion, gave so wholesome a lesson to JMaccaroni s would-be gre¬ 
nadiers. 


So miicb for the fo(»t lancer system, a subject which Maccaroni now 
quits entirely for a chapter on rifle practice, which he treats without 
any r(?fefeiice to the boroughinongers, and merely as a irylitary ques¬ 
tion. Jlost (ff hifl remarks are taken from approved authors on the 
same subject; and he treats it with very tolerable knowledge of all 
that relates ‘cO the mech.anism of the piece, the effects that may be- 
obtained from it on service, and the chief advantages and difficulties 
which attend the use of the rifle in general. 

Almost the only suggestion, Ifowever, which can be called his own, 
is li!J!jle to great objections. He proposes the use of a very heavy 
solid ramrod, by which to force down the ball into the fifle barrel, with 
as much weight as can be produced by the stroke of a hammer. No 
doubt in common practice for a wager, such a ramrod would do as 
well as^a^mmiiier for driving hoihe the ball; but IMaccaroni has 
served jinder Murat \o very little purpose, if he is not aware of-ho^v 
serious a matter it is to increase the weight of the piete very con- 
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siderably by adding'such a ponderous bar as he recommends by way of 
a ramrod. * 

The next chapter treats of the most approved method of making ball 
cartridges, and contains some J^ist observations, in a military view, 
upon this ve^y important and often neglected point; but if,^ as he pro¬ 
fesses, this book is for the patriotic purpose of disciplining the mob, it 
seems very doubtful how far such insti;uctions can be useful for the 
eftiffbnier battdlions* One may/ therefore, venture to suspect, that 
this chapter, which like the former oiie, has been borrowed from vari¬ 
ous German and French military writers, is here thrust in, for the«sole 
purpose of swelling the size of the Defensive Instructions for the 
People,” in order to warrant Colonel Maccrone in augmenting his 
nrice to five sliillings, to be extracted* from the aforesaid people's 
^pockets, under pretence of teaching them, in a very few easy lessons, 
iiow \o blow out the brains of the Foot Guards with old horse pistols, 
and drive iimbrella-Uick lances tlirough the bodies of the Life Guards 
and Glues. 

In a discussion of the same sort upon the use of buck shot, there is 
a suggestion of a cartridge belt, carried all round the body, consisting 
of a single row of tin tubes, sewed into a light leathern girdle, suffi¬ 
ciently loose round the waist to admit of being shifted round wlicn the 
cartridges in front are,lexhausted, which certainly appears far better 
for rifle troops tlian the present cartridge-box, worn in front of the 
stomach, and of which the weight is felt much more than if distributed 
all round the body as proposed; but this is a question of military 
equipment, and our Colonel now joyfully returns to his mob doctrines, 
in a chapter entitled “ A few Brief Hints w'hich may be useful.” 

The first of the brief hints relates to organization, deliberate organi- 
zatiojt for the ptirpose (if' open and premeditated rebellion against the 

executive power. Captains und lieutenants are to be named, with 
badges of distinction tied round their arms; and the commander-in- 
chief, which naturally means himself, is to wear a tri-coloured scarf. 
His observations ou the best means for the defence of a city, not 
against a foreign enemy, but against its own natural protectors and 
constitutionally appointed forces, commence with this notable declara¬ 
tion. “ One great maxim in such strifes must, above ally be adhered 
to. The sword once drawn, the scabbard must be Jlung away. Capi* 
tulaiions an4 cotweniions are fwt to be relied on : Clothing but the poli¬ 
tical annihilation of tiik enemy can give any se^^uriLy.'* Tanlamc 
minis radkalibus irtci?- awd is such language as this to be tole¬ 
rated.^ Can anything be more treasonable than the vxpressioii of 
these wicked and most detestable sentiments ? Surely, unless the 
wild ravings of such a man should be deemed beneath the very notice 
of the law, they come within the just^ grasp of its retribution; and if 
the Alien Act has no longer the power of expelling such a vipef^from 
the country wliich has harboured him, he can at least be punislied for 
the daring publication of his seditious and savage advise to an already 
excited and'deluded populace. 

. The manner in which he next proceeds to trealJ^he art ofte'mporary 
and barricade is purely military, and for the most part inapplicable 
to the ert'orts of any but disciplined bodies; in fact, all his remarks on 
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these matters are taken, as before noticed, from Scliarnhorst, and other 
well-known, modern writers : and here, as in othfer places, ho assumes 
that those persons wlio are to invest him with th^ tri-coloured scarf, 
in which he desires to figure as coinmander-in-chieF, are the respect- 
•ahle'uiidcHiiig classes^ who, so far from being disposed* to loop-hole 
llicir homes and barricade their streets, would be the first to offer 
their gratuitous aid for the suppression of the riot, bloodshed, and 
pillage, to which it seems his* object to excite tile populace by every 
possible delusion and fallacy. He ^uite forgets that the true British 
citizen is not the Ciloijen Sepit^mbriseur of the revolution, but an ho¬ 
nest and respectable man, born and bred inthelovcfof social order, who, 
though he may be blinded for a thne by the madness of political fever, 
yet returns to his natural respect for the old institutions of the country 
the nioiiient any serious disturbance arises from the excitement he haq 
ill Ills, temporary enthusiasm unwittingly contributed to fostei* and 
encourage. Such a man as this will not volunteer the loan of his 
sugar hogsheads for tlie barricades of Colonel JIacerone, nor would he 
at ill! like passing several hours on his knees pushing the sap" across 
I a hard iiiucadamised square, or bruising his toes with a pickaxe in con¬ 
verting his well-stocked bcer-cellar into a fougasse for blowing up a com¬ 
pany of foot-guards. Then, as to the fortification of houses, one really 
cannot imagine the smart young shopmen Redmayne's, pitching 
‘^Juugor wet bedding" about upon the well-furnished first floor of 
that opulent and respectable tradesman as a preventive against 
fire/' or “ removing the roof of the house, and reducing the height of 
the walls to five feet above the uppermost flooring," in order to convert 
his ricli warehouse into a mob fortress. 

But.iit this part of iMaccaroni s arrangement, we must call our reader’s 
uttcMition to the atrocious suggestion of using boiling water,” and 

melted lead,” as a defence against the assault of troops,—a proposal 

worthy i»f the feelings which have dictated many other portions of this 
disgraceful publication. As if determined to surpass even himself, he 
announces a few pages further, in speaking of the defence of houses, 
sulphuric or nitric add will at this moment be very efficacious*' and 
quotes the case of a Parisian chemist, who in the glorious days of July 
“ spouted showers of sulphuric acid upon the troops, from a small 
garden engine /' an improbable tale, and too degrading to the character 
even of the French mob, to be believed upon Colonel Macerqpe’s assevera¬ 
tion. Having exhausted his own materials, Colonel Maceroue ends this 
part of his subject by dragging into publk; notice a Paper on popular 
defence," attributed to that unfortunate man, whose errors might by thh^ 
time have been allowed to remain buried in his Untimely grave, but 
for the wanton recklessness with which they have been brought for¬ 
ward for the sake of gain by aiv author of a lar higher class than I\Ia- 
ceroTii. The interest attached to family details, however spurious and 
false, together with some flourishes of mawkish sensibHky, have caused 
the extensive mrculation of a work more ‘injurious to the memory of a 
misguided hut gallant oflicer, than any tiling Macerone could intro¬ 
duce iit*hi^ mob regidflations. , * 

Gives, Gives, qu»renda pecunia primuin, 

Virtus post nummos." 
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But, to roturii frrm this digiession, we are ^favoured with another 
lecture yii tise of “ Buniiiig Acids/' which actually is the title of a 
chapter in which Maccaroni tells us, after a good deal about the effect 
of atjua fortis and g^ass bottle grenades, that “ all lliis would be very 
horrid work, were it not that thd'trade of despotisui must be put down 
with similar means to those by which it has been set up." Trite sug¬ 
gestions, and explanations of field fortification, taken, as in the former 
instance, from .Schamhorst and others, nil up many more pages, till 
we gladly approach the conclusion of a work in almost every port of 
which, except what he has borrowed from others, there is a malignant 
and barbarous spirit, sufficient alone to disgust every liberal and manly 
mind, independent of the foul stain of rebellion in which the writer so 
jiroudly glories. 

^ To the rhapsody with which Coloncr3/(acoro;a' winds up his ])er- 
ormance, it is impossible to do justice, except by transcribing the 
most remarkable passage. 




It is generally observed, that nothing tends more to dishearten and dis¬ 
organize troops, than the fall of their officers. But over and above this 
military maxim, in theapecks of mir we are. contemplating., to,//oor the officers 
b.ecumus of infinitely more importance. First, because we may have reason 
to expect, in such case, without their active superintendence and influence, 
the men, ^isliamed of and (J^isgusted witli their cause and occupation, wunld 
slacken in their efforts, fetiro from the contest, or actually join rs, tSe- 
condly, because in this country, the commands in the army iind navy, and all 
other good things in church and state, heing regarded anil held by the Aris¬ 
tocracy and Squirearchy, as rights and freehohls appertaining exclnsively to 
their order, it follows, that the officers of the British army as a class, are tlie 
avowed supporters of a system which works so mcII for themselves, and are 
consequently the bitterest enemies to all reform. On this account,, there¬ 
fore, it becomes doubly necessary to recommend them to the attention of 
oUK sharpshooters. And, the higher their rank, tlie more attention sliuuld 
be paid to them; an infantry officer on liort-ehack, for instance, should re¬ 
ceive the honour of at least a dozen rifles. But th) not, mg friendh, mistake 
your men. 'fhat smooth-faced youth, whose chest and shoulders are buried 
in gorgeous epaulettes, is no field-inarshal, no, nor yet a general, nor a 
colonel, nor a major, nor mayhap a captain, but only a lieutenant or 
cornet!! Spare him, good Sirs, but commend me tt\.yon struight-ci)ated 
cocked-hatted gentleman, with notliing but a sort of footman’s shoulder- 
knot to decorate him—he is a general or a field officer; let him be iit- 
tended to.” u 

If this is not rebellion in its blackest form, what po^jsibly can deserve 
that name? As to the Jdea^f the British soldier ever forgetting his 
loyalty and fidelity to his colours, though his officers wese picked off 
to tlie very last by ;heir dastardly opponents, the very supposition is a 
false and insidious calumny. lUaceroue dues not know the men lie 
speaks of. Ills duty will always be the faithful guide of tlie ]5ritish 
soldier, and will bear him through every seduction. That noble fetling 
of duty jieculiar to his plain, brave, and honest character 

'lluris ut ilex toUsa bipennibus 
Nlgrm feraci frondis in Algido; 

Per dunina, }>er caidcs ab ipso 
Ducit opes, anitnumquc, ferro." 
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• As a cafeful and candid inquiry into the moral condition of that 
p(>rtiou of our commercial marine employed in the service of the 
Honourable the East India Company, must necessarily form an im¬ 
portant part in all discussions bearing on the past'and present state of 
our itiiiritime population, we propose, as the subject of our present 
essay, to oiler a few remarks on Jhe jjovernment and guidance of those 
sliips,—as their good order and eHiciency is*intimafely connected with 
tiu' well-being of our regular merchant-men, with the prosperity of 
our foreign trade, and the progressive moral improvement of our sea¬ 
men in general. It will be acknowledged by all who are in any de-^ 
gree acrpiainted with tin; subject, that whether in point of neat, snmrt, 

St rvicea])]e, and seanian-like appearance, or in* general outlit' and 
e(|uipmeut, the ships *in the service of the East India Company have 
always been alike creditable to their employers, and honourable to the 
•oiliccr under whose command they have been placed; and from the 
days^of Ca])l. James Lancaster, (wh(> in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
commanded the iirst licet of the then infant Company,) to our own 
time, they have moat nobly supported the IioU'yur of the British arms 
and the glory of the British Hag. 

Entwined as the achievements of the Honourable Company’s ship- 
])iiig are with our naval greatness, still, as a nursery for seamen, they 
liavo never been of much importance to the state : and it forms no 
part of our present design ti> impiire whether the freight produced by 
those lipiomiid vessels, lias ever been equal to the enormous outlay ia- 
cideiit to wiiat we may well call the almost royal magnilicenco of their 
appointment; or, in a mere commercial point of view, (setting patron¬ 
age altogether out of the riuestlon,) if the trade with our possessions in 
the East might not have been carried on as well, and at infinitely less 
expense, in the ordinary mu of merchant-ships. True it is, that so fur 
as London is concerned, the ships in the service of the Honourable 


C/ompuny are justly esteemed of first-rate local importance; they give 
employment to the innumerable tribes of naval artisans connected with 
that ])ort, and encouu*gt*ment to the various building establishments 
and inairtifacturers of naval stores situated on the river Thames. They 
have, moreover, Leeii the means of forcing no small traffic into the 
hands of the coininercial ])eople residing :n oun crowded metropolis. * 

It is not, however, to questions of disbursement and return incident, 
to the shi])s, but to matters of riot and insubordindtion too frequently 
exhibited by the seamen in the Company's service, that we first mean 
to allude; we shall aftetwards emdeuvour to assign a cause, and attempt 
to point out a remedy for this unfortunate state of things. 

it cannot have escaped the notice of our readers,*that a vast pro- 
))ortioii of the striking cases of mutiny and insurrection peculiar of lute 
years to the seamen i?ngaged in the commercial marine of the country, 
are reported as haviit^ taken place in the ships of the India Compaiuy, 
and more instances (/f disaffection have been made public through iltg 
law-courts as coming from that service, than from any other portion of 
our maritinic*tradc, foreign or dotnestic. Nay, we have been, inf^fui-. 
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cd, that a greater (Quantity of corporal punishment takes place in the 
few ships of the Company^ than in the whole of our regtilar Navy. 
Whence, it may wyll be asked, arises this constant struggle between 
authority and obedience; this unvaried recurrence of riot and coercion 
in a service * which (His JVlajeky’s alone excepted) provides fur the 
comforts and conveniences of its people better than all others ? where 
the voyages are hy much the least laborious of any that are made; 
where the alloivance of provision? (that never-failing source of discon¬ 
tent) is abundant, arid the quality yne&ceptionable; where ever^^ possi¬ 
ble attention is paid to the sick and infirm ; a service, we may .add, 
officered by gentleinen conspicuous for their general information and 
intelligence, and long considered thb first practical navigators in the 
world?* 

• It is much to be regretted, that the vitiated and demoralised condi¬ 
tion ‘ (arising from causes to which we called the attention,of our 
readers in a recent Number) in which the return of peace found the 
greater part of our maritime population, though every day becoming 
less visible in our ships-of-war, (for reasons to which we shall pre¬ 
sently allude,) is 8till> after the lapse of so many years, awfully pre¬ 
sent and severely felt throughout the w'hole commercial marine, more 
particularly in the ships of the Hon. Hast India Company. This 
arises, so far as the Hjnourable Company are concerned, from two 
causes: first, from the very loose manner in which the written law, 
(for there is a written and an oral code,) intended for the guidance of 
those employed in the commercial navy, is interpreted ; added to thi^ 
difficulty and delay incident to courts of law: in' the second place, 
from the size of the ships in the service of the East India Company, 
and the very discordant materials of which their ships’ companies are 
composed. But the grand causes of that vice and immorality too fre¬ 
quently conspicuous in the sailors of the commercial marine, proceeds 
almost entirely from the apathy of the merchants themselves, who, 

digging in the mine of mammon*' since the return of peace, have not, 
as yet, found time for the active employment of any measures calcu¬ 
lated to rescue the seamen in their service from the degraded condition 
into which they have been sunk. 

Our readers are, perhaps, not aware that there are three distinct 
systems of law by which the maritime population of this mighty em¬ 
pire are governed;—^martial law, of course, in the navy, or^ law in 
the regular merchant ships, and written law in those, of the Hon. East 

♦ While serving on. the India station during the war, we hacl'vio opportunity 
of judging how far the seamen were contented and ]iap])y in tJie Company's ships. 
Iiupresamont was then the order of the day. The disUhe which tliat and certain 
other measures generated in the minds of the sailors His Majesty’s sliips, join* 
ed to the very natural wish to remain on higli* wages, overcame all other cons^Mcra- 
tions, and kept them quiet. Since the peace, however, (having served in India in no 
less than three different ships of war,) we have had ample means of discovering tlui 
extreme unpopularity of the Company’s service. We fourid the men always will¬ 
ing to volunteer for the Navy. When at any time qur complement sulFered dimi¬ 
nution from sickness or death, or the occasional necessitj^of sending drains of men 
to^ assist in carrying home the new-built teak sliips; in short, from whatever 
Ciuse, we were at no loss for recruits the moment we fell in with any of the Com¬ 
pany’s ships, though we do not recollect an instance of our having obtained a sin¬ 
gle man from any of the numennis free traders who frequent British India. 
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India Company. On board of His Majesty’s ships? wliere martial law 
prevails, thore no longer exists that absolute and 'almost irresponsible 
authority which has too frequently been found to^ produce a spirit of 
proud unceariiig recklessness in those who have, *unfortunately for 
themselves^and others^ been entrusted with it: on the contrary, the 
captain of a ship-of^war is now held strictly responsible for every in¬ 
stance of punishment that he may be under the necessity of inflicting. 
No punishment is ever suflfer^d to take place until a etrtain time has 
elapsed* from the commission of the, offence; a warrant is then drawn 
out, setting forth the full ])articulars of the case, the general character 
of the offending party, the names of witnesses,* &c. which docu¬ 
ment is signed by the captain,’^ and forwarded to the Admiralty, 
through his cunimander-in-chief, who invariably inquires into every 
com plaint preferred by the seamen againt their oflioers. Since the rc- * 
turn of ])eace, moreover, a race of men has sprung up in the Ring’s 
ships attached to the service, and fully equal to* all its duties, who, 
when paid oft’ in out? vessel, invariably volunteer for another. Tlie 
improved institutions of the naval service are well adapted to the 
^ views and feelings of this class of men ; and the laws by ivhich they 
arc governed being in strict unison with their habits and opinions, 
they*are contented and happy in the service of a country which treats 
them with kindness and consideration in sickness or in health, and 
secures them from pgverty and wretchedness in their declining years. 
So fur, tlierefore, as seamen are required, the navy at the present moment 
is much less dependent on the merchant-service than it was in former 
days, and there is accordingly less interchange and connexion between 
the two services. 


In our regular merchant-vessels, where the oral law is pretty much 
in use, the shipmaster, from time immemorial, has held a sort of patri¬ 
archal authority over his people; a system well adapted to the genius 
and disposition of a race trained and enured to it from their early 
youth ; and were the commercial body to come forward, and earnestly 
endeavour to effect some improvement in the moral nature of tltose 
men, their government would be a matter of very little difticulty; 
they liave all the groundwork materials for becoming one of the best, 
as they already are decidedly the most useful and interesting portion 
of our po])ulation. An utter want of intelligence is the great defect of 
tlie merthant service; and unfortunately the employers, as a body, 
Ijave showfi n» sympathy for the employed in this respect; no wish to 
enlarge their conceptions, and lift them up frqpi the “ death-trance of 
ignorance” in which they are plunged; no desire to raise the general 
standard of information in their service; and by education, to force 
upon the minds of their people a conviction that they are moral and 
accountable beings. The Britii^h merchants complain of the immoral¬ 
ity of the seamen in their employments, while by dock monopolies, and 
other systems equally pernicious, they throw stumblin^blocks in the 
way* of their yioral improvement: they accuse them of profligacy, 
while they suffer them to remain “ living sepulchres of ignorance 
they tu» them with isigratitude^ whih* they cast them loose the moment 
they have ceased to be useful, (that is, the instant the voyage is couv 
ffteted,) despised and disregarded, amid the liaunts of‘ pollution and 

vice with whiph our sea-ports are but too well provided; ,and were it 

• • 
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not for the liberal conduct of Government in furnishing iioating-cliupels^ 
aided by the anxious endeavours of many benevolent indi^yduals^ the 
Sabbath might pass unheeded by our merchant-seamen, and the 
sublime truths aAa moral beauties of the Gospel might never reach 
their ears. » ' •. • ‘ ■ 

The ships in the service of the Hon. the East India Company, odi- 
cered by gentlemen wearing uniform, and manned by the crimp, (a 
public beuefitflOnly in so far us is a public nuisance,) are governed 
by the ill-defined ivrillen law of Jhe*land. “ What (5ays Mr, Barun 
Vaughan*) does the law authorise you to do in the case of miscondpct ? 
To infiict moderate^ punishment. The punishment must be moderate, 
and proportioned to the offence; aitU though the party guilty of mis¬ 
conduct may bring his actiony if he can show that the punishment was 
disproportioned to the offence, yet he ihust adopt h course the law 

foinis out for that purpose." This then is law; but what is mode¬ 
rate ?” And how the seaman who may have received correction out 
of all proportion to the degree of his offence, to bring ** his action 
How a fore-mast man is to acquire the means of coining into court, “ of 
adopting the course the law points out,"* the learned .ludge sayeth not. 
Besides, the law authorities within the reach and, of course, usually con¬ 
sulted by the seamen, (viz. the pettifoggers and land-sharks oH our 
sea-port towns,) assure ^lira that as the India slu])s do not sail under 
letter of marque, (as in time of war,) the captain no right wliattwor 
to inflict corporal punishment,—an opinion in which, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, we have seen them borne out by the police magistrates, who 
seem to consider that it is only in cases of open mutiny and tnofcnrc 
that punishment is to be resorted to. Thus a doubt is created in the 
minds of the men; they question the power and authority of their ofli- 
cers. In the langmige of a learned Judge,t “ they leave this country 
upon u foreign voyage, under the impression that it is for them, and 
not for the responsible officers, to decide how the discipline of the ship 
is to be carried on." The naval part of our readers know well what 
consequences would arise in a man-of-war, were the slightest shadoAV 
of doubt suffered to exist in respect to the authority of the captain. 
It is this undisputed power, more than the exercise of it, that consti¬ 
tutes the wisdom of naval government, always providing that the per¬ 
son in whose hands the authority is placed, shall be under the most 
strict personal responsibility to his superiors for the exercise of it. 
But there is no superior authority to which either (Officers *or men in 
the merchant service c{in appeal without enormous expense and rnin- 
dus detention. The law is said to place certain powers iu> the hands of 
the commander of u ship ; it sends him forth to the uttermost parts of 
the.earth, and on his return, requires no account of his stewardship; 
no .list of punishments is ever called for ; no inquiry is made with re¬ 
spect to the tyranny and oppression that may have been exercis&d on 
the one haiid^ or to the profligacy and disobedience that may have 
existed on the other. The law is deaf, and blind, and dumb in this 
case. Now it is not a passive, but an active and inquiring superior 

* ♦ See I/arub V. Burnet, juilgment of Court of Kxcheqd'er, on the 10th January 
1031. 

1 Mr. Barou Oarrow. 
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nutboritf, (which ahall b« to the commercial what*the Admiralty is to 
the RoyaW.Navy,) that is wanted. If there is an^ case in which cheap 
justice is required, it is here; some court of easy j^cess, to which both 
otHcers and men shall be hcM reRi)onsible, and whn^ shall demand an 
•account of their procaedings. As matters stand at present, the cap¬ 
tain of an Jndiaman in particular is placed between alternatives, 
which offer him only a choice of dangers and of difficulties. If he 
temporizes when a spirit of diSconteat has manifested itself in his ship, 
and w:wts, (according to the lai^ la^. down by tlfe police magistrates,) 
until it has assumed the character of open violenccy he runs the risk of 
sacrificing ship and cargo, and of seeing mifrder added to the crimes of 
mutiny and insurrection; if, on flie other hand, he, as in duty bound, 
liolds by the authority of the Judges of the land, adopts the course 
which the law, a-? interpreted by them, has placed in his hand, and 

sternly represses the first outbreak of an unquiet sjiirit, it is at the Mani¬ 
fest hazard of a law process iu some of the inferior courts in the first 
instance, and the positive certainty of having his name held up to 
universal execration, by the supporters of a corrupt and venal press, in 
• the second. 

We have already said, that the size of the India Company’s ships, 
and the very discordant materials of which those ships’ companies are 
coinjiosed, is another cause of the turbulent a»d unruly conduct so fre- 
quentlv exhibited ii^that class of vessel. Unfike the men-of-war and 
regular inerchant-nieu, the ships of the Company have no class of sea¬ 
men jieculiarly their own, bred up in their service, and accustomed to 
its laws and usages ; nay, they are too frequently places of refuge for the 
uiscartled ruffians and reprobates of the two former services. In calmly 
investigating this matter, the first thing that presents itself to our 
consideration, is the very mixed character of what may be termed the 
mongrel race employed, whether under the respectable denomination 
of seamen, (*r iu any of the vast variety of subordinate situations pecu¬ 
liar to India ships. Independent of the thorough-bred tars, there are 
usually to be found certain individuals called, in the language of the 
docks, Ulackwall Irishmen—sailors but not seamen: they have, more¬ 
over, an occasional* sprinkling of a race of aquatic adventurers, figura¬ 
tively denominated Old Men-of-war's Men, i. e. skulking vagabonds, 
who in all probability have been turned out of the service, and whose 
discontAit proceeds from sheer profligacy. Then there are the con¬ 
fectioners, ai^ c.»oks, and butchers, and liakers, stewards, assistants, 
and others, the cankers of a calm world^nd ^long peace ; officers and 
cabin servants, fellows to look after dogs, horses, pigs, eows, poultry, 
and other live stock, serve to make up the show* there are the dis¬ 
carded, unjust servingmen, younger sons to younger brothers, revolted 
tapsters, and ostlers trade-fallen, with which (like Falstaff) the captain 
of ah Indiaman has to fill up his ranks. Sometimes interest, or vanity, 
or an affectation of taste, may tempt him to add a^*iw musicians to 
this motley assemblage. Tlie annoyance which such persons inflict, is 
rarely compensated*by the concord of sweet harmony which they 
create.® Your fiddler is always a dissipated, and, not unfrequently, a 
dissolute and unprincipled character; needy when on shore, because 
of his* dissipation; discontented when afloat, having been driven thi¬ 
ther by his debauchery. Thus we find the captain of,an Indiaman 
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called upon to preoido over a most Noiih's-ark-Iiko establishment, 
brought together from the four corners of the earth, engagjad merely 
for the voyage out |uid home, having no aervice tie, no community of 
interest or of object, save to do as littla work as they •possibly can. 
Of course there can be no esprit de corps^ or, to use a'"more sea- 
mon-like phrase, pulling together, without which how Is it possible for 
an officer to manage such a mixed multitude.^ Like the soldiers of 
Macljeth, thos^,he commands move only*'in command, nothing in lov-c. 
JJut this is not all ;*• an outward-bound ship is always crowded with 
troops and passengers. At the very time she should be put into some 
order, there are writers and» surgeons going to their appointments, and 
young gulpins going to their regim^its,-—classes of people, be it ob¬ 
served, who, if there happens to be one place in a ship where they 
shall be more in the way than another, are sure to find out and occupy 
that place with all the unerring certainty of instinct: truly the cap¬ 
tain of an Indiamap has no sinecure. The improvements in steam 
navigation must ultimately draw off the passengers from the Indlanien, 
and, of course, the tag-rag domestics and otliers, their attendants. 
This will make them more of ships and less of floating taverns, and Ik* 
of infinite advantage to their discipline and good management. The 
association of seamen with so large a portion of dissipated and dis'eon- 
teuted landsmen, is nearjy as injurious to their moral nature, as the 
baneful practice that w'ds resorted to in the course of the late war, of 
sending convicts and felons into His Alajesty’s ships. 

Having now pointed out, as briefly as our limits ivill permit, a few 
of the leading causes of discontent and disaffection in the comnnTcinl 
marine, we shall pause for a moment to remark, that of all the fallacy 
that has heeu promulgated of late years on what may be called the 
mural causes of this evil, there is no sophism more absurd than tlie one 
which attempts to refer the disorderly conduct of the commercial to 
some supposed relaxation of discipline in the Royal Navy, This is 
substituting fancy for investigation, or rather accounting for an effect 
by at once assuming a principle, which ought to have been proved in 
the first instance, for unless the supporters of this theory can show 
that the improvements which have taken place in th© discipline of the 
navy since the return of peace, have been productive of riot and dis¬ 
content, rather than of goodwill and obedience, their argument (if it 
be worthy of the name) goes for nothing. Now we pronouncerit to be 
a feet, that \<^ill bear the most searching scrutiny, tfcat nt Ao former 
period of our history did the^ country possess the services of a more 
eflicient or better-disciplined fleet, more especially in the good order 
and devoted attachment of the seamen; and whatever may have been 
the errors of Government during the war, arising chiefly from tlie per¬ 
nicious. measures that unfortunately wore adopted for the purpose of 
manning the fleet, since the return of peace, tlie naval administration 
of ihe^^untry,. so far as the seamc7i are concerned, has been at once 
wisCj libef^, and humane- No private interest has been suffered to 
interfere with the welfare of the seamen in His Majesty^s service, or 
private monopoly to become the means of their moral contamir-ation ; 
such baneful treatment is reserved by the merchauts for the sailors in 
their employment, whose ^neral character and conduct bear ample 
testimony to this melancholy fact. 

N. 0. 
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OAP'^UltB OF THK SPANISH SLAVRR, MARINRRITO, 

BY THK BLACK JOKK. i 
* ' 

. In* laying before ojir readers an account of the capture of the 
Spanish armed slave brig Marinerito, by His Majesty's brig Black 
Joke, tender to His Majesty's ship Dryad, we do not pretend that we 
have any thing very remarkaWe to record; but tqs we consider it our 
duty tojgive the facts connectedcwith every tiling*^ the shape of an 
action, we shall, without further prelude, relate all the circumstances 
of this affair from authentic sou/ces. • • 

On Friday tlie 22nd of April 1831, His Majesty's brig Black Joke, 
c<»mmauded by Lieut. Ramsay, anchored at- Fernando Po, in order to 
take on board a set of sweeps that had been sent out from Jinglaiid for 
her use. There the Lieutenant learned from Mr. Mather, who com¬ 
manded one of the colonial vessels, that he had just left in the Old 
Calabar a large armed,Spanish slave-brig, supposed to be almost ready 
for sea; he described her as the finest slaver that had been on the 
toast for some years, carrying one pivot and four broadside guns, wdtli 
*a c^e^v of about seventy picked men, some of wlioni were reported to 
be E.iglish, The vessel herself appeared by her movements to be in 
complete man-of-war order, but as no one w:*is permitted to go on 
board, her interior arrangements could not be exfictly ascertained. Sir. 
iMather dined on shore several times in company with some of her 
ofheers, and he stated, that in course of conversation they made no 
secret of their intention of fighting if necessary, and even laughed at 
the idea of being taken by the Black Joke, with whose force they were 
well acquainted ; and as for the two gun-brigs that were on the station, 
they Avere totally out of the question, on account of their bad sailing. 

The Black Joke put to sea that evening, proceeded to the Old 
Calabar, and commenced a strict blockade of tJiat port, anchoring every 
night at the mouth of the river, weighing before daylight, and running 
out with the land breeze far enough not to be seen from the shore. 
This plan ivas practised until Monday, April the 25th, Avhen about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, a large brig was seen from the mast-head, 
under all sail, standing out of the river, the Black Joke's topsails were 
immediately lowered, by which means the stranger was within sight 
from the^leck before he made out who his antagonist Avas. He then 
altered hiscoitfse ^rom steering directly down, and kept aAVay so as to 
cross the tender's t)ow, and pass between ^Fernando Po and the main. 
All sail was ngw made in chase, and every requisite preparation for u 
seA-^ere contest, in doing which, a spirit was evinced both by the officers 
and men, that left no doubt as to tlie result, whatever might be the 
enemy’s superiority of force. Tjie Spaniard sailed so Avell that it Avas 
nine-w'clock at night before the Black Joke could get Avithin range of 
the slaver; indeed, if he had not been becalmed unejer the lee of 
Fernando Po, it is very doubtful whether he would not have made his 
escape. A shof, however, Avaa now fired a-head of him, as a signal to 
bring to, which he i'^:^nediateIy retprned by three of his broadside 
guns, and the wind fyll so light that both vessels had recourse to their 
.. sweeps,*making in this Avay a running fights until about half-past one 
on Tuesday morning. The Black Joke Avas then so near, that it 
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became evident a -close action must ensue; upon which the Spaniard 
hauled up his courses, and with liis sweeps so managed his ^vessel as to 
keep up a detern^ned fire, almost every shot telling upon the spars, 
rigging, and sails of the tender. Lieut Ramsay, in consideration of 
the superior number of guns (Vf his adversary,,as well as^o spare, if 
possible, the lives of the wretched slaves, resolved upon boarding with¬ 
out delay ; fortunately a light air favoured his intentions, and the helm 
was put a starboard. * Meanwhile tije were ordered to lie down, to 
be sheltered from tiie enemy’s fire. Two steady men were to be.ready 
to lash the vessels together,—the two guns were loaded with grape, anti 
their captains were desired to fire directly the word board was given ; 
all being prepared, the Black Joke^raii alongside the Spaniard,—the 
order to board was given—the two guns were fired—and Lieut. Ram¬ 
say, with Mr. Bosanquet the mate, and about ten men, leaped on board, 
but^from the force with which the two vessels met, they unluckily 
separated again before the rest of the boarders could follow. I\Ir. 
Hinde, however, a midshipman not fifteen years.of age, the only officer 
left on board, with extraordinary presence of mind, ordered all hands to 
the starboard sweeps, pulled alongside, got the vessels lashed, and then 
boarded, leaving only one or two wounded men behind. 

With this reinforcement the combat was soon decided,—tliosv. who 
continued to resist \ve;ce quickly cut down, tlie rest ran below, and 
begged for quarter, x^or ought it to be omitted, that Mr, Pearce, a 
young midshipman, was pushed overboard with a sabre by one of the 
Spaniards, but ultimately succeeded in regaining his station by means 
of the fore-sheet. 

The captured vessel proved to bo the Spanish brig Jlarinerito, a 
beautiful new vessel of upwards of .3(X) tons, armed with one pivot 
long gun (a Spanish eighteen-pounder), and four broadside guns 
(.short hmgs), all of the same calibre. »SIie had twelve officer.s, and 
sixty-five men, of whom fifteen w^ere killed or drowned, and stweral 
wounded, some very dangerously. Tliere were found 4lKi slaves on 
board, of whom, horrible to say, owing to -the necessity of confining 
them below during the action, and perhaps aided by terror,—twenty- 
six were found dead when the hatches were opened, althougli it was 
done the instant that complete possession had been obtained. Of the 
remainder of the slaves, 107 were in such a state from want of air 
during their confinement below, that it was thought advisable to send 
them on shdre at Fernando Po, as the only chance of savingtiheir lives, 
and of these about sixty died, the rest were ultimately landed at Sierra 
ijeone. ' , 

All the slaves appeared to be fully sensible of their deliverance, and 
upon being released from their irons, expressed their gratitude in th(' 
most forcible and ])lea.sing manner, ^f the Spaniards had given them 
this liberty, it would have been the signal for a general massa^.e of 
their oppressofs^ The poor creatures took every opportunity of singing 
a song, testifying their thankfulness to the English, and by their will¬ 
ingness to obey and assist, rendered the passage^to Sierra Leone easy 
and pleasant to the officers and mgn who had tkam in charge. 

The Black Joke carried one pivot long eightqen-pounder gun, and 
6ne caiTona<le of the same calibre, with a crew of thirty-eight seamen 
ami murines, and six officers. H,er loss was one seaman killed ; Lituit. 
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Ramsay severely wounded; Mr. Busanquet th^^mate, and live men 
also woiibdedrunning and standing rigging mimli cut, her ^ars con¬ 
siderably damaged,—and larboard-bow and quartf^ stove in. 

yVe mTist not dismiss fliis spirited and successful action without 
• noticing \he ulacrit/ with which Commodore Hayes testified his ap¬ 
probation of the^ service; and we are gratified to add, that the strong 
recommendatioua which he made upon the sul^ect, procured the pro¬ 
motion of Lieut. Ramsay, Air. Bosanquet, and Mj. l^oiiglas the as¬ 
sistant-surgeon. It is thus that <irdour and zeaTfire encouraged, so 
that the nation may reap the Uuiefit of the utmost energies of its ser¬ 
vants ; but what else could we, have expected of an ofiicer, who to 
tried and proved proficiency in professional duties, unites a goodness 
of heart and kindness of disposition that render him the object of 
general esteem ? 


^ REMARKS ON STKAM VESSELS. 

T BY CAVT. CHAHLKS NAPIER, R.N. 

It is generally thought the invention of stei*pi-l)oats will be injurious 
to the interests of this country, and hurtful to our naval superiority, 
and the lute Admiralty appear to have been of that opinion, if we may 
judge by the little attention they paid to the subject. The present 
Board have taken a more exleiuled view, and are preparing for the 
change that will be produced in maritime warfare, 

I am not one of those who fancy that our line-of-battle ships will be¬ 
come useless, and that war will be carried on by steam-boats only; 
before that comes to pass, wc must find means of working without fuel: 
till then steam-boats will be to the navy what cavalry is to the army; 
thej/ can only act in particular countries and where forage is to be had. 
Steam-boats can act in all seas, but they must have forage also. As 
auxiliaries, they will be of the utmost importance, and it appears to me 
we only required that invention to make maritime war perfect, and to 
render the navy mure triumphant than it was in the brightest epoch of 
our history, and at the same time diminish the great expense of war; 
and I sMl endeavour, as concisely as I ^cun, to point out^ my reasons 
for entertvfiniitg s’vch an opinion. 

In the first place, the danger and expi^nse rf blockading will be 
an end, and -It will only be necessary to keep a few steam-boats, in. 
addition to frigates, off the enemy's coast to watch*their motions, and 
who, in almost any weather, and in a given time, can convey intelligence 
of their having ]»ut to s^a, • 

If an enemy's fieet is once got sight of, an action is inevitable ; 
a steam-boat will be despatched to keep sight of them) mid others, in 
the event of th^ wind being light or culm, will tow our ships up, attack 
their rear, and thereby bring on a general action. 

GuntlAMume's squuJson would never have escaped from Sir John 
AVarren, Jerome BuoUiiparte from Sir John Duckworth, or the twet 
• sail of the line from Sir Alexander Cochrane in the West Indies, had 
there been a Ci^uple of steam-boats with them. AYhen lhe*enemv \vas 
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attacked at Trafalgar jn two lines, several Of oar rear sbipsy^ki (towe* 
queace of light wind^ could not get inta action • had stemn-^bLats 
in nse, or had thos^V ships been litted with paddles^ they would have 
got alongside the enemy, and probably not a ship, urould h^ve escaped 
and after the action the captured ships would baVe been tow^d obt to' 
sea and the greater part saved. Should ships be dismaBted and drop 
out of action, they will now be enabled to^regain their station. .( 

3rd. The enemy,v^}l find no safety in their outer roads; in Toulon, 
for instance, they will not only be attachable by fire-ships^ but vditbi a 
sutficient number of steamers a fleet may be towed in at night against’ 
a moderate breeze, and when they had their work would have a 
fair wind to retreat. No enemy^s port is invulnerable with a fair wind 
in and out; steam makes the wind always fair, and, once alongside 
your enemy, batteries are useless. 

Haa liord Nelson been defeated at Copenhagen, or Lord Exmouth 
at Algiers, their squUdrons would have been lost unless favoured by 
wind in their retreat; and had Sir James Saumarez been assisted by 
steamers when the breeze failed him at Algcziras, instead of losiiig the 
Hannibal, he would have taken the French squadron ; in short, steam 
has gained such a complete conquest over the elements, that it appears 
to me we are now in possession of all that was required to make mari¬ 
time war perfect; and*ruch a field is open to the enterprise of our 
officers and seamen, that I know of no place where un enemy will be 
safe, except in their inner harbours, or probably in their basins, until 
a new system of defence is adopted, and if we are prepared at the be¬ 
ginning of war, they will be nearly annihilated before they find out 
the old system is imperfect. 

4th. The landing troops on an enemy’s coast will be attended with no 
danger, as they will be put on shore and re-embarked under cover of 
steam-boats made to draw little more than three feet, expressly for 
that purpose. 

5th. Nothing but a strong breeze right into a harbour can prevent a 
fleet putting to sea. Formerly ships were detained in port^ many days 
after the enemy was out, and I forget how much time Lord Nelson lust 
by not being able to get through the Gut of Gibraltar. 

Had Sir James Gordon been assisted by steam-boats up the Potomac, 
we should have done more in one day than was done in ten by warping, 
and been in*, time to have enabled the array to have retreated by the 
right bank of the Potomac, and laid the whole counts/ ufidef contribu¬ 
tion with perfect safety* ' 

The above are the principal advantages we shall gain by ma¬ 
chinery ; it is now proposed to examine what our enemies are likely to 
draw from it. 

Ist. We must calculate that they will have *numeFOUs steam priva¬ 
teers fitted out on the north coast of France, to intercept our trade in 
the narrow serfs; we must Lave harbours or basins to receive our trade, 
for the Downs will be no protection for them, and we must meet them 
with the same arm; and when I consider the great expense of steam¬ 
boats, the liability of the engines to get out of i^Ser, if not made of the 
best materials, and the proverbial carelessness *aiid fickleness of the 
character of privateer men, I am fully certain, that a few bad cruizes, 
•and a few accidents, will put an end to that danger. 
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2nd. Should our shipR be becalmed off the ^eiiemy'H coast where 
steam-boits are stationed, and where we have none to oppose them, we 
may expect worse punishment than we occasionifly met >vith in the 
Gut of Gibraltar and in thd Baltic fr^imlhe enemy's gun-boats, unless 
* our ships* are fitted tvith paddles, which will at once ]jut them in a 
situation to defend themselves. Should we be at war with America, it 
will be impossible to enter thgir great rivers, or, ^ndeed, approach their 
coast in fine weather, if unsupported 4)y steam-boats gf ftnprovided with 
paddlc«. In the event of war with»the Northern Powers, a large steam 
foroe will be indispensably necessary in the Baltic for the protection of 
our commerce. * * 

Lastly, the most important point to examine is, whether, in the event 
of an invasion, our enemies will gain any thing by the invention of 
steam. Should they build a large number of vessels for that purpose, 
it is e;rident we shall he under the necessity of building a considerable 
number for our defence; an action at sea will th<»a approach near to a 
land fight, and I have no doubt that with the superiority of our sea tac¬ 
tics, assisted by those of land, and combined with the excellence of our 
» machinery, and the innate bravery of our officers and seamen fighting 
on \jieiT own element, we shall always have the advantage. The 
superiority of our machinery, and the genius of our engineers for its 
improvement, is far beyond most other nati'dns; our coals are also 
better,—we are, therefore, in possession of three essentials, but our 
officers are entirely ignorant of the manner of conducting machinery. 

' It will never do in action to trust the safety of a steam man-of-war, 
and the honour of the British fl^, to the description of men that now 
manage engines; their ideas are not accustomed to war, they are of a 
peculiar description of character, impatient of control, and extremely 
difficult to manage ; and as the manoeuvring of the ship, and the conse¬ 
quent advantage, depends entirely on the engineer, it is indispensably 
necessary that not only the captain, but all the officers, should have a 
complete knowledge of the steam-engine. Inaction, a lieutenant must 
be stationed in the engine-room, with active, clever men, ready at a 
moment’s warning to back or advance the engines the moment that 
orders are given to that effect. With an enterprising captain, and the 
engines well attended, it is impossible to say what noble deeds may be 
performed. 

I haviejiaid a good deal of attention to steam navigation for some 
years past, and I am satisfied it requires a great deal of practical 
Knowledge to conduct that description o# vessels, which is not to bea^ . 
quired in a dky. It is absolutely necessary that young men should be 
brought up in steam-boats to acquire a sufficient knowledge to be of 
service in war.; they will become the cavalry of the navy, and be the 
posj^of honour and of danger, ahd it is not beneath officers of any rank 
or standing to apply themselves to that branch. It is not impossible, in 
futqre general actions, that a commander-in-chief’s flag may be flying 
in one, which would enable him to convey his orders to each captain of 
the fleet, instead of fighting like a pirate ship, unconscious of what is 
pasaingVuround him, • 

- Charlks Napier, Captain, R.N. 
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■ Ml-MUIR OP THK SERVICK8 OP THU UATU .v 
14^J0R*GEN. JOHN MURRAY. 

In recordiirg the death of an excellent man and gallant'officer, a 
brief notice of his military career is noUonly acceptable to the com¬ 
panions in arms who served with him, and still survive to cheer by 
their presence tiicir domestic hearths, but also to many other mem¬ 
bers of his noble p^ession who tajte interest in such narratives.* 

The subject of the }>rescnt sketchy was a native of Jamaica^ a 
younger son of Waiter JMhrray Esq. of St. James's in that island. 
He entered the service in His Majesty's 37th regiment in 1792. On 
the breaking out of the war in the fallowing year, the 37th was 
amongst the first of the British army sent over to Ostend, and very 
shortly after their landing went into action. In one of the early 
sorties Ensign Murray was wounded by a ball in the face, which re¬ 
mained in his head for more than a fortnight, aitd then fell through 
the roof of his mouth. He obtained his J-#ieutenancy in the same 
regiment, and was afterwards taken prisoner, with nearly half of his 
m the banks of the Waal in Holland, la consequence of niis- 
from their dress a division of the French cavalry for the 
Being detain^tl a prisoner for a length of time, on his 
release he was promoted in the same regiment to the rank of Cap¬ 
tain, accompanying it to Gibraltar and the West Indies. He ob¬ 
tained his Majority in the 4th regiment, and after the peace of 1802 
was appointed to- the 30th. 

When the 100th regiment was raised he joined as Lieut.-Coloncl, 
and was sent with them to British North America. He then became 
Inspecting Field-officer of the Canadian militia, and in that capacity 
had the command of the army in advance, intended to check, the 
proceedings of a very superior force of the United States army, 
whose object was to render the position of the British untenable, by 
laying waste the whole of the frontier of ■Upj)er Canada. Colonel 
Murray marched with his comparatively small body of troops to 
meet the enemy, obliging him to abandon the enterprise, and taking 
Fort George, drove him out of the province. The subsequent 
assault and capture of the Fort of Niagara is thus mentioned in 
“ General Oixlers,” dated Quebec, Dec. 29th 1813. ^ ^ 

The fort of Niagara most gallantly carried by assault at the point 
^the bayonet, at daybreak on tne morning of the 19th instj^by a detach- 
ihent consisting of the grenadiers of the Royals, the flank companies of the 
4lBt, the 100th regiment, and a small party of the royal artillery, under the 
command of Colonel Murray. The enemy suffered severely in killed and 
wounded. Capt. Leonard, the commandant, together with several officers, 
and the greater part of the garrison, were made prisoners. This gafi.'uit 
enterprise was asnieved with the loss on our part of very few of our brave 
men; but hi,s Excellency has to regret the fall of Lieut. Nolan of the 100th 
regiment, and that Colonel Murray has been wounded. AA the ordiian(!e 
mounted in the fort, together with three thousand &tf^ of arms, clothing, and 
military stores of every description, to a considerabiS^oount, have fallen into 
our hands. His Excellency is in hourly expectation of receiving the .official 
details of this brilliant affair, which reflects the highest honour upon Colonel 
Murray and the small detaclunC*nt under his coinmand.'’ 
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When, by the peace^ Colonel Murray’s seryices were no longer 
rcquire(lr-in Canada, thinking his health might benefit by a residence 
in a milder climate, he passetl some time in France, but having there 
th^ misfortiine to lose hisVife, whtse early death was the source of 
deep afflfetion to hifn, he returned in broken health and spirits to 
England, and after a long and painful illness, borne with his charac¬ 
teristic patience and fortitjide, he died at Qrigliton on the 21 st of 
February lasj, leaving an only daughter, yet a ghjicf* 


MEMOIR OK TFIB SERVICES OK THE LATK 
REAR-ADMIRAL FOWKE. 

On Monday April 2nd, died, rather suddenly, at his residence, 
Sihld Hedingham, Essex, George Fowke, Esq. Rear-Admiral of the 
Red. This officer had attended divine service with his family the 
preceding day, both morning and evening, and retired to his bed 
apparently in good health. About three o’clock in the morning he 
was taken ill, and exclaimed to Mrs. Fowke, Oh ! my hack !" and 
instSmtly the vital spark had ceased to exist. The cause of this sud¬ 
den and unexpected dissolution is said to ha'^e been produced by an 
afle<‘tion of the heart. 

?Jr. Fowke entered the Navy rather young, and having gone 
through tile classes of ilidshipinan and Master's Mate, was, Novem¬ 
ber 22nd promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. In i\Iarch fol¬ 

lowing, he was ajipointed Lieutenant of the Spitfire sloop, Capt. 
Fremantle ; and in March 1793 nominated to the Prince, of 98 guns, 
C/iipt. (afterwards Lord) ColUngwood^ and bearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Bowyer, atUiched to the Cliannel fleet, under the orders'of 
Admiral Lord Howe. At the end of the same year, Capt. Colling- 
Avood removed into the Barfleur, and took with him Lieut. Fowke, 
from which ship he was appointed, in July 1794, to the Glory, 
Capt, J. Bounnaster, both ships forming part of the Channel fleet. 

Lieut. Fowke did not remain any long period in the Glory, and 
in Sejitember of tlie same year, became one of the Lieutenants of 
the Santa Margaretta, Capt. Eliab Harvey, attached to the advanced 
squadrdn oif Brest, under the orders of Sir John Bovla je Warren. 

On th^2Dth Sj[)tembcr 1795, Lieut. Fow^ke was promoted to the 
rank of Commander, and to command 4he Swallow, a fir-built sloojx ^ 
of 18 guns. The Swallow was for a short time attached to the 
North Sea fleet, and subsequently was ordered to the Leeward 
Islands, and placed under the orders of Rear-Admiral Henry Har¬ 
vey. From this station, the Swallow went to Jamaica to be attach¬ 
ed to the squadron under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, on !)oth of which stations several captures t^^ere made. 

The 9th July 1798, Capt. Fowke obtained his Post rank ; and in 
November of that y%ar, was appointed to the Proselyte, of 32 guns, 
in the foom of Capt Loring. The Proselyte was also belon^kig 
to the^Jamaica station, and from thence sent to Barbadocs to jojn 
the Leeward Island stpiadron, and for the reduction of St. Martin’s 
was o)ie of the ships that conveyed the’ troops under the orders of 
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Brig.-Qenerals Maitiand and Fuller. Saint Martin s capitulated on 
the 4th Sept. 1801; the Proselyte was lost off that island. 

Capt. Fowke wasVin September 1807> nominated superintendant 
of the ships fitted for the reception of prisoners of war in the river 
Medway^ and* appointed to the Rochester, front which ship he was 
removed into the Irresistible, in March 1808, on the same service. 
On the appointment of Admiral Sir Richard H. Bickerton, in April 
1812, as CommAn^er*in-chief at Portsmouth, Capt, Fowke was ap¬ 
pointed to the RoyaT William, the flag-ship, but that ship, the age 
of which was ttnknown, although it could he traced back as far as 
October 1079^ when' she came into harbour to he laid up in ordi¬ 
nary, was found so defective as to he unfit for further service, and 
in 1813 was broken up. The Prince, of 98 guns, was then fitted for 
the reception of Sir Richard H. Bickerton’s flag, and Capt. Fowke 
appointed to command her, which he continued to do until the pe¬ 
riod of the AdmiraVstcommand evpired. 

In October 1819, Capt. Fowke was appointed* to superintend the 
Chrdinary at Sheerness, which he held tor three years, when he was 
superseded. 

A promotion of Flag officers taking place on the 27th May 1825, 
Capt. Fowke became Rear-Admiral of the Blue, but never hoisted 
his flag. f-* 

He has left a wddow and several children, one of whom, it is un¬ 
derstood, is a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 


MARINE RAILWAYS. 

Relieving that the culumns of the United Service Journal will always be 
found open, not more to the history of the naval and military enterprises 
which uphold our foreign power, than to those peaceful projects which con¬ 
tribute to the wealth and commercial ascendancy of our common country, 

1 wish in the following remarks, to exhibit the outline of an extensive pro¬ 
ject for marine railways, both in this island and the neighbouring European 
nations; thinking it probable that the world has yet obtained a glimpse 
only of the revolutionary wonders of the railway system,—an invention 
which is destined to change the civil, commercial, and political condition of 
every nation on the globe. 

The proposition for the conveyance of vessels overlaudy crntaii/ied in my 
former communication uppn a land passage into Ireland, having been consi- 
Tiered impracticable by several of the journals of the day, I firat proceed to 
show that there is neither difficulty or novelty in raising vessels from the 
water; end it is apparent that when elevated to the level of the road, any 
weight, or the globe, may be drawn upon a railway^ By the patent slip, 
vessels are already drawn from the water up the steepest banks, by horse¬ 
power to the ship-yards, three horses bein^ described as equal to the draught 
of a frigate full Mantled, and partially in ballast. By stationary steam- 
engines, and the patent slip, therefore, vessels of any tonnage whatever may 
be raised from the water; and the track of the railway being formed of the 
required width and strength of metal, it only remains to attach the loco- 
inotive engine, and proceed with the \cssel and ^dle. Or the descent to 
the harbour may be graduated for miles, and rendered imperceptible n|M>n 
the! railway, when locomotive-engines, or horses alone, will suffice for the 
•eonveyhnce of vessels from the sea to any distance inland. The employment 
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pressure nii|rht be found ifu economical^'^specdyj and poa-crfuji 
mcifiod of cUvatin^ ; and etiually convenient is tlie screw-dock, a 

machine iStteiy introduced into the ports of the United States of America, 
fdi'' tfie purpose of raising vessels to copper and repair^, an invention resort¬ 
ed^ fO in'^nsequenoe of the insufficiency of water for the formation of dry 
* docks in tiiat country, there not being the same rise and fall* of tide in the 
harbours of America, ,tbat we have round the coasts of England. The 
American engineers, have not ool}^ I'emedied this deficiency, but greatly sur- 
p^sed our method; the vessel fieing elevated to a leyel wilh the street, and 
consequently in a m(»re favourable position for effeetually working at the 
bdUom* The screw-dock is still a n6w and very imperfect machine, being 
\^drked by capstans and manual power; but ap instappe of its great capatii- 
lity is in the cifcumstance that a vessel of 250 tons burthen, recently arrived 
iA^ the port of New York, in distress and leaky, and l>eing placed upon the 
screw-dock, witliout disturbing the cargo. Was raised, repaired, and again 
di^>atch&d to sea iu a single tide. Similar machinery has tor a century been 
employed by the Dutch at the Island of (’urayon, for the transference of 
vessels from one dock to another; and it is certain that in very ancient 
tfmes, shipping were i^onveyed across the isthmus of Corinth; it cannot, 
therefore, defy the all-conquering mechanical powers of the present age, to 
accomplish a work which is undoubtedly required to the full developement of 
the commercial advantages f>f the railway system. 

r propose then to form, first, a connected line of marine railways, passing 
from tlie southern to the northern counties of the island, and branching to 
the eiist and the west, connecting all our seas. ^ 

From Dover to Lqtidon, at the Thames Tunnel, is the first division of 
the w(»rk; and here a marine railway will save the expensive, circuitous, 
and dangerous navigation of the Downs and the Thames. The distance 
v.is seventy-two miles ; and a small steam-engine will convey a vessel of 
200 tons to London in about six hours: and at a toll of one farthing per 
ton per mile, the cost of conveyance vill amount to the sum of fifteen 
pounds, and the expense of the return passage to Dover, an additional sum of 
fifteen pounds; the whole, therefore, amounting to a charge of thirty 
])ound8. That a toll of one farthing per ton per mile will be a remuneratiag 
rate upon this marine railway, is proved by tliese calculations. 'J’he average 
number of vessels aniiusdly entering the port of London, is considerably 
more tdmn twenty thousand, exclusive of lighters, passage-boats, and small 

craft; and estimating these vesssels at an average burthen of 200 tons, and 

tlie toll levied upon each being 30/., a revenue of 600,000/. will thus be de¬ 
rived frmn shipping lulone; and the amount to be raised fr6m the convey¬ 
ance of passengers, mails, and military armaments, w ith all the local trade 
of the rich intervening counties of Kent and Surrey, will produce a total 
revenue iTf one million per annum. On the other hand, the present expense 
of sailing iWid jretiij'ning from Dover to J^ondou, including pilotage, light- 
nioney, and all the oppressive and innumerable charges of the Thames, 
amounts to about for a vessel of 200 ftns. '‘ rii#* difference of victual- ' 
ing, wages, ami interest upon the value of the vessel an^ cargo, for a period' 
of seven days, usually occupied in sailing and returning from I)over to Lon¬ 
don, may he estimated at a further sum of about 50/.; and the vessel being 
conveyed no further than' to warehouses in the neighbourhood of the Tun- 
nel,^^hence railways for waggons may branch off to the various parts of 
Southwark, Westminster, and London: the present cost dfiporter^e from 
tlie dock, and of the return c^go to the vessel, an average expense of 25/., 
will be saved entirely \]{hen the vessel is conveyed direct to tlie w^arehouse 
of the iqerchant. It is therefore apparent, that this marine railway will 
create a saving of more.tiiUn 1/. 10s. per ton, which upon 20,000 vessels of a 
burDiemof 900 tons, amounts to a difference of three millions annuaUy saved 
to the ship^ng interest; and therefore in the consequent diminution pf Uie 
price of corn, i;oal, and all foreign articles of trade, the real result,is a. 
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]>tir{)etu»l buviiig of ^Jirce millions per annum to the consuming population 
of the kingdom. 

Great'opposition wjll undoubtedly be m(ide to any proposal fed diverting 
the trade from the vhames; bn t as the work will contribute to alleviate 
the disadvantages oV our inland tritde, and t6 diminish the size of this im¬ 
pure place of corruption, monopoly, and unmanageable mobs, the project 
should he zealously encouraged by the Government. 

This brings the railway to the Thames Tunnel, through country property, 
and avoiding the expensive streets of Lontlton. For the passage of vessels 
through the Tunnel, .that work is retpiired to be widenedi deepened, and 
newly arched; its present height of eVghteen feet by thirty-four wide, hqing 
iiisudicient for the passage t)f vessels with the main-mast standing; but in 
the present advanced condition of tlie 1’unnel, these alterations may be 
executed with small comparative expense. 

From the Tunnel, the railway may ]»rc^ceed northward in a direct line, 
through C’aen Wood to Watford, and thence upon the proposed route 
through Buckinghamshire and the intervening counties to Birmingham, tlie 
marine railway, with a suspeiisiou railway al»ove, being substituted for the 
present proposed (juadfuple track. The distance from Dover to Birmingham 
will thus be about 180 miles, and at tlie rate of one farthing per ton per mile, 
the cost of conveyance for ves^ds w ill be three sliillings and sixpence per 
ton, the distance being accomplished in about fourteen hours. Upon tlie * 
present system, the cost of conveyance by canal from Birmingham to Lon¬ 
don alone, is three pounds per ton; tlie cost of unloading, jiorterago, and 
re-shipnieut at London, uith the dock-dues, commission, and interest upon 
the value of the merchandize detained many days w|ien shipped upon the 
1'hames, will amount to an additional sum of two pounds per ton; the en¬ 
tire saving by the marine railway being, therefore, almost five jamnds per 
ton, or double the price of iron at its present average value. It tliereforo 
becomes apparent, that if under our present disadvantages from the inland 
situation of the iron district, we have still been able to supjdy all nations vvitli 
hardware, under the new' system of marine railways, we shall annihilate the 
whole metallic manufactures of the world. The railway will, moreover, pro¬ 
duce an additional saving of five pounds per ton in the return carriage of 
ail foreign imports of corn, stigar, provisions, and other coimnodiiies; the 
consequent reduced price of wliich to the operative classes, will indirectly 
facilitate the cheap pioduction of manufactured goods; and the cost of 
transportation will now be so nearly annihilated by the railway system, that 
the iron, ore, timber, and raw commodities of the continental nations will 
now be brought to England, to be returned in the form of finished manufac¬ 
tures, as we at present import and return the cottons of America. U'his 
division of the railway will also bring the coal of Stafibrdshire and Warwick¬ 
shire to London and all the southern counties. Fuel then may be sold at 
ten shillings jjer ton,—not one quarter of the present ^ice,—a re¬ 

duction which will greatly mitigate the sufferings of the It^wer order in the 
^auth of Fhigland, where,’with feven the advantage of milder winters, it is 
undoubted that a stunted population is produced by a deficiency of winter 
firing. 

From Birmingham the work proceeds northward to Manchester. The 
distance from Manchester to Dover will thus be about miles; and the 
(X)st of conveyance for shipping at one farthing per ton per mile, will amount 
to five shillings {/ei- ton, vessels being conveyed the entire distance in a sin¬ 
gle day : consequently the wliole European trade from the populous manu¬ 
facturing districts of Lancashire, may thus be divwted from the port of 
Livcr|)ool, from which the voyage to the east of ^rope is long, expensive, 

; Being carried onwards to Carlisle, the work will at that point join the 
marine railway projected to Newcastle and the (rennau Ocean, thus receiv¬ 
ing the c^al vessels of Northumberland, with the shipping from the eastern 
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coasts of England and Scotland, and from the Baltic ihid the ports of the 
north of lOji'/ope. From the northward, here will he received the entire 
trade of Ireland, by the marine railway from the Atlfj^tic to Donaghudee, 
I’ortpatrick, and Oarlisle, with* the shipping from the west of Kurqpe, the 
Wesfrlndieji, and North and South Amei^ca, for the cost of navigating the 
frish Channel, with its long line of light-houses, pilotage, and circuitous 
and dangerous coasts, will be incomparably greater than the cost of convey¬ 
ance from a jiort ujion the Atlan^c, by a marine railway, to the most inland 
districts of the kingdom. Thus, the cost of entering the po?i; of Liverpool, 
including channel expenses, harbour dues, and porterage, is underrated at 
about one pound per ton, whereas upon the marine railway, vessels may be 
brou^t from the Atlantic to Manchester, a dutance of 300 miles, at about 
seven shillings per ton ; and even to London, a distance of 480 miles, the 
cost will amount to no more than ten shillings ]>er ton, at one farthing per 
ton per mile. To this must be added the difference of time, insurance, and 
other expenses, for a period of tw'elve da)T«, which is usually occupied in the 
circuitous navigation of the Channel; for to clear the extremity of the 
westeril coast of Ireland, is estimated at one-third part of the passage to 
America, wliereas by a marine railway vessels may be conveyed from the 
Atlantic to tlie centre of the kingdom in a single day. Thus all this im¬ 
mense mass of trade may be diverted from the Irish Sea, being brought 
^dong marine railways in a more speedy, secure, and economical manner, to 
the stkving^ of a vast amount of coal, corn, and otlier merchandize, now 
annually sunk and wasted in that very dangerous t^^hannel. 

J-Iuving thus brought this great sti'cam of tradcf>to Dover, I proceed to 
describe the foreign division of this work, commencing with a land commu¬ 


nication from Dover to (Calais, by a chain-bridge, a causeway, or a tunnel; 
for the central situation of this pass, striking the continent in the midst of 
the great trading countries of Europe, presents advantages so splendid, that 
to contend with nature at this point, is worthy of all the science, enterprise, 
and wealth of the English nation. 


The soundings here are ahcallow to a degree extraordinary in so narrow a 
cliannel, carrying eight and ten, and for a short distance about seventeen 
fatlioins, the average dt'pth being under nine and a half fathoms. A 
chain-bridge n»ay, therefore, be erected here ; and though a very rapid tide 
liows in this part of the channel, it is not greater than the current of a full 
river, and !)y a judicious selection of spots for buttresses, the work may be 
executed witliuut any extraordinary natural obstacle. The abutments may 
be raised upon foundations of stone, thrown in loose masses into the sea; 
for by the action and feaction of the tide, these will embed and acquire the 
consi'itency of solid masonry: as in the United States of America, the forti¬ 
fications there tenned rip-raps are thus constructed in the tidew^ay, some of 
which, thofigh without any other foundation, yet inoiniting nriny hundred 
guns. Thoiroif-work for a chain-bridge, in the present reduced conditioh 
of that branch of our manufactures, may be ebtain^'d at an unusually small 
ci>st; and the expense of erecting the Mcnai Bridge, forms a certain ground 
of calculation for the cost of a similar undertaking from 4)over to Calais.'^ 
For a causeway tliere are great natural advantages here. At Dover the 
immensity of material cont^iined in the cliffs, would probably suffice to carry 
a pasi^of a quarter of a mile in width over lialf the Channel; and the over¬ 
flowing prisons of London will furnish the cheap labour of eoiLvicts to execute 
the work. Upon the French shore is a similar abundance of hiaterial in the 
cliffs of Calais, wlpch are situated about one mile nearer than the harbour of 


Calais to the coast of England; and France, though a less populous king¬ 
dom than dilugland, yet ha;^ing no system of colonial transportation, is posr 


• Our saiigiiino projector has overlooked the necessity of a passage for the navi-' 
'nation up and down cluinnel—an omission which, wc fear, w'ould lead to mucli 
risk ofBreaking the Line.”—El>. * • 
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A AimilAr .<K)lninaiid of contkt labour, in the harbour of Bre3t> the 
nMtber of convicts at present etnpibyed is 52909, and the exp^pse of clothe 
Vicrtuallitlg, anA wa^s, is foutid to be abont four shilling^ per week for 
each individud. ]Mi)r the usual expensp in the purchase of land for the 
site of railways be ihcurred for d road thus carried across thf sea; there¬ 
fore, with thfs concentration of advantages, the tiiAe, difficulty, and cost, of 
the construction of a causeway from Dover to Calais, becomes comparatively 
in<*onsiderable. ^ 

A tunnel may be formed with similar facility here, for the chalk of which 
the substratum is undoubtedly composed, is easy of excavation, and a sale¬ 
able material. Its excavation may proceed simultaneously from the coasts 
of England and France; and in so shallow a situation, shafts may eVbn be 
opeiled through the sea, and left permanently open, as hollow buttresses, to 
liglit And ventilate the work. A tunnel also possesses some other advan¬ 
tages, as its greater security in the event of war. 

Andved at Calais, we have the sites of two great marine railways. 
Norfh, through Belgium, Holland, and the Hanse towns, to Hamburgh, 
and the Baltic; the,extreme distance to that sea at Luheck, being about 
480 miles', aVnl the cost of convevance for shipping at one farthing per ton 
per mile will amount to ten shillings per ton. By this route we shall thus 
obtain the corn, cattle, and timber of Belgium, Holland, and the southern 
shores of the Baltic in a single day, and at a quarter of the present rate by 
sea; the same line forming, also, an outlet for our manufactured goods,to the 
vast and populous markets of the east of Europe. 

From Calais, another.freat line of marine railway may be laid to Paris, 
and through all France to the Mediterranean at Marseilles, the extreme 
distance being similarly 480 miles from Calais; and the toll at one farthing 
per ton per mile will amount to ten shillings per ton. The average rate of 
freight from England to the Mediterranean is about one pound ten shil¬ 
lings per ton, the passage being usually performed in fifteen days, whereas 
by this marine railway, vessels may be conveyed from Marseilles in less than 
forty-eight hours, thus cutting off a navigation of two thousand miles round 
thA coast of Spain and through the straits of Gibraltar. Thus the whole 
fradp of. France to and from England will pass upon this line, with the en¬ 
tire coTpmerce of England, Belgium, and Holland, to all parts of the Medi- 
tettanfean, the Black Sea, and the Archipelago. The more important trade 
<Hfl£urope to the East Indies will also be conveyed through France to Mar¬ 
seilles j thence vessels launched upon the Mediterranean, may proceed to 
AJeximdria, and by a marine pass to Suez and the lied Sea. Thus, steam 
vp||ages,will then be made in a period of forty dayA to India, China, and 
t^oUand, a change which will double our trade to ail the eastern world, 
apd ca,rry our laws, language, and religion to those far regions, now lying 
in the dnrk^hade^ of slavery, their miseries rendered by distancefunkiiuwn, 
ufAieeft, and unrelieved. By this railway, the corn, wineranrV silks of France, 
and Austrian Italy, may thus be brought into England in a period of 
*two days; a corresj>onding cheap return of our manufactures of iron, cotton, 
it«d vooUen goods, being made to all the south of Europe. Thus, the claret 
wii^[ of Fr^ce, under a reduced rate of duties, may be obtained by our 
OMraiive classes at sixpence per quart, a great eniovment in this damp 


idw drunkenness, (pid save an incalculable annual waste of^ain in this po- 
mlmbs c6dntry,*in malt liquor, spirits, and other unnatural and brutalizing 
dfink^. ■' 

^ Over All iheee Hnee of marine railways, 1 propose to form suspension rail- 
wanykaeBtiMupoii ardies, and covering the main road benegtb, fof the cqnr 


Tfiis wilf create a considerable saving in the purchase of land for these un¬ 
dertakings i* nor will steam-engines be required upon suspension railways. 
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where h speed of hfty miles an hour may be obtained^by manual power 
alone. Nor will the passage of shipping prevent the use of wagons upon 
tlie main tra<?k, for the width of the road and the cor»sponding width of 
the waggons^ where the weigh^ is more concentrated^d nearer to the 
engim^ will be favourable circumstances, causing a great diminution of the 
requisite propelling powef. * 

Xbe whole of these works may be executed in a very few years, the land 
passage from Dover to Calais being undertaken by the respective govern¬ 
ments of Gngland and France, dl^iLst t^e various divisions «f the marine 
railways are more peculiarly fitted do be the object of one or more joint- 
stock companies. Their formation wilf afford most extensive employment 
to tbeiabouring population of the kingdom, and a lucrative investment for 
many millions of our stagnant capital; and if updfh the Manchester and 
Liverpool railway, the expenditure of one million of money has been jus¬ 
tified by a remuneration of large interest and stock already douUed in value, 
it cannot be doubted that much benefit would result to the individual stodi- 
liolders upon a line of marine railways, which will command the trade not of 
two towns, but of half the globe. 

» HInry Fairbairh. 


"dANGKR and discipline—A NAVAL INCIDENT. 

In a late Number of the United Service Journal, I have read 
with great pleasure an interesting account of the meritorious and 
gallant conduct of fllessrs. Otter and Elliott, of the Madagascar, 
irnd the excellent crew they commanded, when upset in a boat upon 

duty from their ship. It is those extraordinary incidents which 
most of all draw forth the energies and orderly habits of the officers 
and men of a well-disciplined ship of war. 

Allow me to relate an anecdote of a somewhat similar nature which 
befell myself and a boat’s crew, w^hen second lieutenant of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s ship Diana, then commanded by the late Commodore Grant. 
That excellent officer, with the utmost kindness and indulgence both 
to officers and men, kept that ship in excellent order and discipline. 
It w^as in the summer of 1809, that I was sent from the Downs to 
Ramsgate to bring on board some seamen, who were there in a de¬ 
tained vessel, if I remember right. On board the barge were, myself, 
a young midshipman, and nine seamen. The wind was light and 
favourable,4)euig ^off the land: we w^ere carrying the uiAial sail in 
such cases in a lug-sailed boat, with th^ precaution of clear 

sheets and halbards. When crossing Sandwiw Bay, or thereabouts, 
a squall came on so sudden and severe, that the boat was instantly 
upset before the sails could be lowered. My first order was to keep 
together, and near the boat, whi(^ was kept m equipoise on her beam 
onds'Gve or six feet under water, by the sails acting against the hull 
and ballast, so that every now and then, between the oqas, we could 
touch' her with our toes. Never, in the finest weather or on the 
quarter-deck, was shown more voluntary or excellent discipline and 
behaviour, by keeping together, and occasionally assisting one another 
with the loan of a stretAortor a couple of oars that were caught;. 
they kept up their spirits, and were even cheerful in this most* 
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hazardous situation. It continuing to blow fresh, with considerable 
sea and a strong'tide, we ’were drifting fast out to si«*x; yet all 
maintained the ^me indomitable spirit, and more tlian common 
attention to me! One man si^id, must take care of yoij, Sir, • 
or we arc dost/' The midshipman, Mr. Anderson, lost^iis hat; he 
swam round to me, and asked leave to try and regain it, remarking 
that it would be a convenience if were picked up, and at any 
rate he shoirtd like to have it^ he got it, and seemed quite happy. 
We had been suddenly missed by Some look-out-men on Ifamsgate 
pier, when two boats instantly put Jo sea to look for and try tp savc 
us. The first pa^sed^within a few hundred yards without seeing us. 
Providence, however, did not desert us in this most painful and 
anxious moment, but sent the other so directly to the spot, that 
she almost ran over us. The same deliberation and calm courage, 
marked their delivery from a state so perilous, by assisting me on 
board the first; th^n the midshipman; they were then soon tfiken up 
themselves, and landed at Ramsgate, where we met the utmost hos¬ 
pitality and kindness. 

Thus, under Divine Providence, were all mved by the wonderfiV 
state of order maintained for nearly two hours in the water,^under 
most discouraging circumstances—that of half a gale of wind, a 
strong ebb tide—th^^nortification of seeing what was supposed the 
only means of our preservation pass us by, and the decreasing phy¬ 
sical strength of the whole party. 

I have been in many scenes of death and danger, but if I was tp 
be asked ou what occasion I should fix my reputation for presence 
of mind, I should not hesitate to say it was on this; where I was 
enabled to exert authority and find obedience in such a situation, 
where instead of the heart-stirring sounds during, and the hope of 
^lory after, a battle, and the something indescribable delight in it, no 
prospect was in our view but dying in the middle of the tide, a 
slow, perhaps painful, and, to those who knew not all the circum¬ 
stances, inglorious death. 

I wish my young and gallant friend, Mr. Anderson, was now 
alive, to recall] the incident to his mind, and re«td this tribute to his 
early promise of fame. But alas, he met at length a watery grave, 
being lost in his Majesty's ship Delight, somewhere betw^een the 
Cape of Gjpod Hope and the Mauritius. * 

R, H. BaroS/AV, (?apt. R.N. 

P.S. It will gratifwthe »3ader to be told, that althougli the boat¬ 
men would take nothing from me, they were liberally rewarded by 
the Admiralty, Lloyd's, and Capt. Grant. 


R. H. B. 
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FRANCE? 

• • • 

The French ARMY Consists^ at the present moment, of 412,520 effectives, 
inclusive of 27(5,000 infantryy 54,000 39,000 artillery^ BOOO engineers^ 

14,000 veteram, and 16,000 gens (Airmes, The maintenance ef this force is 
estimated, in the French budgfet, at 250,4f5*000 francs or 10,019,000^. which 
shows an annual cost of somewhat iHore than twenty pounds per man. The 
expensp of the whole kaval establisliment ig this year, estimated at 
7,486,000 francs, or 299.41-0/. This sum is exclusive of the officers and 
men employed, whose numbers are 13,000, and annual cost to the State is 
set down at 368,600/. or 9,215,000 francs, which includes both pay and 
victualling. 

There are at the present moment, two hundred LieutenanUGencral^ on 
the French Army List; but a few such conflicts as those of Moscowa and 
Wagram, would pare down the host to a skeleton ; for, !n the former battle, 
no less than eight and forty fell, and in the latter as many as eighteen in 
three hours. 

^The pay and luaintenance of the French army has just been voted at 
207,072,000 francs, or 8,283,300/ for an establishment of two hundred 
Ihousaitd men. 

The present number of French Marshafs is fourteen, inclusive of Mar¬ 
shals Marmont and Buurmont; the latter of whom refuses to take the oath 
to Louts l*hilippe. " 

I'lie general re-mount of the French cavalry is fixed at 4,743,000 francs, 
or 189,720/. and the equipment of the artillery-strain at 7,740,000 francs, or 
309,600/. 

Fay oi field officers liable to actir^e sei'vice* —fifty-eight Lieutenant-Crene- 
rals, 27,840/.; ninety-eight Major-Generals, 29,760/.; eight Colonels 1333/.; 
twelve Lieutenaut-C’olouels, 1696/.; and eighteen Chefs de Hataillon, 2100/. 

A Vice-Admiral receives, when employed on active service, a monthly • 
allowance of 3291 francs, or about 130/.; a Rear-Admiral, 2125 franc.s, or 
about 98/.; and a Fost-t.’aptain (capitaine de vaisseaujj 1183 francs, or 
c-irca 48/.; but the capitaine de frigate only 970 francs, or 40/. The Lieu¬ 
tenant of a ship-of-tho-linc (Ikatvuaut de vumenuJ receives no more than 
264 francs 65 cents, or about 10/. 10#. a month. There are in the French 
service eighty-seven Q^dains of ships^oftlui-Une (which are to be reduwd 
to sixty-six); 120 Captains of frigates (to be cut down to seventy); 450 
lAeutimants of ships~of the-line ; and it is intended to raise the number of 
Lieutenants tof frigates to 550, to whom may be added about 100 officers in 
rtjrf, to be tal^n from the merchant-service. The number of AtidshipmeUy 
or titles, is 300, of wffom 200 are of tlie first, and 100 of the second class; 
this is independently of about 100 volunteers, \7ho ard employed on the same 
duties as the lattei', and enjoy nearly the same rank. 

The budget for the present year provides for the equipment, maintenance, 
and repair of thirty-five two and three-deckers, and eleven frigates of the 
iir^t class, nine of the second, and tvsenty of the third. The minor vessels 
afloat ;3re, 

21 Sloops-of-war, of 18 guns and upwards. •# 

17 Brigs ditto 20 guns. 

4 *l)itto ditto 18 do. 

8 Ditto * ditto 16 do. 

16 Ditto for^l^e service df despatclics, &c. 


* Not employed or Mipcraunuutcd. 
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S Ditto, or ffiilleys, 10 to 12 guns. 

8 Boml^vessels. 

O^rmed brigs fcannonihres^hricksJ. 

SS Galleys, cutttrs, luggers, &c, 

12 Steam-vessels. 

16 Victualling, &o. sloops. 

33 Transports or and 

3 Yachts. V 

Making a total of two hundred and sevmty»nine siiil of eve/y description; of 
which, however, on the 7th of December last, there were but ork‘t hundred 
and forty in a p^ect, or advanced stat^ of equipment, including three sail- 
of-the-l^e, eighteen frigates, thirteen sloops, and thirty-four bi'igs, besides 
seven steam-vessels. 

A singular remark occurs in the course of an elaborate comparison, re¬ 
cently published by M. Jal, between the state of the French, English, and 
UniM States' Navies—“ There is one point, in which the English possess 
an essential advantage; and that is, in respect to discipline. Oar vessels,*' 
he observes, ** will Soon have none at all, if we continue to wink at the re¬ 
laxation of discipline, which prevails among the’^crews. It must be can¬ 
didly admitted, that a mistaken spirit of philanthropy has possessed itself 
of some of our legislators, and that the ofhcer is at this moment denuded of 
all authority when he has to deal with the sailor's ill-conduct. * * * 

Without re-establishing strict discipline, and leaving its modihcationj in tho 
officers’ hands, the Freitch Navy must be ruined.*’ 

<v 


HOLLAND. 

Field-Marshal His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, in company 
with Prince Frederick, his brother, witnessed, on the I5th of Fel)ruary last, 
a trial of the new dying-bridge, recently invented by an engineer in the 
Dutch service. It is of the shape of a waggon, rests upon rollers, and is 
drawn by six horses; it may be employed, as well by artillery as irifantry, 
in crossing small rivers and other water communications, and is about 
•twelve yards long, including two frames, which serve to connect it with 
either bank. The experiment was made at Middelrode, near Buis-le-duc, 
and, within fifteen minutes after the apparatus had been brought to the 
banks of the Aa, a battery of eight field-pieces was passed across it. 

POLAND. 

With a view to provide a miuntenauce for those privates of the disbanded 
army, who have no means of support. Prince Paskewitsch has directed, that 
13,000 men should be emplovea on the roads, 600 on the construction of 
three bridges, and 1300 in the making of rafts in the Way^'odeships of 
Cracow and Sandomin « ' 

RUSSIA. 

The corps of carets at St.PeteTnhurgh celebrated their hundredth anniver¬ 
sary on the 17th of February last. Field Marshal Count Munnich was the 
actual founder of this institution; for, it was in consequence of his represen¬ 
tation to the Empress Anna of the necessity of creating a school for the 
education of efficient officers, that she signed an ukase, on the 39tii July 
(10th August^) 1731, directing the formation of such an establishment, 
under the denomination of the “ Imperial Corps of Cadets," and with the 
requisite accommodation for one hundred and fifty Uussikn and fifty Ebtho- 
nian and Livonian noblemen. 

AUSTRIA. 

A Veterast. — For length of service there is, we believe, no« precedent 
which may compare with that of John CAfomcA, who died, in liis 117th year. 
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in the invalid asylum at Marano, near Venice. He \raSwbi$rii at Vienna, on 
the 26th of Uecember 1702, and, when in liia eighth yeat, entered as a hfer 
into the Stahremberg regiment of infantry. His ^bvtdti the held was as 
a private in the A^merican war; 4ie fought:;under Charleli VI. Emperor of 
(lexmaAy, against the Turkish armies in Hungary; in 1711 he served 
against Prussia, in the reign of Alaria Theresa; in 1749 against the French 
troops in Bohemia; and in 1744 made the campaign of the Low Countries. 
At this period he quitted the Austrian service and enlisted u^der the ban¬ 
ners of the republip of Veiuoe, whom Jie served on several naval expeditions, 
particukrl^r on that under the command ^ Gen. £mo, against Tunis. His 
career was closed, so far as redded 4he ** tug of war/' by his admission into 
the invalid asylum at Murano in 1797, under whifti roof he died on the 92iid 
of May 1820. His leugih of active service was, therefore, eighty-seven 
years; and adding to these the three-and-twenty years during which he 
lived as a pensioner at Murano, he wore a uniform for one hundred and ten 
i/ears of his existence! The fatigues and privations which he had under¬ 
gone seem to have had no prejudicial effect on his constitution; to the last 
he wiis remarkable for the liveliness of his disposition, the unaffected simpli¬ 
city of his manners, and hh excellent moral deportment. His father died at 
the age of one hundred and Jive^ and his paternal uncle lived to be one 
h^pdred and aeven, 

^fhe Austrian Latulvoehr was instituted in the year 1808, when the Arch¬ 
duke Charles, with a view to create a new lino of defence against the ^lia- 
tions of the “ enfant gate dr (a metoiref established a corps of reserve, con¬ 
sisting of fifty-two thousand men, who should be calldfl out for three weeks 
or a inontirs drilling evc^y year, and, on the breaking out of hostilities, im¬ 
mediately admit of being drafted off into the several regiments of infantry, 
which were recruited by ballot in the provinces where that system prevailed, 
TnLs corps of reserve gave the first idea of establishing the Ijind^u^ehr (laud 
feucibles), which afterwards took so prominent a part in delivering Austria 
and Germany from the fangs of Franco. Its present strength is estimated 
at 1>70,OOQ men, and forms about three-fifths of the military force of the 
Austrian crown. 

TURKEY. 

In an order of the day, addressed by the Grand Signor, on the 90th of 
January last, to the troops whom he had despatched into Asia Minor, we 
observe the following passage:—The official reports sent to us, which have 
been corroborated by travellers who have arrived from those parts, have 
brought to our knowledge that the regiments of the line ordered by us 
into Anatolia have distinguished themselves, on the route to their place of 
destination, by their good order, discipline, and peaceful deportment. This 
has affordedVis much gratification, and is well deserving of our encomiums. 
^Ye recommedd thenx to the care of the Divine Providence, whose protec¬ 
tion we implore on their behalf, and trust that, through their bravery and 
devotion, a speedy termination may crown operations, the result of which 
is of such high importance to our religion, the national interests, and the 
dignity of our crown." 

UNITED STATES, 

Thc'following items appear in the report of the Secretary of the Trea.'jurv 
of the United States, for the year 1H30, as laid before Congret^fe on the 30tb 
December last. ^ 

Af/7;7a;7/ Service^ including fortifications, transactions with the Indians, 
pay, equipment of the militia, and inter^joal improvements, 6,759,688 doll. 
66 cts. or 1,350,540/ 

Naval Service, inclusive of repairs and augmentations, 3,239^498 d. 63 c. 
oV 674,890/. 
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The expenditure i>f the first three quarters of 1831 amounted for Mili¬ 
tary Ser^Jices, &c. to 5,64-0,017 d. 23 c. and for the Naval Sennce, &o. to 
3,019,667d. 85 c. \ 

The Secretary for the War-f^epartmenC reports, that the state of the 
United States army is vei 7 satisfactory; though ho complainn^of the daily 
inereaae of deisertions^ wliich he ascribes to tlie insi^hciency of the puiiisli- 
meats awarded, and the intemperate habits of the soldiery. In justification 
of his complaint, he stated, that in 1826 < he number of deserters had been 
636; in lb3?, 818; in 1828, 820'; in J829, 1115; in 1830, !2.51 ; arfd in 
1831, 14-50 The supply of muskets in the liands of tne gove-nfnent is 
465,000; the yearly number of them produced by the government works is 
25,000; and there are li;000 furnished by private manufacture at twelve 
dollars each. There are 625 field-pieces and 1165 cannon in the arsenals 
and fortified places; but, with the exception of six out of 341, they are 
quite unfit for service! It was proposed tjiat 8148 pieces of artillery should 
be kept up in future for the supply of fortified points and the use of the 
army. Tnc average price of each is 5 dollars 94cts. (about 24«.) per hun¬ 
dred weight. ^ 

The Secretary of the Navy reported the naval force to consist of five 
frigates, eleven corvettes, and seven sloops in commission and at sea; but he 
did not enter into any detail of the general strength and amount of this 
branch of the United States Service. He recommended that steam-cannon 
should be adopted, and expressed an intention of applying for the requisite 
means of equipping two., batteries, each of them consisting of twelve such 
cannon. 

CHINA. 

M. de Rienzi, who has been long resident in China, and has traversed a 
considerable portion of that vast empire, made it one of the chief objects of 
his inquiries to obtaiii and compare the numerous and minute statistical 
details, which are published both by the central and provincial governments. 
He has recently published some of the results of his investigations, from 
which the subsequent memoranda are borrowed. 


Milita^'y and Naval forces of China, 


Regular infantry 

300,108 

Irregular infantry . 

400,000 

Regular cavalry 

Irregular cavalry . 

227,000 

273,000 

Artillery (of a wretched description) 

17,000 

Attendant on the regular troops . 

30,000 

Officers attached to ditto 

6,892 

Officers attached to the irregulars 

5,^)1 

N4vy ..... 

^ 3?,440 

r » 

1,291,641 


The pay of the soldiery is established on the following basis;—each private 
of infantry receives eight francs (say 6Jf. 8d.) and three measures of rice per 
month, and every trooper sixteen franc^(13^. 44*) per month and six mea¬ 
sures of rice, besides forage and other articles which the inhabitai^ts are 
bound to supj^ly him. M. Rienzi states the distinct portions which the 
eighteen provinces of China contribute towards the military ea^pnifiitarf; 
the respective items form a total of 20,812,,341 tjiels, or 86'y,200/. I'he naval 
expenditure is not given, but stated to be of uncei\ain amount. 
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y 

CAPT. .HALL'S FUAG]V%RNTS OP ^VOYAGBS AiJd TRAVELS.* 

A gratiVyino tribute has recently been pai<l by a cotemporary of high 
authority to the growing proficiency of the “ belligerent classes'^ in the use 
of the pen, now that the 6woi||l, of the use of which th^ have already 
shown themselves masters, is for a sea'^on sheathed. We may be pardoned 
the aVGjval of o*ur pride on learnfug Jrom such a quarter, as well as from 
others we are bound to esteem fs judges in the lists of literatui*e, that 
the Uay as well as the laurel is awarded by their countrymen to the mem¬ 
bers of the United Service. Tam ArtUtus qaam Artnis may serve the “ bel¬ 
ligerent” aspirant for literary honours as an apt motto and encouraging 
guerdon—especially in the ahsenre of that martial Order of Merit' to 
w hich the cimverse of the motto furnishes a just claim, but which the des¬ 
perate necessities of the State still deny to its victorious defenders. 

In the foremost rank of those officers who vindicate that capacity <»f 
mind and command of the pen which, avowedly, place Naval and Military 
writers on a par with the most successful authors of their country, stands 
('apt. Hasil Hall. Long known and esteemed both as a writer and an offi- 
(’apt. HalTs varied voyfiges and experience, from which a shrewd ob- 
serviition and well-judging habits have enabled him to extract due profit, 
have been turned to useful ami hon<»urable account; but in no instance 
with so much advantage to his ]u*ofession and credit to himself as in the 
production now under«our notice. 

In the Fiust Sijiu.s of Capt. Hall's “ Fragments,” reviewed in our 
Number for July last, we recognised a novel plan, entitled to high commen¬ 
dation, and promising, if successfully pursued, to produce a fund of 
mingled entertainment and instruction.’ ()ur opinions and expectation are 
fully confirmed liy the quality and arrangement of the Sr.coNn Skiues. 

In the design of this work, the Author has adopted an unassuming 
mode of imparting his experience to the junior members of the Service, and 
of supplying his peers and cotempi^raries with a manual abounding in 
agreeable or practical associations, both technical and general. He not 
(mly blends bis matter, grave and gay, with a view to abstract variety, but 
s<» collocates and confronts his nmr.eilu)ieay that they shall relieve or illus¬ 
trate each other. His “Fnigments” form, in fact, a succession of lights 
and shades, without any apparent effort to produce that effect. The ten¬ 
dency of the whole is Vo instill sound instruction, where needed, in the most 
entertaining guise, by a series of instances or experiences all coming home 
to the professional bosom. If the apologue, in its fabulous sense, ho an im¬ 
pressive aftd attractive vehicle of wisdom, still more effectiv#^ must that 
medium I>ec8mtf wlwn its basis is reality. 

We have never sat in judgment upon v*duine5^from which it is so diffi¬ 
cult to select cx*racts within suitable Ixninds—each chapter constituting an 
Fssay or a Tale complete and closely knit in itself, and independent of the 
general Series. Tl»e opening chapter, on ^‘Taking a line in the Service,” 
is judiciously placed, and,of sterling texture. We would gladly quote it, 
did <gir limits permit. This paper‘contains a merited eulogy upon the late 
C'apt. Henry Foster, and an anecdote of that lamented officer, which we 
have already introduced at the close of our Review of the funner Series. 

I'he Sketches vf Ireland and Irish society wliich follow, are drawn with 
obvious fidelity, and in<u style of quaint and quiet humour, for which we 
liad hardl^^ given the sober-minded writer credit. 


' ’ Fragments of Vnya(>es and Travels. Rv ('apt. Basil IJall, R.N. Second 

Scries. Voluiqes. * 

IT. S. JorHK. No U iM.w Ul.Vi. 


I 
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He sails for India In/' the old Volage," and thinks for himself upon that 
as upon every other occasion. „ 

Oh the joy I the «ir£lief unspeaka^e I of Ceeljng one*» self fairly under weigh, 
and of seeing the white cliffs of Old England sink fast in the north-eastern horizon 
right to windward ! Let the concoctem of romances and bther imaginad'y tales say ' 
what they please of the joys of returning home ; give me the happiness uf a good 
departure, and a boundless world of untried enjoyments ahead. If a man be out 
of debt and outx^ffiove, or holy moderately involved in either of these delicate pre¬ 
dicaments ; if he have youth and health* and (plerable prospects, a,good ship under 
his foot, a good officer above him, and gortfl messmates to serve with, why aeed he 
wear and tear his feelings about those m leaves behind ? Or rather, why need he 
grieve to part from those who hre better pleased to see him vigorously doing his 
duty, than idling in other people's way at home ? Or wherefore should he sigh to 
leave those enjoytnents in which he cannot honourably participate till he has earned 
his title to them by hardy service ? 

** On the other hand, M'ho is there so insensible as not to feel the deepest appre* 
heuslon—very often, as 1 know by sad experience, almost devoid of a single dro]> 
of pleasure—on retumiip^ from a long and distant voyage ? How can he 'tell in 
what condition lie ^vill now find the friends from wliom he {larted so long ago, and 
of whom he may, perhaps, not have heard a word for many a long season of 
anxiety ? Is it not too probable that his busy fancy will conjure up many more 
images of death and sickness, of losses and sorrows, than it can paint pictures of*' 
health, good fortune, and happiness? And will it ever happen, if the interval of 
absence have been long, that some of these gloomy forebodings will not l>e realt'zeil > 
May ft not prove but too ofUu the case, that those whom, from being the dearest to 
ns, we had ingeniously and fondly exempted from the fatal doom, are its fii'st vic¬ 
tims ? Indeed, I liave on these occasions been grieved and' irritated at myst^lf for 
canvassing beforehatul, in my own mind, and in spite of every effort to change the 
current of my thoughts, which of all the friends in whom I was interested, I 
could consent to lose with the least regret! And when the pile of accumulated 
letters is first placed in our hands after a voyage, with what sickening eagerness d(» 
we not turn from the superscription to discover the colour of the seal 

The following traits, and the author’s comments, are respectively charac- 
tdrUtic. 

‘‘ There is one signal instance on record in which a fleet of East India Compa¬ 
ny's ships, unassisted by any professed men-of-war, actually beat off a French 
squadron of very powerful vessels. These striking incidents, peeping out from 
time to tiVne, show what is called the true blood of the animal, and are extremely 
valuable, from proving how essential it is that an officer in command should 
< Never say die while there is a shot in the locker 1*—a pftliy old phrase, which 
will apply to many situations in life, civil as well as military. Ilad the gallant and 
judidous'East India commander alluded to, Sir Nathaniel Dance, cried out' 1 die !* 
when the Fr^ch Admiral Linois and his squadron, consisting of the Marengo, a 
liiie-of-battle ship of 84 gnns, and the Belle Poule and Semill£^nte«fH^<ites, each of 
44, bore down on the Chinp fleet, ^ot less than six millions of English property, 
and some of the noblest trading ships that float on the ocean, must have been 
carried into the Isle of France. 

This memorable affair took place near Pulo Aor, in the China seas, and by a 
very interesting, and no doubt useful coincidence, on the 14th of February 1804, 
the seventh anniversary of the glorious action off Cape St. Vincent. Had tlie 
enemy only known the real force of his opponents, which he most certainly <dight 
to have found oi^t^ before he quitted them, the bold front these ships put forward 
might indeed have served them nothing. A less resolute man than Captain Dance 
might have said, this good fortune was hardly to bccalculated upon ; but it is the 
duty of a commander, at all times and under all circuxfistances, to afford himself 
every possible iffiance, and never to givOkUp while there is one of these clunces left. 

A useful chapter in naval history and tacti-SL^ald be written on the defence 
of convoys, by which it might, perhaps, be made manifest, that a determined hear¬ 
ing., accompanied by a certain degree of force, and a vigorous resolution to exert 
' that'forct; to the utmost, would, in most^cases, save the greater pact of the couvo)-. 
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even against powerful odds. In the well-known iiistanre of the eacriiiee of hix 
ship, in a contest in which he was from the fust sure to he JOverpowei’ed, Captain 
Richard Budd Vmoent gained ftufieient time, for most of bis flock of merchant 
ships to escape. ^ 

This gali&nt officer, in February 1805, in the Arrow, of 18 twenty-four pound¬ 
ers, ably supported hy Capt. Arthur Fnrquhar, in tlie Acheron bomb, carrying not 
half that number, actually engaged two large French frif^ates, mounting in all 90 
guns and 1300 men, while the Bnglnh force was only 20 guns anJ 90 men. The 
damage and delay (uiused to tlie enemy hy this spirited resistance, enabled the con¬ 
voy to disperse, and all to get off but three* out of thirty-two. Tfle English ships 
did no^ strike till they were so much* cat up, that one sunk, immediately after- 
wards, and the other was luirned by the captors as unless." 

News from home, celebrated by three jolly huzzas*’ for the fall of Ba- 
dajui^ and 4000 men, puts us in spirits for some sound nautical and pliilo- 
sophical reflections, and an elaborate discussion, or rather Essay, on The 
'Frade Winds,” which may be studied with especial profit by young naval 
officers. * • 

Capt, Hull omits no opportunity of inculcating a discriminating consi¬ 
deration for the comforts and peculiar temperament of British sailors—and 
of illustrating by examples the various means by which an officer of sense 
affd zeal may succeed in 77ianaging that unique species of the human animal 
without a fre<pient recurrence to punishment—of which more hereafter. 
After a humorous description of the discomforts of a salt-water-scrubbed shirt, 
the author continues— • 

Tliereare few greater favours of the minor kind which a considerate captain may 
bestow on his crew, than giving them, whenever he possibly can, at least as much 
fresh water as will serve to carry off the abominable salt from their clothes, after 
tliey have first been well scoured in the water of the ocean. Even tliis small 
allowance is a great comfort on those occasions, when a sufficient quantity cannot 
he allowed for perfonning the whole operation of washing from first to last. By a 
.jiulicious management of the ship’s regular stock, and, above all, by losing uo op¬ 
portunity of catching rain water, either during these tropical sb<»wers, or uj>on . 
oniinary occasions of wet weather, an officer of any activity, who really possesses a 
good feeling towards his people, need seldom he without the means of giving to 
each man of his crew, a gallon twice a week duriug the longest voyage. 

1 1 was from an old and excellent officer 1 first learned, that by proper and con¬ 
stant care this indulgence might almost always be grunted. It is not easy, I freely 
admit, at all times, and in all climates, to keep a supply of washing-water on 
hoard ; and under most circumstances, it certainly requires more personal exertion 
than those persons are aware of, who have not given it their attention. But I feel 
persuaded that there dues not exist an officer in the navy who would nut cheerfully 
take even a g%eat deal more trouble, if once made fully sensible of the unspeakable 
comfort which 4lii8,ver^ reasonable indulgence affords to the men und?r his care. 
To those who hold the doctrine that sailors are hy their nature ungi'ateful, and 
that it is useless to grant them a<lvantages whifti are Slot absolutely necessary, 
these recommendattiins will appear trivial and absurd. But, I trust, the preva- 
leuce of such unworthy sentiments in the navy is becoming less hud less every day. 
Officers are now generally pretty well aware, that the alleged ingratitude of their 
tiu'ii belongs fully more to unreasonably expectations on their own part, than to 
any we«t of feeling on that of their crew. A captain ought to do what is right 
and kind, simply l^cause it is right and kind \ and his conduct m this respect 
should not be influenced by the manner in which it is received ; arall events, he 
may be ^rtain, that Jif his favours be not well received, the fault lies in his manner 
of giving them. Sailors have the most acute penetration possible on these occa¬ 
sions, and if^the captain be influenced by ayy petty motives of selfishness, or be 
pnmipted by any trashy desire a flimsy popularity—in short, if his conduct 

rej^ulatei by any wish except that of doing his duty uniformly and kindly, the 
•Ibliuiiies will see tliroiigh it all, and either laugh at him or hate him, or both. 

“ The iirt of grui^ting a favour gracefully and usefully is one of far greatendifli- 
rnlty than is generally supposed ; aufl as the’command of a nia^i-cjf-war is a grand 
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school 0>r its study, most truly happy shall I be if what I have said here or else¬ 
where, sliall induce a single brother-officer to turn his attention more euniestly 
than before to the doihestic comforts of his people, one of the most delightful, and 

certainly one of the most useful branches of the arduous duties of k commaiic^x*.” 

* 

While upon the foregoing subject, we are tempted to revert to a chapter 
in the First Series of these Fra^ents,*' entitled Diversities of Disci¬ 
pline,*’ fur the4purpose ‘of enforcing its vieWs by a practical illustration. In 
that paper, Capt. tlall contrasts the conduct of two of hi^ captains, one of 
whom adopted'^the plan of finding as much fault as he could—on pi/ihciple ; 
while the other, acting equally on principle^ looked out for objects which he 
could commend. The habit of one, in shprt, was to praise, that of the 
other to censure. We need not here enlarge on this topic; nor need we 
confine the instruction to ships or regiments. Fathers of families, heads 
of schools, and every other person w>\o has numerous dependants, will 
find their advantage in laying these maxims to heart, and imparting their 
spirit to all their actions. At present, we shall merely mention, that we 
know of one regimeilfc in which the adjutant, struck by the force of (Japt. 
Hall's reasoning in the chapter alluded to, (on Diversities of Discipline,”) 
resolved to adopt the plan of seeking for objects of commendation rather 
than of blame. At the end of six weeks, the Serjeant-major, with whom h*^ 
had occasion to speak on some point of discipline, remarked to the Adjutant 

that ho appeared to have altered his system of late. “The men. Sir,” he 
continued, are great!pleased with tliis change—they work more cheer¬ 
fully—they are more obedient and attentive than formerly—and they are 
every one more pleased with their officers than they'^sed to be.” The Ad¬ 
jutant smiled, and made some allusion to six men who had recently got into 
trouble, and asked if the Serjeant included them. “ Yes, 1 do, Sir,” he add¬ 
ed, “ as you passed those men yesterday, you made a remark on something 
they were doing and took no notice of tlieir misconduct last week. 

The fellows have been heard to say how sorry they were to have displeiiscd 
you—and 1 can see they di-e so much gratified by your favourable notice, 

■ that they may now be completely depended upon. The men, Sir,” conti¬ 
nued the chief of the Non-Coms, “ love to be commended when they do 
right, though all the time they may be doing no more than their duty.” 

The chapter headed “A Man overboard,” is alike interesting and in¬ 
structive. In such a crisis there is usually.much confusion on board, foi* 
which Capt. Hall, not contenting himself with simply stating and decrying 
the fact, suggests, according to his custom, a regulated remedy. 

There is truth and sagacity in the following observations:— 

“ There^can be little doubt that the pain of executing laborious and disagreeable 
duties, is often matorially lessened by their strietly pcriotypal trecwrrence i for in 
time their nature and duration come to l>e so correctly measured and allowed for, 
that the joys of the leiswife momenta which intervene are always greatly enhanced. 
By a similar and very beautiful, I liad almost said ingenious arrangement of our 
nature, it happens that the innocent pleasures of life, so far from palling by regu¬ 
larity, are actually much increased by it. I have frequently remarked with sur¬ 
prise, the intense interest with which the tailors, like children, returned day af ter 
day exactly to the same amusement. On the other hand, I have seldom fsuled to 
obsei^ how exceedingly they were put out of their way by losing indulgences, 
apparently of the most trivial kind, but to which they had become habituated, 

“ People often fancy that, because the life of a seaman is one of constant change 
of place and occupation, he cannot fall into any regularity of habits ; but on board 
,a man-of-war it is really quite the reverse. He becomes there so mush the crea¬ 
ture of habit, that by a little management, moulde<l to almost any piir- 

• pose. There is no man more docile than Jack, 1 might say no chiht; Uit then ibc 
band that guides him must be temjjered by discretion, by kindness, and, above all, 
by uniforrnicy, or, as it is called afloat, by system. There may be bad systems as 
well as g(MKl ones; (ut I am half inHined to say, that even the worst system, if 
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strit^tly adliercd to, is better tlian the >vretched uncertainty of purpose which clin^ 
to ilUregulated and vacillating discipline, though every single act may be dictate 
by goudwiU*aud the sincerest wish to do right.** 


The whole chapters entitled Sunday eyi Botird*' and The Ship Church,’ 
may oe regarded as excellent institutes for the occasion. Sir Satnuel Flood 
from old recollections, is too great a favourite with us to suffer our omissioi 
of a well-told trait, in which he tigures. In the last vplume ample justice i 

dune to that excellent man and iistinguished officeri 

• 

‘‘ 1* remember *once, on the beach 6 ( IVJadras, witnessing an amusing scene be 
twecu Sir Samuel lloud, then commandcr-in-chief in India, and the newly-promotei 
boatstvuiu of a bloop-of-war belongiilg to the squadron. The Admiral, wlio wa 
one of the bravest, and kindest, and truest-hearted seamen that ever trod a ship’ 
decks, was a sworn foe to all trickery in dress-work. The eye of the veteran 
cer was directed earnestly'towards the yeast of waves, which in immense dpnbb 
rows of surf fringe and guard the whole of that flat coast. He was watching tin 
progress of a Massullah boat, alternately lost in the foam, and raised in very uncer 
tain bajance across the swell, which, though just on the break, bn>ught her swifib 
towards the short*. He felt more anxious than usual abt»ut the fate of this parti 
cular boat, iVoin liaving Ordered on shore the person alluded to, with whom h 
wished to have some conversation previous to their parting company. This boat 
^wain w;w a young man, wJio had been for some years a foDower of the Admiral ij 

different sliips, and to whom he had just given a warrant. The poor fellow, unex 

pcctetlly promoted from before the mast to tbe rank of an officer, was trigged u] 
in his newly bought, but marvellously ill-cut uniform, shining like a dollar, aiu 
making its wearer, who for the first time in his life haUiput on a long coat, feel no 
a little awkward. • * 

“ As soon as the boat was partly driven up the beach by the surf, and paril; 
dragged Iteytmd the dash of the breakers by the crowd on shore, this happiest o 
warraiit-ollicers leaped out on the sand, and seeing the Admiral above him, stand 
ing on the crest of the natural glacis which lines the shore, he took off liis hat 
smootlied down the hair on his forehead, sailor fashion, and stood uncovered, ii 
spite )»f the roasting sun flaming in the zenith. 

“ Tlie Admiral, of course, made a motion with his hand for tlie boatswain t* 
put his hat on ; but the other, not perceiving the signal, st(M)d stock still- 

I say, put on your hat !* called the commander in-chief, in a tone whirl 
made the newly-created warrant start. In his agitation he shook a bunch of well 
trimmed ringlets a little on one side, and betrayed to the flashipg eyes of the Admira 
a pair of small, round, silver ear-rings, the parting gift, doubtless, of some favourec 
and favouring ‘ Poll or Bess' of dear, old, bla^-kgu^rd Point Beach, the very nintl 
heaven of all light-hearted sailors. Be this as it may, tbe Admiral, first stepping 
tni one bide, and then holding his head forward, as if to re-establish the doubting 
evidence of his horrified senses, and forcibly keeping down the Bstonished seaman*! 
hat with his hand, roared out, 

“ ‘ Wlio the devil are you ?* 

“ < Johu^Ia.dinfl» Sir !’ replied the bewildered boatswain, beginfflng to suspeci 
the scrape he had got himself into, 

“ ‘ Oh !' cried the flag-officer, with a scormul laugh. *• Oh ! 1 beg your par 
don ; 1 took you for a Portuguese.’ 

“ < No, Sir !’ instinctively faltered out the other, seeing? the Admiral expectei 
some reply. 

* No I Then if you •are not ^ foreigner, why do you hoist false colours ? 
Witat business has an English sailor with these d—d madnnes in his ears ?’ 

" I don’t know. Sir,’ said poor Marline. ‘ I put them in only this morning 
when I rigged myself in my new togs, to answer the signal on sllore.* 

“ « Then,’ said Sir Samuel, softened by the contrite look of his old shipmate, and 
having got rid of the grfeater portion of his bile by the first explosion, ‘ you will 
now probeed to unrig yourself of this toj4hamper os fast as you can; pitcli them 
into the surf, if you like, as you respect the warrant in your pocket, let 

me see you in that disguise again.’ ” * 


The rhattes of “ Sailor’s Pets" is a capital relief to the souml of ‘tlu 
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ehuiroh*i^ng bell/' The gambols men and monkies, anil the loves of 
sailors those friskv though fractious iavourites, are inimitably storied in 
these pa^es. ^VhQ pise but Capt. Hall would have deliberately included a 
monkey in his means of disciplino,, and courtod obedience by introducing so 
grotesque an intercessor to his cfew? Yet “ The Schoolmaster,” steering 
by the compass of modern philosophy, could hardly counsel a triier course. 
Our Captain, also a philo^pher in his way, but of an original school, pro¬ 
pounds as follows of our fellow-creature ip the next degree.” 

If a good monkey be allowed to run abo^t the ship, I defy any one to continue 
long in a bad humour. Juclco is an orevinatch for the demon of idleness^ at leant 
if light hearts and innocent diversions be weapons against which ho cannot long 
contends Be this as it may, I make a rule of entering a monkey as speedily as 
possible after hoisting my pendant; and if a reform takes place in the table of 
ratings, I would recommend a corner for the * ship’s monkey,’ which should be 
borne on the books for < full allowance of victuals/ excepting only the grog, for 1 
have observed that a small quantity of tipple Very soon upsets him ; and althinigh 
there are few things in nature more ridiculous than a monkey half-seas over, yet 
the reasons against permitting such pranks are obvious and numerous. 

“It requires some dei!ision on the part of the captain to cany through a point 
of this importance, and fairly to establish Jacko on board. The first-lietitenant, 
who is, or ought to be, a sort of demi-god afloat, generally sets Jus face against all 
pets, and swears vengeance against the whole tribe of parrots, squirrels, rablnts, 
pigeons, mongooses, dogs, monkeys, cats, and, I am ashamed to say, he occasionally 
extends his anathemas even to Udy passengers! Supposing, however, that the 
captain has the authority and strength of mind enough to establish a monkey oxi 
board, the rogue will not have been ten minutes ‘ entered’ before he sets to work 
at some mischief; for he is the oidy true known instance at perpetual motion. 

“ When Lord 31elville, then First Lord of the Admiralty, to my great surprise 
and delight, put into my hands a commission for a ship going to the South Ameri¬ 
can station, a quarter of the world I had long desired to visit, my first tlunight 
was, ‘ Where now sludl I manage to find a merry ruscttl of a monkey ?’ Of course, 
I did not give audible expression to this thought in the First Lord's room ; but, 
on coming down stairs, bad a talk about it in the hall with my friend, 31 r. Nut- 
land, who laughed, and said, 

« Why, Sir, you may buy a wilderness of monkeys at Exeter ’Change/ 

“ * Trne 1 true !’ and otf I hurried in a cab, or more probably in a chariot, for 
this was some years before the glorious era of cabs* 31r. Cross not only agreed to 
Spare me one of his choicest and funniest animals, but readily offered his help to 
convey him to the ship, and thus remov'ed a difficuky which had troubled me not a 
little as I rattled along the Strand. The idea of taking a monkey in a post-chaise, 
even had I been travelling in that magnificent style, was n<^t very agreeable ; and 
it was quite clear, that either as an outside or an inside passenger in a stage-coach, 
the tricks of master Jacko would soon have got himself and his owner into a scrape 
with the other passengers, I mentioned my dilemma to 3Ir. Cross. 

“ * Iword, 8^r !’ said he, ‘ there is not an animal in the whole wor^ so wild or 
fierce that we can’t caiTy about as innocent as a lamb ; only tfust^to me, Sir, and 
your monkey shall be delivfred oq board your ship in Portsmouth harbour, as 
safely as if he were your best chronometer going down by mail la charge of the 
“ master.’ 


1 had some curiosity to see how this purpose was to be accomplished, and re¬ 
turned again some days afterwards to be present at the ceremony of removal. 31 y 
chatter!^ purchase was thrust, not without *1many violent struggles and hoiT;J>le 
grius, fairly into a deal box, and nailed down. A number of holes ^d been bored in 
the top and sides, j^t large enough for our gentleman to poke his paw through, but 
sufficient to furnish him with air, and enable him to discover what was going an in 
the external w'orld. In this predicament he looked alxoutyOS miserable as possible, 
even at home amongst his kith and kindred of the ancient menagerie at Exeter 
’Cliange, now,^ alas! demolished. M^hen'his box or ca^o was hoisted on tile top of 
the Rocket, that fastest and safest of 8tage-coacflbs,*^K»r 8t- Jago, as tlie sailors 
c.illed him afterwards, was in stich an agony of terror, that I half repented of my 
cruelty in forcing him to emigrate. 
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Off he went, however, for the coast; and being; left without provisions or 
water, except a few nuts, lie was ia a famous couditiojti for bis breakfast next 
morning, ben the waterman ferried hizn off from Common Hard to the hulk on 
board wluch the officers had just assembled. As the ship had been only two or 
three days in cbmmission, few se^ne^n had yet entered; 4)ut shortly afterwards 
they came en board in sufficient numbers j and 1 have sometimes a^rilted the faci. 
lity with which we got the ship manned xtot a little to the attractive agency of the 
diverting vagabond recently come from town, the fame of whose trit^s soon ex¬ 
tended over Portsea. He certaii|ly was the most amysing fellow on board, but 
also the most my>chievou6; and, 1 fairly grant, as such he became at times a real 
nuisanoe. ^ 

*■* It was amusing enough to observe, tnat all the while he was committing any 
piece* of mischief, he appeared not dnly to be uiyler the fullest consciousness of 
guilt, but living under the perfect certainty that he was earning a good sound 
drubbing for lus pains, btill the pleasure of doing wrong was so strong and habi¬ 
tual witiun him, that he seemed utterly incapable of resisting the temptation 
whenever it fell in his way. Whenever occupied in these ndsdeeds, he continued 
alternately chattering with terror, and screaming with delight at his own inge¬ 
nuity,. till the enraged owner of the property burst in upon him, hardly more 
angry with Jacko than with his malicious messmates, wlso, instead of preventing, 
rather encouraged the pillage.’^ 

m Of the island of Johanna, on which the author bestows a chapter, we have 
given an account in this Journal, cori*esponding in its principal and most 
unmfiing details with that of Capt. Hall. 

We had proposed to analyse in our present notice the author's remarks on 
Naval Punishments—but we find that we have alr<iady exhausted nearly all 
the space wc can devbte to the “ Fragments/^ As, however, the subject is 
of deep concern to the service, and is treiited with great care and considera¬ 
tion by the writer, we shall give the chapter entire in our next Number. 

The scene sliifts to India, of which the author’s sketches are pven with 
liis wonted verisimilitude and vigour. The gallant corps of marines, or, as 
they arc aptly termed, The Globe Rangers, are noticed in becoming terms t 
a well-earned tribute is also paid to the energy of character and valuable ser- 
\ ices of Sir Josias Rowley, wliose conduct when commanding a squadron in the 
Indian seas is here placed in a pruininent light. But we must close these 
excellCiit and entertaining volumes, looking forward to equal gratification in 

making a<;quaintance w ith their kindred yet unborn. 

The style of these “ Fnigments’’ is marked by a vigorous simplicity and 
fitness, as their matter is distinguished by sense and propriety. The 
technical diction is^ characteristic, and happily though sparingly applied, 
while, with a curious felicity, the author contrives to imbue the tritest topic 
with a character of novelty and interest. Capt. lliUl reasons upon things ab 
initio, aid illustrates his precepts by his practice, pressing anecdote and 
e[)isode in^o his service, without losing his way in digression. He is always 
in earnest, an& w% follow in his wake “ with a will/' W^hile lie appears but 
to describe and recommend, his earnest a^d pajpable inductions may well 
pass for pi^ecedents, and all but established rules under the given circum¬ 
stances. He inculcates no principles which are not hciDourable and benevo¬ 
lent—no line of conduct which may not conduce to the good of the service 
and individual distinction. We cannot imagine an officer more creditably 
or^appropriately employed at a season of peace, or rather in the absence of 
declared war, than upon objects such as those which Capt. Hall so success¬ 
fully prosecutes, and evidently in a spirit so far above th'h mere mercenary 
process of book-making. The legitimate reward awaits him, for we are not 
acquainted with any production of the “ belligerent classes” more calculated 
than tlfb Fragments/' to exercise a beneficial and grateful influence upon 
those to whom they are ^pecmlly addressed. 
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1. Description of a new method of construotinp Beds and Coifss fyr Naval 
Guns. By Henry thatfield, c’^c.—We are glad to see the attention of 
Mr. Chatfield directed towards the paramount object of Naval Gunnery, be¬ 
cause 'vre have seen sufficient of his wotks to ^ave confidence in his talents. 

It is well known that ships’ pons are calculated for the guns being*ele¬ 
vated to nincr degrees, and depressed to seven; thds leaving a vertical arc 
of sixteen degrees at the option of the gunner; but it is al^ well known 
that the b^d and quoin, as hitherto conktru|'ted, do not afford the breech of 
the gun equal \.upport through all ^the varieties of elevation or depression 
comprised within that arc. To remedy this defect, and iiftroduce,greater 
precision, are the objects of this pamphlet, and we oi'e happy in stating our 
conviction, that the writer Ivas made an Improvement, wuere improvement 
has been too little looked for; and has shown that the unscientific construc¬ 
tion even of so simple a machine as a quoin, may prove a serious defect in 
system, and of some moment in actual warfare. In establishing the prin¬ 
ciples of the motion to whicli naval orduH.tce is subject, the author again 
urges the necessity of a pendulum with a graduated arc, to show the angle 
to which a vessel heels, and thereby regulate the evolutions for striking an 
object. Of the ruinofis waste attending the neglect of properly pointing 
guns, he relates a palpable instance; and which is too much in point to be 
omitted. When the Hon. Capt. Duncan commanded the Porcupine, of 
twenty-four guns, in the Archipelago, he gave chase to a vessel, which' 
proved to be an American merchant-man. While hailing her, and while 
the two ships were alipost touching each other, a gun on boani tlie man-of- 
war went off by accideiU;'and a whole double-shotted broadside followed! 
Capt. I)uncaa naturally feared the poor neutral would be cut to pieces, but 
to his surprise and gratification found that she had entirely escaped the 
dose. This was a valuable hint to that skilful oiScer, and the known effi¬ 
ciency to which the I’orcupine, the Mercury, and the Imperieuse, arrived 
under his command, proved that the lesson was not thrown away. 

To evince the necessity of a stricter attention to precision in pointing 
guns in naval warfare, Mr. Chatfield brings forward some excellent argu¬ 
ments; from which, in order to give them greater circuluthm amonghl 
young officers, we will make an extract. 

« As the dUtame of an object, and the inclined position of the ship from whicli 

a gun is fired, alone govern the vertical evolutions of a piece of ordnance, it n% 
mains to inquire, whether a ship often undergoes any rapid changes of lateral posi¬ 
tion, aud whetlier those changes are subject to a law of variation which is under¬ 
stood. 

“ It is important that we should dwell a little upon tWs point, because the 
inclination of a ship is the variable part of the conditions of firing within point- 
blank range, or at a given distance, and therefore involves a most essential ques¬ 
tion in marine gunnery; and further, becatise it has been asserted upon high 
authority, ‘it is not of any material importance whether the cpiu^be adjusted 
or not; neither can any disap^intment arise from any alteration that may take 
place in the position of the cem in firing.’ 

“ With deference to this opinion, it is submitted that nothing ran be worse 
than a series of guns so immethodically supported at the breech, that if the whole 
were discharged simultaneously, no two of them would carry a shot the same hori¬ 
zontal distance: or, if the rolling of tlie shig.be made the means of giving the 
proper elevation of the guns, no two of them could be fired at the same instant. 

“ Wlieii a vessel rolls through a given arc, the successive degrees are performed 
in unequal interval of time, the motion not l>eing uniform; and the action of 
rolling is so far analogous to the vibrations of a pendulum, that the velocity may 
be considered greatest in the middle of the arc, and least towards the extremities, 
it is obvious too, that at the extremes of oscillation, there is a temporary suspen¬ 
sion of motion varying in duration according tp, external circumstances. Now 
this variation of velocity is far from I>eing a mere theoretical ditference, aihliiced 
lor the sake of refining the argument or supporting a particular opinion ; but it is 
an essential and j)ractt(*al alteration of velocity whim is sensibly felt on board everv 
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iihip, and may be as t^rtainly calculated upon as the return of the ship to any of 
her fortner positions. This being the case^ it follows that i^ it were intended to 
adjust a guji upon the plan of < watching the opportunity of firing,,' the most cor- 
rect system would be to study those positums of the ship which afford the best 
mcan« of taking^ a deliberate aim :* and by tm same rule, to* avoid that position 
which is accempanied with the greatest rapidity and movement. 

“ Admitting the truth of this argument, it w of * material importance’ how the 
coin is adjiistetU It is material as regards the facility of firing any gun taken 
separately; it is also material in jAint of time (in the aggregate^, a slow motion 
purtiiking more o{ the character of permanency than a cumparafively quick move¬ 
ment said it is material in the great^objuct of rendering a battery uniformly and 
simultaneously destructive by the coiprurrent discharge of the artillery. There is 
another advantage too, in connexion with the judicisus adjustment of a coin, which 
ought to be appreciated ; and that is, the means it affords of giving the true 
pointing of the guns in anticipation, or before the object to be fireit at meets the 
eye ; whicli may be done without being able to see the horizim, and is as easily 
effected in a fog, in. smoke, or in the dark, as at any other time. 

It cannot for an instant be doubted, tliat there are many conditions under 
which we may encounter an adversary, when it would be a most important thing 
to he prepared for firing, by an approximate adjustment if the coin. In passing 
quickly under the stern ot an enemy—in crossing his bows—in meeting him ou 
opposite tacks—in coming up with him—in waiting his approach, &c. it is un* 
Apiestionably of great consideration that no unnecessary delay take place. Now it 
is manifest, that if a ship^be under sail, (which she must be, to go through the 
supposed evolutions,) she will be deflected from au upright position in proportitui 
to the quantity of canvass she carries ; and it is also evident, that the more sail she 
hears, tlie better will slie be able to choose her siiuati-m, at the same time that 
she will be less liable t(f unsteadiness from the undulations of the sea. But the 
direct veheity of a ship reejuires proportionate piomptitude in firing, when passing 
an object of attack; if therefore the ship’s inclination he carefully observed by an 
•iustrumeiit on board for that purpose, it would furuish such information rehitive 
to the pri>per adjustment of the coin, that the utmost ;>rmsion and celerity of 
firing ,wouid he insured, at a moment w'hen there may be hut little latitude for 
watching the roll of the ship. ^ It is this irtutantaneous aim,’ says 8ir W. Congreve, 
^ that wo aro in search of for a naval sight.’ Sir VV. Congreve’s sight is certainly 
a valuable invention, and will at any instant prove whether a gun is correctly 
pointed; but it is strange that the scientific Ueueral did not attach some impoi't- 
ance to the adjustment of the coin, instead of trusting to the motion of the ship to 
give every gun, in turn, its true elevation. The intervals between the times 
of firing must, for this reason, become as varied as the positions of the coins are 
promiscuous; and the conditions of taking aim may be favourable, or they may 
not; but whichever vtay it may happen, it will be purely aciddental. The coin 
should give the leecl of the gun, and the sight would give the aim. The coin 
would give the level of the gun with mathematical certainty, if the ship were quite 
steady ; l^t as that cannot he the case in actual practice, it is, critiuilly speaking, 
only an approximate operation to level the guns with the coins, ai^ it therefore 
becomes ue^ssifry iHi that account to correct the deviations by the eye. Hence, 

‘ the importance of some instrument for securing level, as well as the aim of 
naval ordnance : and if both be made to co-operate, the art of marine gunnery will 
attain nearer to perfection than it possibly can so long as either consideration is 
neglected.’ ” 

The new quoin is proposed to be two feet long, and two inches and a half 
at fhe thinnest part when lying fiat, taking Ccire that the width at the thin 
end shall be rather less than the greatest thickness when lying fiat; and 
that’the width shall go on increasing towards the thick end, so that it may 
act as a wedge %ven wjieu placed edgeways. The two positions therefore 
afford a continued rise of three feet m length, allowing three spare inches 
at each Sud. The quoin is graduate(>, and so is the bed, showing how far 
the furpicr is to be pushed inraccording to the desired depression of the 
gun. The bed is furnished with two side cheeks, just leaving nMini for tlie 
adnusfaion of broadest part of the quoin when lying flat.. The height 
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(if the cheeks is ^uch tis to make the bed suit the windward guns when 
reversed. 

Several ships have been furnished with some of these new'quoins and 
beds; and tiielr report may be 8h(^tly expected. 

2. Reflecti^m on the state of British Naval Cons-tepct/on, in 1832!' By 
Henry Chatfietd, This is a pamphlet upon one of the most im¬ 

portant objects of our national polity, and is written with equal temper and 
talent. We \^ill submit the pai'agraphs wUh which the author opens:— 

The proceedings of the last few y^ikrs, hgve evinced a great ^desire on the part 
of Government to improve the system <$f naval construction in this country ; and 
if wo may judge from circumstances, ft is rot too much to assume that a.simi> 
lar feeling still continues in the higher departments. In other words, the imper¬ 
fect state of the theory of English naval architecture has, for some time, been 
plainly seen and openly avowed. 

If it were not so, how is it that so manv^projectors in naval science have lieen 
pt^rinitted to construct ships for the Royal Navy ? Had it been with a view to 
settle some disputed points, or to discover some new facts, as a means of supplying 
additional data to principles already established, we might be wrong in assuming 
that there lias been a want of conBdence in our theoretical resources} but tlie 
experiments that have iieen gone into, had nothing of this character about them. 
If particular objects had been sought after, there would have lieen a close confer* 
ence, and an unreserved communication, between the whole of the constructors; 
lirst principles would have been acquiesced in, and consecutive deductions admitted, 
and all would have given their attention to the accomplishment of tlic same 
object—the ejtcnsion of naval science. Rut how different was the fact! There 
was a competition of enftre systems, and, consequently, a division of interests; 
and the termination, as might naturally be imagined, had'ended in a very incon¬ 
clusive triumph of individual merit (on which opinions are very various) without 
developing a single novel truth. 

Without venturing an opinion, or intending to offer the most remote insinua¬ 
tion, as to the relative merits of the constructions which have been put forth 
by modern competitors in ship-building, it will be our endeavour to show that the 
present habits of construction are a sufficient reason why those productions could not 
l>e made extensively useful; and it is from a belief that this opinion may he fully 

Mibstantiated—that the remedy is perfectly practicable— and that it will l»e found 
in the following remarks, that the discussion of the subject is now engaged in. 

It is not necessary to the argument which it is proposed to adopt, to know 
whether Capt. Hayes can build better ships than Capt. 8ymonds, or whether Air. 
Sant6 (the late eminent yacht-builder) has proved himself to be a superior con- 
.stnictor to either, or both of them : nor is it at all material to the question, whe¬ 
ther the above projectors have, or have not, planned bcuer vessels than those 
designed by the Surveyors of the Navy, and by Professor Inman. We will not 
therefore, anxiously ask, liow the ships have respectively behaved—for it 'would 
only operate to embarrass us in our decisions upon the general questkin. The 
more simple^way of proceeding will be, to put a few direct iutcyrogatories, like 
the following, viz.—What has science been doing all this timeV Gan we with our 
jiresent means, take the draiviiigs of several ships, and point out, with any degree 
of (xmtidence, their comparative excellences or inferiorities? Aie we habituated 
to do so ?—or, are we too conscious of the poverty of our own resources to 
attempt it ? 

^^The best reply to these questions is the plain trutl\—that the ships belonging 
to the experimental squadrons did not undergd any kind of analysis, or comparison, 
of their peculiar properties; and the tendencies of their characteristic features 
were never scientUlcally discussed, after the same mode of reasoning that is inva¬ 
riably followed in matters of science generally. This is a tacit acknowledgement 
of our incompetency to make a critical comparison of ships* properties, upon un¬ 
derstood principles; and tlie reason is, that we have not been accustomed to take 
up naval architecture as a branch of philosophy, but have regarded it as an art 
involvc<l in greater obscurity, and accompanied ^^Hh more difficulties titan really 
Indonged to it; and having thus neglected to iinaly7.e its principles in a umnner 
commensurate with the extent of the sulijoct, we now lind oursejvcs but inquir- 
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fectly acquainteil with a licience) above all othera importuut to^the true iutercRlK ol' 
this country.” 

We fiilly coincide in these sentiments, and would wish to see in all our 
public institutions such adherence to abstmct principles, that accidental cir¬ 
cumstances jmay seldom be admitted. The great oesideratum is, to unite 
the advantages of the theoretical and practical knowledge of naval archU 
lecture. We do not, of course, by the latter mean the mere manual build¬ 
ing of ships, but the available Cfinaiderations arising from inducted skill; 
and when to these can be added the science of sailing them to the best ad¬ 
vantage^ under all the endless varjet)t of shape, stowage, equipment, and 
weather, we may hope for an approach to perfection. 

In flaval architecture, above most subjects, it is found difficult d prion, or 
from mere inspection, to assign where the cause of defect or excellence lies, 
but the cause is not therefore the less certain; it only requires a greater 
extent of knowledge, for tho same reason that rules are not the less correct 
because complic^ited. 

The subject may be divided into two principal branches, the ship's bottom, 
or hodyto be moved through a resisting medium,—and yie masts and rigging, 
or moving force, by the nieuns of another resisting medium, the wind, 'fo 
aid us in obtaining this essential knowledge, the author p<unts out that, in¬ 
stead of being satisfied with the loose answers given to questions, themselves 
15)0 general, respecting ship’s qualities, we should put better constructed 
inquiries, and require them to be answered under every variation of tlie 
case, so as to calculate the ijropertics of the whole of our ships. We should 
have tables of the weight of the appurtenances to diHcrent-sized ships. De¬ 
scriptive drawings of every motle of stowage. Plans of sails, and I’igging- 
draughts, with the respective centre of effort. A professional lilirary, in¬ 
cluding foreign books. The proceedings of the office to be journalized, 
giving also the result of the correspondence with the several dock-yards, or 
other naval officers. An organized series of experiments, detailing the 
views with which each was made, and the result. All this might be easily 
added to an embryo institution, the “ School for Naval Architecture'’ at 
I’ortsmoutli, which well deserves to be perfected by the fostering care of 
the Admiralty, instead of being left to pine in neglect and penury ; for 
surely penury it may be called, when we see the materials consumed at the 
various dock-yanls amount to 730,000/. the other expenses of those esta- 
hlishincats to 135,000/. and then the School for Naval Architecture, which 
if properly managed would conduce to essential economy in all the rest, 
amount to .370/. ! including ^'retaining incomes to students of naval archi¬ 
tecture, some of whohi have nearly Httainetl middle age, without having 
been nominated even to their first permanent appointments.” 

'I'he imuortance of this science was perceived a century and a half ago, 
for a proof of which see Sir William Petty’s admirable outline eg' h systern 
of Naval Phflosdphw; nor are our continental neighbours blind to it in the 
}>rescnt age, as has been evinced to us by tiie perseverance of Capt, Dupin 
i!i gleaning from our own yards. 

3. Mr, Gurneifft Observntwn,9 on Steam Cauiuageh. — This is a subject 
of more iinportauce both to soldiers and sailors, than thev may at first l>e 
aware of, for it requires no' great gift of proj»hecy to foretell that the powers 
<tf fire and water are likely to interfere with every branch of military and 
naval economy. As one of the ramificiitions of the extensive uses of steam, 
the present pamphlet is worthy of the attention of our readers; and we can¬ 
not but join in tne sentiments of the Report of tho House of Commons upon 
the subjcjjt:—“ The substitution of inanimate for animal pow'or is one of the 
most important improvements iii^the moans of internal communication ever 
introduceditB]»racticahiIity tliey consider to liave been fully established.’* 

As early as Mr. (iiirney, iu his Lectures on Chemistry, asserted the 
possibility of stfiain-*’^rriages proceeding on common roads, agarnst the opi- 
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nion of almost alj the scientific men of the day^ except the discerning ])r. 
Wollaston. At the suggestion of Sir Humphrey Davy, Mr. Gurney tried 
to subdtitute many gases for the moving power, hut found nothing equal to 
steam> It was a doctrine among^engineers fhut the wheels of a steUm-car¬ 
riage would be likely to turn on theiir axis,, without propelling^the machine 
forwai'd. Ahd a vehicle on Mr. Gurney’s principle steamed round London 
in a long time before this theoretical error could be erased from the 
public mind. ^ ^ 

Then a secdnd obstacle was Imagined,—that steam-carriages could not be 

a llied, up 4i//on common roads. ^TMs was also.a theofetic err^r,'Owing 
e false analogy drawn from this fact on rail-roads* where the power of 
traction on an ascent of one inch per foot, re<|uir6S to be twenty-one times 
greater than on a plain,—^but on common roads it need only be doubled. 
And a steam-carriage was accordingly successfully sent to a variety of hilly 
roads, up Highgate-hill, Stanmore-hill, Brockey-hill, &.c. 

During the spring of last year, a steam-carriage w'as established as u 
public convey^ce between Gloucester and Cheltenham, and travelling four 
times Ur day between those places, carried upwards of three thousand }ias- 
sengers without a siiSgle accident, in less time than the horse coaches, and 
at half the fare. This triumph, however, induced its rivals to get Parlia¬ 
ment to inipose enormous tolls upon the steam-carriage at every gate, sutdi 
as —2/, 4^. and 3/. 8^f,—which of course subdued the steam for a tiint;. 
But Mr. Gurney applied to Parliament for redress, and the Report of tiie 
Committee of the House of Commons is as highly favourable to him fis 
could possibly be. It numerous important results from the substitu¬ 
tion of steam for horse-draught, and does not feiir any disadvantages. Its 
own words are given, so that the reader may judge for himself, and the evi¬ 
dence of Colonel Torrens is peculiarly striking. He estimates the number 
of draught horses in England at one million, and as the food of one horse 
would support eight men, their final disappearance would leave food for 
eight milUous more of human beings, which of course would greatly in¬ 
crease the political importance of our empire. Then the saving of one half 
in the expense of bringing articles to market, is a manifold benefit, whicli 
would act with complicated power, all tending to the greater enjoyment of 
life by the body of the people. 

This is so insisted upon by the Colonel, that we must extract the whole 

paragraph from his report 

1 conceive that agricnlture is prosperous in proportion as the quantity of pro¬ 
duce broiif^it to market exceeds the quantity expended m bringing it there. It' 
steam-carriages be employed instead carriages drawn »y horses, it will be be¬ 
cause that mode of conveyance is found the clieapest. Cheapening the carriage of 
the produce of the soil, must necessarily diminish the quantity nf produ^ expendetl 
in bringing^ given quantity to market, and wUl therefore increase tlie net surplus, 
which net surplus constitutes the encouragement to agricult* re.*- ]*T)r example, if 
it requires the expenditure,of two hundred quarters of corn to raise four hundred, 
and the ex^Hinditure of one hundred more on carriage to bring^the four hundred 
to market, then the net auiqdus will be one hundred. If, by the substitution of 
steam.caniages, you can bring the same quantity to market with an expenditure 
of only hfty quarters, then your net surplus is increased from one hundred to one 
hundred and iiity quarters; and consequently, either the farmer's prodt or the 
landlord's rent increased in a corresponding proportion. There are many tracts 
of land which ci^not now be cuUivau^, because ^e quantity of produce expended 
m cultivation and carriage, exceeds the quantity which that expenditure would 
bring to market $ but if you diminish the quantity expended in bringing a given 
quantity to mai'ket, then you may obtain a net surplus produce from such inferior 
and i^isequentlff allow cuUioatiork to he extended over /root# which could not 

otherwise he tilled*^* ' • - 

\ 

Yet, great a« this improvement would. be, it could not be brought into 
acrion but by slow degrees?, therefore the depreciation, of horses would be 

4 * ^ ' 
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^railiiul^ and their present pasAessorS time to diminnh their fitork, nnd 
turn their •industry into othfer channels. Mr. Davies Crilbert hxis, shown 
tiiat the quantity, of fuel for a given distahce is the Sbme, whether travelled 

' at tli^ rate of three miles or ten miles hour, by steam; whilst by horse- 
draught the slow rate k the cheapest possible, and the quick the dearest, 
requiring fretpient relays of hdr^s, and those of the highest prices. ’ He 
alsu^ together with Messrs. Macneil, M^Adam, and Telford., proved that 
steam-carriages are not more in^rious than common ones ty roads, indeed 
loss 6p, since the^horscs’ feet ilo more injary than the wheels. The oidy fear 
on this head would be, if the new ve'hicles were made of an enormous weight, 
hut < 4 f this there is Uttle c^nce, Mcausd large engines ere much less con¬ 
venient. One ton per Inch in the breadth of *ivheel, is not found to be too 
much for a well-made road; nor Would there in draught by steam, be the 
same temptation to m.'ike the tire of the wheel circular in the crf»ss direc¬ 
tion, as in draught by horses; because the breadth is rather an advantage 
iu the former, by enabling the propelling power to advance without slipping; 
and in the latter, on the contrarj^ in order to redtice the friction, even the 
tire of tlie broad-wheeled w'aggon does not exceed three inches in its Hat 
part. The excess of tcAl, therefore^ lately imposed, is not at all requisite 
or just. 

■m We are all aware how much the importance of our commerce has been 
increased by the substitution of steam-engines for horses in manufactures, 
—then, how much shall M'e be still more benefited by a similar substitution 
ftjr draught horses,—a subject of vast extent, w'bqn we consider that on the 
IWdiugtun road alone, for instance, a distance of cAily hve miles, there are 
no loss than one thoiifeand horses employed. 

As to the short-sighted fear of inconvenience to the present possessors of 
, horses, let us but remember, that had it not been for the substitution of 
wheeled vehicles for pacMtoraeK^ England would never have reached its 
iiresent splendour, for the requisite number of those animals to do the 
Ifibour that is now going on would have consumed all the grain this country 
could produce! 

Having gone attentively through Mr. Gurney’s pamphlet, with the most 
impartial views, and anxious but for information, we can only repeat the 
sentiments of tl»c Committee of the House of Commons; for the truth and 
(M)rrectaebS of their conclusion is fully made out by the factn^ not mere 
arguments, detailed by our zealous author, to whom we think the public is 
highly indebted —for he has, with the most praiseworthy perseverance, 
ridden his hobby foj six years, until be reached the desired and honourable 
goal. The extortionate and prohibitory tolls imposed by a misguided Par¬ 
liament, obliged him to dismount for a time, but as the broad wheels of the 
engine ^tached to the coach are even less injurious to roads than the feet 
of four hqrse§t would be, we trust that, the injustice and i?»prudence of 
raising such obsfficles being evident, they will soon be removed, and th;it 
Mr. Gurney will triumphantly mount agahi, whe« we shall be most happy U> 
avail ourselves of the victory, and rejoice in the additional strength con¬ 
ferred ou our country by tlie invention of this iron horse. 

t. On thf* benefit of Eield Gardens for the Ttahourivg Poor. By Capt. 
Soobell^ R.N .—This is truly turning the sword into the ploughshare, and we 
are glad to find a son of Neptune so usefully and benevolently employed. 
In .these short but pithy observations, Capt. Sc<»beU calls far unanimoufi and 
remedial measures to recover and retain the better feeling of the nnsguided 
labourers, and then paints out the manifest advantages of assisting them by 
granting small portions, according to,tbeir wants, of good iand at a fair rent . 
This, though no loss to the large landed proprietors, is an infinite assistmice 
•to podr labouring families, as instanced at Midsomer-Norton, and High 
Tnttledon, near Rath ; especially at tho former, w'here no less than thirty 
acres being shared among oi\e hnndw<l and thirty-two labourers, they, culti.- 
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rated the ground with great alacrity and thankfulueev, aiid brought in Uie 
rent with the utmost punctuality. Tlie proReut seems a titne that peculiarly 
(^lis upon the affluent to attend to such a rational way of a^sisjting poor 
labourers, for their minds have tnifortuiiafely been' misled by designing 
rioters, who, having nothing themselves to lose, do not care v/hat effect 
their attempts to produce a general scramble may have. Many chtiritieH 
have been ill arranged from the beginning,—others have been subsequently 
mismanaged,—rand most of them, we regf/et to say. have a tendency to 
diminish that forethought for old age and sickness, without »which the lower 
classes must degenerate into paupers.' But the system here recommefided, of 
giving them gardens at a reasonable rate-i;-for instance, the land alluded to, 
near Bath, was let at five ponce farthing per pole, or 3/. 10^. per acre, in¬ 
cluding the maintaining of fences, parish rates, and tithes—this system, we 
repeat, is free from all objections, and teaches the labourer’s families also to 
cultivate to the best advantage, and to economise tbeir time, instead of 
loitering about public liouses. 

We hear of the most beneficial results from all parts of England where 
field gardens have beei^ gi'iinted, and independent of Capt. ScobelTs report, 
we have also seen their good effects, and shall truly fejoice if this encomium 
on "letting small portions of good land to the labouring poor,” should 
induce any more landholders to adopt this really patriotic principle. Wo» 
will be content for the present with a glance at the author's further views. 

Though 1 do not include, in the inducements for adoption, the prospective 
reduction of poor rates, it not that it might not be available to strengthen 
my opinions, but rather'tliat 1 would be the advocate- of the system on 
higher and more generous motives.” * 

Having explained and recommended his ideas, the Captain concludes 
thus:—" On the plan to which I have directed attention, 1 have reflected 
much; and I again record my deliberate conviction, that if tlie landed pro¬ 
prietors will thetnselves take the matter in hand, allot good land for a series 
of years at farmer’s rent — mix no paupers with the self-maintaining 
labourers, and allow no parish officers, as such^ to appear in the arrange* 
uients, that a system of * field gardens' so constituted, would act as a talis¬ 
man on the rural population.” 

Though we think Capt. Scobell perfectly right in requesting good land for 
the labouring chtases, we think the project of cultivating the poorer soils 
ought not to be lost sight of. All our attempts hitherto have failed from 
impatience, and the aversion of speculative economists. But what is in the 
power of human labour properly applied, upon any soil, may be estimated 
when passing barren heaths, ana merely looking at the land which here and 
there surrounds a detached cottage, forming a contrast with the adjacent 
waste, as striking as that of an oasis in a desert. The cause of this difference 
of fertility iv>umciently obvious; and where the improvers arc assisted in 
the outfit, appears to be perfectly manageable. It is by Inch means that 
large tracts have been redaimeu-from sterility in the Netherlands; and 
though the process was slow, the productive power of the soil has been 
raised to a profitable pitch. But it must not be forgotten, that this success 
was the result of clear and well-arranged previous calculation, rather than 
the momentary impulse and sanguine excijement by which such measures 
are usually promoted; and in the hope of sudden wealth, the projectors have 
too often Ibrgot the slow nmrcli in wliich nature indulges. 

5. On a new Shower Bath^ and aii Apparatus for restoring SDSPEUXiEU 
Asimatiqh* By Joim Murray^ F*S.A* S^c, — We have before noticed this 
gentleman’s effbrts to preserve the liyes of shipwrecked seamen, aiid we 
have now a pamphlet describing an ingenious^ improvement on the shower- 
bath, and giving valuable directions to be observed, in the treatment requisite 
to resuscitate persons who are apparently drowned. 

Be^des bathing being in every form h luxurious method for promoting 
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uornoreal deanliness, it is so beneficial in the respective di^ases for which it 
proscribed, that we gladly peruse any {^oposal for facilitating the process. 
Mr. Murray nas particularly turned his attention to modifying the shower- 
bath according tp the strength <jf the patipnt; this he contrives chiefly by 
suspending the vessel containing the water, and which for brevity we will 
term the “ cloud/' at anylieight by a rope and pulley, lowering it according 
as the shock is required to be less strong. The patient can also suspend or 
renew the shower at pleasurOi a ccpviction that la es^ntial to persons in a 
very weak or nervcms state. The clouct” is charged by bein^ lowered into 
a tub of \yater until quite full, the small aperture at the top is then closed 
by amivCf so that unless this is raised,no water escapes from the pierced 
orifice^ below, until the patient, by a string attached to the lever of the 
valve, admits the pressure of the air above, and thus occasions the shower to 
fall. This Is an elegant way of enlisting natural philosophy into our service, 
and disarms this excellent and convenient mode of bathing of all its former 
objections. The use of the flesh-brush between the showers tends much to 
aid the proper action of the skin, and by having the water tepid or 
bathinganay be recurred to with advantage, even in those complaints which 

do not admit of cold effusion. . a . 

Besides offering to the public a highly improved apparatus for inflating 
the lungs of drowned persons, Mr. Murray enhances the benefit by some 
P&ry sensible remarks, leading to precautions too often neglected. lie re- 
cummeiuls hmg pemevemncet provided there be the least action left in the 
lieart, and instead of the cold and irregular blasts produced by the bellows 
commonly used for forcing respiration, the autlior recemmends two cylinders, 
concentric to each other; the inner one is furnished with a piston at one end 
and a plialile tu!)e at the other, to be introduced into the mouth; while the 
space between the two cylinders is filled with water heated to 98 , so^s 
to warm the air which is to be forced into the lungs of the patient, w 
essential is a genial temperature, that a warm bath is strongly recommended, 
and, for the same reason, gentle friction with spirits ^severely condem^ned, 
owing to their quick evaporation generating cold. ^ The injection of the 
ftirnes of tobacco is also a sad error, since the narcotic nature of that plant 
rather paralyses than excites motion. ^ . . i. • 

According to the several causes of the suspension of animation, the various 
chemical aids may be culled,—thus if carbonic acid gas was the enemy, a 
drop of ammonia maybe mingled with the air in the cylinder; or a few 
drops of chloride of lime, if an antidote be . required to sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen. Nor is Mr. Murray self-sufficient, but earnestly enters into the merits 
of other people's discoveries when he thinks that they deserve to be more 
generally kntjwn, and of these quotations we will give a specimen. 

“ Mr. Brt)die assumes the following as corollaries. 1. If the lungs be inflated, 
the action of tfciG bea^ will continue. 2. If the action of the hoait .fas become 
feeble, but the circulation is nevertheless not suspended, the inflation of the lungs 
will cause this feeble action to become again frequent and vigorous. 3. If the 
action of tlie heart has entirely ceased, it is impossible to restore it by inflating 
the lungs. 4. If the action of the heJirt has not entirely ceased, but is so feeble as 
not to maintain the circulation, the artificial respiration will prove as useless as if 
the heart was perfectly inotiosiless. The two last deductions may apply, M iar as 
mechanical inflation goes, but Mr, Brodio cannot presume to assert ihnt they may 
certainlv stand their ground, if electrical stimuli, togetlier with the judicious 
application of heat, external ami internal, be superadded to this lAechaincal infla¬ 
tion. * Mr. Brodie never succeeded in restoring the heart’s action by galvanism, in 
an animal dead from syncope; and yet the conjoined ^ect of temperature and 
electrical might have been eifective; for in Ur, Babington's cases of asphyxia 

from carbonic acid gas, galvanism and oxygen were successful. It must be admit¬ 
ted, howewer, notwithstanding Dr. Ure's sanguine expectations, there is but fwble; 
■ prospect of hope from the employment of voltaic electricity aloue. It la not a UtUe 
singular that in tjua estimate the important fact, as shown by Bichat, should be 
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overiookei^ nRnielyj,,tliaf, the infuttuntary mn,v*ks are 710 I obedient to voltaic potrer, 
tliough galvanism may he useful as un auAliary in returning aiiimatioiu in ex. 
citing the contractions of the diaphra^ and other muscles connected ivith respi¬ 
ration. 31. L. D’Etiolles inserts a short and fine neeille into tlie sides of the 
lK)dy between the eighth and ninm ribs, so as to come into contact with the 
attachment of the diaphragm, then passes galvanism 'from twenty'five to thirty 
pairs of one-inch plates ; the diaphragm immediately contracts, and an inspiration 
is effected ; this is repeated by interrupting and completing the circuit.'* 

6. A compendium of Naval AntniT^cTvnB: arranged in questions and 
nmarrs. By Robert Brindley, Arekkect and iSwrueyon—This is a very un¬ 
pretending but clever little volume, which ought to find its way into the 
jacket pocket of every midshipman in the service; ay, and of most other 
officers also. The utility of portable publications on particular scientific or 
professional pursuits, is too evident to need mention, for every adventitious 
aid that can ne given to youth, in the ardmrtis acquirements with which they 
are to qualify themselves, puts them a step higher on the ladder. Both the 
building and working of ships well, so as to give reasons for what is done, 
are funnded upon stri-^tly mathematical principles, and though men may oc¬ 
casionally construct a vessel, or tack one, without a grain of knowledge 
beyond mere rule of thumb,*' the fact does not demolish the argument. 
Hundreds of seamen have doubtlessly been indebted to the Seaman's Gram 
mar by Capt. John Smith, and the works of Mainwaring, Boteler, Falconer, 
and other worthies,—some of whose labours are unfortunately too rare to be 
greatly available. But the work of Mr. Brindley is in a cheap fonn ; here 
theory and explanation'are given by a practical man; and though it were 
easy to point out where the book, small as it is, could be improved lioth by 
retrenchment and addition, we will rather hold it forth as deserving of 
general approbation. 

7. On the Enlisting, Discharging^ and Pensioning of Soldiers, ^c. By Henry 
Marshall, Deputy Inspector~General of Army Hospitals ,—We know not a 
work of more practical use than the compilation under the above title, 
Vhich the judgment and industry of Mr, Marshall have combined to produce 
for the guidance of the service. Mr. Marshall is well known to the army as 
a keen investigator of the fictitious means resorted to by soldiers for the 
purpose of obtaining pensions, and as the author of “Hints to Young 
Officers," in connection principally with that subject. His present pub¬ 
lication, which he anpropnately dedicates to Sir Henry Hardinge, by whom, 

when Secretary-at-War, its plan was originally suggested, comprises, in 
addition to the original observations of the compiler, every official docu¬ 
ment bearing upon the established system of enlisting, discharging, and 
pensioning of soldiers in the British service. This obviously usdnil collec¬ 
tion is fartk^r illustrated and augmented by historical an^ statisrical sketches 
of the corresponding systems of the East India Gompany, and France, with 
explanato^ tables and scifies. The practice of ancient Rom^ is also adduced. 

Little, ir any thing, in this important department has been omitted from 
Mr. Marshall’s publication; which we strongly recommend to the service, 
as a valuable manual and an authentic book of reference. 


The length df the foregoing Reviews will account for our omission of n 
variety of PubUcations, to which we shall give our earliest attention. 
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TO THE EOITOII OF THE UHITED SEftFICE JOURKAt* 

• Remai^fcs on the Cavalry operations at Fuenies d^Onore, 

By Lieut,•Colofiel Badcock, 

Mu, Editor, —Observing in the last Number of the U, S. Journal, an 
article relating to the cavalry oflerations during the battle^ of Fuentes 
d’Onore, I find it •deficient in many partit;ulars» Insomuch as after men¬ 
tioning the affair of pickets under Ot.pti Brotherton at Pozovelho, it leaves 
i»ut en^rely the principal affair, whish took place on the main road leading 
from Nava <rAver to Fort Conception. The whole of the cavalry under 
Major-tien. Slade did not number above 1000, one squadron of which was 
detached to the left, to observe the road leading from Fort Conception to 
(Jastillas dedos Casas. A large column of cavalry advanced, as described by 
the writer, near 4000 in number, by Nava d'Aver, in column of squadroni^, 
for the apparent purpose of cutting off the extended right of our infantry, 
and forcing their way to Almeida. A squadron of the l^th Light Dragoons, 
under Capt. Miller, (corftposed of Captains Miller and Knipe s troops,) 
were drawn up across the road to check this.attack, and flanked by the in- 
^ntry retreating. This s^juadron, on the near approach of the enemy's 
<*,olumn, met the charge, and broke through their first squadron, and were 
jammed into the ranks of the second squadron of the enemy (the 2^nd chas¬ 
seurs), when a complete tnelee took place. Sir F. Hervey, who iiud ob¬ 
served the perilous situation of the squadron, rode*to Gen- Slude, who 
brought up the remainifer of the cavalry, and attacked the right flank of 
the enemy's column, which, aided by the fire of the infantry on the <»ther 
flank, stopped their farther advance. A ccuisiderahle number were killed, 
and many prisoners were taken, amongst whom a (.\>lonel; more would 
have been made, but we were desired not to encumber ourselves with them. 
(Miller, Badcock, Ellis, wounded by sabres). The cavalry then retired un- 
<Ier a continued caiinotiade, covering the retreat of the infantry till we 
reached the line formed facing the villuge of Puentes d'Onore. 

The writer then ])roeecds to say, he could not account for a forward ' 
movement made in the afternoon by a detachment of the Royals and 14th 
l>ragoons. '^I'he case was this; after the above-mentioned melee had taken 
]>lace, the enemy's cavalry followed at a distance, and then disappeared 
gether. But some guns of tlicivs were stationed on a rising ground, (the 

groiind being wavy,) wbich annoyed us with round shot, and raked the plain 
in front of our infantry, A squadron of each regiment were left to obst*rve 
this plain, and relieved at intervals. In the afternoon. Sir StapleUui Cot¬ 
ton ordered an attack to be made upon these guns, as they appeared unpro¬ 
tected ; Qby t^je 14th Light Dragoons, it happened to be the same j^quailroii 
that was in the mrnfer inel^^e). The guns, as >ve approached near enough, 
opened a fire of grape shot, and when we arAved within a short distance, a 
large body of cavalry showed immediately in the rear of the guns, who 
had been concealed from our view in the hollow ; we therefore retii'ed, but 
in good order, (^apt. Knipe (the Commander) received his mortal wound 
by a CTape-shot ]jassing tlrrough hij|i breast; ne was a brave officer, and 
had ftceived a ball through his neck at Oporto, on the passage of the 
Douro, in an attack of infantry. 

I mention also a curious circumstance that occurred, which is this. Some 
one liad picked ftp in a house a volume of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 
and whilst we wore waiting in the morning the advance of the enemy, one 
of us read^^it to the others lying on the aground, holding our horses ; when, 
being aroused by the rapid advaflee of the enemy and the sound of a can- ^ 
Tioil-ball over our heads, llervey, getting up, said he would put the book* 
into his sabre-tqschcr. Some little time afterwards, a cannon-shot struck 
■ D. S. JouRN. No. 42, Mav 11(32. * ^ n * • 
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his horge> passed (hrouffb his sabre-tasche, and through the book and body 
of the horse, which* fml dead, and bulged through tne horse's right side, 
giving a violent contusion to the Colonel. Had the ball pierced through the 
akin, it would in all probability have broken the ColoneVs leg, and de¬ 
prived him of his right leg, he having already lost his right arm at Oporto. 

The cavalry, few as they were, in comparisoif with the eftemy's force, 
were on the 3rd of Alay previous to the battle, engaged in a sharp skirmish, 
and the pickets continued under a iire of the enemy's artillery, besides doing 
all the fatigding duty of the out-posts. 

I have the^honour to be, &c, ^c. 8cc. 

London, I2th April 1832, IiOvell Badcock, Lieut.-Colonel. 


CapL Horsburgh on the Barrier Reefs on the Coast of Australasia, 

We have been favoured with the following letter from Capt. James Ilors- 
burgh, Hydrographer of the East India Company. We gladly give it inser¬ 
tion, and we ^all at all times be happy to avail ourselves of the practical 
information of an ai^thority, perhaps, the highest in the world upon all sub¬ 
jects connected witli the intricate navigation of the eastern hemisphere. 
Capt. Horsburgh's letter is accompanied by a beautiful chart of the passages 
which he recommends through the Barrier lleefs on the eastern coast of 
Australia. 

Mr. Editor,— Permit me to present you with a chart of passages through 
the Barrier Reefs of Australia, and 1 shall be glad if you will allow a notice 
of these passages to 'appear in your excellent and widely-extended profes¬ 
sional Journal. 

This route towards Torres Straits, which lies in lat. about 11® 50' S, ought 
to be generaUy known, having great advantages over the route formerly 
used, by the Eastern Fields and Murray's Island, where numeruns vessels 
have been wrecked when proceeding through that dangerous navigation; as 
they must be at least one, if not two nights among reefs, where no anchorage 
is obtained, and at the same time subject to strong currents* Whereas, tlie 
, route here recommended, has moderate depths for anchorage, as soon as any 
ship enters through the barrier by the passages shown on the chart, of which 

there are three very near to each other. VVJien the chart was engraved. 
Stead's passage was laid down and described as that best known ; but lately, 
Capt. Grove has supplied me with liis track in the Eliza, and Capt, Beaufort 
obligingly furnished the track marked Joseph Winter's passage, both of 
which have been just now laid down on the chart, to,give greater confidence 
to navigators. No person who is apprised of these openings in the barrier, 
would ever afterwards think of following the old route by the Eastern Fields 
and Murray's Island, which, exclusive of its intricate navigation, is about 
thirty leagues longer in distance than the one now poin^ed^outt. Some ships 
have been only two days from entering the barrier in the morning, until 
clear of Torres Strait Boolfy Island. But the route bv Murray's Island, 
under the most favourable circumstances, must always occupy a much greater 
length of time, and be attended with fourfold dangers, in comparison with 
the route which 1 wish strongly to recommend. 

I am, Mr. Editor,* your obedient servant, 

Jas. Horsburgh. 

East India ^House, April 2nd, 1832. 


Suggestion for a Naval and Military Lunatic Asylum* By Sir 

Andrtfv Halliday, 

Mr. Editor,— If I am not already too late, I beg you will oblige mo by 
^ving insertion to this letter in the Journal fur the present month ; and on 
your communicating this my first appeal to the publid, I sl.all feel perfectly 
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that I may count unon the powerful support of the Editor of the 
United Service Journal^ witJi whom so mai^y sug-gestion^ fdr the good of the 
United Service have originated, and by whose assistance others have been 
made known and have succeeded. It is my misfortune not to have the 
■ honour y^tir ilersonal acquainfance, but 1 plead in so good a cause that I 
have felt little hesitation in thus suddenly addressing you as a friend. 
For several years past I have been anxioudy considering the possibility of 
establishing an Asylum for the protection and proper treatment of the 
officers and men of His Majestjrf Navy and Army, who, fror> wounds, the 
hardships of service, or unhealthy dimat^, have been cast upon the world 
in a stated of helpless insanity. There Are few charities against which some 
objections may not be urged; nay,in these reforming times, it would re¬ 
quire little logic to prove that even the great national establishments of 
Greenwich and Chelsea are worse than useless, and mi^ht be abolished with 
benefit to the country and infinite advantage to tho individuals for whose 
support they were created. Let but half the money which each in-pensioner 
costs the country be paid to him in his native province; let him return to the 
friends of his youth and scenes of his infancy, and he will be a much more 
respectable veteran than lie can ever become as a Mf^rer in the courts of 
either hospital, or a sot in* the gin-shops and pot-houses with which they are 
surrounded. And farther, exclaims tne calculating economist, without in¬ 
creasing the dead-weight, some hundreds more of worn-out veterans might 
be amply provided for. Witli regard, however, to the charity which I have 
in view, every thing may be said in its favour, and not even one objection 
can be brought against it. In the naval and military, as in civil life, almost 
every class of sufferers had some refuge to which they ft ould retreat, or some 
charity ujion which they could make a demand when no longer able to con¬ 
tinue in the public service. But till a very late period, indeed, the maniac 
(the only truly helpless invalid) was without a public friend or a possible 
shelter; consequently, he became the prey of the dealers in human misery, 
and his confinement was contracted for by some private madhouse-keeper, 
without any security being required for his being either supplied with the 
common necessaries of life, or treated with the common feelings of humanity. 
Tho discoveries made by a Select CJommittee of the House of Commons led 
to the estahlishtncnt wluch exists at Haslar, as a part of tlie Naval Hospital' 
Establishment there, and the benevolent heart of Sir James M'Grigor sug¬ 
gested the arrangements at Fort Clarence, which, through his unwearied 
zeal and attention, have been made as perfect as the nature of the place 
will admit of, and where, for some years, the afflicted officers and soldiers 
have been treated, by •men of high standing in the profession, with every 
kindness and humanity. I feel, Sir, that I scarcely do justice to the Direc¬ 
tor-General by stating thus much, and 1 should act unfairly by Sir William 
Burnett if »I did not also add, that his judicious arrangements and ^at im¬ 
provements the Ipnatic wards at Haslar, do honour both to hi^^nead and 
his heart; but neither the one place nor tho other can ever be made what is 
now imperiously called for—an Hospital foi^the Cftre of Insanity, with all 
the proper arrangements and advantages of those public asylums that are 
now springing up in every county in the United Empire, and are already 
found so beneficial in cliecking the progress of this most awful of all human 
afflictions; and where, frhm opportunities being oft’ered for studying the 
dise&e with greater accuracy and a closer attention, it has been stripped of 
many of its appalling horrors, its treatment better understood—and hence 
hundreds, nay thousands, of innocent beings, who at no distant period would 
have been cunsigtied to qplitary imprisonment and torture for life, are now 
daily restored to health and the happiness of their usual intercourse with 
friends affd society. • 

My object is to raise, by subsci^iptions and voluntary contributions, a sun\ 

■ sufficient to build an hospital upon the best principles for tlie treatment of 
those officers arvl men, of lx>th services, now suffering from* or who hereafter 

H 5 * ■ 
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may become afflicted with mental derangement. When we find that from 
the judicious treatment of the medical officers at Haslar and Chatliam, the 
number of cures is very considerable, notwithstanding the great drawbacks 
attached to these establishment's, what may we not expect when all such 
drawbacks are removed ? * 

I shall not encroach upon your pages at the present moment farther than 
just to state, that 1 propose tne hospital shall be built in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis. I nave already the,promise of as much money as will 
purchase the'^ound, ^d have evpn proceeded so far as to examine one or 
two spots. 1 know at what price 1 can have ten acres, beautifullv situated 
on Twickenham Common; but have seen a still more eligible situation on 
^rimbledon Common, which, when matlers are more in train, the good Earl 
Spencer may, perhaps, be prevailed upon to grant on lease, or as a copy- 
hold of the manor. The plans are preparing by a talented Post-Captain of 
the navy, and when finished I shall have them engraved for circulation with 
the United Service Jimrnal. Next month, with your permission, I sluill . 
enter into farther details and explanations, and in the mean time shall feel 
truly grateful for any information or suggestions with which such of your 
numerous readers tCj take an interest in those matters will be pleased to 
favour me, observing as a very necessary N.B, that I hope all such com¬ 
munications will he/ranked, 

1 am, Sir, 

Your very constant reader, and obliged, 

Hampton Court, Andrew Hali-idav, M.D. 

April 19, 1832. , * Deputy Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 


Capt, Hall 071 an improvement in Masse/s Sounding Machine, 

Mr. Editor,— In your Journal for April, a correspondent signing him¬ 
self “An Old Officer, recommends Mr. Massey to devise some modification 
of his Sounding Machine which might prevent the cylinder being compress¬ 
ed and rendered useless when the depth of water is great. 

I think it no more than justice to the ingenious inventor of the Patent 
'• Sounding Machine—(one of the most useful instruments we possess)—to 
mention that, very shortly after its inti'oductiou, a remedy fur the evil com- 

E hdned of was applied to the revolving cylinders in question. A few holes 
eing drilled in the lower part, allowed the water to enter as the pressure 
increased, and thus the possibility of the compression alluded to was en¬ 
tirely prevented. 

You may possibly think this communication too trivial for a place in the 
U. S. Journal; but as 1 feel extremely anxious to take every opportunity of 
bringing into more general notice a machine which long exn^rieuce has 
shown to be emineatiy useful in practice, 1 shall be well j>leased if you 
insert this note. ‘ * 

i I remain, your obedient servant, 

London, I6th April 1832. Basil Hall, Captain R.N. 


Lieut, Maw o« ih^ Burmese War, 

Mr. Editor, —Although you and 1 have in times of general peace taken 
up th^ pen, UfWar of words is not after the habits of our professions; 1 shall, 
therefore, not “ snipe” at you with a black and white “ materiel.” 

Whilst, however, I wish to avoid literary litigation, and whilst also I 
thank you for the compliments you have paid me, which are, per)iapa, more 
than I deserve, 1 must still tell ydu that, in some points you are not right, 
, nor have you ^ways done justice to my “ Memoir.” 

During the time 1 held the apiwintment of Naval Aid-de-camp at Ran¬ 
goon, 9 ne of the principal out ox, 1|i6 various duties i had to perform was, 
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to cotntnuniciite between t}ie general and the senior naval officer; and 
whilst thus employed 1 made it my rule, whenever any thing should he 
said which aid not immediately relate to the service, and which the sayer 
might afterwards wish unsaid, to deliver vftiat was evidently essexitial, and 
leave the res| to follow a^the leaders themselves might or might not desire. 
By such common sense proceeding, J was>, perhaps, in some measure enabled 
to prevent collision, 1 may, however, nation, that in the first communi¬ 
cation 1 had with Capt. Marryat,»as the'senior naval officer,^e informed 
me, that if any^ thing went wrong, which he thought probahly would be 
the cas'e,And 1 gaVe any opinion whrch might be asked, he would try me by 
court-martial." That I did not e^ctly merit court-martial^ perhaps not 
even the threat, Capt. Marryat's own despatch on my leaving lUngoon and 
other documents may show. 

The communications and co-operation between the combined forces did 
not at all times, even during the war, proceed quite so amicably as you ap¬ 
pear to suppose, else why was Capt. Bremer sent to Calcutta to communi¬ 
cate with the Governor-General ? and why was a long and not very cordial 
correspondence referred to His Majesty’s Government in this country ? 

On my return from the Maranon, a connexion of Sir A. Camjibell’s—not 
('ulonel Snodgrass—gave me an account of continued disagreements be- 

t ween the two services, aud asked, os 1 had “ been Naval Aid-de-camp,” 
diat I thought of them ? 1 said that in my opinion all disagreements were 

bad; that when employed during the war, I liad endeavoured to prevent and 
would then have nothing to do with maintaining thejn ; that although I had 
been on the General's staff, I belonged to the navy; W»at it appeared to me 
all had done tlieir duty\ all merited well, and all ought to have fairjday. 

After the publication of my journal of a passage down the Maranon, &c. 
my hcaltli was bad, and I w’cnt for some weeks into the country, amongst 
«rther places to the neighbourhood of i'ortsmouth, where I saw Capt. Chads. 
He w*as civil enough to show me his correspondence, and 1 expressed to him 

my regret that there should be any disagreement between the two services. 
Hearing that Sir Archibald Campbell had arrived in England, I got into the 
mail and came up to town, supposing he might retain some of the kind feel¬ 
ing he had formerly shown towards me, and might permit me, as his former* 
Naval Aid-dp-camp, to say more than 1 utherwdse could. 

Sir Archibald expressed his disapprobation of the proceedings which had 
taken place both in his own name, which he assured me wei'e without his 
sanction, and otherwise, and said that no one was more desirous of doing 
justice to “ his gallant friends—the Navy” than himself. 1 went down 
again to Farchani, ancf saw Capt. Chads, from whom I subsequently receiv¬ 
ed a note, informing me that he had received a letter from Sir Archibald, 
written in Ills usual friendly style,” and “ I beg you to accept my thanks for 
the interest you have taken in the affair.” The surviving chiefs loping thus 
again l>roug^ ihtoPfriendly communication, 1 did not attempt to interfere 
farther. • • 

When, however, the article on N.aval Operations” appeared in the 
Number of your Journal for January last, Sir Archibald Campbell and Colo¬ 
nel Snodgrass having just left the country, and being in a position whence 
ti*ey could not easily conunuiiicate at that season, I determined on once 
mort* attempting to set matters righ*t, by endeavouring to do justice to all as 
far as 1 personally knew. It would have been absurd, if not incorrect, for 
me to have gone farther, and from what 1 have heard, the‘first campaign 
was, perhaps, thft most trying. Whether I have given any information, the 
public will, of course, judge. 

One rt>»son more for my publishing.waa, that although much had heeij 
vehemently said about “ doing justice to the navy,” it appeared to me that^ 
. buX slight justice had been done to the memory of one whom 1 am bound 
to*consider amongst the best, the very best, as he was amongst the principal 
officers employt^—the late Coyimodone Grant! And I will n6w add, that 
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had he survived ^tli0 w^r, 1 do not believe the disagreements between 
the two services could or would have existed. i 

1 might now^ Mr. Editor^ enter into detail upon points where I think you 
have not done justice to my ittemoir;*’ “for instance, how can you, Mr. 
Editor, complain that I have only copied half yowc paragraph, when you have 
chopped up my smtences ? 1 do not know what impression the paragraph, 
or half paragraph if you please, quoted from you may have made upon 
other reader^ hut it appears to me very if/ueh like the reasoning ef a person 
who had felt the effects of the debilitating site” and thp want of refresh¬ 
ments, '' without having had very f/equent opportunities of obsc* ring the 
numbers and prowess of the Burmese.”. There was a curious biequqlity in 
your paper of January: some aflairs which did not at the time appear very 
great were brought glaringly forward, whilst others of superior importance 
were thrown in the background. 

My reason for referring to Capt. Ryves in the affair at Kemendine on the 
3rd of June, was to show, that as indirect accusations are brought against 
Sir Archibald now, when ho is out of the way, so were underhand insinua¬ 
tions circulated a^atpst Capt. Ryves at the time. AVherever the on’e or the 
other originated, it is not for me to say. I repelled the insinuations as 1 felt 
it to be my duty at the time; I have now denied the charge brought against 
Sir Archibald. 

Notwithstanding your opinion of the want of courage of the Burmans, 1 
think some of the circumstances mentioned in my Memoir tend to show that 
they were not always wanting in that quality : for instance, at the attack on 
the smaller stockade bf Kemendine, on the loth of June, which “ was one 
of the few instances in which we were enabled to effect a breach.” 

When the breach was made, the Burmaiis stood in the trenches, heaving earth 
into the breach to fill it up, whilst the eighteen-pound shots were going in muongst 
them ; and when the Madras European regiment, led by a party of volunteers, was 
ordered up to storm, they were checked, faced to the right, and commenced firing. 
8ir Archibald, seeing that delay might be injurious, ordered a detachment of the 
gallant 41 st to storm, which they did under Major Chambers, and carried the 
stockade, but not before the Major had been speared through the cheek and upper 
part of the palate, of which 1 understand he is since dead.**—il^emotV, p. 37< 

Surely the Burmans were not on this occasion wanting in courage ? 
Moreover, how was it that such numbers, especially of officers who usually 
led the assaults, w'ere killed or wounded ? la conclusion, I have ever been 
of opinion that disagreements between different brandies of the national 
force are bad, and that when employed on service, whether a man wears u 
red jacket or a blue one, his business is to do his duty. Nor do 1 believe 
that the proper mode of elevating one branch of His Majesty's service, is by 
depreciating the services performed by another branch; and really. Sir, I do 
conceive,^ without in the least intending to accuse you of evil intention, that 
such was the tendency of the paper contained in your Number for January, 
and particularly of the paragrajlh I quoted from your sixteenth page. 

For myself I can only say, that having done iny utmost, slight as that 
utmost may be, to set matters right in the present instance, 1 now leave 
them to take their course, and feel that Hap what hap,” 1 have in this 
case done my duty* Your obedient servant, 

H. Lister Maw. 

55, Park-strpet, Grosvenor-square, April 3rd, 1832. 

We readily insert Lieut. Maw's rejoinder, and need scarcely qualify 
it by the remark, that it leaves the matter as nearly as possible where we 
had placed It. Mr. Maw appears tc have completely misunderstood our ob¬ 
ject, which was precisely that which, by an odd invertion, he assumes as bis 
‘own, in contradiction to our's—namely, to reclaim equal justice towards the 
relatively equal exertions of each branch of the service. This purpose, We 
have g6od reason to believe, is geneially appreciated by both.—Eo. 
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The Admiralty—Official Visits to the #SVa ^ofls. 

Mr. EDiimR,—It would be a great improvement to the Navy Bill, if a 
clause was introduced authorising the First Lord of the Admiralty, bn his 
■ visits to the sea’ports, to hoist <he Admirllty flag at the main, when unac¬ 
companied by the Boards attaclied to him there should be a naval officer, 
styled Captain of the Fleet, to assist him in his inspectiunB, and before whom 
officers should lay their claims and grievances when the First Lord could 
not gee them. Ilis place would b8 no sinecure. We.have the/authority of 
Sir George Cockburn, in his exam^atiofi before the Finance Committee, 
that the feception of officers took up a'great part of his time, and we all 
know that the Senior Naval Lord Wio has bo many other things to occupy 
him, (and who will now have more,) cannot give that attention to officers 
they consider themselves entitled to. 

It always has been, and is still a complaint, that we have no naval man 
to whom we can unl)03oin ourselves. We can go, it is truej three times a 
week to the first and second Naval Lords, but they have loo much on their 
minds, to attend to, ,and remember all our stories. What we want is, a 
straigiitforward honest man, who is accessible at all Jtimes, and who will 
communicate to the Firsf Lord all tliat is just and reasonable. We know he 
has neither time nor inclination to see us as often as we wish, and in point 
•f fact, he is only visible to eacli officer once a year, and officers, particu¬ 
larly old ones, do not like to be referred to a Private Secretary; it is humi¬ 
liating for old officers, many of them covered with honourable wounds, to 
be obliged to tell their tale even to a First Lord, \^o is a civilian, and the 
naval profession is the only one so circumstanced, ^Phe Army have their 
Commander-in-chief, t*Jie Military Secretary, the Adjutant and Quarter- 
Master-tJeneral; and the Ordnance, their Master-General, all of them pro¬ 
fessional men. The Navy alone, for some wise purpose best known to the 
Ministers, are sometimes ruled by a Civilian, sometimes by a General, but 
rarely by an Admiral. If I thought myself ill used, 1 could speak my mind 
boldly to an Admiral in language he would understand; buli to a Cabinet 
Minister and Diplomatist, an interjireter is absolutely necessary. That in- 
terpreter ought to be what I propose. Officers in commission would also 
like to see the First Lord, thus accompanied, come oftener amongst them' 
and see their ships. It is an ungrateful task to work hard, and get a ship 
in high order, and receive no praise. 

I think it a bad plan the Admiralty coming on the quarter-deck of a ship 
as a Board; it takes up a great deal of their time, and does not carry the 
same weight, nor is ib so efficient as their coming singly would be. The 
Bill should authorise the First Naval Lord to hoist the Admiralty flag at 
the fore, and the second at the mi'^en ; in point of fact, they ought to be the 
Vice and flear-Admirals of Great Britain, which ought no longer to be 
sinecures: wiieq ^her of them were sent to the sea-ports, the^ought to 
inspect the ships throughout, exercise them at every thing, and convey their 
sentiments to the officers and ships' companies in. a public order, wliich 
would be a great stimulus in the present relaxed state of the Navy. The 
visit of the First Lord, or of the Vice or Rear-Admiral, should not he at 
stated times; it is much better to take ships by surprise, they would then 
see yhat state they were ih. « 

Every naval officer must approve of the present Board keeping a squadron, 
on the home station, of hve sail of the line efficient, instead of nine or ten 
ships'lying in the different harbours, with a frigate's ship’s Company doing 
nothing; the officers Hying on shore, acquiring habits of idleness, and the 
midshipmen either driving about or fox-hunting. The ships should be 
kept as much as possible together, and* at constant exercise, which is the 
only means of creating einuTatiuh. An occasional trip to sea during the 
winter, by a tele^aphic message, or by post, would do them a great deal of 
good, and keep .them on the alert; it would give the midshipmen an opppr- 
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tunity of eeein^ a,^ale of wind, and teadi them how to take in a topsail in 
bad weather; at present, it is not uncommon in passing days^ to find that 
many iiever saw a gale of wind in their lives. 

1 have the honour^to be, Sir, « 

Your obedient servant, ^ 

An Old Officer. 


^ Proceedings^ of Courts- Martial, 

Mb. Editor, —In tlie last United Service Journal ‘a corref^ondent. 
Observer,** offers some remarks on observations which I had hazarded in 
the former Number, on a remark made by the prosecutor on the close of the 
examination of private Denny, a witness on the trial of Oapt. Warrington. 
If the purpose of the prosecutor, in submitting the expediency of again exa¬ 
mining witnesses, was to re-establish the credibility of a witness whose cku- 
meter had been impugned, or reflected bn by a witness for the defence, 
nothing, 1 admit, could be more regular or less liable to objection; but, Mr. 
Editor, after a careful perusal of the various reports of the trial, as given in 
the journals of the dsCy, 1 cannot find that the testimony of private Denny, 
so much as referred, by the most distant insinuation, to any witness exa¬ 
mined by the prosecutor. The prosecutor's witnesses were not, if the 
reports in the public papers be correct, in any instance impeached. Tlie 
very essence of a defence must often be to shake the collective proof afforded 
by the witnesses for the prosecution; but when the prosecutor finds by the 
course of the defence^ Jhat the testimony which lie nas relied on to sub¬ 
stantiate his charges is likely to be broken dowHy he cjuinot, it is apprehended, 
re-open the prosecution by examining fresh witnesses to establish facts, whicli 
it had been, or ought to have been, the object of the prosecution to make 
apparent. The j>rosecutor, in the case in question, is not re]>ortcd to have 
proposeii to examine witnesses to impeach the credibility of private Denny, 
but to have said, that he begged to ob^e^ve, that the evidence of this wit¬ 
ness went to invalidate and destroy the chain of evidence he had produced in 
support of this part of the charge; he must therefore request leave, if he con- 
.sidered it necessary, to produce fresh evidence in support of it."— Co7/r?cr, 
January Slat, 

From what Observer" has offered, I have again, Mr. Editor, had re¬ 
course to Simmons, an authority which I arn far from questioning, and 1 
find that it is to re-establish the character or credibilitj^ of a witness im¬ 
peached that the prosecutor is allowed a fartlicr examination of witnesses; 
1 cannot discover that he has the riglit to do so to rdpair a link whicli may 
be deficient, or which may require repair in his chain of evidence. The 
main point, however, in issue between “ Observer" and myself is this— 
“ Observer" considers that a witness of the prosecutor (it cannot be his 
evidence^enerally) had been reflected on and impugnedi by'th€* testimony of 
private Denny; 1 cannot discoypr that any such attack was made upon any 
witness of the prosecutor (the testimony of witnesses may ho conflicting 
without the veracity of either being impeached). I draw my information 
as to the trial from the papers; “Observer" has, perhaps, more correct 
authority to refer to, he might have been actually present. 

In one res])ect, Mr. Editor, “Obsetver" is, I conceive, under a mis¬ 
apprehension. I did not impute to the prosecutor an intention or desire" 
to re-^pen the>^prosecution for the purpose of “producing in succession such 
parts of it as had been held in reserve, in order the better tp accord with the 
course of the defence, and render more certain the conviction of the pri¬ 
soner;" what 1 charged the prosecutor with, on the faith of uncqptradictcd 
journals, was this—“ An assumption, that^because the evidence of the de- 
tended to impugn the chain of evidence which he thought unbroken, 
should therefore be allowed to re-open the prosecution by the production 
of other witnesses.*' Whether the extract from the “Courier" above given 
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justices such accusation, is a matter of which 1 must le^ve others to judge, 
hut if it fairljr made, and the doctrine involved proved correct, or if it 
even pass unnoticed, it may quickly follow that the predicament,' which 1 
would shield q prisoner from, yhall 4>eedliy supervene^ and the case which 1 
pladled hypathetically, (not as a charge against the prosecutor,) actually occur. 
The Court and the Deputy Judge-Advocate were not, it is conceived, im¬ 
peached by |me, even by implication; the prosecutor did not call fresli 
evidence,’’ as he had proposedtto do; and although ** Observer*' attributes 
the fact to a wish to save the court wnecemary trouble, yet it is equally 
probiable that he did not do so froM a«convlction that the court would inter¬ 


fere to prevent it, or that he perceived the impropriety of the claim which 
he Khd made. Tlie probability of this supposition may bo inferred from the 
following extract from the proceedings, as they appear in the public prints; 
it must also niford the best proof that no blame is, with reference to this 
assumption of the prosecutor, imputable to the Court or Deputy Judge- 
Advocate. 


The President on the intimation (viz. the claim by Sir Charles Dalbiac as be¬ 
fore 'related) said that it would be necessary that the court sliould be cleared, 
• in order that the inembars might decide upon the proposition. He wished, how¬ 
ever, Sir Charles would state whether it was his intention to ask that the pro¬ 
ceedings should be now adjourned, in order that fresli evidence might be brought 
forward for tin! prosecution, or if it was his desire to do so at the termination of 
the defence ?” 

Sir Charles said that his iutmition was to avail himself of the right which lie 
had reserveii for himselt’ to call fresh evidence, hut ndt^ill the defence was closed/* 
The President then cp-dered the defence to prowled, and said that when that 
cmcludexl the court would cotimler Sir Charles’s proposition/’ 

I have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, 

Your very obedient servant, 

An Old Soldier. 


Infantry Drill. 

Mu. Eun’oii,—It is understood to be by no means improbable that the 
infantry tactics on instructions for drill, &c. may he soon revised ; and it k 
much to be hoped that practical officers, those who daily see the present 
system in prattice, and who are thereby the best possible judges of the weak 
]ioiiits in the detail of the existing regulations, may be selected and con¬ 
sulted in the coniptlation of whatever new book is proposed to succeed lliat 
which was published some years since for the use of the Army, by Sir 
Henry Torrens. 

We have at present so many authorised modes of doing the same thing, 
that it is^'quiite^stonishing how' the common soldiers can be c^ought to re¬ 
collect them; and it is most obvious t^mt the less to be acquired, the less 
time is required for such acquirement, and that therefore recruits are sooner 
adapted for the ranlcs when there is little to learn than when tliere is much. 
In this letter, I merely have to refer to a variety of modes in practice, and 
all under authority, of marching divisions to a nank. Is it necessary that 
^uch division should he iiistru^ited to move by threes and also by^o?/nv? 
’fhe tellings olf,*’ as they are termed, for these formations are numerous 
and perplexing, and their mode of formation is not the most simple; for in¬ 
stance, a sol(|ier standing in our ranks as the Hank man of a subdivision has 
to remember as follo^^ s: that he is the left hand man of the right subdivi¬ 
sion i;f such a company, w hich company is a right or a left company, and 
which company is in the rigjit or in the left wing; that he is, farther, the 
left hand man of the second section ; that he is a lefl file in forming four 
deep ; that he is No. 3 file, perchance, in forming threes; No. — for piling 
arms; and that as each of the abqye he is to act in a presoi’ibed, ^nd ’differ- 
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ent manner; and ^at in almost all the inanoeuvres of his battalion^ liis 
busdoeas is varied beyond the necessity of present explanation. As there is 
no u^ation of which 1 am aware in which a soldier is placed^ iii which all 
that is required to be done by threte cannot he done by fours^ it is much to 
be hoped that the former may be abolished. The latter is a simpler foi mo¬ 
tion, is avoidable for route marching on narrow roads, for deployments, and 
for all the dank movements of divisions, and is capable of being changed 
into dle-marcl^ingw henever situation or ci) cumstances require. I farther 
hope, that whoever takes in hand the revision of our tactics, will also well 
consider the expediency of expungingrfroni our regulations\he ohUq^ie'Step, 
and that the method of reducing the front of a column may be also consi¬ 
dered; that the expediency of “rear deployments*' may be examined, and 
that a more soldlerlake mode of retiring from the centre of a line in double 
column of subdivisions may be substituted. Farther, that the instructions 
in regard to light infantry may l)e made less^ meagre, and that those respect¬ 
ing the line movements’* of large bodies be rendered more clear. 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c. Q. 


Formation hy Threes and Fours—Great Coats. 

Mr. Editor, —In your Journal for April, “ A Soldier" hints that the 
present system of four deep is about to undergo a change, and suggests an 
improvement on that formation. Permit me to olFer a few remarks on the 
same subject. 1 have po' doubt but many ofheers who have studied the 
book, have long ago expected a revision of “ Torrens,” which is certmnly 
not 80 perfect or faultless as it ought to be. Fur exanqde, the words of 
command arc in many instances inapplicable, and too lung, and principle fre¬ 
quently departed from, but I will confine myself in the jiresent case to the 
formation of threes and fours. 

1 propose the following alterations for consideration: 

Threes —1st. In the formation of threes, that on the word “ threes,” three 
deep should be formed as at present by the rear-rank-inan of file number 
two taking one step to the rear with his left foot, and one side step to the 
right, the whole of file number three doing the same tiling at the same 
moment. 

Right or left, or aboni^ rear —On this word the threes form to the hand 
required; this saves the long word of command “ rear form three deep, 
marchy 

The same to be adopted in the formation of “fows"—viz, '^fours'' 
“ right” or “ left,” or “ about,” .instead of right form four deep, march, 
See. &c. 

In the formation of fours to the rear, it is particularly desirable vhat the 
prin^le,uft9n which I propose these formations should hii^ja, ho adopted— 
viz. That lormations of threes or fours should be made before facing, and 
not after facing, as at present. „ 

It is not improbable, that Para. Q, page 44, may be erroneously printed, for 
the transposition of a few words would not only assimilate the formation of 
fours to the rear to that of threes to the rear, but would correct what is an 
obvions mistake, viz. that of giving the left files diiferent positions in tl^e 
same formation; and the principle of always dressing up, and never dressing 
back, would be pj^rved. Thus— 

Para. page 44. “ On the same caution, the rear-rank will step bade as 
before, and on the word march, the whole go to the, right about, and the 
left files will then double as before, behind the right files.” 

Thin places the left files behind the riglit iiles, wlteii faced about, instead 
of •being in front of them; they should have but one situation, viz* that 
which they take in forming four deep to the front, ft also obliges the left * 
files on the woitd ft'ont, or halt, froid (supposing the line to be retiring) to 
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dress back into their proper placed^ instead of dreBsipg*up as they ought to 
do, and wlrich they would do, if the formation took pl^e before facing about. 

The Para, to correct this mistake, should run thus:—On the same cau^ 
tior^ the rear-rank will step bhck as before, and on the word march the left 
tiles will double as befere, behind the right files, and the whole then go to 
the right about. 

Whilst on the subject, pernii^ me to say a few words on the present mode 
of carrying the great-coat. By existing regulations, therei'is a difference 
between heavy marching order parade,'^ and ** the line of march/^ Why 
shouldthis be.? * 

The mode of carrying the greJft-coat on line of march ,is objectionable 
for many reasons :—- 

Jst, Because the roiling is difficult and tedious. 

2nd, Because, as every officer of experience knows it destroys the coat, 
owing to the use of sharp sticks or knives, whicii the suldiei's use to tuck in 
the folds to render them smooth and uniform. 

3rd, Because it does not better divide tJie weight of the men’s baggage, 
but on the contrary, impedes tlie motion of his hcad; 4 and makes him heated 
by stopping the circulalion of the air. 

itli, Because its position on the top of the pack, with the mess-tin as 
ordered, impedes materially the exercise and firing of the men. And why 
should a soldier be placed in any situation, or be so equipped, as under any cir¬ 
cumstances to meet impediment in the performance of any part of his duty ? 

I venture to propose that the third mode of carrying the great-coat be 
abolished. * 1 am, yours, 

11. K. 


Brevet Hank in the Nav^^. 

Ma, Emroa,—At a period wlieii promotion has become almost a forlorn- 
hope in the Navy, 1 would, through the medium of your widely-circulated 
Journal, suggest, as a means of giving some satisfaction to the numerous 
claimants of all ranks, that a brevet promotion be occasionally resorted to, 
whereby rank, without an increase of half-pay, might be obtained. With¬ 
out enlarging upon the necessity, so universally acknowledged, of some 
such boon being held out to officers who may distinguish themselves by acts 
of prowess, or who may have rendered other important services to the 
country, 1 shall briefly explain the mode in which this object might be 
accomplished. AnA jirst, as respects Matiis, whose claims may have been 
freely admitted, but from whom, by the present restriction, promotion is 
unavoidably withheld, 1 should recommend that ail such, or a portion of 
them, b( appointed Brevet Lieutenants without half-pay, having the option 
of serving MMes until they can be removed hy seniority to ti^fe permanent 
list of Lieutenants as vacancies occur; s^condly^that Hbutenants, under 
similar circumutances, should receive the brevet rank of Commanders, with 
the halfway of Lieutenants only, until they can be removed in like manner 
to the effective list of Commanders; and, thirdly^ that Commanders, simi¬ 
larly situated, should rejeeive the brevet rank of Captains, the names of all 
seen brevet officers to appear tin published lists, and to be removed as 
vacancies occur under the existing regulation of one for every three deaths, 
by seniority alone. This could only interfere, in a very alight degree, with 
the private patronage of the Admiralty (which must to a certain extent 
exist) by confining the exercise of such patronage to bestowing brevet rank 
to their friends, who would, nevertheless, rise progressively and be removed 
in due time to the establishedjists by seniority. Should some such plan as 
.this bo adopted, it would give satisfaction to many, without putting ,the 
country to one farthinfs expense; and I can see no sound reason why the 
senior captain, entitled, agreeably ty his late Majesty’s order in,council of 
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30th June 18S27, to pcomotion> should not immediately on the removal by 
death o£ three admires receive his dag, and thus keep the wheel revolving 
slowly instead of gazetting a batch^once in dve or more years. 

Hoping that some more able corresjmndeht may take up this subject', ^ 
well as that of the recent change of uniform, blue coats, red collars, white 
cuffs (ominous tricolour), as wml as explain the apparent inconsistency of 
granting the rank and privileges of a d^ld-ofHcer to secretaries, whoso 
appointments Vre only triennial, and which have frequently been given ,to 
clergymen, merchants, and often to^'clerl^, and who are thus distin^ished 
in toto from the military secretary, who is always a commissioned officer. 

I remain, Sir, your constant reader, 

Leith, 9th April 1832. Prefectus, 

r.S. There is not the slightest intention, in offering the above remarks 
touching secretaries, to speak of the honourable gentlemen filling such con¬ 
fidential situations disrespectfully; 1 only allude to the anomaly of granting 
such high military rank to a civilian without his passing through the minor 
grades.—P. 


Seniors and Juniors, 

Mr. Editor, —I trust you will allow me to trespass a little on your 
columns, for the purpose of thanking your venerable correspondent Priam, 
for the instruction and arpendment which I hope to derive from his severe, 
tliough doubtless well-nieant strictures on young officers, in your March 
Number. Distinguished as that article is for justice dn mercy, I think he 
has allowed himself to fall into some errors, which I have no doubt he will 
hasten to acknowledge when I have pointed them out. As he gives us 
some hopes of a second epistle, it is the more necessary to put him on his 
guard against a repetition of the indiscretions of the first, and 1 doubt not 
he will feel grateful to me for the suggestions T am about to offer. He uses 
these words:—*' these officers, for 1 cannot call them gentlemen.” Now I 
cannot agree with him in separating the character of a gentleman from that 
of an officer. An officer is considered a gentleman by his comrades; is ex¬ 
pelled the services if he acts unlike a gentleman; is treated as one by the 
gentry and nobility of his country; and to crown all, is acknowledged to be 
a gentleman in a document signed by the King in person. If a young man 

joms hla regiment sumewhat unpolished, as many do, it is to be expected 
that the older officers, will gradually civilize him, both by wholesome advice 
and by showing him an examide worthy of imitation. We can judge of 
Priam s skill in giving advice by the example we have before us, but I can 
hardly think that the service would be much benefited by his qxample, 
were the jqftiors to follow it, and employ their leisure hours incommemo¬ 
rating the ^uttony, ignorance, selfishness, and discontentj^^rtliicli may occa¬ 
sionally be found among old officers, faults to some or other of which most 
men ate more or less subject in old age, and from which oid'soldiers are, of 
course, not exempt, any more than young soldiers are from the natural fail¬ 
ing^ of youth; nor would the harmony for which he lauds his Spartan regi¬ 
ment long exist, if officers contracted a habit of informing the ])ublic, 
through the medium of a Journal of extensive circulation, that a large 
portion of their brother officers were not, in their opinion, gentlemen, and 
that their mess ^as like a herd of swine. That that harmony still ilpu- 
rishes, notwithstanding the degeneracy of the times and the familiarity of 
the ensigns, is pretty clearly proved by the rare occurrence of duels or 
serious quarrels between officers; and. any one who will take the trouble of 
lopkiog at the general court-martials for the last fifteen years, and compar¬ 
ing them with those of the fifteen preceding, will see that the morale of the 
corps of officers is fully as good now as then; indeed, it is notorious to every 
one out Priam; that it is betteT in pofint of genHemanly feeling. 
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But the absence of gentility is evidently not Priam’s principal grievance, 
for he touches upon it so lightly, as to seem hardly to care for it, compared 
with anotlfer and more serious crime on the part of the subalterns. ' 

They call their seniors by t^eir sumaiaes alone! Now I believe in most^ 
regiments the field-officers enjoy the handles to their names, so that this 
dreadful defect in disci|Mine, which has so affected Priam's sensitive heart, 
is not that boys disobey the commands of their superiors, or arrogantly and 
noisily support their own ignorant opinions on points of service against 
the matured judgment of veterans, buji simply this, that a'subaltern who, 
perhap^, for the'next dozen years vnay live in the same house, dine at the 
same table, share the some tent, the bee of the same hed^e, the toughness of 
the same ration, the glory of the lame victory, and, perhaps, even the ten¬ 
der mercies of the same bunch of grape, with his captain, presumes to 
address him by his surname. Oh doleful, dreadful thing ! 

&iys Fusboa, in Bombaates Furioso, Is it the mulligrulw affects the 
King?" And what are the ill effects of this familiarity ? It is well known 
that it exists to the greater degree in those regiments that are most aristo¬ 
cratically officered; and it is also well known that in interior economy, dis¬ 
cipline, and good conduct in or out of the held, thtose regiments yield to 
none in Christendom. \ should pity Priam dining at a mesa of that descrip¬ 
tion, where the youngsters are encouraged to contribute their quota to the 
general conviviality, where the conversation, joined in by all, turns on such 
unprofitable subjects as literature, politics, sporting, &c.; where subalterns, 
unawed by the presence of their seniors, venture, with unblushing fronts, to 
cut jokes which fall most irreverently on the head8 'if the captains, and from 
which even the angqat persons of the field-officers are not always sacred. 
How his breast would swell with virtuous indignation at the turbulent burst 
')f laughter that greets the successful witticism of only an ensign and 
how high would he his contempt for the puerile good humour with which 
the veterans smile at the thoughtless gaiety of the recruits, while he con¬ 
trasts their indecent assurance with the freezing ceremony, not to siiy servi¬ 
lity, which he would like to introduce at messes, and which 1 trust has left 
them, never to return. 

Swearing in a novel and uncouth manner is certainly highly reprehen- 
silile. 'fheir shibboleth, “ God d—n," is the birthright of Englishmen, of 
which they may be justly proud; and it is unquestionably irreligious and 
uii-Euglish to introduce any new mode of swcuriiig, especially an uncouth 
mode: that, however, as well as indecent language, could easily be reme¬ 
died by the president of the mess. Jiut Priam’s friends, it appears, are not 

content with talking*, but some of them act in a manner truly disgusting 
I supjiose perform in the mess-room those things which are not to be de¬ 
scribed there. Now w^ords are air, and every one knows that in a society of 
men, of Whatever age, or as Priam would say, whether seniors or juniors, an 
oath will i;%casu]e^Uy slip out, and remarks will be made not' altogether 
fitted for tiio ears of ladies; but when Pri^ affiryis that acts of a disgusting 
nature take place in mess-rooms, I must beg leave to protest against an 
assertion calculated to fix upon the army a character it by no means de¬ 
serves. I do not pretend to dispute the fact of his having been present at 
scenes of a disgusting nature, out with that exception, 1 believe I may 
si^ely say, that they never occur*in mess-rooms; and T am sure that Priam 
will, upon consideration, admit that the better course for him to have pur¬ 
sued, would have been to have reported them to his commanding officer, 
thah to have libelled the body of young officers in the pages of a Profession^ 
Publication. H'^hen liriam next mixes with the herd of swine, to which he 
is plejuj^d to liken his mess, 1 hope he will approach it in a different temper 
from that which appears to h^ve animated him when he took up his pen. 
The lines of Horace— 

“ — Edisti satis atque bibisti; 

♦ Tempus abirq tibi esU ne potum lurgibs aequo * • . . 

Rideat, ct pulset lasciva decentius a>tas,V 
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—ought never to \>o applied to a British officer; and scribbling, petulant 
Gompkints of the natural and iKirdonable errors of youth, is an unworthy 
occupation for the hands that have written their own deathless'history in 
Ihe blood of every country they hi ve visited, as enemies. Pyiain may rest 
assured that when the trumpet of war again sounds^ the banners of England 
will not be less forward than heretofore, even thoi%h they will* be carried 
by ensigns who address their captains without sayiOg Sir/' and who 
breakfast in dressing-gowns. « <fnvENis. 


A Voice from before the MasL 

Mr. Editor, — T beg leave to offer a fdw remarks on the present mode of 
manning the British navy. I would suggest that impressment be abolished, 
and an inducement held out in the way of bounty; and in case of Jong and 
faithful service, a boon should be preserver^ for them, such as an appoint¬ 
ment in some Government office, say excise, customs, post-office, stamps, or 
such as the individual might be qualified fur; this would he a saving to the 
State, inasmuch as the men so appointed would not receive any remunera¬ 
tion for their services in the navy, and would operate with good effect: in¬ 
deed, young men would bo anxious to enter atul serve diligently, in hopes of 
being rewarded- Another point 1 must here refer to, that of corporal 
punishment; it is argued by many naval commanders that it cannot be dis¬ 
pensed with. 1 speak in the language of one who has been subject to its in- 
niction, and in so doing, 1 am sure I speak the language of seamen gene¬ 
rally, that the fear of bchig flogged or started for every trifling thing that 
might occur, has prevented merchant-seamen from |?nteriiig the British 
navy; and I positively assert, 1 never heard any one man who had been 
punished with a cat, but would say he hoped never to be punished again. 
Some I have heard say, the first land.they touched they would run, and if 
taken they M’ould rather suffer at the yard-arm than be tortured and de¬ 
graded again. Reason will tell you that no man in his senses would run and 
leave two or three years' hard-eju-ned pay behind, if it was not for fear of tlm 
torture—And where did these men generally go ^ The answer will be, in 
most cases, to America. 'I'he consequence was, uur c«iptains were obliged to 
resort to impressment to supply their places. I have seen hundreds of men 
flogged, and in most cases the men became sullen and spirit-broken, regard¬ 
less of what might happen; and when they get on shore, they feel they have 
been degraded as men, and instill into others the same feelings. This has 
been one great cause of our navy w^anting men, and their being obliged to 
press to supply the deficiency. 

1 am, Sir, a regular subscriber, and late a seaman on board a line-of-battle 
ship in the following engagements:—Trafalgar, 1K05; the taking four 
frigates from Rochfort, 1806 ; Basque Roads, 1800; VValcheren, IttO!); and 
skirmishes. If you think this statement worthy of a pk'^e iu your next 
Journal, your will much oblige, ,, Your^bedient servant, 

92, Ooswell-street, April 19, 1832. ' AVm, Robinson, 


Medals for Service. 

Mr. Editor, —T am induced to address you in consequence of seeing a 
letter in the United Service Journal (for March, page .39A), signed “ A one- 
armed Commanfler," on the subject of medals to be worn by officer? as 
badges of distinction for services performed against the enemy during the 
lato wM^. I will endeavour to describe a Spanish silver medal, now lying 
before tne. On one side is the royal arms of .S>flm/'—on thc'*reverso, 
neatly engraved, the words William Vickartt, Jt.N. Bagur, \0th de SepU^il 
hh—FatamoSy de Septembrcy IHIO." What could be more gratifying to 
William Vickars, whoever he may have been? And what could possibly be 
n better copy,'if His Majesty *will siiffefr his old and attached officers to wear 
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a bit of silver on their left breast, bearing his portrait as Admiral of the Fleet, 
or a crown, or the royal arms on one sine—and on the other the names of 
the differe»t actions the w^earer has been in recorded—his name and rank 
round its edge ? I think the artillery boiy the names of the different actions 
they,had been'engaged in on their caps (if they do not now) when I was in 
active service. Why should such a cheap gratification be withheld from a 
portion of the service equally deserving—every regiment bears record of 
its feats in arms on its colourSf A medal, it cannot be doubted, is best 
adapted to record the exploits of a naval officer or seamen; 'tliat above de¬ 
scribed is about xhe size of a Waterloo. I believe I could pretty well fill its 
reverse; but if long withheld it will never be my fortune to wear it, being a 
sad ipvalid. 1 beg to subscribe myself, as one of your numerous readers, 

A Loyal Subject to his Sovereign and 
A Nava:, Lieutenant of twenty years standing. 

1 believe every Lascar that was employed at Ava wears a medal. 

Grantham, 8th April 1832. 


On a Bad^e of Merit as a Public Testimony of (Honourable Service. 

‘‘ TTonoxtr is pulilic property, and public property is given to the public benefactor.” 

Aristotle. 

Mr. Editor, —It appears strange to all who have ever given the subject 
a due consideration, that in all our improvements in public service, there 
should have been no advance made tow'ards excititi^^.a proper degree of emu¬ 
lation in the breasts, of those who are members of the Navy and Army of 
Great llritain. 

1 say no advance, for there cannot be brought forward as a contradiction 
to this, the (somparutivcly small number of individuals upon whom the Order 
of the liatli and Field-officer decorations have been bestowed, especially 
considering that these honorary rewards cannot reach officers of the junior 
ranks, to the exertions of whom it would only require a perusfd of your 
pages to be able to give due credit; but wonderful to relate, it is only in one 
solitary instance, that of the concluding field in 1815, that there has beefn 
any general mark or notice bestowed on such liumbler efforts. 

The public national spirit must be kept up in the military bodies of a 
country, and the reward of their exertions, as it is chiefly honorary, ever 
bef<»re them, lu the pursuit of Honour every encouragement should he 
held out, for— 

In worids, in waves, in wars^ she wonts to dwell. 

And will be found with perill and witli paine : 

Ne can the man that moulds in idle cell, 

To her happy mansion e’er attaine.” 

Such, SirJ*hdifiJ the path and duty of the follower of arms, is it not to be 
wondered at, that the retired worn-out follower ^las, in his latter days, hut 
seldom aught to show or hand down to his children ? 

The garb of a soldier thus decorated, would be something more than the 
livery of his Sovereign; and though a distinction comprehending so many— 
as, according to my idea^ twenty gears' service in the individual, or fifteen, 
if over engaged with the enemy actually under fire, should be enough to en¬ 
title the officer or soldier to wear a badge or cross of gold^ suspended by a 
narrow ribbon, alternate red and blue, allowing for the naval officer fifteen 
^ears and twelve years in place of the former periods—although this might 
include so many, yet "take away twenty or fifteen years, induding some 
which have been passed in any thing^but in carpet luxuries, and see what 
remains for the wearer of such distinction, especially if a wound or a climajte 
. injury be the result of such a pursuit of the gay vision. 

If the price of such badge, being gold for the oflicer, and. silver for the 
soldier or saifcr, w'cre charged to the individual, it w^ould be a meftsuro 
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entailing no charge on the country, but much satisfaction, 1 feel confident, 
among individuals engaged in the naval and military profession. 

, I am, Mr. Kditor, your's respectfully, 

^ A Retired Soldier. 

Among benefits to be derived mter long jervices, Mr. Editor, is it not 
surely one to be highly prized by officers'families pf the United Services, 
that of having means of providing, in cases of distress, for Orphans ? yet the 
Female Adult Orphan Asylum has few nav^ or military subscribers. 

Cdvendi^ih, 

’• t 

Mr. Editor, — Perfectly satisfied as I am with your spirited review of 
('avondish, I think it but right to let you know a mistake you have iViade. 
Your quotation is,—As to the alleged foolery of Capt. Spencer picking up 
rope-yarns for watch-strings, we know enough of him to doubt whether liis 
quarter-deck would have furnished the supply, or that a ship he i^oin- 
manded could exhibit such a scene as the'lieutenant of the watch asleep, 
the mids skulking, the look-outs drunk, the man at the helm foolish, and 
the old quarter-master blind.** That attack is made on His Majesty*s ship 
Surinam, Capt. Bothei*by; if you think it wortli while to refer to his ]»ages 
again, you will find 1 am correct. 

Concerning another part of his story, which relates to the Undoubted 
frigate, as he rails her: I belonged to that ship at the time he refers to, 
and can answer for the whole of what he asserts being false; no stranger was 
present at the dinner we gave to our highly-respected (Captain at parting; and 
another thing, having Lord F. Husseil some time, 1 assert, he has too 

much good feeling to insult anybody, much more a stranger who asks him (by 
(Cavendish's account) a few questions. The whole story is unfounded on 
fact, and the writer, in all probability, will be outwitted, for it is more than 
likely that the Duke of Newcastle and Sir (J. Wetherall will leave this 
world without ever knowing that such a man as Mr. Patrician ever lived, or 
wrote about them. I myself think Mr. Patrician the spurious offspring of 
some gentleman's servant, who got into the navy in the second class, and 
was turned out of it for his bad conduct. That he is a nobleman or gentle¬ 
man, or even a commonly decent person, the stories he puts in his book ])re> 
vents your believing; for what person, with any pretension to that character, 
would put in print such low, blackguardly stories as he has of the Duke of 
WeUiugton and others ? Hoping you will insert this, 

1 am Sir, your constant reader and suberibor, 

_ A Lieutenant ll.N. 

Services of the late Admiral Freeman and Lord Hennf Paulet. 

Mr. Editor, —In the memoir of the services of the late Admiral of tlie 
Fleet, William Peere Williams Freeman, you state, His next ap*f>ointmerit 
was to thff Prince George, 98, with the fleet under the of. Sir Samuel 

Hood," &c. &c. 'The Capt. Williams who commanded the Prince George 
was not the late Admiral bf the fleet, nor did he command any ship after he 
left the Flora till he commissioned the Zealous, at Chatham, in Nov. J793, 
and was promoted, before she was ready for sea, to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral in April 1794, but never hoisted his flag. 

In the memoir of the services of the late Vice-Admiral Lord Henry 
Paulet you state, “ He was sent out to India on promotion, and appointed a 
Lieutertant into the Vulcan in 1791," &c. &g. He was made junior Lieu¬ 
tenant into the Crown at Spithead, when Commodore Cornwallis hoisted his 
broad pendant in that ship to go to India early in,February 1789. When 
the equadton arrived at Teneriffe, he was removed into the Pheenix, in the 
room of Lieut. Edward Oliver OsborJie, who was taken into the Crown; and 
portly after his arrival in India, finding he was not to be taken back into 
tne Crown, he was invalided, and took bis passage to England in the Hougli- 
ton East Indiaman. . 1 aiq, Sjr, your obedient, humble servant, 

‘ S]&uthampton, flthjApril 1832. 1, G. 
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AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Thb Reform Bill has passed tlfe 
Second Reading in the House j)f 
Lords by a majority of ntnk. 

The Cholera, at no time produc¬ 
ing a serious mortality in this coun¬ 
try, has declined to an insignificant 
amount of cases. 

In the mean time that Pestilence 
is ravaging Paris, vvher,e it is said 
to have already caused more than 
20,000 deaths! The Prime Minis¬ 
ter and several of the Legislature, 
some of whom have fallen victims, 
have been attacked by this ubi- 
quit<ms disease. The, Chamber of 
Deputies has dispersed in selfish 
dismay. The Populace have com¬ 
mitted the most atrocious excesses, 
savagely and with impunity mur¬ 
dering in the public streets seve¬ 
ral unoffending persona, to whom 
the unbridled and dominant Ca- 
naiUc were pleased to ascribe the 
gratuitous crime of pmsonin^ under 
the mask of Cholera, The ex¬ 
tremes of barbarism and hyper- 

clvilization touch. , 

By an organic Ukase of the Rus¬ 
sian Emperor, Poland has been 
incorporated with Russia, and its 
special governmon^ judicature, pri¬ 
vileges, and exemptions, are therein 
decreed. We ifre preparing an 
authentic Narrative of the late 
Polish War. 


•military INSPKGTIOXS. 

A series of Military Inspections 
has taken place within the last 
month, in order to exhibit the 
Household.Troops and other corps 
and departments in the vicini^ of 
London, to Count Orloff, the Rus¬ 
sian Envoy, recently arrived in this 
. U. S. JouRN. No. 42, May 1C32! 


cquntry on a special Mission, The 
period, on many accounts, was not 
the most favourable to the full dis¬ 
play of the qualities and equip¬ 
ments of these admirable troops;— 
but their appearance in all respects 
was such as to make a striking im¬ 
pression upon the distinguished 
foreigner—himself a general of ca¬ 
valry. To aj^)reciate our soldiers 
at their just value, he should see 
them fight. 

The Royal Horse Guards pa¬ 
raded on the ground in rear of their 
Barracks i'A Hyde Park, and, as 
usual, cut a splendid figure. The 
sleek condition of the horses, just 
emerging from winter and rough 
weather," showed a high degree of 
care. The tractability of these 
huge animals in the riding-school 
was remarkable. A noble horse 
of seventeen bauds, with the bulk 
of an elephant, and bestrode by 
seventeen stone of manhood, moved 
with the agility and compactness 
of a pony. The regiments of Life 

Guards — the First inspected at 
Windsor, the Second in the Bar¬ 
racks at the Regent's Park—dis¬ 
played in their customary high 
order and gallant beariitg. This 
magnificent^brigade i^ avowedly un¬ 
matched in the European armies, 
and recalls to the ardent Soldier the 
prowess and parade of Chivalry. 

The 9th Lancers flourished tlieir 
pennons with great effect at Houn¬ 
slow. 

The Arsenal at Woolwich was 
also visited, and the Corps of Ar¬ 
tillery, &c. inspected by Count 
Orloff. It is needless to add that 
those admirable establishments were 
seen to advantage. 
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A brigade of Fcipt Guards, com¬ 
posed of the first and third bat¬ 
talions Grenadier Guards, and first 
of Coldstream, the whole commaim- 
ed by Colonel Woodford—was re¬ 
viewed in Hyde Park on the 17th 
nit. by Lord ^ill, and performed a 
few select evolutions. 

AFe trust that the all-engrossing bu-, 
siness of reform, and the considerations 
connected with the pruning system, 
will not deprive the inlnibitants of tlie 
Metropolis of the usual military S|)ec- 
tacles which they have lieeu accus¬ 
tomed to see in tlie Parks and vicinity 
of London during the spring and stim- 
nier months of the year. They are 
exhibitions that not promote the 
eflicioncy of the soldier, but afford 
amusement and recreation to the citi¬ 
zen and his family. 

The troops, amounting to about 1300 
men, assembled on tlu! open space op¬ 
posite to Park-lane in cwibguous clo>e 
columns of battalions, and at about S 
o clock, on the arrival of the General 
Coinnianding-in-chief, attended by his 
staff, and accompanied by the Uiissiuu 
Generals, Counts V\’'oron/.ow and Gr- 
loff, deployed into line, and received 
the cortege with a general salute. 
After the usual inspecthm of the ranks, 
the brigade marched past in parade 
order, in quick time, and in columns 
at quarter distance also in quick time. 
It was then put through a variety of 
evolutions, which, by their judicious 
selection and combination, did much 
credit to the gallant commander who 
directed them. 

Some of the movements of the bri¬ 
gade,—for^iustatice, the inarching j)ast 
in quick time, the advance in line to 
charge, and others,—weje well exe¬ 
cuted ; but to us who have seen the 
superior accuracy of movement of 
those excellent troops upon former 
occasions, we cannot altogether say 
that the British Guards appeared to 
due advantage on this day; and know¬ 
ing what they really can do, w'e re¬ 
gretted it the more in this instance 
on account of the presence of the dis¬ 
tinguished foreigners in question. 

It was remarked, that the saluting 
for the most part deficient of the 
grace for which the officers of the 


Guards are usually so distinguished. 
A greater degree of compactness in 
the wheelings, particuliarly of the 
columns, in itself certainly a difficult 
operafion—more unity in the inter¬ 
mediate movements—a greater u^iicrity 
in the deployments and in getting into 
position, especially in the formation of 
the squares, which were supposed to be 
executed in the presence of advancing 
cavalry—would have given Inore eclat 
to the mana*uvr(?s, ami more r^itisfac- 
lion to the fastidious tactician. 

The employment of light troops was 
also a desideratum. In the presence 
of /in enemy their utility us feelers, in 
marking the opeiMtions of a body, 
are too apparent; and at a review, of 
infantry in })articulav, they engage tlie 
attention of the spectator, and avert 
the tedium occasioned by the mono¬ 
tonous and comparatively slow' uiarid* 
of cidumns to take up positiotis. 
There was no firing to enliven the 
scene and give additional effect to tlie 
operations—the item expenditure of 
powder’' for this jmrpose would pro- 
iiably have appeared too considerable 
in the public accounts. 

In noticing the few defects that ap¬ 
peared to us during the exhibition of 
the morning, we trust we may not be 
misunderstood. V\'e were, on the 
whole, much gratified, not only with 
the appearance of our fine fellows, who, 
for physical strength and moral cou¬ 
rage, are, perhaps, not to be equalled 
in the world; but with the perform¬ 
ance of the evolutions which seemed 
to give genera' satisfaction. 

The troops were dressed in the new 
uniform, and reminded us of the faith¬ 
ful Swiss Guard of Charleo the Tenth, 
and of the presj^nt Hanoverian in¬ 
fantry. Objections are made by many 
to the recent alterations, particularly 
to the feather, the epaulettes, and, 
above all, to the total denudation of 
lace in front, which in the late cos¬ 
tume was'eaid to give breadth to the 
chest. Although we are not Vvholly 
reconciled to the innovation, yet we 
cannot say we feel altogether the same 
prepossessions. Tlrat medical men re¬ 
commended the removal of the lace 
from the front of the coat on account 
of its subjecting the men to colds, from 
the necessity of wetting it fre^piently 
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for Uie purj)ose of is a report 

too ridiculous to be credited. 

It is a curious feature iu thettimes, 
to hffir the^ troops of the House of 
Hanover play those very airs which 
were once, and at no very distant pe¬ 
riod, so obnoxious to their own {ferty 
and'sovereign. The bri^^ade marched 
past in nuick-tinie to the celebrated 
Jacobite tune—“Geordie sits in Char¬ 
ley's chair*'—tem[)ora niutantur. 

The review lasted about two Iiours. 
The ground uas k(*pt by detachments 
of the ‘2ud Life (liuirds and lihics, 
and the spcctacJe drew numbers of in¬ 
dividuals of ah ranks into the park-. 
Amonffst the officers in uniform, wo 
ol)sein^^d L(»rd Frederick Filzclarenct*, 
superbly niounted, tSir ^V'iihu^^}d»y 
Gonlou, Sir J. Macdonald, Sir W, W. 
^'ynn, and Sir (’harlos lialhiac; and 
near the saluting point were to he 
seen the Earl and t!ountess CJanwil- 
liam, Lord AdoJplius J'itzcIaremT, 
Lord Fitzroy Somerstt, Sir John 
Elley, and many other dihliri'^uisliiul 
personages. 

Cavalry Movemknts.— The Hoard 
of General Officers employed to revise 
the System of Cavalry Movements, 
have submitted the result of their la¬ 
bours to the Ireneral (^'ommanding-in- 
(’hief; and the modified drill, pro¬ 
posed for adoption, is now under prac¬ 
tice by tJie cavalry at hoad-quartere. 
We shall give, in our next, the lead¬ 
ing points of difl'eronce liotvvoen the 
present and preceding nevision of the 
old system. 

The Cavalry Riding EsrABLiSK- 
MCNT.-r-At ji moment when the nations 
of the continent Kurojtc are, by 
every means in their power, }>aying 
tho greatest attention to the improve¬ 
ment of their cavalry; we, w-ho pos¬ 
sess decidedly the best materii'ils for 
that arm, are, strange to say^ about to 
ucglee^ its proper cultivation. It must 
be remembered, that formerly every 
regiment of cavalry ha<l its own mode 
of ridinjt, varying ip all, more or less, 
according to tlie peculiar notions of its 
<'ommandanUor riding-master. So ridi¬ 
culous and inconsistent did this variety 
•'tppe^r, that soon after the peace one 
Mineral system was adopted for the 
v.holc of the army, and an establish- 
umnt formed, at which all the riding- 
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masters, and a certain number of men, 
horses, and officers of each regiment 
were required to attend. The effect 
of this universal system was soon evi¬ 
dent—it was gradiuilly improved upon 
by the several superintendents, and 
more particularly by the present offi¬ 
cers, Lieut.-Colonc] I'.AV. Tfiylor, and 
•Capt. L. C. A. Meyer, by whose zeal 
and exertions it may be said to have 
been lirought to a degree of perfection 
that can hardly ho excelled. 

Witli ctmsiderabhi regret, lliercfore, 
wc announce to the army, and particu¬ 
larly to that noble and valuable branch, 
the cavalrv. that it is the intention of 
(lOvernraent tq break up the riding- 
school establfehmcnt at St. John’s 
Wood, and ttj remove a portion of it 
to Maidstone, with a view to amalga¬ 
mate it u ith that Depot. The services 
of Colonel Tayhirare, w care informed, 
to be hencc^u'th di.'.pen.sed with ; and 
Capt. Meyer to take diarge of the 
department, in so reduced and muti¬ 
lated a form as to render it inefficient 
for its originally purposes. I'lie im¬ 
mediate saving on tins head will he 
le.=s than 1000/. per annum ! 

On Monday last the Adjutant-Ge¬ 
neral, Sir John IMacdoiiald, K.C.H. 
attended by the Inspecting GeneraJ 
and other officers, inspected tfie only 
two remaining rides at the barracks, 
previous to tlieir final dismissal and 

the change that is about to take place. 
Both of these rides were of tlic Heavy 
Dragoons—the first that we w itnessed 
consisted of a few men and hoi*ses of 
the Life Guards, the 6th Dragoons, 
and the ?th Dragoon Guards; and the 
second of some of tlie Blues/ihe Greys 
and others. 

TIftre was»a difference in these two 
rides, not only in the performance, but 
in the degree of suppleness to which 
the horses liad arrived ; and this very 
difference must of itselfhave impi*essed 
every spectator present with a convic¬ 
tion or the advantages of a riding- 
establishment to the British cavalry, 
and the necessity of maintaining it 
with that liberality which is due to so 
es»ential an arm. The first ride we 
witnessed had not completed its full* 
period of instruction, and consequently 
had not attained due perfection, but 
the second', which was composed of the 
vtrvy fwmie class of men and horsed-, liad 

t 2 
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been a longer time at St. John’s^ 
and went through the various lessoj^s 
of the manege, including the practice 
of the posts and bar, with an activity 
and steadiness combined that we 
have scarcely seen before, and which, 
considering th(f character of the horses 
—of the heaviest descri])tion in the 
service—was really surprising. The' 
attention of the Adjutant-tieneral, 
was much given to the exhibition of 
thcmornhig; which, if we might judge, 
elicited his high commendation, anil 
rejected great credit and honour on 
the superintendent and riding-master 
of the establishment. 

Naval and MiliIaky Library 
AND Museum. —Contributions receiv¬ 
ed since our last Number. 

MODEL ROOM. 

Colonel Sir Augustas Frazer, R.A., K.C.B.— 
A bratn Model of a six and ^ li^lf feet Twenty- 
fourpotinder Gun, on Wooden Gairison Caniage 
and Traversing Platform, with Section of a part of 
a Martello Tower, scale one inok to a foot. 

Oliver T^ang, Rsq. His Majesty’s Dock-yanl, 
Woolwich.—Model of two Boats, built with two 
thicknesses of plank, and felt between the plauk, 
lur Capt. l*arr>'3 Polar Expedition, Feb. 1S27, to 
enable Uic people to travel b> land or water. 

Capt. J. N. Taller, U.N., C.B,—Model of an 
improved Gun-Carriage for ships, or to co operate 
with the army in battery; projected by himself. 

Mr. J. Cow, Master Boat Bulkier, His Majesty’s 
Dock-yard, Woolwich.—A Model of a twenty fi%’c 
feet carvel-built Cutter, showing a proposcti me¬ 
thod of temporary fitting her, for landing or em¬ 
barking mounted field-guns on a beach or tlirougb 
a surf; also showing a pioposilion for placing a 
waterproof covering, so that in the cventof a boat 
being perfumted by shot or stoven, she may be 
made efi'tctivc in less than five minutes. 

Lieut. Graves, R.N.—A Log Ship, invented by 
himself. 

LIBRARY. 

a a 

Mr. John Cow, Master Boat-Boilder, His Ma¬ 
jesty's Dock-yard, Woolwich.—Remarks on the 
Manner of Pitting Boats for Ships of War lad 
Transports, by John Cow. 

From the Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce.—1'he Trans¬ 
actions of the Society, 47 vols, 8vo» 

Capt. W. Jones,Memoir of the French 
Navy, 1 vd. 8vo. translated. 

By My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
—A complete Set of the Charts and Sailing 
Direcdoni published at the Hydrographical Ofilf.e, 
.with a CaUlogoe of the same. 

* Lieut.-Colonel Wallace, R.A.<>~Aii Autograph 
Letter of Geu. Washington, dated Mount Yemon, 
Adg. 19th, 1790. 

Baldock, Jim.—French Revbln- 

tion, by A* F. Bertrand dc Molcvitle, Minister* of 


State, translated by U. C. Dallas, Ksq. fioin the 
original MS. of the Author, .I vofS. Kvt>.; Cook’s 
Voyages, 1770 to 1790, 3 vuls. 4to. with a Book of 
Plates, ftillo. 

Capt. W. F. \V. Owen, It.Account and 
Drawing of (iraliani’s Island ; an Aiiiogruph 
liCtler ot Lord Nelson's (olliclal) addressed to 
LieuA'W. F. W. Owen, cummauding His Ma¬ 
jesty’s fire brig Nancy, dated on boani the 
Aiiazon, ^tb Sept. 1801, ^ 

H. Marshall, JCsq. Deputy Inspected Gcnei jI of 
HQ)pitaU.»-On the Knlistmg, i)t^*haiginu, nod 
J*ensioning of Soldiers, 1 vol. 8vo. by 'the I’re- 
senter. 

Major P. Cross, R. S. O. Milili<i.->A M:i|> of 
France, according to the New Division, iCc. ai 
directed by the National Assembly, Jan. 1700. 

George Culeaian, ICsq.—Vaiionn Plan« of Hat 
lies, Sieges, Naval Actions, and Towns, total 
nntnber .31. 

Lieut. Jackson, 11.M.—-Narrative of ihc Cam¬ 
paign in India, by Major Dironi; Hi'^toiy <»f the 
British Expediliuii to Egypt; Campaign to the 
West Indies, 1704; TAdters fiom Spain and Foi; 
tugal; Siege of Gibraltar; Expedition to Holl.mdi 
17&P; East India MiliUiy Calcixi.ir, z voU.. 
Series of Letters, discovering the Scheme pro¬ 
jected by France; Juiiriial ot the Fortes of the 
Secret Expedition to the MetUterrnnean ; History 
of the Campaigns, 1780 and 1781, in (he Sonthein 
Provinces ot North America; Military Dictionaiy, 
1770; Journal of the British Campaign on the 
Continent, 1704; Military History of I’liuce Kii- 
gene of Savoy, Ac.; The Field of Alai s, U vols., 
General Mooie’s Campaign in Spain; (kdonel 
Beatson’s War in the Mysore Coiuitry; Expt'di- 
tioD to South Araciica, iSOti and 1807 ; Sketch of 
the Military Life of Kidiard Augustus VVyviJl; 
Standing Orders, &c. for His Majesty’s Cavalry , 
Voltaire’s Uistoiy of the War, 1711; Heinaiks on 
the Corps of Artillery, *l vols.; Geneial Orders, 
Spain and Portugal, 1810,1811,and IHltt; General 
Orders, Spain and France, 19U; MiUlaiy Chro¬ 
nicle, ti vols.; Military M.*tga?ine, 4 voU.; Military 
Register, from 1814 to IS'iU, 9 vuK ; Military 
Panorama, 2 vols.; Military Chioniele, new 
series, 6 vuls.; Campaigns in Spam and Portngal, 
4 vols.; Colonel Dillon on the Military Establish¬ 
ment; Bigg’s Military History 0 Expedition to 
Walvheren, iSOU; Scott on War; Capt. Biown> 
Campaign in Flunder8f?793»T794, amt 1795; 'lh«‘ 
Eventfhl Life of a Soldier; Capt. Parker’s Me¬ 
moirs, from 1083 to IMS; The Royal Military 
Calendar, 5 vols.; Gardiner’s Life; Sohliei’s 
Companion, 1098; Treatise on Arms, &c. 1678 ; 
Battle ol Waterloo, 1815; Major Maule’s Cam- 
yaign In Holland, 17(H); Cvtinpaigns in Poitngal 
and Spain, 1909 and 1909, It vuls.; TU; Royal 
MUitaiy Calendar, 3 vols.; Entick's latte War, 
Vols.; Life of Geti. Yillettes; Smith’s Mijor 
Andre; Beatson’s Naval and Military-Meiuoirs; 
6 vols.; Collection of Regulations; Geneial 
Orders; Memoirs of Major-Gcueriil Gillespie ; 
Giraod's Campaigns in 1913 and 1C14; Campaigns 
in.the Peninsula in 1809, 1810, and 1811; Mili¬ 
tary History of England, from 4631 to 1649 ; 
Trial at large of Licut.-Ocn. Whitelucke; i’racit- 
Cal Observations on the Disi'ases of tiic Army in 
Jainidc.i, *4 vols.; Military Dictionary; Military 
Discipline, 1696; Military Tracts, 2 vols.; Dm- 
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tioiiBnire Milituirc ; MilUaiy Concctloti 0 ,by Major 
Oonkcu; MeJVOiisot tliu Uukt* ut CuiiibtTiiiiKl) 
Uule.s an(! Uegul.itious lui the Funiiatioii, &.C, of 
Hi'i Ma.jcsiy's Foiots; Wilitaiy Maximi?; Chro- 
ut>Iui;i.sfof (he FieMeiit War^ lu |lie eiR) ol 17IH}; 
The British Mam; Kaily Campaign ot the Duke 
of Weiliiigioti; Expedition to Caiuday 1711; An- 
Haiti ol the War fiom 1755 to 1701 ; i)tipiu’‘^fiU- 
l.uy Forc<;of Ciieat Britain^ 'Z vols.; Dclciitiive 
W ar; ^Villiama*5 Native Inlantry; Tjic 

Frinctph'ftgf War; Life ot Marlborough^ 3 vols.; 
Campaigu in the Feiitiisula, IHOO ; Ccueral 
t.ilioiis a«<1 Oiders for the Army; Waterloo Me> 
niniis; Life of W’^cllingtoii; Uiake'H Memoim; 
Wai in Asia; Trial of Lieut.-Can. Sir John Mur* 
la), Bait.; Piclicgru’a Cainiuiigna; Military 
Tiaet", or Tiealise on the l>elonco of Fuilugal; 
Military Tracts, rclatiiig to the Battle of Maida; 
Meiiiuirs of Gen. Burn, voU.; Hlstoiy of the 
Wars in Ireland; Militaiy Extiacb, 5 voK; a 
Variety of Mainiserlpt Military Records. 

Pioie*^)!' Bnckland* H.M. —*Reliquiae Diln* 
viana', or Gbservations on the Organic Hcinains 
contained in Caves» Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, 
Hiid on other Geological Phenuincna, attesting the 
aclKiii oil an univoisal Deluge; \ uidicUv tveolo* 

git'ii*., (»r the connexion of Geology with Religion 

i'xpt.iiiied, being the Piotessor’s inaugural Lee- 
tiiro ; Account of the Organic ReiiiainSj &c. from 
Avd. * 

MUtiEUM. 

I’apt. F. Brace, K.N.—Thrc*; Kuyptian Tomh* 
Slones, aceompanietl by Mr. Salt's work on hicro* 
glyphies. 

Lieiii. Geoige Ouniiim;, H. P. 1st Dragoon 
Gnanls —A splendid Swoid and Belt, presented 

the GeiUleinen of the Isle of I’lianet, on the 
‘^•lrh of Ai>iil IMIO, to C;ipl. Sir Thomas Staines, 
R.N. K.C.B. K.F.M. and K.O.G. with the fol- 
lowing iri«cnplion*~-** In te-stiinony of their high 
.idtniratioii ol (he heroism and courage he hath 
eoiistHiilly displaycil in his Maiesty's service, and 
partH ularly by his persevering exertions wb 

iiinatKlitig the C'yane frigate, in the Bay of 
Naples, in Juno 1800.** A Majrepoie, very large. 
Spot miens of Minerals, Wea)Nms, and other cii- 
nnsiiies from the South Sea Islands, being part 
of the collection of the late Capt. Sir Thomas 
Staines. 3 

G. R. Ddrlnoll-^Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 41st 
Ucgl.—A Boa GonstrictSt 

Capt. J. N, Tayler, H.N. C.B.—Three Coins, 

date uncertain, 1 gold, Fsilver, and 1 rop|)er. 

Lietit, T. J. Fiirneli, 67th Kegt.—Eight Bird 
Skins, and a Vampire Bat (or Flying Fox) from 
India. 

Mrs. Belcher — A Saw Fish ant? iinplcmcnfs 
b^the Estpiimanx. 

Lieut. W. RIuihI, R.N.—Eight Arrows with 
poisoned Heads. 

Sir GeArgc Duckett, Bart.—A Golden Pheasant. 

J. Weiss, Esq.—PieA of tiie J^iles of old Lou¬ 
don Bridge. 1170. 

Benj. Smit)!^ Esq.—A specimen of the Foens 
Ol Gulf Weed of the Mexican Sea. * 

Capt. Uent^ Baylee, If. P. 87th Uegt.—Four¬ 
teen leaves of Burmese illumitiated Manuscript; 
a Piece of Buimesc Cloth; a Burmese Idol in 
ipetal. ' 


Liciit. i. D» Blytb, 2ud West India Regt.—A 
Chest of Miuci'als. 

P. Itcinagle, Esq.—A Log Book of a Bur 
inesc War Boat. 

Capt. F. Marryatt, K.N. C.B. —21 Burmese 
Idols; 1 Burmese Kris; 2 Burmese Coins; Piece 
of Metallic Silver; 2 Burmese MS. Books or 
Leaves; a Set o( Burmese B*jls. 

puloncl Hopkiuson, C.B.—3 BotUes of Rep¬ 
tiles. 

Capt. Bagot, Grenadier Guards—A Box con¬ 
taining tbe Proof Samples of all the various klmls 
ol Guopuw'der manufactured at the Government 
Mills, which were sent foi the iD.<(pec(ion of the 
Master-General and Board of Oidnance, at the 
rime that Govcrnnient Just c^ineitced making 
their own powder, now nearly forty years ago. 

Cotninander J. C. FitxGerald—Spear from the 
Island of Otalieite; Dart used by the N. W. 
Company to Strike Otters, &c.; Paddle from one 
of the South Sea .islands; Sand from Isloy on 
the Coast ol Peru, found covering nearly all the 
country between Arequipa and tbe Coast, of a 
distance of ninety miles. 

Major P. P. Cross, H. S. G. Militia—A Knife 
formerly belonging to the Chief ot a Banditti in 

Callabria, given to Gen. Robertson by the Chief 
after organizing lb J Banditti into a corps of cfli> 
cjcut tioops. 

LiciU.'t'olonel Teiilon 36lh Regt. — 32 Bird 
Skins from Ttinldad. 

George Coleman, Esq.—A Weapon inpposetl 
to be for attack and defence: origin unknown. 

Lieut. J. H. Jacksofi, R.M,— I Vambrace; 5 
Brests and Backs of ,Steel Armour ; 1 Pouklron; 

2 Helmets; 3 Sword-hilts, all of the period of 
Oliver Cromwell; a Canadian Rosary; South 
Sea Bludgeon; a Pike captured in Lord Duncan's 
victory, 1797. 

The number of Members to tbe 25th 
ult. exceeded 2200. 

Royal Naval School. — The 
Council of Administration of the 
Royal Naval School have just issued a 
Report/’ calling a General Meeting 
for Thursday, the 10th of May next, 
to be held at the Horticultural Society 
Rooms, 21, Regent-street (ttie hour is 
not named); for the purpose of lay¬ 
ing l%fure itihe result of their labours, 
accompanied by ail the documents 
which they consider necessarv fur the 
full understanding of the subject.” 

Royal Astronomical Society. 
March 9th, 1832. The following com¬ 
munications were read^— 

1. A Letter from Mr, Snow to the 
Secretary, dated Jan. 2nd, 1832: 

, I have the pleasure to,say that I ob¬ 
served the late oocultations of 119 and 
120 Tauri^ and of Regulus* 

“119 Tauri before its occiiltation was 
ffradually approaching the moon’s dark 
limb, but it did hot disappear until it 
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reached the lu'iglit part ot the moon, and 
vanished quite instantaneously upon tout¬ 
ing the summit of a long, irregtilar, lunar 
mountain, without suffering the smallest 
alteration in colour or light before its dis¬ 
appearance* 

“ liJO I'auri >^aa not quite so certainly 
observed, as it disappeared just before .it 
reaidied the bright part of the moon, 
which I was in hopes it would not have 
done. At the time the occultatiou of 119 
Taftri took place, the moon wanted about 
d hours of coming to the meridian, and 
was so nearly full when on the meridian, 
that both limb^ were observed over the 
wires of the transit-instrument, and gave 
a seuii-diametor agreeing very nearly with 
that set down in the Nautical Almanack: 
the moon's R* A. thus ddtermined was 5 
hours, 31 minutes, 3 seconds,54* How¬ 
ever when the occultatiou took place, the 
(quantity that tlic moon wanted of being 
full was too small to be estimated by the 
eye.” (Telcscoiw 42 inch refractor; 
power 120.) , 

This letter was accompanied by a 
printed extract from the Biblio- 
theque Universelle of July 1H31 con¬ 
taining Baron Zach’s observation of 
the immersions and emersions of J «- 
piters satellites on June 1st, 1831; 
and also a notice of an astronomical 
board established in China, which ap¬ 
pears to be the same as the well-known 
Tribunal of Mathematics, The num¬ 
ber of members at present is seven, of 
whom three are Europeans. 

II. Observations of the comets of 
1830 and 1831, by different observers; 
also, various computations of the ele¬ 
ments of the said comets. Collected 
by Baron Zach, and communicated by 
Mr. SnoWfc 

These observations, which were 
made in April and 1830,(. and 

from January to March 1831, consist 
of right ascensions and declinations, 
and come from tho observatory at 
Greenwich, Sir James South at Ken¬ 
sington, MM. Gambart at Marseilles, 
Wartmann at Geneva, Gautier at 
Chougny, Valf at Nismes, Encke 
at Berlin, and Runiker at Hamburg. 
The elements are by MM. llumker, 
Valz, and Peters of Oopenhagen. 

, III. Emersion of AUiebaran on Feb. 
roth, 1832, by the Rov. M. Ward. 
N., latitude 5^ 43' 45'^ 18. W. longU 
. tuda 8m 46^,8. * i 


{]. in. A. 

Instantaneous umvi'HOiiii of Aldtiba.Hii ‘2 67 *29,1/ 
Aldcbaian transited mid. wire of circle 4 ^ 13,3 
West litiib of ditto (Into . 4 *2S 51,3 

Daily gain qf the clock . ^ . I,d3 

IV. Stars observed with the Moon 
at l^Mackheath, from August 1831 to 
January 1832, by Mr. Wrottesley. 
The observations w-ere made with a 
five foot transit. 

'V. Observations made at the East 
India Company's Observatory at St. 
Helena, by Mr. Johnson. 

These consist, first, of observations 
of the moon and nioun-culminating 
stars from January to August 1830; 
secondly, of t)bservations of the sol¬ 
stices of December 1829, and of June 
and December 1830. The latitude of 
the observatory deduccfl from them is 
15^ 5.V 23",C5, uhile from several of 
the Greenwich stars, observed alter¬ 
nately by direct vision and reflexion, 
it is 

VJ. On the Planetary Theory, by 
Mr. Lubbock. 

The object of this paper is to point 
out some simplifications wliich may he 
obtained in developing the functioi'is 

R and r '^se of the bi¬ 

nomial theorem. Mr. Lubbock ap¬ 
plies this method to the detenninatiou 

of that part of v which con¬ 

tains the first powers only of the ec¬ 
centricities. 

VII. On the Rotation of Venus, by 
the Rev. Mr. flussey. 

Mr. Hussey’s object in this paper is 
to show that the time of rntatimi of 
Venus asserted by Bianihini, of 23 
days and 8 bourses rf near approxi¬ 
mation to the truth, in opposition to 
Cassini and Schrocter, who fixed the 
same, the former at 23 hours 15 mi¬ 
nutes, the latter at 23 hours 21 mi¬ 
nutes ; and to Sir W. Herschel, wlio, 
tnough he declares the time of, rota¬ 
tion to be doubtful, thinks it cannot 
be so much as 24 days. The observa¬ 
tions of Bianchini are quoted at length, 
in his own words, by Mr. Hussey, who 
also enters minutely intq, the argu- 
m^ts used by the younger Cassini, in 
support of his father's oltservations. 
From a review of the whole argument, 
Mr,,Hussey concludes from Cassini, 
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Maraldi^ and Herschel^ not having 
been able with powerful instrumente 
to diatingifish the spots of Femis^ that 
their latitudeti Mere unfavourable for 
such* olxcrvations; tliiit the observa¬ 
tions of Scliroetcr are not to be de¬ 
pended upon, as Sir W. Ilerschel was 
unable to verify the same, ^tth a 
more powerful telescope; tJiat Cas¬ 
sini's ■ cj^servations are in the same® 
predicament, having been made ^^[ith 
an inferior instrument, imperfectly 
mounted and without a micrometer, 
and not having been much relied on 
by the observer himself; that we are 
justified in placing confidence in. the 
observations of Bianchini, from the 
favourable circumstances under which 
they were made, the miguteness with 
which they are detailed, from their 
correctness having been ascertained i)y 
•several bystanders, fr<»m the superior 
nature of the instruments employed, 
from the ineasiirernents being micro¬ 
metrical, and from the character of 
the observer. Annexed to this paper 
were several diagrams of the spots of 
Vctius^ 

• VIII. Observations on the Magni¬ 
tudes of Stars. By Mr. Birt; com¬ 
municated by Mr. Lubbock. 

These observations were made be¬ 
tween April 1H30 and January 1H31. 
In the notes subjoined to them, the 
author has pointed out various discre¬ 
pancies between the magnitudes as¬ 
signed to the same .star by different 
ob.servers, from all of which, in some 
c^ses, his own determination differs. 
I’he principal instance'^ are Polln^v^ y 
and a CoHniopew, «, e, and ^ 

* and i Opkini'ki, /; and > AqiiUa;, and 
X and X L^ie. 

IX. Stars oH.ser^ed with the iVIoon, 
at the Royal Observatorv, fircenwich, 
in January and February 1832. 

X. Occultations and Stars observed 

with the Mooii, at the Observatory, 
Oambridge, in January and February 
1832 * •* 

Among the presents announced this 
evening was a repeating Theodolite, 
by r. 'Jones, of ^haring Cross, with 
horizontal circle of twenty inches dia¬ 
meter, graduated on silver, reading off 
to seconds by three micrometer tniero- 
scimes, atLached to a frame concentric 
with the cJrrle, and on the same axis; 
with thirty-inch transit telescope, with 


levels and djvided circle, as in the 
great Theodolite of the trigonome- 
t||ical survey. This valuable instru¬ 
ment was presented by J. Fuller, Esq. 
Fellow of the Society. 

The following tribute to the memory 
of the late Commander Henry Foster, 
K.N. was read at the annual general 
fneetingof this Society;—Capt. Foster 
was well known to every scientific man 
in this country, for his active services 
in the expedition under Capt. Parry to 
the North Pole, and for his ardent 
zeal and gi'cat attenuon to accuracy in 
every tiling which he undertook for 
the promotion of science. These and 
other excellent qualities which be pos¬ 
sessed, led to his more immediate pro¬ 
motion in thi navy, gained him the 
reward of the Copley Medal from the 
Royal Society, and pointed him out as 
a fit and proper person to conduct a 
scientific expedition, at that time con¬ 
templated h,y the Government, towards 
the south; a*Td ho was soon after aji- 
pointed to the command of the Chan¬ 
ticleer for that purpose. 

The principal object of this expedi¬ 
tion was to swing the pendulum near 
the equator, and also at various places 
in the southern hemisphere. With 
this view he was furnished by Govern¬ 
ment with two of Katcr's invariable 
pendulums, No. 10 and No. 11; and 
also by this Society with two conver¬ 
tible ])eiidulums of a new construction, 
one i>f iron and the other of copper, as 
described in No. 13 of the Monthly 
Notices, and alluded to in the Kight'h 
Rejiort. Capt. Foster, however, did 
not live to bring home the fruits of Ids 
own industry and zeal; for he was ui - 
fortunately drowned, near 4he close of 
his voyage, wliilst descending the river 
C’ha^res in»a canoe, towards his ship 
then lying at anchor. 

Capt. Foster has left behind him a 
vast mass of important information 
connected with the objects oF his voy¬ 
age. The original copies of his pen¬ 
dulum experiments have been laid be¬ 
fore the Council of this Society by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
with a request that they would consider 
ilie best mode of itbtaiuing the proper 
results, with a view' to their being made 
public in theniostsatisfactory manneV. 
For the attainment of this object .Mr* 
’Baily bus* kindlyjimWtakcn to snper- 
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intend the cOTnputatu/ns,, and to make 
snch further experiments on the pen¬ 
dulums in London^ as may be necessary 
to deduce the required results from the 
whole series of ('apt. Foster’s experi¬ 
ments, Already these supidenientary 
experiments are comnletea; and the 
computer has al^mtide f^reat process 
in reducing the observations from the 
elements furnished by Mr. Bally for 
that purpose: and when the whole is 
tinishe<l, a report will be drawn up on 
the subject. , ^ 

Capt. Foster’s ^urnal of bis experi¬ 
ments is a model of his ^reat attention 
to accuracy and minuteness of detail. 
Every necessary information is regu¬ 
larly entered in printed, blank forms^ 
with which he had be^ previously 
provided (a method which cannot be 
too strongly recommended in all simi¬ 
lar cases); and there is consequently 
no difficulty or doubt as to the full 
moaning and effect of every figure that 

is introduced. In the premature death 
of this young and accomplished officer, 
the Society has to deplore the loss of 
a zeialous and active votary to science; 
and his memory will be long held dear 
by those wlio were more intimately 
acquainted with him in the relations 
of private life. 

JlnYAi. (Geographical Society.— 

March —G. W, Hamilton, Esq. 

in the chair. — A paper, entitled 

Notes on America,” by Capt. J. E. 
Alexander, was read. The observa¬ 
tions extend from the Spanish Main, 
up the Mississippi, into the States. 
Capt. Alexander observes, in idlusioii 
to the Isthmus of Darien, that “]a.st 
year, goods were sent from New Or¬ 
leans to Chagres, and transported on 
mules to the shores of the Pacific, from 
whence they were shipped Manilla. 
A company is formed at Panama, and 
proposms will soon be sent to Eng¬ 
land to construct a waggon-road thir¬ 
ty-six miles in length, from the head 
of the navigation of the Chagres to 
Panama. The expense is estimated at 
400,000 dollars, and the shares are to 
be SOO dollars each.” In his progress 
up the Mississippi, Capt. Alexander 
met with the Chartaw Indians mi¬ 
grating to the western side of that 
river. It appears to be the practice 
of tho American government to drive 
these' Indians away to the west, when 
they will not locate and be content to 


live by agriculture; and, in compliance 
with these regulations, the^Chactaws 
were leaving their hunting-grounds, 
though nvith great reluctance. Cnpt. 
Alexander is of opinion, th^t the Ame¬ 
ricans have not done their utmost to 
reclaim the Indians from their wild 
habiti; and draw a comparison bo- 
twe^en their treatment and that of the 
'Mexican Indians, more part'cuhirly 
tho»?e in California, much in favour of 
the Spanish government. 

Extrncts were read of letters from 
Colonel Dumaresq and Major Mitchell, 
at Sydney, mentioning the discovery of 
a river running to the north-west from 
Liverpool Plains. It is reported to 
have been discovered by a runaway 
convict, who ^ates that it is navigable. 
Major Mitchell w^is on the point of 
setting out to explore it in company 
with tlie discoverer at the time the 
dispatches left Sydney. 

April 9th. — A conimunicntion was 

read from Capt. W. F. W. Owen, R N. 
on the Muldiva! Islands, in the Indian 
Ocean. Capt. Owen's paper may be 
considered as a supplement to Capt. 
Horsburgh’s, which was read at the 
preceding meeting, on the same sub¬ 
ject. After adverting to our igno¬ 
rance of these islands, which, conse¬ 
quently, are much dreaded by navig.^- 
tors, Capt.- Owen gives an extensive 
actxiunt of them, taken from a scarce 
work, published in Paris in 1079. 
Capt. (Jwen describes the method of 
taking the Cowrie shell, which is 
used ns a substitute for money in 
Africa, .and is found plentifully. Tho 
process consists in tying the branches 
and leaves of the cocoa-nut tree in 
bundles, which are used by the natives 
as fioats. These peajjJe J>rovicle them¬ 
selves with small lines baited at every 
five or six inches with a piece of meat. 
The shell-fish swallows the bait, and 
great numbers of them are hauled up 
at a time^ When the natives liave 
taken a sufficient quantity, theyq»ro- 
ceed to land and bury the shells in 
the ground, by which means the fish 
rot out of them. I'hey are* then 
washed, and become an article of trade, 
much esteemed in consequerxe of their 
not • soiling the hands like metal. 
Capt. Owen also mentions in his 
paper the method ad<q)ted by the na¬ 
tives of obtaining the coral from the 
bottom at great depths. For this jmr- 
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posenspeciesof wood, lighter than cork, 
which is foiind on the island, is employ¬ 
ed. The block of coral being selected, 
a rope is made fiist to it by the ifatives, 
who are expert divers; they then have 
no difficulty in sinking pieces of this 
wood and fastening them to the ^ock. 
>Vhen they believe there is sufficient, 
thej^ lo<wen the IJock by means of t^ie^ 
rope, anrf the wood floats it to the sur-' 
face. In this manner the harboua of 
St. Mary's, at Madagascar, was much 
improved by the French. 

'J’he island of Diego Garcia, which 
is the southernmost of the Maldivas, 
w'as alst> noticed by Capt. Owen as 
being the place of banishment used by 
the French at the islands of Mauritius 
and Bourbon. The Maldiva islands 
arc generally well w(K)ded, and abound 
^with fresh water. The derivation of 
^their name is from two words in the 
iMalabar language, one of which, Mal^ 
signifies a thousand; and the Other; 

Dit’fl, an island. 

• 

Armed Force ik the United 

Kingdom -Ri*turn, showing in one 

the Numltors of the following De¬ 
scriptions of Aniicd Force in tlie United 
Kingdom on Ist January 1H32, viz.:— 
Tiie Regular Army of all Ranks; the 
Regiments of Artillery of all Ranks ; Ma- 
rine.H on shore of all Ranks ; Militia Staif 
of all Ranks ; Volunteers of Oteat Britain 
of all Hankf; Yeomanry of Ireland of all 
Ranks ; Police of Ireland of all Ranks. 

T^uinbers. 


Tlie Regular Army of all Hanks • 51,571 

The Kegiiiirnts of Artillery of all Ranks 4,560 
• Marines on Shore of all Raifics . . . 4,324 

MiJiUa Staff of all Uatikn.2,0!>7 

Volunteers uf (jicat UiUain of all Ranks 20,309 
Yeomanry o%ltcUn(l of all Ranki) • .31,422 
Police of Ireland of all Ranks .... 7,3ti7 
Viz. Constabilftry I%ljce . . 0,023 
Peace Prcseivation Police 744 


7,307- 

Total .... 122,309 
T. Spring Rice. 

\\ hitdiull Treasury Chambers, April 12, 1832.# 

Gkn. Paez. —I’he Memoirs of Gen. 
Pnez, the prcvsent chief of the Venezu- 
ella part of the three purposed United 
States of Colombia, in Sotith America, 
is about to be published at Paris, 
written by his aide-de-camp. Count 
JR,ohi Sabielsky, It will be illustrated 
with military maps of the country of 
Venezuella ; its vast plains and moun¬ 
tain fastnesses; also with a tine por¬ 


trait of Gan. iWz, from the pencil of 
Martin Archer 8hee, the son of the 
a|oompiished President of our English 
Royal Academy for Painting. Count 
R,^ Sabielsky, as his name purports, 
was a gallant emigrant from Poland; 
and served a volunteer, in South 
^merica for several '‘years, through 
the extremest times of its political 
struggles. Being one of the many 
brave and accomplished noblemen of 
that highly cultivated and chivalrie 
nation, now wanderers afar, whose 
names, unexampled misfortunes, and 
heroic bearing under them, have long 
been consecrated to the respect of 
Europe. The mystery of such a peo¬ 
ple's present position is, therefore, 
most wonderful! 

Admiral Williams Freeman.— 
The. following anecdote of the late 
venerable Admiral of the Fleet, Wil¬ 
liam Pcere^Williams Freeman, whilst 

a youth, a memoir of whose services 
appeared in our last Number, is ex¬ 
tracted from a lute Number of the 
Athenicum;— 

When a midKhipman serving on a fo¬ 
reign station, young Williams (for he did 
not take the name of Freeman until late 
in life), and a brother Mid, liad each a 
favourite dog on board their vessel. Wil¬ 
liams’s dog had by some ineaiis given 
offence to the other youpker, who tlireat- 
ened to throw the animal overboard. 

If you do,” rejoined Williams, then 
yours shall followand he accordingly 
kept his word. Enraged at the loss of his 
dog, the other Mid came up to AVilliams, 
and demanded satisfaction, challenging 
him to tight. “ Be calm, Sir,” said Wil¬ 
liams coolly ; you have acted most bru¬ 
tally towards my poor dog, a^d I have re¬ 
taliated on yours, as 1 promised f would 
do,■•you aifi entitled to no sutisfuction 
from me, but your unoffending dog is : I 
therefore propose to save the life of yours, 
if you will do so by mine.” This propo¬ 
sal being acceded to, young Williams in¬ 
stantly leape<l overboaid, swam to his op¬ 
ponent's dog, secured him in preference to 
his own, returned to thh vessel, and, with 
the animal under his ann, was hauled up 
by a roi>e whicli had l>een thrown over 
the side for him to hold by. His comrade 
1;hcn took his sousing in turn, to the high 
delight of young Williams, and -vw 
iK|ually successful in saving the life of tlie 
^otlier pdbr brute. The matter did* not 
rest here; t)ie yt'|it]is had been guilty of 
a brccich of orders in thus risking their 
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lim, and were each to the must* 
head by w{iy of penance. When far ad¬ 
vanced in years, the kind-hearted Adi^fi- 
ral declared, that there was scarcely any 
circumstance in his life he reflect^ on 
with greater satisfaction than that of hav¬ 
ing been instrumental in saving the lives 
of these d(>gs ; so true is it,, that bravery 
and humanity are closely allied. 

Changes in the Stations of 
Corps since our last,— 

1st Dragoon Guards from Dublin to 
Liveroool and to Nottingham, 

2nu Ditto from York to Edinburgh. 

3rd Light Dragoons from Edinburgh 
to Gla^ow. 

4th Dragoons from Glasgow to Bel¬ 
fast. 

15th Hussars from Nottingham to 
Manchester. 

1st Foot, 1st Battalion, Reserve 
Companies, from Perth to Edinburgh. 
» 4th Ditto from Chath^n to New 
South Wales. 

4th Ditto, Reserve Companies, Cha¬ 
tham. 

9th Ditto, Cork, destination for 
Gibraltar countermanded. 

11th Ditto, Reserve Companies, 

from Cardiff to Brecon. 

18th Ditto from Portsmouth to 
Weedon. 

19th Ditto, Reserve Companies, from 
Burnley to Sunderland. 

21st Ditto from Weedon to North¬ 
ampton. 

23rd Ditto, Reserve Companies, from 
Dublin to Newry. 

33rd Ditto on passage from Jamaica 
to arrive at Gosport. 

33rd Ditto, KeserveCompanies, from 
Dudley to ‘Gosport. 

35tn Ditto from Barbadocs arrjyed 
at Gospurt. 

37th Ditto remains at Bermuda. 

42nd I )itto. Reserve Companies, from 
Stirling Castle to Berwick. 

.72na Ditto, Ditto, from Fort George 
to Aberdeen. 

73rd Service Companies from Malta 
to Corfu.. 

78th Foot, Reserve Companies, from 
Edinburgh tn Stirling Castle. 

79th Ditto, Ditto, from Aberdeen 
Perth. 

80th Ditto from Warrington to Hay- 
do<;k Lodge. 


81st Foot from Haydock Lodge to 
Bolton. 

82nd Ditto from Sunderland and 
Hayd(A;k Lodge to Edinburgh. 

85th Ditt 4 from Boltqn to Black- 
burne. 

98th Ditto, Reserve Companies, from 
Breton to Cardiff, 

AliUIVALS, SAILINGS, AND IN¬ 
CIDENTS IN THE FLEET. 

Portsmouth, — March 26th. Arrived 
the Pantaloon, Lieul. Dawson, and Ke- 
cruit, Lieut. Hodges, from a cniise. 

April 19th. Arrived the Donegal, 7h'> 
Capt. Dick, from Malta. 

April 21st, Arrived the Meteor, Sur¬ 
veying-vessel,Lorn. Copeland, from Malta, 

At Spitheud — Britamua, Talavera, 
Donegal, and the !Mcteor surveying-ves¬ 
sel. 

In Harbour.—Victory, Koyal George, 
Pantaloon, Emerald, Conliancc steamer. 

Plymouth _Alarcli 211tlu .Sailed the 

Stag, ('apt. Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart, 
for the Western isUi rids. 

March 29th. Sailed tlie Lapwing, 
Lieut. Forster, for Falmouth. 

April 17th. Arrived the Firebrand, 
Steamer, Lieut. Baldock, from the ^Medi- 
terranean, with the mails and des)»atches 
from Bombay, viti Alexandria and Malm. 

A]»ril l9th. Arrived the Ranger, 23, 
under the w^minand of Capt. 3Ianley II. 
Dixon, late of tlie Pallas, from Bermuda; 
and the Savage, 10, Cora. Lord I'alw.ird 
Russell, from Cork. 

April 21st. Arrived the Satellite, 13, 
Com. Hare acting, from India, left Ma¬ 
dras 24th Dec.' 'Ih'incmnalee 4th .Jan., 
touching at St. Helena and Ascension on 
her way home. 

Remain in Hamoaze—SanCTosef, Trin- 
culo, Savage, Romney, ^Jupiter, Echo 
steam-vessel, and SpiTynx packet. 

In the Sound—(Jal^donia and Ranger. 

Foreiyn, — The Madagascar frigate, 
Ciipt. E. Lyons, arrive*! at Malta tin the 
dth of Marcii, and landed Gen. Ponso)iliy 
and Lady on the following day. 

'■3’he Lapwing arrived at Vem tiCriiz 
from Falmouth 5th Feb, and sailed on the 
Hth for Tampico. 

The Calypso arrived at Madehii from 
Falmouth lOtli Feb. and sailed on the 
19th for Rio Janeiro. 

The Briton arrivetl at Madeira from 
St. Michael's 19ih Feb. 

The Fly sailed from Madeira for‘the 
M'est Indies 5th Fch. 
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The Plover arrived at Jamaica from 
Falmouth 3l>th Jan.; Winchester, Aux 
Cayes, UOth; Ciiainpion and North Star 
from Port Royal 11th Feb. ; and*Tweed 
from Vortsm^uth and Berr^ndu 1.5th Feb. 

The Reindeer arrived at Buenoa Ayres 
from Falmouth 23rd Dec, 

The Monkey arrived at Port au Prince 
frorh Jamaica Ibth Feb. 

The'QMblin sailwl from Rio Janeiro tor 
a voyage round Cape Horn on the 2^nd 
of Jan? ^ 

The Cniiser arrived at Calcutta from 
the Swan River on the 18th Dec. 

Tl»e Tweed arrived at Jamaica, from 
Portsmouth on the 1.5th Feb. 

The Isis, 82, (with the flag of Rear- 
Admiral VParren,) and Charybdis and 
Brisk brigs, arrived in the River Gambia 
from England ; the two ft>rmer on the 
I7th of Jan. the latter on the 14th, and 
^reached Sierra Leone on the 27th. 

T1 le Pelorus arrived at Sierra Leone on 
tlie 31st .Ian. from England, and pro- 
<;eeded on the same day with the Isis, 
(..'harylidis, ami Brisk, for A era, Fernando 
Po, Princes, and Ascensimi. 

Tlie Pinto steam-vessel arrived at Sierra 
liCone from England on the 3rd of Feb, 
on which day the Dryad, 42, Commodore 
Hayes, sailed thence for At;ra, Fernando 
Po, Princes, Ascension, and England. 

The Pluto ibllowed tlie Rear-Admiral 
on tlie 7th Fch. 

GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, 

&c. 

NAVV. 

Admiralty-Office, 20tb Miirtdi 1832. 

Description of the UMifonn which, in 
pursuance of His Majesty's pleasure, is to 
he worn hytheundermeiitionedOfficers :— 

Master ol*the Fleet,—The same as Com¬ 
manders, hut Pif.* to he single-breasted 
at angles tvith the skirts. Buttons also 
the same as Commanders. 

Masters.—The same :i8 Lieutenants, 
hut the coat to he single-breasted at angles 
with the skirts. Gold lace on coats and 
trowsers of the same width* as Lieute- 
naulS ; and buttons, cocked-hats, swords, 
and sword-knots also the same as Lieute¬ 
nants.^ 

Secretaries to Cpmmanders-in-Chief.— 
The same as Commanders, «but the coat to 
be single-l^easted at angles with the 
skirts, witii eight buttons on the froqt, of 
the Commander’s pattern, to he placA'd 
two and tAVO. 

Secretaries to Junior Flag-Officers.— 
Th« same tinifomi as Pursers, as di^jcribed 


below, or tbe iinifbx^ of the rank which 
th^ may hold. 

IPhysicianB.—The same as tbe Master 
of the Fleet, but with nine buttons on 
the^front, to be placed three and three. 

Surgeons.—The same as Masters, but 
Avith nine buttons on the front, to be 
placed three and three. ^ 

Pursers.—The same as Masters, but 
with eight buttons on the front, to be 
placed two and tAvo. 

JSecond-Masters.—The same as Masters, 
but without epaulettes, or gold lace on the 
trowsers. The laco on the coats to be 
three quarters of an inch wide. 

Assistant-ISurgeons.—The same as Sur¬ 
geons, but without epaulettes or gold lace 
on the trowsers. The lace on the coats 
to be three quttfters of an inch wide. 
Captains* Clerks, and Clerks to Secre¬ 
taries—The same as Pursers, but witli- 
out epaulettes or gold lace on the trow¬ 
sers* The lace on the coats to be three 
quarters of an inch wide. 

The Officfifs above described may wo.ar 
the establisheif short blue great coat as 
undress, with the buttons placed as lierein 
directed ; but Second-Masters, Assistant- 
Surgeons, and Clerks, are to Avear one 
row of gohl tAvist cm each <;ufF of siicdi 
coats, instead of gold lace. 

Articles of uniform which have been 
made of a different pattern from the fore¬ 
going, may be Avorn till the 1st April 
1833, hut no longer. 

By Command of the Lords 

Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
George Elliot. 


DESPATCH. 

COLONIAL DEPAUTMEKT. 

Downing-street, April 13. 

A despatch, addressed to Viscount 
Goderich, has !»een received from Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor Findlay, dated Sierra 
Lec^ie, Jan.*18th, 1832. 

I have the honour to inform your 
Lordship, that llis Majesty’s cutter Sea- 
floAA^er, Lieut. Parlby cciminanding, arriv¬ 
ed here last night from the Gambia, by 
which I have received despatches from 
Lieutenant-Governor Rendall and Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Uiiig^ton, commanding 
the troops, giving me an account of the 
actions which had taken place betAveeii 
^ITis Majesty’s troops and those of the 
King of Barra. 

From the report of acting Capt. Ri&r- 
wick, Avho commandetl the troops in tw<» 
.actions Ayhich were fought on thcJlth 
and 17lh of Novf (pivviiuisly to the nnx- 
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vai of Lieut.-Colonel it ap¬ 

pears that he effected a lauding on tlie 
morning of tho 11th of Nov. at Barf a 
Point, with a force consisting of 451 offi¬ 
cers, non*commissioned officers, and men, 
under cover of a licavy lire from Hi« Ma¬ 
jesty’s gun-brig Plumper, Incut. Creser 
commanding; the Parmelia transport, 
Lieut. Saumlei’s, agent; and the Colo¬ 
nial schooner, under the command of Mr. 
Kowell, Admiralty mate of His Majesty’s 
schooner Pickle: and notwithstanding 
the givat superiority of the enemy in point 
of mimbers, wlio were well secured by en- 
treiicliments from the effect of the fire 
fi'om the shipping, they were driven from 
their, entrenchments at the point of the 
bayonet, and pursued until they took 
shelter in the wood.s, highborn, and long 
grass, which rendered it advisable not to 
follow them any further until the artillery 
could be brought up. 

From the returns forwarded to me, our 
loss appears to .have been 2 killed, 3 offi¬ 
cers and 47 men wounded, v 

The officers wounded o& this occasion 
were acting Capt. Berwick, twice sligJitly; 
Lieut. Lardner, of the 2nd West India 
Regiment; and Capt. Hughes, of the 
Bathurst Militia, severely. 

Acting Capt. Berwick speaks in the 
highest terms of the gallant conduct of 
the officers and men under his command 
in that action. 

Capt. Berwick having now retaken 
Fort Bullen, aud again hoisted the Bri- 
tisli flag, in defiance of every resistance 

made by the enemy, encamped his men, 
and turned his attentitui to putting Fort 
Bullen in a state of defence, by throwing 
up breast-works, and placing the guns in 
a projier position. 

He moved forward at daylight, on the 
17th, to attack Essoii, the capital of 
Barra, leaving Lieut. Creser and the 
crew of His Majesty’s brig Plumper in 
command of Barra Point. , » 

The troops having arrived within a 
proper distance of the town, formed line 
by extending to right and left, and the 
artillery having been brought to the front, 
opened a heavy fire on the town, which 
was kept up unceasingly for five hours. 

The number of* our force engaged on 
the 17th of Nov. was 432, with 120 men 
employed In dragging the guns and car¬ 
rying ammunition.' I regret in hav¬ 
ing to state to your Lordship, that our 
loss, Avhicb appears by the return, was 11 
killed, 2 offic^ers and 57 men wounded. 
One.officer and five men have since died 
of their wounds; hut when tliO number 
of the enemy and the stlong position they 


held in the town, covered as they were iii 
11*0001169, and by the high* trees that 
skirted their front, are considered, our 
loss raa^ be looked upon Us comparaj^ively 
small. , ^ 

Acting Capt, Berwick represents the 
condYct of the officers and men under his 
command on this occasion, as beiug highly 
praiseworthy, and particuhirly mentions 
tlie name of Ijieut. Lardner, ofi the 2nd 
West India RegimeiU, who, although he 
was severely wounded in the actkpf of the 
11 th, bravely led on the discharged sol¬ 
diers, with undaunted coursge, in tlie at¬ 
tack on the town on the 17th, He also 
represents the conduct of Lieut. Shaw 
and Ensign Fenron, of the Royal African 
Corps, and Lieut, Stackpoole, of tlie 
Royal Marines, as being most exemplary, 
in tho cool stiul determined manner in 
which they led on their men, and in car- 
rying on the arduous duties which de¬ 
volved on them from the few officers who 
were engaged, but which they jHJrformcd 
most gallantly, and in every way to his 
satisfaction. He also reports tho able as¬ 
sistance which h« received from tho offi¬ 
cers of the Bathurst Militia, particularly 
from Lieut.-Colonel Lloyd, who com¬ 
manded the left wing in the retaking cf 
Barra Point, ami who from his expe¬ 
rience, having been .many years a captain 
in the army, encouraged and led on his 
men in such a manner as to ensure suc¬ 
cess, Lieut. Leigh, commanding tlie 
Sierra Leone Militia, was mortally 
wounded early in the action of the 17 tti, 
and expired on the 28th of Nov. I deep¬ 
ly lament the fate of this promising young 
man. 

It appears that, after the action of the 
17th of Nov. the King of Barra had no 
wish to encounter His Majesty's troops 
again, and a treaty of peacAi^was finally 
c<mcluded and signed at Fort Bullen on 
the 5th iiist. « * '' 

I have the honour of enclosing a return 
of the killed and wou.ided in the actions 
fought on the llth and 17th of Nov. be¬ 
tween His Majesty’s troops and those of 
the Kir^ of Barra. 

dleturu o!‘Killed and M^ouuded in the 
Engagements against the Natives of 
Barra, on the mornings of the llth 
and 17th of Nov, 1831. 

In the Action of the 11th.—Killed- 
Royal African Corps, 1 ; Sierra Ijeone 
Militia, 1. Wounded—Tloyal'Marines, 3 
slightly, 3 Severely, 1 dangerously; 
Royal African Corps, 2 slightly, 4 severe¬ 
ly, 5 dangerously; 2nd West India Regi¬ 
ment, , 1 s(»verely; embodied discharged 
soldiers, 2 slightly, 4 severely, 2 danger- 
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rtusly, 2 dead since; Sierra Leone Militia, 

5 slijjhtly, f! severely, 2 dangerously ; 
Roy<al Navy, 1 severely; Bathurst Mili¬ 
tia, 4 alig^tly, 1 severely, 1 dangerously. 
Total—killed* 2 ; woimdeW, 1(5 slightly, 
20 severely, 11 dangerously. 

In the Action of the I7th.—Ki*ied— 
Koval Afrimn Corps, 3; embodied dis¬ 
charged seddiers, 3 4 Sierra Leone Militia, , 

1 ; OrdfAnce, I ; Royal Navy, 1; King’s 

lh»ys, Wounded—Royal Marine!^ 2 

slightly,severely; Royal African Corj»s, 

4 slightly, 2 aeverely, ] dangerously, 2 
dead siiuu^; embodied discharged soldiers, 

(> slightly, 6 severely, 3 dan^^Tously, 2 
since dead ; Sierra Leone Militia, 4 slight¬ 
ly, 4 severely, ^5 dangerously, 2 since dtuid ; 
native sailors, 3 severely, 1 dangerously; 
Portuguese, 3 severely ; Bathurst Militia, 

2 slightly, 1 severely ; Joliffs, 11 slightly. 
Total—killed, 11; wounded, 29 slightly, 
►20 swerely, 3 dangerously. Grand total 
—Kilk*d, 13; wonuded, 45 slightly, 49 
severtdy, 19 dangerously. 

Recapitulation.—Ill the action of the 
1 1th of Nov.—Killed 2, wounded 47. In 
tlie ai'tion of the I 7 th ofNov.—Killed II, 
wounded 57. ToUd—Killed 13, wounded 
1(14. 

* Officers wounded on the 11th of Nov. 
—liieut. Berwick, Koyfd African Corps, 
twice, slightly; Lieut. Lardner, 2 nd 
W(*st India Regiment, once severely; 
Capt. Hughes, Bathurst Militia, danger¬ 
ously; N. Powell, Adiniraity-inatc, 
severely. 

Oltiers wounded on the 17th of Nov.— 
iiieut. Leigh, Sierra Leone Militia, dan- 
gciMHihly, since dead; Lieut. Brown, 
iVithurst ^Militia, severely. 

(vSigiivd) JAMEa Findlay, 

Fort-Adjutant. 


ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 

PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE NAVY AND ARMY. 

House of Commons, Feu. 27* 

Afiavy Ciui/ Departments* Bill .—^^ir 
James Graham moved the second reading 
of this hill. 

Mr: €roker said that he did not mean, 
on the present oc^ion, to apply himself 
to the details of^hls most extraordinary 
measure, entirely agreed that it was 
in the prepgative of the Crown to revoke 
'thdse patents and dissolve those hoards for 
the future execution of the duties apper¬ 
taining to which the present Wll was 
brought ill; but he contended that, if the 


Right Hon. Baronet had adviscil the 
Cy>wn to dissolve those boaj*ds^ and annul 
those patents, for the reasons whif;h he 
laid before the house, he was mistaken in 
the advice which he had so given, and 
that the measure was as groundless us it 
was impolitic. The Right Hon. Baronet 
founded his proposition for overthrowing 
at once a system which bad stood the test 
of a century on two or three separate rea¬ 
sons. He began by stating certain luNto- 
rical facts, which he contended justified 
the course he had adopted. Hu next 
state<i certain recent transactions on the 
p.art of 8ulK)rdiiiatc boards, which lie said 
rendered the remedy necessary; and h- 
uully he enlarged on the advantages he 
anticipated would accrue to the country 
from the adoptlfm of the new system. He 
(Mr. Crokcr,) after the fullest considera¬ 
tion of the subject, differed from the Right 
Hon. Baronet in every particular, and 
most positively with respect to the facts 
on which he had relied. The Right Hon. 
Baronet buji^i^lus statement by referring 
the Ilottse to the JMeraoirs of Pepys, witli 
the view of sliowing what had taken place 
at an early period of our naval history. 
Now lie was sorry to be obliged to ask the 
Right Hon. Baronet to what Memoii*s 
he had referred ? [ Here Mr. C. sat down, 
but no answer was given to his question.] 
He thought that the behaviour of the 
Right Hon. Baronet was not very courte¬ 
ous. On introducing the bill, the Right 
Hon. Baionet referr^ the House ^^to the 
period of the restoration of the Stuarts, 
when, as it appeared in Mr. Pepys’s Me¬ 
moirs, the then Duke of York, aftem'ards 
James II., on his appointment to the 
office of liord High Admiral, dismisst'd 
the subordinate boards, and kejA the 
power and control in his own hands.’' 
The Right Hon, Baronet had not thought 
proper to inform him to what Memoirs 
he liad alluded. Now it was well known 
thA Mr. Pepya kept a private diary, 
which was published a few years ago in 
rather a bulky form ; but it might not he 
so very well known that there was also 
published, in 1689, a very small book, 
written by Mr, Pepys, which was called 
“ Memoirs of the Royal Navy.” To 
which of those two l>odks the Right lion. 
Baronet had referred he could not say, 
but he would maintain that in neither of 
them was there any pretence or colour for 
*lus assertion. But what is the fact, that 
at the Restoration the Duke of Ydrk 
abolished the subordinate boards, and tlie 
^ Navy Board in particular? He denied 
that it was; forfone of the first acts of 
the Restoration was to re-establish the 
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Navy Board. Mr. Pepys, in In's Diary, 
dated 29tll June 1660, (being only one 
month after the period of the Restoration,) 
stated, that he was sworn as Commis¬ 
sioner of the Navy Board, and took pos¬ 
session of the Navy-office, ahd from that 
hour until the present moment the Navy 
Board had never been abolished. He 
therefore gave a direct contradiction to 
the statement of the Right Hon. Baronet. 
The Riglit Hon. Baronet next proceeded 
to say, that the effect of that improvement 
(which had never taken place, be it re¬ 
membered) was the dawning of an era 
wliich ended in raising the British navy 
to the highest pinnacle of glory. He 
supposed that he alluded to the engage¬ 
ment at Lowestolfe ; but there were com¬ 
missioners of the Navy nlS:that time, and 
if he had read the journals of the House, 
he would have found that an impeach¬ 
ment was talked of against one of them 
for his conduct in Chatham, when the 
Dutch were in the Thames. He repeat¬ 
ed, that since the re-estnhhsiiment of the 
monarchy on the 29th May l(i60, down 
to the present hour, the Navy Board hatl 
never once been abolished. There never 
was any restoration of these boards, be¬ 
cause there had ne\*er been any abolition 
of them* He had been puzzled to know 
what could liave induced the Right Hon. 
Baronet to make such a statement as that 
which he had referred to. He found that 
when James II. was obliged to go abr<)ad,' 
in consciluence of the Test Act, the Ad¬ 
miralty was put into commission. The 
same commission existed at the present 
moment. The Right Hon. Baronet had 
fallen into the same error as Pepys's edi¬ 
tor, by mistaking the Admiralty Board 
for the Navy Board. Still this would not 
iiccount for his having stated that the 
Navy Board was abolished at the Restora¬ 
tion. When the Lord High Admiral re¬ 
turned from abroad, he induced his bro¬ 
ther to revoke the commissioh which *nad 
been appointed ; but as to the Navy Board 
and the Victualling Board having been 
abolished, nothing of the kind occurred. 
In fact, the Victualing Boai*d was created 
at that time; at least it appeared, accord¬ 
ing to Beatson and other authorities, that 
the patent for the constitution of the 
Boat'd was issued at that period, although 
he believed that it had been established 
previously. If he could not give a better 
explanation of the error into which the' 
Kfght Hon. Baronet had fallen, it* was 
l>ecHtii>e he had not been socmirteous as to 
tell him from what book he had quoted., 
When James II. (thet^ Duke of V^ork) 


returned from abroad, he made his brother 
issue a commission, whicJi was to inquire 
into tlm affairs of the Navy and to put 
them on a better footing. Did he abolish 
the Navy Bodrd ? No; he added four 
practical men, such as those whom the 
Righr^ Hon. Baronet wished to get rid of. 
Amongst the four individuals appointed 
- by-the influence of James was Sir An- 
thouy Dean, who was originally d*common 
shipwright, and as eminent a man in hi* 
profession as Sir Roheit SeppingsV " Thus, 
by a curious blunder, the Right Hon. 
Baronet justified tha dismissal of Sir R. 
Seppings, by the ajjpointinent of Sir A. 
Dean in tne time of Cliarles 11. M^itUin 
two years after its appointment, the 
commission of inquiry was abolished by 
James II., w)io wrote a letter to tJie 
(^)mmissioneTS, thanking them for what 
they had done. The Navy Board, how¬ 
ever, had never been abolished, but had 
continued fnnn that time down to the 
present. So much for the reference to 
ancient authority. The Right Hoii: Ba¬ 
ronet had also favoured the House with 
some modern reasons, wliich, unfortu¬ 
nately for liim, liad no more foundation 
thanliis ancient authority. He had stated, 
that ‘^niuch inconvciiieucc liad resulted 
to the public service from the disobedi¬ 
ence of the subordinate boards, and by 
their pursuing a course which created an 
under-currentof resistance.” Now lie had 
been Secretary to the Admiralty for twen¬ 
ty-two years. During that jieriod, he 
conducted all the public correspondence, 
and much of what was considered private 
communication, and he never knew one 
instance of what could be considered dis¬ 
obedience, nor any course of operations 
which could be fairly called an umler cur¬ 
rent of re.sistance. He ivas astonished at 
such a charge against the Nil 'y and Vic¬ 
tualling Boards. He ha^. indeed, heard 
that some evidence Vas given before a 
Finance Committee up stairs about these 
Boards being slow to do thi.s, and nOwi). 
ling to do that 1;hiiig—some vague and 
general charge of that nature. The evi¬ 
dence which was given before the Com- 
mfetee was, however, a sealed book to,him. 
It had been circulated amongst the Mem¬ 
bers of the Committee, but never laid be¬ 
fore the House, and he had endeavoured 
in vain to procure a co{?y of it- He, how¬ 
ever, appealed to all persons who had been 
in office during the last twenty years, and 
askei them whether any thing like a sys¬ 
tem of opposition to the Admiralty Bohrd 
had ever been pursued by the Navy and 
Vietnnlling Boards. If there had been 
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nnv rcliukes to those Boards, they must 
have been driven by him. But he denied 
tlie fftct, as h<Adl)^s he did that the Duke 
of York on the Restoration abolished the 
•Navy Jioard. To be sure, the Navy 
Board di<i not iilways agree with the Ad¬ 
miralty Board. Those two bodies some¬ 
times differed on particuhar <jue8tion8,^;^nd 
it was salutary for the puldic service that 
they sliould do so. ,It was not intend*^! 
timt fhe eNavy Board should merely 
slavishly register the decrees iif the Adir^- 
raity BJV*il. The Right H(»u. Banmet 
hud stated that the I\[embers of the Navy 
Board <'onl\iniaciouslyj^])poscd the Admi¬ 
ralty Board, because the former held their 
olhees hy patent, and co\ii<l not he de¬ 
prived of them. By a strange fatality, 
every fact which the Right Hhu. Baronet 
advanced failed him, and every height 
which he climbed only made ^Tls fall more 
deep and heavy, lie had looked into this 
^otemled patent, and he found that he 
not only recited that tire Coriimissioners 
held their office during pleasure, but ac¬ 
tually stated they avcio to oli(‘y all the 
orders and instructions whicli they might 
leceive from the (kurnniSsioners of the 
Admiralty. It li.id just occurred to him, 
that the Right Hon, Banmet had made 
the mistake respei'tiug IVpys’s authority, 
in consequence of having jienised the 
first report of the Board of Revision, 
wliic.h was delivered to the House a great 
many years before Pejiys’s Diary was j»nb- 
lislied. This report referred altogether 
lo the little book called the “jMenioirs of 
the Navy.’^ Perhaps the Riglit IJon. 
Baronet had never seen the original work, 
•md therefore he would show it him. The 
hook commenced in tliis manner:—In 
A]irii 1080, my unhappy.^jnaster, James 
II. was <ihliged to give up the throne.” 
He would not answer for the report of the 
Board of licv^iou being the source from 
wiiiuli the Right Hun. Baronet obtained 
his information, tiut^he very much sus¬ 
pected it. He had quoted at second* hand, 
<md had therefore misquoted. The Right 
Hmi, Baronet next charged the Navy and 
Victualling Boards with having misap- 
j)ro]>riated the public money, by carrying 
on wo^s wliich cost a much larger sunt 
than was annually voted by Parliament; 
and also complained that the sums which 
had been voted under one head in the 
estimates had been*applied to another. 
He would only say that such had been 
the law and firactice with respect to the 
Navy Boards ever since they had been^in 
existence. Such was the peculiar nature 
the naval service, that it was impossi¬ 


ble lo do otherwise# After slating, that 
under the Appropriation Act, all sums 
voted by Parliament were applied to the 
purposes for which they were voted, Hat- 
sell remarked, “ but in the instance of 
supplies granted for the navy tlie practice 
lias been different. All the different 
sums granted by Parliament are added 
together, and Hie total is applied gene- 
jally to the naval service. This distinc¬ 
tion has uriseii from necessity, it being 
found impossible from the nature of the 
sea service to confine the expenditure of 
the sums granted to tiiu immediate pur¬ 
poses for which they were granted.^* 
Another great authoiity, Mr. Fox, who, 
wlien some person had made a similar 
objection to that now advaheed, said, 
there is nothing new in the Admiralty 
])ractlce of aj>pl;^ng to one liranch of the 
service the sums which had been voted by 
Pnrliarnuni to another.” Tlie Hon. Ba¬ 
ronet said that this practice Itad been abo¬ 
lished since 17118. In that year, the 
affairs of tlie navy were under the admi¬ 
nistration of I^^nl Spencer, and he would 
always speak of his Lordship's adminis¬ 
tration of tlie Navy as ev^ry Englishman 
spoke of it. It was glorious in war, and 
prudent and economical in peace. Even 
if it did iiiiL suit Ills argument, he trusted 
that Im had too much admired in his 
youth, and after he cainc into office, the 
administration of the noble Earl, to with¬ 
hold from it his humble praise; hut it 
did suit his argument. In 171I8> the 
money voted for tlie service of the Navv 
was applied in tho same manner in ^hich 

it had always been applied before, and the 
same manuer in wliich it had been applied 
ever since. He would refer to an in¬ 
stance «the noble Earl conceived the 
idea that ships could be built at Milford 
Haven at a smaller expense than at othei* 
plac.es; and by way of experiment, he- 
sanctioned the building of two ships at 
Milford Haven, one of which was called 
the Milford, find the other the Lavinia. 
He need not state how anxiously Earl 
Spencer watclied the jirogrcss of these 
vevssels, which he thought from local cir¬ 
cumstances might be built at a cheaper 
rate at Milford Haven than at other yards, 
as indeed they were. However, he found 
that in 17y8/l79y, 1800; and 1801, dur¬ 
ing Earl Spencer’s administration of the 
navy, and in 1802, 1808, and 1804, under 
the administration of Lord St. Vincent, 
tllh sums voted in the estimates amounted 
cumulatively to 130,000/. mure than they^ 
cost. The actual cost of building each 
vessel was 30,000/. The greater part'of 
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the money voted never went to Milford, 
hut waa applied to repairings ships wliich 
came home disabled in battle. The mupey 
Iwing thus applied, it was necessary to 
vote every year a fresh sum for the build¬ 
ing of the ships. The public, however, 
lost nothing by the transaction. In 1798 
it was determined to make a reservoir at 
Plymouth Dock-yard. The sums voted 
for this purpose were applied to other 
purposes, as the exigencies of the service 
required ; and fresh sums being voted for 
the reservoir, the whole cost of the work 
appeared, according to the estimates, to he 
21,990/. In 1798, 20001. were voted for 
the erection of a painter's shop. The 
Right Hou. Baronet had alluded to this 
circumstance, and said, “ Will the House 
believe that a vote was made annually 
from 1789 to 1809, ont^account of this 
painter's shop, until it appears to have 
cost the country no less a sum than 
24,890/.?'* The fact was, that in this as 
in the other cases, the money voted for a 
speciBc purpose had been otherwise applied, 
and the painter's shop not built yet. 
He was not defending such absurdity. It 
arose from the estimates not l)eing printed 
and fairly brought before the House of 
Commons. When he came into odice, in 
1809, he suggested that they should be 
printed, and his suggestion was acte4 
upon, and thereby the painter's shop, the 
reservoir at Plymouth, and much other 
trash were swept away. He mentioned 
these circumstances to shov^ that the Right 
Hun. Baronet was wrong in stating that 
a new system had been established ixi 
1789. The Rigltt Hon. Baronet had 
complained tliat 580,000/., voted for other 
purposes, had l>een employed in the com- 
pletion of works at Cremill yards and 
other places. If this money had not been 
eo applied, it would have been necessary 
to get a vote of money for those works. 
Then, again, they were finished at a 
cheaper rate by being finished quickly. 
The contractor for the works at (kemill 
yard made a deduction of 2} i>er cent, from 
his original contract, on condition that he 
might complete the job as expeditiously 
as he could. He did not contend that it 
would be right to apply money to works 
which had not been previously sanctioned 
by Parliament, except it was in a case of 
great emergency, such the establish¬ 
ment of the hospital at Malta, about the 
period of the battle of Navarino. The 
Right Hon. Baronet had insinuated that 
his predecessor In office had improperly 
diminished the purcliases of timber, and 
had not account*^ for 1,000,000/.; but he 


was the most ungrateful man alive tn 
complain of the million being tmuccoiiuted 
for, because he found in the cofiers of 
the treasury when ho came into office, 
and it was the possession of so muqji ready 
money which enabled hiir to bring for¬ 
ward two sets of estimates this year with- 
oufj calling for money. The Right Hon. 
Baronet said, that in 1880, 195,000/. less 
^ere expended upon timlier than ought to 
have been spent. This fac( appeared 
upon the balance sheet which the Right 
Hon. Baronet had produced to<^^'e House ; 
but he had not looked at all tJie items in 
Ins balance siieet, <^ierwise he would Imve 
found that this 195,000/. were a])j)ro- 
priated to tlie payment of wages, the ne¬ 
cessity for which was much more impe¬ 
rative than the purchase of timber. He 
would now Citll tlie attention of the 
House to /^rtaiii minor points to which 
the Right Hon. Baronet had referred in 
proposing his bill. Among the grave ai^d 
weighty charges preferred against the 
subordinate boards, he wmuld begin with 
the charge of not keeping a ledger. M'ouid 
Hon. Meml^ers believe the fact, that the 
Navy Board, which had existed since the 
days of Henry VIII.—that this Board, 
with all the offices connected with it, was 
to l*e abolished, for not keeping a ledger ? 
Tliis ledger, be it observed, hud been 
ordered in the year 1830; in that year 
the late administration went out; and 
l)ecaiise the Navy Board did not keep the 
ledger, it was fon«x)th to be swept utterly 
away» and its functions were to be handed 
over to the Admiralty, wlio had never 
kept a ledger at all. Now was this tlie 
amount of guilt that should overturn tlie 
Navy Board ? Possibly the fault of not 
keeping the h^lger (if fault it were) was 
attributable to the Admiralty itsidf. He 
would enter fur a moment into the history 
of this ledger. It had beep thought ne¬ 
cessary, by hia honourable and gallant 
friend who sat neA hifn, to make every 
practicable reduction in his department. 
On this point his honourable and gallant 
friend believed he had gone too far—cer¬ 
tainly he had gone as far as he could. 
With a view to economy, the clerk of tin* 
Uieck to the stores in the dock-yards had 
been reduced, as it was consider^ that 
the benefit of his peculiar services might 
be attained by keeping a ledger at the 
office of the Navy Board, similar to that 
kept by him. And, true enough, that 
benefit might have been secured if there 
had been a sufficient number of clerks at 
the Navy Board. But afte^ making an 
experiment, the persons in the dock-yards 
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iiait], that thev could not continue to make 
• 0 

abstracts of the vouchers, hut that they 
could furniBft tlie vouchers tliemselves. 
They were desired bytheAdiniraltyjosend 
' the votichers to the Navy Board, where 
tlic abstracts •would be made; but that 
Board having remonstrated to the Admi¬ 
ralty, the practice foil into disuse, ar^ lie 
(Mr. Croker) would venture to say, that 
the ledger could never be kept until ad^- 
tioiml haiMs should be employe<i for mak¬ 
ing out tlie abstract. Could the Nary 
Board lWl»Ianied for this ? No ; and he 
would assert, that it was but fiofhing with 
the wind to iidduce 0ich a circumstance 
as a pretext for destroying the ancient 
constitution of the Navy. Tl»e next minor 
point was much more serious, not as re¬ 
garded the Navy, hut as regarded the 
Right Hon. Baronet opposite —he meant 
the reduction of labourers Th tlie dock¬ 
yards. The Right Hon. Baronet had 
stated that by a jaisitive order of Lord 
Melville the number of labourers em¬ 
ployed in the dock-yards, including ap¬ 
prentices, were to be reduced to bOOO, also 
that no additions should be made, except 
in rase of death, and yet ft wiis found that 
the numb(‘r in April last, exceeded 7h00. 
He (jllr. Cri»ker) would deny that the 
order alluded to was p(»sitive. All that 
had been intended was to ec'ouomise, liy 
reduction, within as short a time as might 
N* reasonable and expodi(*nt. The imin- 
her of labourers was not to he reduced by 
tho Navy Ihnird, but by the hand of (Jod, 
and the operation of time. What was the 

Navv Board to do under these circum- 
stances ? The order from the Admiralty 
was issued in January 11130, and the day 
after it was put forth the Board proceed¬ 
ed to carry it into effect. * They executed 
the order by c<»pying it, and sending the 
i/msuima verba*' to the different dock¬ 
yards. So %ir from tlie Admiralty ex¬ 
pecting that the reduction should be im¬ 
mediate, they directions for the 

labourers in the dock-yards to work on 
VWdnesdays, when tney should come down 
to 7000 persons. There was another 
monstrous charge advanc/ed against the 
Navy Board. It was stated, ^hat in the 
book ^f prices kept by the Board, articles 
were rated beyond their prices in the 
market ; as for instancer-lead, the cur¬ 
rent price of which was 145. 6d. had lieen 
rated at 1/ l5.; and iron, which might l>6 
procured for 9/. or 10/. a ton, was set 
down at 10/. IO 5 * What was tlie secret 
of all this ? Wliy, a fact well knowTf in 
commerce-^that goods were entered at 
their official value, on an average used 
. U. Joirax. No. 42. May 1832. 


only for the purposeiof comparison. Dif¬ 
ficult—extremely difficult—must it have 
hetm to make out a case against ‘the Navy 
Board when recourse was had to such a 
charge as this. It was next asserted, that 
the Board had neglected to have sufficient 
surveys, and in support of tho jiosition, 
they had been told of the theft of live tons 
and a half or copper, the loss of whicli 
^had first traiKspired at Bimjingham. He 
would inform tlie Right Hon. Baronet 
tiiat he was totally mistaken in his con¬ 
struction of this circumstance. True it 
was that the copper had been stolen from 
the Chatham Dock-yard, but equally true 
it was that no survey could have pre¬ 
vented the theft It had been proved on 
tlie trial, that the copper had never )>eon 
in the possession of the storekeeper. It 
bad been already issued to the cabin- 
keeper, who purloined it, and who, for 
the commission of the offence, had been 
transported to Botany Bay; the surveyor, 
tiieret'orc, could not have found it in the 
stores. This formed but a small portion 
of the stoler.v copper, the gieater part 
haling been secreted in the breaking-up 
of old ship.s, and most probably by the 
(leople employed in tlie work, who con¬ 
cealed it in their clothes, or threw it over 
the walls. Five and a half tons of copper 
might sound like a considerable quantity, 
but it slioiild be recollected that an old 
seventy-four when broken up contained 
forty tons of copper, and it was not there¬ 
fore surprising that the quantity in t|ues*- 
tiori should have been stolen from Chat¬ 
ham duck-yard, especially when the 
watchers ou the yard had been struck 
who.se duty it had been to prevent plun¬ 
der by the workmen. Tlie theft of the 
copper considered as a cause for dis.soIving 
the Navy Boai*d, was the most extraordi¬ 
nary part of the whole transaction. He 
had noticed every one of the Right lion. 
B.aroiiet's objections, and he would main¬ 
tain that there was not one scintilla of 
evidence agsinst the Board, nor the 
slightest proof that it had been the occa¬ 
sion of any thing amiss, of which the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's plan could 
afford a remedy, lie w'ould again in in¬ 
ference to the question, quote the simple 
language of Pepys, used at a time when 
exceptions were preferred against the 
Navy Board. This quaint writer said, as 
ho (Mr. Croker) would say, that “ he ad¬ 
mired the impudence of men who could 
<Hfer a remedy so silly in business of so 
much importance " This, however, might 
be taken with other ocnirrences as a ni- 
bol of the complexion of the times. A^ith 
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respect to the pro|K)8e<l ])lHn, he would 
object to it, as unduly »'frtn*andizin^ the 
power of the Admiralty. Persons wowld 
be substituted for the Navy Board, wno, 
bein^ subordinatos iu station, would be 
unable, and from i»rudHnce would be uii- 
willinjf, to make objections. Contrary to 
the spirit the constitution, which Mih- 
jected the great offices of the state to sa¬ 
lutary checks, there would be vested in 
the new offices a power unkno^vn even to 
our monarchy. Never, hitherto, had the 
Board of Admiralty been a money office; 
that power our ancestors had resijrved for 
the King in council, and when the order 
in council w'us given, it was sent by the 
Admiralty to the Navy Board, avIio exa¬ 
mined the order; it remonstrated against 
it, if on examination they considered it 
wrong. What wotild be'ithe situation of 
affairs now? The Board of Admiralty 
would be relieved of all responsibility; 
they need not appeal to the King in coun¬ 
cil,—there was no clxeck upon them. 
But then there was an audit; ami what 
descripion of audit ? An avMit under the 
authority of the Admiralty itself, sanction¬ 
ing the passing of its own order! Jt 
was monstrous to give any offiC/C of state 
such unrestrained control over the public 
mimey. Again, over each of the dve de¬ 
partments there was to be a Lord of the 
Admiralty. What to do? Was it to 
ensure a real authority ? If real, then 
the subordinates must obey ; if not real, 
then the subordinates must be account¬ 
able, and what would he done with sub¬ 
ordinates who were accountable, yet not 
responsible ? With a view to carry into 
effect what one lord of the Admiralty de¬ 
sired, it wonld l>e iierxessarv to hav'e an 

order from two—so here they would have 
the absurdity of one lord not being able 
to do any thing without calling in another, 
who would be as irresponsible as he might 
be ignorant respecting the mutter he 
sanctioned. The name of an individual 
would be given to pass an 3:2connt libout 
which he knew nothing. Then ns to 
naval officers, were they to he at the bead 
of the civil department ? They might be 
particularly distinguished in point of 
professional abilities, and yet it would be 
miraculous if a great number of the offi¬ 
cers of the Beet would not be found who 
would not make the very best pursers or 
surgeons. Gould there be any responsi¬ 
bility where the most intelligent medical 
man might not in his own department 
have an opinion against the youngest 
captain in the Navy ? But tlie branch of 
accounts was still more difficult. If the 


Hon. Jlaronet had done him tho honour 
to offer lum (Mr. Croker) the Miperin- 
tendence of the nccoiiats, he wonld have 
declined it altogether, lie knew very well 
that tiie right honoumlde fruuifier” 
opposite, (the Vice-Prehidciit of the Boiird 
of Trade, was a most valualde accountant. 
(A f^augh.) He understo^nl the right 
honourable gentlemen to intimate that he 
w^uld not trust him in uceonnts. 

Mr. P. Thomson. — “ I said no such 
thong.'* 

Mr. Croker.—He would, hou*v'?er, lake 
the liberty of saying that he xvas quite as 
trustworthy us anjtgentleinan who hiid 
discovered the novel inode of fructifica¬ 
tion'’*for paying the public debts. How, 
he would ask, could a naval officer make 
himself responsible for millions ol the ex- 
penditiu’e of which he had no knowledge, 
ami over which he had no conlrol ? 
Everybody must perceive wliat wonld la* 
theresult. The subordinate men w ould do' 
all the business (hear), ami if they did 
the business, would it not he belter to 
make them I’esponsihle ? lie would re¬ 
commend that they should he united int«i 
a hoard of five pei*son8. He di^l not de¬ 
mand the alteration of » single item in 
the plan of the Bight Hon. B.'ironet but 
that of responsiliility. lie woTild recom¬ 
mend the formation of a board 0 !i the 
ground that though indivi<lnals might 
misapply the public money, there w'us a 
reluctance in Imman nature to enter into 
a coalition for a breach of trust. Jflliis 
hoard W'ere formed, the Lords of the Ad¬ 
miralty could afford the efficient control 
of intelligent men in visiting the yards 
and attending the sittings of the hoard. 
But while the Lords of the Adrairalty 

were thus engaged, what wouhl they do 
with the great military transactions of 
the country ? What wonld become of 
their natural occupations? ^Forliisown 
part, he did not think^it jiossihle that 
tiiey could bestow tb% requisite attention 
on these even m times of peace, and at 
their recent introduction to office, when 
the proverb would be on their side, that 

new brooms sweep clean." (A laugh.) 
Should any moment of difficulty arrive, 
tRey would break dov/ii, and perhap': at a 
moment when their breaking down would 
prove perdition. True policy required 
that in the time of peace they shoitld pre¬ 
pare for war. Let the numl>er of those 
in office be reduced, but let them be ware 
of altering principles whidi formed the 
basis of vitality and activity. ,If the pre¬ 
sent a]tei*ation were followed up, he ven¬ 
tured to foretell that it w^ould he found 
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completely abortive in the lumr of expec¬ 
tation, nor ^’ouM one farthing he saved 
by its adoption, hut, on the contrary, a 
. great deal lost. . He would not wstickle 
al>out nhe pageantry of an appointment. 

a s;iljiry ne given, hut fet it he given 
to H lioard. lie cared not whether the 
members were appointed hy warrant, or 
by patent, provided the essentials of naval 
safety were secured*to the realm. Wou4d 
the house allow him to ask what, with a 
single ^icer to eacli department, woftld 
become of the country’s service in case of 
that officer’s sickness or impirative ab¬ 
sence ? Sliould such%n event take place, 
it would he a most disagreeable circum¬ 
stance for the First Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty, who would be called on to perform 
duties with which he was utterly unac¬ 
quainted. Then what wmJlil happen if 
the First Lord of the Admiralty were 
sick or absent ? Why, a colleague who 
%ianfiged the stores might he called on to 
act for him, to Miperiiiteud the medical 
department, or to regulate the dock-yards. 
What a farce would this he! M^hcrens, 
by the appiMiitmeiit of a^hoard, the con- 
sequenres of the ahsonce of an individual 
meiiiher would he ol>viated hy the general 
knowledge of his asswlates. He would 
])ut the question, however, upon still 
liiglier grounds. He believed that the 
business might go on more smoothly and 
easily under this new system ; hut did 
human prudence sanction the house in 
supposing that husiness went on more 
efficientlv because it went on with ease 
and smoothness ? M'e know that nobody 
cmninaiids an army so effiectually as a 
despot. He says, ‘^come, and they come; 

go, and they go.’' There is no remon¬ 
strance to his orders, livery thing that 
ho (Commands must bo attempteil, if not 
executed; but when all that is done, there 
is an exorcilb of tyranny against which 
every gallant h»^|^rl^nHturally and neces¬ 
sarily revidts. Though he did not mean 
to say that the country was in any danger 
of having such tyranny exerciseil hy the 
present Board of Admiralty, he was only 
speaking the language of the constitu¬ 
tion, when he said that a power like that 
whieW this bill established it was thefr 
duty to resist at first. The Right Hon. 
Baronet was about to destroy the ancient 
edifice 6f our Navy Board, and to rebuild 
it upon a new-fangfed notion of his own, 
at a time w^hen other nations, following 
ill our path, were commencing the esta¬ 
blishment id* such a hoard. We had sent 
persons to France to take lessons in 
French accounts and in French I'conomy; 


hut we did uot seetn inclined to take ex¬ 
ample hyour intelligent neighbours, when 
tb|y wen; imitating us and adopting the 
lessons of our experience. In the ycai* 
1824, the French Minister of Alanne had 
established a board of Adiniraltv, which 
he called “ Conseil de Aler/' He cer¬ 
tainly had hoped that he should newer 
live to invoke the examyde of France as 
•a fit suhje(‘t of imitation in the navy of 
England; but now that he had liveti to 
that day, he would only say that the in- 
v(H!ation was not of his making. (Hoar.) 
Again, let the House look to what had 
been recently done in America. America 
had estahliblicd a Navy Board in 1816. 
He liad only tliat morning looked at the 
act hy which the American Navy Board 
was constructed, and it was so like our 
own, that he Ij^llieved the instructions of 
Pepys’ were enib^idied in it. And yet, 
though we saw our ancient enemy, France, 
and our more formidable rival, America, 
both imitating us, and establishing those 
navy boaiiis wliich they had not, btu 
which we h.aVl ^ijng possessed, we, ‘^hut- 
ting our eyes to the beneficial rosulTs of 
oui‘ own experience, were prejuiriiig to 
pull down uot only one of the most an¬ 
cient establishments of the counlry, hut 
also that particular establishment which 
was most closely connet'ted with its ho¬ 
nour and glory. He begged pardon for the 
length of time during which he had been 
trespassing on the notice; of the House, 
hut the House w(»uld feel, that having betdi 
for two-and-twenty years in a high confi¬ 
dential situation connected with the naval 
service of the country, lie would be de- 
serting his duty, if he did not explain, in 

the fullest manner, his sentiments and 

ophiions upon iliis bill. He had one other 
ohseiwation to make, and then he had 
done. Under the new system, what was 
to become of the Secretary of the Admi¬ 
ralty ? How that ofliccr would l>e able 
to perform the duty which would devedve 
upoif him uiWer the new system, he for 
one could not conceive. All he had to 
say was, that though he had been for 
twenty-two years Secretary of the Navy, 
he had never been absent from his office 
for throe weeks more than twice in all 
that time, and that during the whole of 
his tenure of that office, he had never, in 
the ordinary course of business, left his 
bureau, even for half an hour, without 
leaving word where he was to be found, 
fie looked upon such an arrangement to 
be absolutely necessary to the pro]>er di»- 
cliarge of his ditty and his conscience. 
Jf, however, this new system were to be 
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carried into effect, tltfv must have two or 
three or four Secretaries bf the Admiralty, 
as they had now two or three or four^dif- 
ferent departments. They might give 
these secretaries inferior salaries, but each 
of these departments must have a distinct 
secretary. That was a matter of little 
importance, for the House might multiply 
and divide otiices at plcasfire; but it was 
a matter of serious importance that they 
were now taking a step which was diffi¬ 
cult to retrace, which was in itself peril¬ 
ous, and which, if it proved to he a false 
step, would be ruinous to the best in¬ 
terests of the country. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman then sat down amid great 
cheering. 

Sir James Graham said, that before he 
replied to the objections of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, he had l»eenij,most ai»xious to 
hear the observations with which other 
hononralile gentlemen might be inclined 
to supjmrt them; but finding that no 
other gentlemen w’ere inclined to follow 
the Right Hon. Gentleman on that side 
of the question, be had noHv risen to ad¬ 
dress the House, thinking that it would 
not be respectful to it to let the matter go 
to a division without making some re¬ 
marks upon it. He thought that he had 
good reason to congratulate himself, that 
throughout the whole of his long preme¬ 
ditated speech the Right Hon. Secretary 
had busied himself with replying not to 
the speech with which he (Sir J. Graham) 
had introduced this measure to the House, 
but to the speeches which he had made 
on naval affairs, not only in tlie present 
but also in former sessions of Parliament. 
He would endeavour to follow him through 
all the topics of his very discursive speech. 
He could not help being surprised that 
there should be so strong a suspicion in 
the mind of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
that he (Sir J. Graham) had misquoted 
the authorities which he had produced on 
a former occasion in support of the pro¬ 
visions of this bill. He wwikl not 'v*nter 
into an investigation of the reasons wliich 
induced the Right Hon. Gentleman to 
entertain such a suspicion, l>ut he be¬ 
lieved that he was not more likely to 
make a misquotation to gain a temporary 
advantage in debate, than the Right Hou. 
Gentleman himself was, and therefore he 
wail surprised to hear the Right Hon. 
Gentleman acaising him of falsifying the 
authority of Air. Pe]>ys. In the first in¬ 
stance, he had endeavoured to make the 
House believe that he (Sir J. Graham) 
had addressed it without any authority; 
but then seeing that he (Sir J. Graham) 


held in his hand his authority—namely, 
the first Report of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the Civil A frail's of the Navy, 
which, the Right Hon. Gentieman said he 
knew by heart,—he boldly stated jhat he 
(Sir J. GrBhfim) had not ivad it correctly 
to the House. As the best mode of re- 
futi;ig this charge w'ould he by pro<hiciiig 
the authority itself, he would read the au- 
tjtoriiy of Mr. Pepy«, as staled in that 
first Report. In that Report Vhe history 
of our Navy was traced witli great mi¬ 
nuteness from the earliest timVS down to 
the present. It was divided into distinct 
periods, and the third period coinmeiicod 
with the restoration of tlie mouarchy 
undcT Charles the Second. It stated, 
that on the restoration, the Duke of York 
was appointed Lord High Admiral—that 
the Navy Board was dismissed—and iliat 
a plan was7levised for the restoration of 
the Navy. The House would recollect 
that the Right Hou. Gentleman had sai(’ 
that tins Report must be inaccurate, as 
the small memoir of Mr. Piqiys, on tho 
State of the Navy, was not then known 
to be in e.xisience. But the (’omnii.s- 
sioners who dfew up that Rejjort were 
as accurate in their statements as the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, and perliaps a 
little more so; for they proceeded aa 
follows — All the proceedings of the 
Duke of York In the manngcinent of the 
Navy, either when he was Lord High 
Admiral or after he came to the throne, 
are minutely detailed in a great number 
of manuscript volumes in the Pepysian 
Library at Cambiidge, of which tliirtcen 
volumes have at our desire been sent for 
our perusal.” They then i)roreedcd to 

State the contents of those volumes. The 

Right Hon. Oe^atleman had asserted that 
the Duke of York did not revoke or 
abolish the powers of the Navy Board. 
Well, upon that point, too, ike would join 
issue with him. The Report proceeded— 
“ The powers which*’nad been granted to 

the Commissioners of the Admiralty and 

• 

Navy Board, were feciiUed. and tlie en¬ 
tire management was put into the hands 
of the Duke as Lord High Admiral, to 
whom throe new Commissioners were ap¬ 
pointed to act with the Treasurer ,of the 
Navy, the Comptroller, the Surveyor, and 
the Clerk of the Acts, as principal Offi¬ 
cers and Commissioners of the'Navy.” 
He (Mr J. Graham) said that this was a 
new Board of Admiralty, amstnicted by 
the Lord High Admiral; and he now- 
begged leave to state what the effects of 
this new management were. They were 
most satisfactory. “ Great progress,” 
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said the Report, was made In the pre- 
paratioii uf the fleet, owing to the skilful 
inaiiageinont of the Duke of Y’ork and 
• Mr. fepys.” The Duke then wfent to 
take the conijnand of the« British fleet 
during the Dutch war. He controlled 
the Navy Board, hut the same careful 
inanagen*ent which prevailed while^ he 
was •jiresent to sujjeriiitend it, did injt 
prevail during his absence. A sudden 
change took place for the worse, whitji, 
on liis riming his management at home, 
was instantly checked. The Duke then 
went al^road again for five years; in his 
absence new men were a{»poiiited to tlie 
Navy Board, without eitlier experience or 
industry, AVhat was the etfect ? That 
all was again supinencss at head.quar- 
tors, - that waste prevailed, — and that 
the Nav'y became ineflicient.** At the end 
of five years the Duke returned; and, on 
finding the mismanagement which had 
*lakeu place in the interval, suspended all 
the nuMiihcrs of the Navy Board, and con 
fined their duties iiiercly to the accounts. 
He then exeicised similar authority to 
that which be had exercised previ<msly to 
his leaving Knglund. lie ap]iointed new 
(Jconniissioiiers, but in the measures of 
reform which he recommended the mem- 
hers ul’ l!)e Navy Board were not dis¬ 
placed, they were only directed to con¬ 
iine their attention to matters of account. 
Tlie Report then proceeded to show the 
effect produced by this concentration of 
])o\ver. Ill ten years and a half after 
the ('oinmisshmers tveie appointed, the 
King visited the dock-yards, and finding 
every thing accomplished to his satisfac¬ 
tion, lie dissolved the connniasiun,'* lie 
(Sir J. Graham) contended that this re¬ 
solution on the pan of tIie*King amounted 
to a dissolution on the part of the Navy 
Board. But to proceed—“ He dissolved 
the commission with marks of his high 
a})prohation, an^ tlien restored the ma¬ 
nagement to the regular InKirds.” That 
was conclusive proc-f that at that time 
the concentration of power was in the 
single Board over which the Lord High 
Admiral himself presided. The Right 
Hon. (Tcnilemaii had impugiieH his 
mentftis to the disobedience of the orders 
of the Board of Admiralty by these sn- 
hordinate boards. For proof of that state¬ 
ment, fie relied upon a speecli made in 
that House upon a former evening hy an 
honourable j^nd gallant officer whom he 
opposite, and upon the evidence which 
he had given befoi'e the finance committee. 
He had likewise relied upon the opinions 
evowed hy a gallant Admiral opposite, 


who had given testlroony before the 
finance committee, which was much less 
quiSified even than those opinions. The 
gallant Admiral seemed to insinuate that 
he (Sir J. Graham) liad no right to ad¬ 
vert to that testimony. Now he main¬ 
tained that he was fully justified in al¬ 
luding to it, for, though that evidence 
was not printed, it was yet preserved in 
V form which made it cognizable to every 
iMeniher of Parliament, and in a place to 
which every man wlio then heard him 
could resort at pleasure. Tlie gallant 
Admiral had said, that one use of these 
boards was, to prevent the Board uf Ad¬ 
miralty from going too fast; and in the 
discussion which took place the last time 
that this bill was before the House he had 
said, that they were the drag-chain of the 
Board of Admiralty. That expression 
WHS most appropriate, and lie thanked 
the gallant officer for having used it. 
What was the evidence of another ho¬ 
nourable genileman who had also occu¬ 
pied a scat at the Board of Admiralty ? 
ile had quoted l^sevidence upon a former 
occasion, and he would now repeat it. lie 
was asked this question Do you con¬ 
ceive that the ildiniralty require to be 
reinforced by any such autUority, or that 
there docs not reside in the council of the 
Lord High Admiral sufficient authority ?” 
His reply was,—“ I conceive in subordi¬ 
nate departments, where parties are very 
much interested in maintaining an over.- 
cstaidishinent, they are always inclined to 
make resistance against any alterations 
which are to take away the emoluments 
of the department. Retrenchment is al¬ 
ways ungracious; and ic is constanily 
seen, when there is any great class of 
reduction elfected in any department that 
the views advocated by the parties inte¬ 
rested against the reduction are very well 
backed by Members of Parliament and 
others connected with them. If this Com- 
mit^e think that the Admiralty are right 
in the general views w'hich they entertaiu, 
I have no doubt that their sanction and 
authority, or their recommendation in 
favour of the views of the Admiralty, will 
he extremely useful.” On what ground, 
he would ask, was it that the honourable 
member for Dumfriesshire tliought that 
the limited intervention of this House 
would be necessary ? He was sure that 
tliat honourable member, from coutem- 
j^ating the resistance of tlie subordinate 
orders, knew that it existed, and that it 
iiiid too often proved successful. No one 
could concur more strongly, than he (Sir 
\faines Graham) concurred in the^liigh 
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eiilogium which bud^hocn passed upon 
the character of the gallant officer on 
the other side of the house. He franWy 
admitted that in his professional career, 
the guliaiit o/ficer was one of the most 
aide and distinguished characters of which 
the service could boast, and that in his 
civil capacity, no man had ever displayed 
greater industry, greater assiduity, and 
greater integrity. But the gallant officer- 
had argued, as if he (Sir James Graham) 
iu introducing this measure, was not 
iiacked by any professional authority. 
Now he appealed to the gallant officer, 
whether ilmve were not in the present 
Board of Admiralty, officers who stood as 
high in their profession as men could do. 
He stated unequivocally that he intro¬ 
duced this measure with, the unanimous 
consent of all his coUeagn&,s in the Admi¬ 
ralty, given after they had had fifteen 
months* experience in the toils of office. 
They were all of opinion, that hy the 
direct control which it would give the 
Admiralty over the subordjjnate Boards, 
their laliours would not bj increased, but 
diminishofi. But, said tlie Right Hon. 
Gentleman, all this proceeds from the 
thirst of uncontrolled power, wliich at 
present possesses the Board of Admi¬ 
ralty.*’ Here it appeared to him, that 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, with all his 
ability, was guilty of inconsistency; for 
first he said, that the Board of Admi- 
rj^lty is limiting after new powers whirh 
it d<*es not at present possess ; and then he 

read the patent hy which the different 

Boards were constituted, yiroving that in 
every case where the Board of Admiralty 
interfered, the sole duty of the other 
Boards was to obey its orders. What, 
then, was his objection to the present 
systeni ? That the Board of Admiralty 
w'Hs not at present always cognizaut of the 
steps taken hy the subordinate Boards, 
and that it had therefore no control over 
them within such a period, as made it a 
real and efficient control.'^ The itight 
Hon. Gentleman had also paid him a 
comi>limeiit, in replying, not to his speech 
of the other night, but to a speech which 
he had made in the course of last session, 
on what he must still call the inisappro- 
priation of the public money. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman had adverted to what he 
had said respecting the opinion of Mr- 
Hatsell and of Mr. Potts on that point, 
and had endeavoured to show, that he 
•lames Gralmm) must he in error, bc‘cause 
at the time when itir. Ilatsell wrote, the 
Appropriation Act did not apply to tlie 
esthnates for the naval force. ’But he 


ought nut to have forgotten, tliat in 17118 
the Appropriation Act was extended to 
those estimates also. He admitted, that 
when Mr. Hatsell and Mr. Potts wrote, it 
it was neither the law nor the practice to 
have those estimates strictl/'appropriated. 
But since that time, the law had been 
altei^d, though not the practice. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman asserted, that the 
pi^ctico never accorded with the law. 
Why, that was the very chargeSvhich he 
brought against live Right Hon.^Gentle¬ 
man and his colleagues. He sai6 that tlie 
practice which they had followed was a 
vicious practice, for which nothing like 
a satisfactory defence could be oifered. 
“ But,*' continued the Right Hon. Gen¬ 
tlemen, ‘‘ no loss was ever sustained by 
this practice.” No, but loss might have 
been sustair^d by it; and sure he M'as, 
that if it had been suffered to continue, 
loss would have been sustained by it. 
The Right Hon. Baronet, after some olw 
servations, in reply to Mr. Croker’s ani¬ 
madversions on the naval administration 
of Earl ft'pencer, proceeded to remark, that 
during the last four years that the col¬ 
leagues of the‘Right Hon. Gentleman 
were in power, this practice liad been car¬ 
ried to a more dangerous extent than it 
had over been carried at any prt'vioiis pe¬ 
riod. He challenged him to adduce, if he 
could, any instance in the time of liord 
Spencer’s naval administration, in which 
the estimates sent in hy the subordiuare 
Boards to the Board of Admiraltv wore 

greater than the votes submitted by the 

Board of Admiralty to Parliament. On 
a fonner occasion, be had stated that there 
were two cases~-the one, a mill at Dept¬ 
ford, and the other certain works at VV’^ooJ- 
wich,—in which? the estimates sent in to 
the late Board of Admiralty hy the subor¬ 
dinate Boards were each 10,000/. less than 
the estimates subse^piently tiulmiitted to 
Parliament by that yurjt same Board of 
Admiralty. “ Then,"said the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, whatever be the blame of 
this misappropriation, it mu.st rest with 
the Board of Admiralty, which failed to 
control it, and not with the subordinate 
Boards which perpetrate*! it.” It wa.s 
very difficult to ascertain where the Maine 
ought to rest, for the communications be¬ 
tween these Boards were carried on hy 
word of mouth only, and there Was no 
trace to be discovered of the authority 
upon whicli the subordinate Boards acted. 
Thp evil consequences of this system were 
well put hy Earl 8t. Vincent, in his place 
in the House of Lords, in 1805. Ea?l St. 
Vincent said, —“With respect to the 
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niiuisterial communicatiuna between the 
First liOrd of tiic Admiralty and the Comp¬ 
troller, it is (fne of the g^reut vu-es of the 
Navy Board, and serves no othej; pur- 
* pose Imt to soreeu them from all respon¬ 
sibility ; for called on Xo awxjunt for 
disoUuUeiict; to the most positive orders 
from the superior Board, the constanV.re- 
ply ijj, that the Comptroller explained tlae 
reason in a ministerial coinmunicati<sn 
with the*late First Lord.” He (Sir J. 
(iraha^ believed that, in the examiifa- 
tion of some cases which were then pend¬ 
ing, tlie country would hear a little more 
of these ministerial cominuuic.'itions with 
tlie late First Lord. The ItiKht Hon. 
(rentlemaii, in speaking of the misappro¬ 
priation of the public money, had admit¬ 
ted it to l)e most unconstitutional to com- 
inenre any puldic work without previously 
submitting the estimate to l^arliameut. 
He (Sir •/. Hraham) had, however, stated 
•live cases in which this had been done ; and 
cunously enough it happened, that four out 
of the live rases in winch the expenditure 
J»ad ronuneiued l)efore any vote of Parlia- 
tiUMit was obtained to sanction it, were 
cases which had occurred fii the time of the 
late Admiuistratioa. The Right Hon. 
(ieiicleniaii had also stated, that the sur¬ 
plus of the dilfeivut grants voted wjw* 
regularly carried to tlni general service of 
the year. He admitted that such was the 
fuel: and it was owing li) his iiaving 
louml .1 \ery large surplus under the head 
ol Tiin!)er” on coming into oliiee, that 
lie had been enabled to au*ry on the navy 
service? so long witiumt applying to Par- 
lianuoit for fresh funds. But what was 
tlie ex])lanatiou which the Right Hon. 
Oeutlemau had given respecting the ex¬ 
istence of this surplus ? tlMost jejune and 
unsatisfactory. The Right Hon. Gentle¬ 
man .'said, Under the head of wages, you 
will find tlfct a deficiency of money was 
voted.” He (Sjf J. Graham) contended, 
tluu nothing couliTbe more unconstitu¬ 
tional than the keeping up a larger num¬ 
ber of men tiian that wliich was voted by 
Pailiament, and the paying theJr wages 
out of the surplus belonging to other 
grants. He assured the House, that 
duri^fg the last year, there had not in ahy 
part of the worhl been one boy borne on 
the books of the Navy more than tlie 
maxiii/nm for which he had asked wages 
during the last yehr. He would now re¬ 
mind the House, that the most important 
provision olfSthivS bill, was that which 
created a control in the Board of Admi- 
•nilCy over the subordinate Boards, which 
did not exist at piTscnt, and which he 


deemed highly uetessary. The Right 
Hoii. Gentleman considered that the total 
amount of estimates voted for tlie naval 
service of the year, was applicable to any 
particular estimate, and that the money 
granted was not restricted to the protessed 
purpose for which it was granted. That 
was a doctrine, or he should rather say a 
practice, which he looked upon as the 
jiriraary cause of all the evils which per¬ 
vaded those departments. In the next 
place, he would remind the House, that 
this bill would convert a nominal into u 
real and efficient control. He proposed to 
re-enact the audit, which was sanctioned l»y 
the act of the 2nd of William III. As 
the audit at the end of the year could not 
he cither a perfect or a final audit until 
all the accounts were furnished, he pro- 
fiosed to kee]i tj^e account open until all 
the other accounts were received, even 
from the most distant parts of the woild. 
He would keep the audit also open until 
two months after all the accounts were 
closwi witli their vouchers ; and then the 
expeiiditui’e Oii eiich head, whether it be 
a sur)dus or a deficiency, should ho fairly 
stated to Parliament. Tliis was the best 
answer which could be oifered to the ob¬ 
jection wliich the Right Jfoii. Gentleman 
had urged agaiiu^t the measure which he 
had introduced, for it proved the utter 
absurdity of his having introduced it with 
a view of getting irresponsible \»ower to 
that department over which he presided. 
Then, said the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
tlie effect ut this uieuiiurc will be to make 
the Board of Admiralty an accounting 
board. Now the Board of Admiralty 
under this bill would not be more of an 
accounting board than the Navy Board 
was at present, and eveiybody knew that 
the Navy Board was not an accounting 
board. Not one of the least rei'omnicn- 
dations of the measure itself, was tlie 
arrangement by which the olHcers to con¬ 
stitute the Boiu’d would hold their a])- 
poi#tineuts, not by patent hut by warrant, 
and greater facilities would be thus affonU 
cd for their removal. The measure would 
ensure tlie certainty of a due fulfilment td' 
the duties, and tlie imimrfect coutiol 
which had formerly existed would he le- 
nioved, and the olHcea's would ha\e the 
control over all tlie Boanls. Tlie Riglit 
Hon. Gentleman opposite, with great pa- 
tho.s, hud asked what was to heconie of 
the Secretary to the .iVdmiralty. He i)eg- 
^ed to assure the Right Hon. Gentleman 
that Air. Barrow, the present secretary, 
from whom he (Sir J. (irrahani) hail re¬ 
ceived every assistance (though lie ditCcred 
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witli Liiu iu politics), for the promotion of 
the welfare and interests o'f the service over 
which heluul the honimr of the gnardidn- 
ship, that gentleman had, with perfect 
consistency, maintained his political sen¬ 
timents, and had given him (i<ir J. Gra¬ 
ham) that avsistance wliich he felt proud 
to avow, and should ever remember with 
the most grateful feelings ;'and Mr. Bar- 
row not only thinksrtliis measure practica-, 
hie hut salutary, and that it would have the 
effect of correcting many of those griev¬ 
ances wliich he well knows to have ex¬ 
isted. By the (»piniou of Mr. Barrow, he 
felt fortitied in the strong sentiment lie 
cntertained.in favour of this measure,— 
a measure by which he gained no patron¬ 
age, as indeed he sought none; but ho 
implored the House, for the sake of the 
service over which he most, humbly super¬ 
intended—he entreated tne House, for 
the sake of that service, to allow the bill 
to be read a second time. 

!Vlr. Keith Douglas could not help re¬ 
minding the House of the great inconve¬ 
nience which wj)uld arisc^iA th^ several 
departments affected by the provision , of 
(he bill introduced by the Right Hon. Baro. 
net. Its provisions were quite iiuuimpati- 
Ide with the due discharge of the duties 
of the Btiard now to he establibhed. 
Those duties were numerous, and included 
all those which ha<l formerly been carried 
on in the office of the Treasurer of the 
Navy, with the exception of the paymeiit 
of monies, the superintendence of all ac¬ 
counts hitherto sent to the Navy Board, 
and all matters relating to the out-pen- 
sioners of Greenwicli Hospital, besides 

many others, all of which were rather 
more of a commercial character than any 
which now devolved on the Admiralty, 
end which were unsuitalde to devolve on 
that Board. The complication of these 
various duties would prevent the business 
being carried on with that advantage to 
the pulilic which a division of the labours 
under the present arrangemoats secured. 
A saving might be made of from 2000/. to 
3000/., but it was to lie at the sacrifice of 
an efficient peiformance of the duties. 

Sir Byam Martin had listened with the 
greatest possible satisfaction to the un¬ 
answerable speech of his Right Honourable 
friend (Mr. Crofcer), and which had re¬ 
mained unanswered notwithstanding the 
studied statement of the Right Hon. Ba¬ 
ronet opposite. ^ The speech of his Right 
Hon, friend relieved him from saying 
much upon the subject, but having given 
great and serious consideration to the 
statement made by the Right Hon. Baro¬ 


net on a former occ'asion, he hesitated not 
to say, that every point in that statement 
was founded in error. It had been his 
(Sir B, Martin’s) intention to have askeil 
for the production of documents,Avhicli 
would have ehabled him td have shown 
to the House those errors, but the lute 
ItouV of the evening at which the Right 
Hon. Baronet had brought forward the 
Ri/jject prevented hi» doing so. With 
respect to the provisions of the hill, he 
wOtdd first look ut those whom it^was in¬ 
tended should constitute the iie\^ Board. 
In the place of Sir Robert Seppings, an 
officer highly and deservedly distinguish¬ 
ed, ^vas to ct)ine C'Upt. Symons, and the 
important duties of the fonner were to 
devolve upon an unprofessional man ; for 
tliough than Capt. Symons a better officer 
never stood j^pou a quarter-deck, yet he 
knew that he did not understiuul tiio 
business of a shipwright, and he would 
venture to say, that if Capt. Symons was 
asked the question, he would admit that 
he was unfit for the office. It’ the jiro- 
posed measure was carrieil into effect, the 
multiplicity of documents daily to be 
teemed upon the new Board, would make 
it necessary for a van to bring them down. 
In proof of this he begged to state, that 
during the period lie had hunsell held 
office, no less than 158,000 issue notes 
had come liefore them in one day ; and 
at the period when postage was cliaigcd, 
tlie expenditure in that particular uas 
dCO/. daily. By the appointment of (’apt. 
Symons, a great iiijustit^ also wouhl be 
done to many deserving and able superior 
officers at present at the heml of the 

various dock-yards, who had a right to 
look for and expect that promotion to 
which their services had justly entitled 
them; and further, by seeking to carry 
this measure, the Right Hon. Baronet 
would occasion ills Majesty to break 
faith with the apprenti^^s^who had served 
twelve or fourteen years in the dock¬ 
yards, under a pledge of promotion, of 
which, notwithstanding that pledge, this 
measure would deprive them. Indeed, 
such was their alarm, that lie (Sir B. 
Martin) had this day received a letter 
frdtoi one of them, soliciting his interfer¬ 
ence in getting him employed under some 
private company. If tlie Right Hon. Ba¬ 
ronet would adopt the suggcbtion' made 
by his right honourable and gallant friend, 
and unite the Navy and Victualling 
Berards, a great saving would be made, 
without the danger of rendering compli¬ 
cated the duties, and thereby injuring 
the iiaval service. In reference to tlie 
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reduction in the expi'uditure at the dock¬ 
yards of 49,0()p/. as suggested by the Right 
Hon. Baronet, he could not hut remind 
. liim, that by doing so, he wotild diseharge 
from M,000 to 12,000 raen^ who were at 
all times prepared, in case ol war, speedily 
to e(|uip a fleet, and he thought this re¬ 
duction would iucapacitute the Admiralty 
*f'rom iiccomplishing such an equipment in 
f:ase of need. At n<r period of time in the 
naval liistory of this country, did the 
country possess such a Heet us that whi8h 
she at pT'osent maintained, and he could 
not but advise that care should be taken 
not to iiirtict an injury njmn it. 

Sir G. Clerk (vmMdered the present 
«piestion to be one not of party, but in- 
^olvlng the interests of a great nation, 
and as such must he the apology of one 
so little calctiliittHl to arrest t^e utterilion 
of the House, for addressing it on the 
j»resent occasion. Ho could not avoid 
Remarking, that the statement of the 
Right Hon. Haionet opposite, that the 
Navy Board had heou ahohshed in the 
year IfidO was founded in error. Coiri- 
nus^ioners had been a^yioiiited at that 
period for the express purpose of correct¬ 
ing uluises and enois that were Mipj)Osed 
then to exist; but the Navy Board, in 
point of' f'lict, had never been abolished. 
It was too much that o»i such erroneous 
autlLoritv, the Right lion. Raronet should 
.ulviM* His Majesty to sibolish the Navy 
.Old V'lcLiialliiig Boards ; and the House 
itad a right to complain, that the Right 
Hon, Baronet had not looked for and re¬ 
ferred them to better authorities for such 
a measure as that now before the House. 

He held in his hand a report from the 
commissioners wlio had been appointed, 
and w'ho hud searclied thc^records of the 
Navy Board, and they state, that at the 
restoration of King Charles II., that mo¬ 
narch constituted the Navy Board under 
tlie Great Seal, ^ynjisting of u surveyor, 
store-keeper, secretary, and other ofHcers; 
and that in 1060 three commissioners 
were added to the Board to assist in the 
discharge of the duties; and also that in 
.laiiuary KiOl, the Duke of York, then 
lioni High Admiral of England, issued 
and i^roduced a senes of instructions fof 
the guiduuce of those othcers in the dis- 
<‘harge of the duties reposed in them. In 
1060, uhe of these commissionors so ap¬ 
pointed, was directed to take upon him¬ 
self the examination of the victualling 
acuounts; and in 1071 the storekeeper's 
accounts were assigned to him for audit¬ 
ing. ‘ These returns showed to the House 
and the Right Hon. Baronet, that the 


Navy Board was.atVhis period an exist¬ 
ing independent Board, and they further 
showed, that in the year 1683 the Vic¬ 
tualling Board was established, and had 
continued up to the present time. When 
he (Sir G. Clerk) thus found that the 
argument of the Right Hon. Baronet, 
founded on thq historic fact recorded by 
Mr. Pepys, had entirely failed, and which 
was the principal argument on which he 
had relied, he was sure the House would 
agree with him in one thing, that the mea¬ 
sure proposed was founded in error. Had 
that argument been founded in fact, he (Sir 
G. Clerk) was ready to admit it was a most 
important point in support of the meiibure 
proposed; and would have been a good 
ground for following the experiment, l)y 
pursuing the course alleged to have been 
pursued in the reign of King Charles II. 
The next argument of the Right Hon. 
Baronet was founded on an opinion ex¬ 
pressed by the late liord St, Vincent, in 
1805, In that opinion, he (Sir G. Clerk) 
could n<kt concur. But the true question 
was, would tins .bill remedy the evils of 
wliich the Ri^ht Hon. Baronet complain¬ 
ed ? No. The Board of Admiralty 
would have a more unlimited power to 
carry their objects into effect; and if we 
were ‘.nre of always liaving an economical 
Admiralty Board and a profuse Navy 
Board, the bill might do good ; but it was 
more likely to be the reverse; it was 
more likely that the Admiralty would^ 
incur nuiiecessary expense, than if their 
measures passed the ordeal of a strict ex¬ 
amination at the Navy Board. He (Sir 
G. Clerk) could not conceal his disap¬ 
pointment at the Right Hon. Baronet’s 
system of auditing accounts. The man- 
ner in which the accounts were now laid 
before Parliament,.afforded a better check 
than the proposed system of audit. Ano¬ 
ther objection to the bill was, that it 
made the subordinate officers liable to be 
changed at every accession of a new 
miniftry; wlfereas, under the present 
system, officers in the Navy Departments, 
not connected with political duties, were 
not changed any more than the Boards 
of Customs and Excise. He did not 
think that the question of economy, where 
the saving was small, ought to weigh 
against the advanti^ges of the present 
system ; the question was, whether the 
business would be better conducted under 
the new system than it had been under 
tffe old. One of the benefits of the pre¬ 
sent system was, that it prevented uniie-* 
cessary expenditure. Under the proposed 
system, it would he impossible for the 
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Board of Admh'alty,* wliatever were the 
talents of the members, aided by those of 
Mr. Barrow, to get through the of 
correspondence which would fall into 
arrear, and the efficiency of the Navy 
would be iiopairud. Wliatever charges 
of lavish expenditure might l>e made 
against the lata Administration of thu 
Navy, this branch of the public service 
had never been more efficient. He 
would remind the Hon. Boronet, that 
when -iMr. Canning proposed to send a 
naval foixe to the Tagus, three days after 
he liud intimated his wisli, twelve ships 
of the line were ready, and on their way 
down the Channel. The lion. Baronet 
concluded by expressing his regret that 
there should have been brought forward, 
on such slight grounds, a plan so uovel, so 
wild, and so impracticable* 

Sir (r. Cockbum said, that so far froia 
his opinion having lieen altered by what 
he Itad heard to-night, his objections to 
the plan had acquir^ fresh force. It had 
}»eeii said, that the hill would put the live 
officers under efficient cpntrol, and that 
every one would be responsible for what 
he did. He agreed, that nothing was so 
good as to saddle each officer with due 
responsibility; but lus objection to the 
present hill was, that it did not do so. 
Tlie Right Hon. Baronet had referred to 
the Ordnance Board; but in the Ord¬ 
nance Board each person was responsil)le 
for the department of which he is the 
head. But by this bill, none of the idiiefs 
would have such responsibility. Tlie Ac¬ 
countant* (ieueral had none) according to 
the bill, and the other officers were not 
mentioned at all. The responsibility wjis 
a nominal, not a real responsibility. He 
would recomiueiid, that the five officers, 
with a naval person among them, should 
form a subordinate Board; he was con¬ 
vinced such a plan would work well. He 
should not object to the second reading 
of the hill, because he hoped that before 
it went into tlie committee,** it woulu re¬ 
ceive improvements from the hints thrown 
out. He was persuaded that it was im¬ 
possible for the Admiralty to give their 
efficient attention to details respecting 
contracts, stores, and transports, together 
with their own duty. 

Mr Hume expressed lus opinion, that 
the Right Hon. Baronet was entitled to 
the thanks of die House for the attempts 
he had made to obviate the evils of the 
present system. He begged the House tb 


remark the dilFerence of the speech of the 
honourable officer who had just sat down, 
and that of the late secretary. Instead 
of resting his defence o^i the antiquity of 

the office, he had come to the quesvion,_ 

had the late Board answered the purpose 
or not ? He (Mr. Hume) believed it had 
uoti- The Finance Committee was con¬ 
vinced there were great abuses there. 
What were the ohjeaiona of the late Se¬ 
cretary to the bill? The first'was, that 
it^ave too much power to the Admiralty. 
For that very reason, he (Mr. llifinej sup¬ 
ported the bill. The next objection was 
that there was no responsibility and no 
audit. But did lie not know that the 
Navy Board audited their own accounts ? 
Could there be a greater mockery ? The 
Right Hon. Baronet proposed an efficient 
audit, which there ought to be. The ob¬ 
ject of the lull was to do away with all 
subordinate checks, which were productive 
of delay, expense, and chicanery. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the Right Hon. 
Baronet had talked of a saving of 40,000/. 
or ri0,000/. by this ineaMiirc ; he wished to 
know, whether any part of this was tiiken 
up for superannuations ; because, if 1000 
shipwrights were to be discharged, and 
the officers to be pensioned olF, tlien* 
might be little or no saving. AVhen br 
had heard the Right Hon. Baronet the 
other night, he thought he had jxuinMl a 
broadside into the late Admiuisir ation; 
hut the late Secretary to-night liad re- 
turned the broadside, and had wrecked 
the Horu Baronet. The lat<* Secret ;iry 

had completely answered the Right Iloii. 

Baronet, and proved that the system had 
always'iHjen the same, and had continued 
till the last month. 

Sir James Graham observed, that lie 
ha<l said, or intended to say, that inde¬ 
pendently of the measures which tiiis lull 
would carry into effect, he kad, by other 
economical arrangements,, effected a saving 
of 411,000/. With re^peiit to superannu¬ 
ations, the persons removed were eniiileil 
by law to superannuation; but he should 
consider it bis duty to bring under the 
consideration of the (loinmittee the scale 
of remuneration, 

Mr, Croker tlioiiglit it minecessi^vy to 
tiike the sense of the House on this oiT-a- 
sion, but he should deem it his duty to do 
so on the third reading, unless there were 
material alterations made in the bill in 
committee. 

The bill was then read a second time. 
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PRIZE MONEY. 

ADVJ'.K<J5liP rOU I’AVMhNT IN THE 

LONUON Ah lU.POIMJ'O TO THE 

* IIII'A^UIU'.K OF I'JIE NAVY, DOWN THE 

19lU OF MAJtCII, 1832. 

Furietiso, for French gun-boat, name 
unknown —Lc Bacchus, capt. 4th Oct. 
l8i:j.._Pay 3rd Fel>. 1832.—Agt. J. 
Woodlieii^, I, James-street, Adelphi. 

Ma^inoiine, for Adeline, capt. 14th 
JlHveli 1814—Pay 27th JMit.ch, 1832.5- 
Agt. H'illiam Slade, 21, Cecil street, 
Strand. 

Plumper, for Maria, capt. 7th Nov. 
1«:UK — Pay 5tU Jan. 1832. —Agt. J. 
Woodhead, I, James-street, Adclphi. 

Ditto, for Marie, capt, 20th Dec. 1830. 
— Pay 2.")th Jan. 1832.—Agt. ditto. 

Parthian, for Pirate vessid, name un¬ 
known, capt. 18th June 1821.—Pay 7th 
Alarch 1832.—Agt. F. M. Ommanney, 
^2, Norlolk-street, Strand. 

Talavera, for Seizures between 25th 
June 1830, and I7th May 1831.—Pay 
2ltli Jan- 1832.—Agt. Daiiiell Sparshott, 
on Board at Sheeraess. • 

Vic.tory and Snipe tender, for Seizures, 
28tii July 1829.—Pay lOtli April 1832. 
—iVgt. \VilUani Fox, for John Brenton, 
Aiiiiiiral’s Odice, Portsmouth. 

Wamlerer, for Adeline, capt. 14th 
March 1814.—Pay 27th iMarch 1832.— 
Agt. Win. Slade, 21, Cecil-street, Strand. 


PROMOTIONS & APPOINTMENTS. 

NAVY. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Captains—C. L. P, L{ins;liHriic, of tliu Coast 
(•udid Sorvicif; (jeorgc Smith. 

'*•<’ '..ti 

CovnxNDKUS — Kdward Stanley ; AVilliam 
Ncaine, of the Coast (Ju.ul Service. 

bihiii-NANis — C. J. F. Campbell; J, liny; 
Holluiii; J. Lani;w(>ithy. 


Drake, to the Britunnia Cotton, to the Race¬ 
horse; — Williams, to the Chaoipion; J. R. 
Boo|h} to the TriuciUo. 

Lieutenants — J. M. C. Clive, to the St. 

Vincent; H. Otter, to the Ocean; -Caswell, 

to the Coast Guard; H. Jellicoe Sidney, (I. 
Dacres, to the Castor; H. Bagot, W. Hosed^oti, 
H. B. Richards, and J. N. Noit,lotbe Excellem; 
T. H. Holman, to' the revenue cruiser Harpy; J. 
Johusou, to the Couwiiy ; S. Kiebinoiid, tu the 

Isis. -Smith, late of the Wincliesier, to the 

Biugci;-Bolton, of the North Star, to the 

Wintheslcr; -Mosebeiy, fiorii the Ranger 

to the Ariadne. Tlie following arc appointed 
to Semaphores — C. H. Jav, Admiralty; W. 
Br(»adwater, Chelsea; J. H. U. Wilson, Putney; 
W. K. Ainiel, Kingatun ; T* Tribe,Cooper's Hill; 

B. White, Cobharn ; W. B* Fabian, GuiIdlorU; 
II. J. <VCallaghan,GodaUiun; J. Bramwell, Hasle- 
mere; H. Garrett, Midhuist; C. Wilmot, Peterv 
field; J. R.Tiioinas, Compton Down; G. William* 
80 IU, Bedharnpton f J. Barne's, Lump’s Fort. 

SuRGKUN.—G. K. Forman, to the Excellent. 

A.ssisrANi'SuRGEONS •—Stephenson, to the 
Favourite, vic»’ t'nuninghdm; — Houghton, to 
the Blossom; J.,B. irattoii, to the Conway; Dr. 

C. AliSon, and T. Jewell, (Sup.) to tlie Vic¬ 
tory ; j)r. U. Boyd, of the Roy.'il Hospital at 
Hadar, lo the Trinculit; Mr. Aitrheson, (Sup.) of 
the Victory, to Haslar HospiUl, vice Boyd. 

PuitSi.Rs—T. Williams, lo the Vernon; J. 
Archdeacon, to the Evceileiit. 


ROYAL MAR1NE.S, 


PROMOTIONS. 

Lieutenani’-Colonels—M ajors, J. M. Be- 
vitiiH, \V’. Cuuuolly, J. Nicholson, and George 
Beatty. 

Majors—B revet Major.s Edward Bailic, John 
Owen, John Robyns, and Peter Jones. 

CsPTAiNs — Flr^t-Lieiitenants, T. K. Morn'*, 
Samuel Garinston, VMlliam Taylor, and V\ iliiam 
Ford. 


First ■ Lieuten.\nts — Second* Licntcuant 
William Wood, W. D. James, Thomas McLetiolh, 
and 'gliomas Stephens. 

Srconu-Lieutenant —J. R. Jackson. 


APPOINTMENT. 


APl'OINTMENTS. • , 

Capt. Syinond.s is appointed to tlio uflicc of 
Snivcyoi o| the Navy; Thoiuas Hastings, to the 
K\(*ellei]{, vice Snntli, piomotcd. 

(’srr\iN.'i—Sir Francis Collyer, C.B. to the 
Veinoii; .Sir Uicliaid Grant, to the Castor. 

i 

CoMuiNinRS—O. Foley, to the Asi.a; WrH. 
Hasv^ell, to die Coast Guard at Weyiiiuiith ; H. 
Bolton, P. 1). Hutehoon, K. U. Maiiiwaiiiig, ,itid 
11. Paikei, to the Coast CUuid iii Ireland; J. 


Fikst-Lievtbnant —T. Fyumore, lu the 
Conway. 


ARMV. 

WAR OFFICE, March 27. 

Memorandum. — The half-pay of the umici.. 
ineiitioiiL'd otTiecis has hren caiiccile«l fuuu die 
27th instant, inclusive, they having lereivid otun- 
•iiutcd alloWinnces tui thru ronuius^ious. -- 
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Cur. Juho Carnitbers, b..p. Tith Light Dr».; 
Lk'ut. Joseph S>mH9, b. p. lat Foot; Paynias. 
John Glas'» h. p. Uist Foot; fins. Franris WiPiam 
VVykebam Martin, h. p. OlstFoot; Lieut. Joseph 
Heury Ht. John, h. p. 19th Light Dis.; Lieut. 
Thomas Monypcnny,h. p. 30th Foot; Ens. Henry 
Bergiiiann, h. p. 9iid Line Matt King’s German 
L<?giuii; F.iyiiias. WiUiaiu Armstiung, h. p. 0th 
Drs.; Pa>inas. Harry Alison, h.p. OOih Foot; 
Assist. Snig. Edward Nixuo, h. p. 80th Foot; 
Assist. Sing. James Price, h. p. 100th Foot; As 
sist.-Surg. ChailesNcwby, b, p. 3rd Foot Gnanis; 
Licnt Robert Markeineie, h. p. 45th Foot; Quar.* 
Mast. Charles Laniontih. p. Aberdeen Fenc. Inf. 


MABCH 30. 

13th Hegt. Idglit Hrs.-—Cornet John Cainer<<ii 
Cinipbell, to be Lieut, by p. vice Walkei, whose 
prom, ins not taken place. 

3Pth Fciot.-^WilUain Glcni^oiiwyii Scott, gent, 
to be Kns. hy p. vice Wiikins, app. to Ride 
Biigadr. 

55ih Ditto.—Lieut. John Yereker, fiom h. p. 
uiiatl. to be Lieut, vice >iortori, upp. to OPtii Foot. 

85th DiUo. — Lieut. Charles Forieseue Keir, 
from 09th Foot, to be Lieut^ vice Graiittiam 
Miititoii Yorke, who ret. upop h. p. nnatt. 

94(11 Ditto.-^Capt. Thomas Frederick Hart, 
from )i p. iinatt. to be Capl. vice William Penny, 
Mho exc. rcc, the dirt. 

doth Ditto.— Lieiil. William Spencei Norioii, 
from .55tlt Foot, to be Licuu vice Kerr, app. to 
85th Foot. 

Ride Rrigaiie.—Lieut. John R. Groves, to be 
Capt. hy p. vice FitzMaunce, piom.; Si-c. Lient, 
John Hamilton E>teii, to be Fir.ot Lieiit. hy p. 
Mce Giuvts; F.U'*. George Hughes Wilkins, fioiii 
3!)fh F<»ol, to be See. Lieut, hy p. viie Esten. 

I ii.iltdchcd. •—Capt. John FitzMaurice, iroin 
Ride Brig, lo b^' Major of Int. by p. 

Hoi>pir:il —Stalf Surg. K< bert Scotl, HI.D. 

from h. p. to be Surg. to ihu Forces, vice Wil- 
Iiuiii Pinksian 0*Ueilly, who exc. 

Chaplains. — Kev. Howland Grove Curtois, 
Itoiii h. p. to be Chap, to the Foices, vice 
Moore, dec. 

Memoranda.-^The h. p. of Dep. Assist.«Com> 
Gen. Thomas Gibbs Ridout hat been cancelled 
from the *28th ult. incluMveihf’ having rec. a com¬ 
muted allow, for his com. 

Major David Campheil, h. p. |uatt. has t'cen 
allowed to retire fioin the service, by the sale of 
an uiiatt. coni. 

*nd Regt. West York Militia.—William Maik- 
ham. Esq. to be Col. vice Yiset. Downc, dec. 


APRIL 6. 

Ui Hegt. Drs.Gdt.—Cor. John Phibbs, to be 
Lieut* by p. vice Uawkes, who ret.; Buirell Ful¬ 
ler, gent, to be Cor. by p. vice Phibbs. 

dill Di. Gds.—Cor. James Johnston, to be Lieut, 
hy p. vice Turner, who ret.; Alexander Erskine,'^ 
gent, to be Cor, by p. vice Johonton. 

3rd Regt. Foot.— Ens. Harry Blali,to be Lieut, 
witbput p. vice Hannah, dec.; William James 
^ Hamilton, gent, to be Ens. vice Blair. . 


*i8th Foot.—Ens. George T. Potter, to be Licai. 
by p. vice Barron, prom.; Eric Mackay, gent, to 
be Ens. by p. vice Poller. 

29th^DiUo—Lieut. James Hope, from 73th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Benjamin Keaiif/^y, who 
ret. upon b. p. rec. the did. o 

39ih Ditto.— Major Donald Maepherson to be 
Liegt.-Colouel, without p.; Capt. Francis C. 
Croliy, to be M^or, vice Maepherson; Capl. 
Henry Mansell, from h. p. imatt. to be Capt. vice 
Crotly. 

To be Lieutenants.—Lieut. Rober/* Robertson, 
frvm li. p. 56th Foot; I.ieut. Temple Fredetick 
Sinclair, from h. p. 44th Foot; Lieut. Jiihn'Stew¬ 
art, f>om h. p. 4.5th Foot; Lieut. Henry Ftaiicis 
Stokes, late 38th Foot, Lieut. Chailes Daniel 
O’Conneli, from h. p. unalt.; Ens. Walter Ken¬ 
nedy Child; Kii’^ign John Farmer; Kiis. Fiedi- 
rick Dtmbai; Ens. W. T. M Clump, troiii l)3rd 
Foot. 

To be Ensigns.— Ens. Francis William Blake 
M'Leod, from rtlst Foot, vice Scott, win) exc.; 
Fns, Charleh Geiiox Stretch, from h. p. i 1th Foot, 
vice Child; Robert Dean VVeige, gem. vice Far¬ 
mer; Robert Tinley, gfiit. vh e Dnnbar. 

doth Foot—Kns. George Henry Courleiiay, 
from both Foot, to be See..Licul. by p. vice Biu 
h^m, ptoiii. lo 75th Fool. 

63rii Ditto. — Robert James Falconer MiIm, 
gent, lo be Ens. bv p. vice Champ, piom. in3.)tii 
Foot. 

doth Ditto.—Grattan Biscoe, gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vire Courtenay, .app. to 60ih Foot. 

75th Ditto.—Lieut. tUiward WiIIh Klencowe, 
from h. p. unatt. to be Lieut, paying the ditf. vice 
Hope, app. to 39tli Foot; Sec.-Lieut. Uu-hard 
(^lavcJl liiiigUim, liom 00th Foot, lu be Lieut, by 
p. vice Tynei, who let. 

91st Ditto.—Ens. WiDiHin Gleriduiiw)ii Scott, 
lioiii 3Jnh Foot, lo be Eus vice M‘Le«>d, ^>llo eve. 

yiUh Ditlo.—-Statf Assial.-Smg. Kobeit Pnme- 
rose, to be Assist. Sttrii;. vice Bomfurd, app. to tin 

Slart. 

Ciiattached.—^ Lieut. RIchaid Barron, troin *i8lli 
Foot, to be Capt. of Inf. by p. 

Hospital Start'.—To be Ass’s^lanl-Surgeons.—As- 
sistaiu-Surg. John ^orntoid, tioin 99ih Foot, vice 
Fiimciosc, app. lu l)9th Foot; Assist.-Snrg. John 
Collis ('alter, from h. p. ut the Hosp. Stall, vice 
Huiton, app. to Newfoundland YeiFC^ompanies. 

Mc-iiiotaiiduin.— Capt. Malcolm M'Netll, h. p. 
^Ist Foot, has been to reliic from the 

service, by the sale of an unnattacbed commission. 


DOWMNG-STRKKT, Apim. 7. 

Jh« King has been graciously pleased to notiit 
naie and appoint Majoi-Gen. Hugh Fraser,Li the 
Madras Infantiy, to be a Knight Coiniiiauder of 
the Most Hon. Militaiy Order of the Bath, in the 
room of Sir G. Maitindell, dec. ” 


WAR-OFFICE, Apiul 1.3. 

'ind Rcgt. life Gds.—Qur.-mas. Joseph Watn* 
Wright, to be Adj. with the rank of Cornet and 
Sub-Lieut, vice Clark, prom. 
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CoUlstieani Rogt. Foot G<ls.-~LIeut.-Cot. >Vil 
Uaio (toidon Camviou, from li. p. unalt. to be 
and Litiiir.'Col. vice Drurninondj who 
txc. ^ 

2nd Regt, Foot—Lieut. John Gooday Strutt 
Gilland, to be r.»pt. without p. Girdlestone, 
dec.; Rns. and Adjt. James ^foorc, to have the 
rank of Lieut.; Kns. Janies Stirling^ to be L^vut. 
without p. vice Gilland. prom.; Rns. Joseph 
Henry Mathews, from h. p. unatt. to be Ens. vipe 
Stirling. ^ 

(Hh Pillo.—To be Captains without p.— Lic^t. 
John Th<^tn<is <;uffiths, vice Ilogg, dec.; Lieut. 
Peter Patterson, vice Everest, dec. 

To be Lieutenjnts.—Elis. Wi’.liaiu Frederick 
Jcykll, without p. vice Giitfiths; Kns. Warren 
Maude, b> p. vice Jeykil, who.se prom, by p. has 
not i.iken i>l.atc. 

To be Ensigns.— Ens. Augustus Barr>, from 
the ijth lligt. vxe Giady, who cxc.; Spencer 
Richardson, gent, without p. vice Maude. 

I3lh Ditto.-—Ens. Johnston Daifot, to be Lieut, 
without p. vice Thomas, dec.; Uullo (»ile«pic 
Buis'ein, gcut. to be Ens. without p. vice Darlot, 
^roin. 

14ih Ditto.-E ds. Robert Spread Gisdy, from 
Olh Regt. to be Ens. vice Barry, who ext. 

28lh Ditto.—Lieut. William RnssoJ, to be Adjt. 
vice Wheeler, who res. the Adjutancy only. 

.lOih Ditto.— Lieut. Andrew Eugene (il>nne, 
from h. p. lltli Regt. to be l.ieui. repa>ing the 
ditt. he nc. when he exc. h. p. 

4«th DiMo.—Lieut. Aitlnir (VNeil l.jsier, from 
tWnd Foot, to be Lieut, vice Day, who exc. 

.'iOth Ditto.— Hon. Edwaid Gambler Monckton, 
to he En«. without p. vice Bentley, prom, in the 
.00th Itegt. 

55lh Ditto.—Lieut. Robert Nairne B<»ye«, to be 
Oapt. without p. vice Nicholson, dec.; Ens. Fie- 
deiuk Joshua Dixon, to be Lieut. by p. vice 
Kretfing, who »•<•!.; Ens. Alexander Clotworthy 
Downing lifiitley, tiom OOth Kcgt, to be Ueui. 
without p. vice Boyea, prom. 

l» 2 iid Ditto.— Lieut. Falwiinl Denny Day, from 
Idth I'oot, lo he Lieut, vice Lj^tor, who exe. 

71th Ohio—.S lafl Ass.-Siirg. .lohn W>ei, lo be 
Surg. vice (Jrant, prom. 

7r>ih Ditto.-j^Lieut.-Gen. Sir Joseph Fuller, 
O (!.H. fiuiii !MUh Regl. to be Col. vice Lieut.- 
(ren. Dunlop.dec. w 

8Cih Ditto.—(’apt. Richaid Beniworlh, fiom 
h. p. 2 * 2 iid Light Drs. U be Capt. vice Robert 
Beniamin Wol.seley, who exc. lec the dift. 

Pfilh Ditto.— Major-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, 
K.C.II. lo be Col. vice Lie«t.-Gen. Sii Joseph 
b'uller, app. to the command ot thH«76th Uegt.; 
As;< SArg. William Henry Fryer, fioin li. p. df 
Dos. Mall, lo be Asaist.-Suig. vice M'Andiew, 
dec 

Hospital StatT.—-Surg. Colqnhoun Grant, from 
7dth Hegt.lo be Sing.ttvthe Forces, vice Jornmet, 
dee.; Ass.-Suig. John FitzGerald, M.D. fioin aJ**! 
Rti*t. to be Staff As.s.-Surg. vice Wallace, app. to 
I'iih Hfgt. ^ 

Memoranda —The date of Capt. Maclean’s pro- 
motioib, in the 20 th Foot, is the 25lh Dec. 1830, 
and not the .Mh April 1831, as formerly stated. 

The names of the Rnsign appointed to th** 8.Mh 


Kegt. on (he 24th Apn(*1828, are Thomas Mont¬ 
gomery M‘ Neill Hamilton. 

Ttpe Chiistian names of Ens. Bisco,*G6th Ufgt 
are George Grattan. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Afiiii, 13. 

Corps of Rl. Engineers.—Mujor-Gcii. Henry 
Evati, to be Col.-Commandant, vice Hunifrcy,dec 

WAR OFFICE, ArutL 20. 

Coldstream Rcgt. Foot Gds.—Lieut, and Capt. 
Biinckmau Broadhead, to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col. by p. vice Cameron, who lel,; Ens. and 
Lieut. Montague Gooige Burgovne, lo be Lieut, 
and Capt. by p, vice Bioadhead; Henry Brand, 
gent, to be Kns. and Lieut, by p. vice Buigoyiie. 

2 nd Regt. Foot.—St. George Henry Stock, gem. 
to be Ens. by p. vice Mathews, app. to thu 31tli 
Regt. • 

3id Ditto. -Capt. Richard Barron, from h. p. 
uiialt. lo be Capt. paying the diff, vice .Valeolm, 
app. to the doth Regt.; Ens. and Adjt. William 
Willie, to have the rank of Lieut. 

3Lsr Ditto.— Lieul.-Coloiiel Ch.'itbiin Hoiace 
Churoliill, fioin h. p. to be Lieut.-Col. vice 

Feddie, app. to 72nrt Regt. 

32iid Ditto.—Kns. John Grogan, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Wilson, prom.; William Ballour, gent, 
to be Kns. by p. vice Grogan. 

3l(ii Ditto.—Ens. Joseph Henry Mathews, trom 
20(1 Regt. to be Ens. vice Eustace, prom. 

tilHh Ditto.—Capt. Geuige lUexander Malcolm, 
liom 3rd Kcgt. to be Capt. vice Geoige Vaughan, 
who ret. upon li. p. rec. the did.; Lieut. Richaid 
B. Fasley, to be Capt. without p. vice Brown, 
die ; SeivLieut, Martin Edwaid Haworth, lo be* 
Fii}»t Lieut. vice Fasley. 

Oltli Ditto,—Lieut. Edmund Wt ight, to be Capt. 
by p. vice Bell, who ret.; Eiih Wilhim John 

James, to be Lieut, by p. vice Wright; Ridiaid 

Be.4, gent, lo be Ens. by p. vice James. 

07lli Ditto.—Ens. Eiiwaid Hoilock Moitiiiiei, 
lo be l.ieut. by p. vne Biooks, who let.; William 
Rous JVlei, gent, to be Kns. by p. vice Mortimer, 

72 im 1 Ditto.—Lieiit.-Col. John Fidiiie, tioiii 31st 
Regt. to be Lieut.-Col. VH P Thomas Fiancis Wade, 
who ret. upon li. p. unalt. 

y.5lh Ditto. —Capt. Henry Duudas Maclean, to 
be M|ior, by p. ^le B]aue,prom. ; Lient. 1 homis 
El. I>>dger AIcock, tobe Capt. by p. vice Maclean ; 
Ens. Alexander Ot'diey V'an Homrigh, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Alcock; John Wliitehornn Lovesey, 
gent, to l>e Ens. by p. vice Van Homiigh. 

OOth Ditto.—\V illiaiii Price Lewes, gent, to be 
Eiiss. by p. vice Clyde, prom. 

Ctmltaclied.— Major Chailes Colins Blane.fiom 
P3(h Regt. to bo Lieut. Col. by p.; Lituit. RtMijainm 
Francis Dalton Wilson, fiom 32nd Regt. to be 
Capt. by p.; £ni.Charles Stannard Eustace, from 
34tii Regt. to be Lieut, by p. 

Staff.—Lieut.-CoL Thomas Francis Wade, h. p. 
to be Depaty Adjt.<Gen. at the Cape of Goi^ 
Hope, vice Lieut.-Col. Charles Angaitus FitzRoy; 
who res. 

Memoranda. — Lieut..Gen. Sir Edward Henry 
ftnnbury, Btfrt. and KX.B. has been allowed lo 
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retire from the Heiviee^ by tlie sale of hu iiiiatt. 
coDiinisdio^i. 

Capt. (JeOJile I'Vfdi'iick Sleel, h. p. 
has beeiialluwtd (o letirc troin the service,by the 
sale of an ooinmissioii. 

TJoiit. Jami'H W'lUiam Taylor, li. p. 69th Foot, 
has been hUo%«c<J to retire from the :>eivice, hytbe 
safe of an niiatt. commission. 

The half pay of tiieundennentloncd cominissaiiat 
office] s his been cancelled fioin the dates slated 
a^'ainst llieir names, they having; accepted coid- 
iiinled iUowances:— 

Deputy A88.>Coin.>Geii. Sli John Murray, Bart.; 
Deputy Ass-Com.-Geii. VVilliaii} Barton. 

Bis Majesty has been ^ranoitaly pleast-d to^rant 


lu t-iiiissioii to the 8btii.orthi' Boyal County Down 
He 4 :iim'nl, to bear on its colours and .ippointmein<> 
the iiarp and nowii, Math the motto, ** Quis se¬ 
pal ah'.* 

His M.ijesty has been giacionsly' pleased to ap¬ 
prove of the 81*11 Re|>t. resnini (he ap;ell.ition 
of “ The l^yal Lincoln Volunteers,” in adilil on to 
Its ."reM iit iHimenra! title. 

Kiratn in the Gazette of the Idth instant.— 
I?*h Fool.—ForLient. I’ehi Patterson,to he (^ipt. 
vice FiVerest, dec. re.ni vice K\erest jnoin. 

80tli Foot.—For (’apt. Ricliard lleiin\oith. fioin 
hr p. * 2 *^iid Light Dis. to be Capt. und ('apt. Hi- 
churd BunM'Orth. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


lilHTllS. 

At ffOveinineiit House, F»ederickt<m, New 
Brunswick, liie Lady ol Licnt.-Colont‘l John J. 
Snodgrass, of a son. 

At Ithaca, one of the Ionian Islands, the Lady 
of Major Parsons, of a son. 

Feb. lOth. At Malta, the Ljply of Dr. Irvine, 
of Ills Majesty's Ship St. Vi,t\tent, of a son. 

March *24lh. At Devoiiporl, the Lady of Geoige 
Rose, Esq. Master ot ills Majc.*>ly's Ship Sama- 
tang, of a daughter. 

At Bedhainpton, llie Lady of Commander M. 
Matthews, R.S. of a son. 

At Aun*{< Hill, the Lady of J. Aylen, Esq. 
Master ol His Majesty’s Ship Madagaseai, of u 
son. 

At CainpbletOMU, the Lady ol Lieai. Mottley, 
R.N. of a son. 

March ^Gth. At EtUnbiirgh, the Lady ol Ln ut.- 
Co’onel F, Roorrie, ot the Bombay EMablish- 
iiicnt, ot a daugliter. 

March 27»h. At Edinburgh, the L.ady of C’apt. 
W. P. Bayly, O'ind Highlaiidt r#, of a 
March :Hst. At Enniskeiry, near Duhliii, the 

Lady of Capt. T. Monck Mason, ll.N. ot a 

daughter. 

At Mylor, the Lady of Capt. Sullivan, ll.N. of 
a son. 

At Farringdon, the Lady of Lieut. Johnson, of 
a son. 

At Romney, the Lady of Lieut. Bedwcll, R.N. 
of a son. u if 

At Cheltenham, the Lady of Capt. the Hon. F, 
Maude, R.N. of a son. 

Afirll l‘2ih. At Banchory, the Lady of Colonel 
Wood, of adaiigJiUr. 

MARRIED. 

Dec. a9th, 1831. At Bahia, Lieut. W. Riall, ot 
His Majesty's Ship Druid, to Elizabeth Frances 
Parkinson, eldest daughter of J. Parkinson, Esq. 
His Majesty's Cdnsul in that province. 

1832. Lieut.. W. Copley, R.N, to Marg.iret, 
daughter of the late J. Tristone, Ksq. of Newcan- 
(le, Staffordshire. 

At the British Embassy at Paris, Lieut. J. C. 
Campbell, 45th Regiment, to LiM'tla, eldest 
datrghter of H. Daunt, Ksq. of ('uik. 

Marrli 27th. At Moipih, Lieiil. Lincfil,in 


Burn, ll.N. to Anna Afaria, yoniigcst daughter ol 
the late Rev. Edward Nicholson, Vic ai of Mil- 
fonl, N'orthninberland. 

At North Berwick, Cipt. H'Miiv dlum 
Bruce, R.N. to M.'iry Minchiii, youngest dan"hte\ 
ot the late Colonel Cieorge l)nliyiii|;le 

At WtHMlham, (^ipt. ('arilton, R.N. von ol the 
late Gen. Cailiton, to HoMUiiond, diughtiu «>t tin- 
late Lieut.-Gen. Oiile, of Westwood ll.ili, Ncji- 
thnmbcrland. 

April .'iid. At Perth, Lieut. Joliii Forlu s, 7.''nh 
Regiment, to Maiy Ann, youngest daughlei ottlu* 
late Mr. 1*. M.icfarlHiif. 

In Edinburgh, Lnnt (hdoind the Hon. Gc*uigi 
Ralph Abcicroinby, nnaltarlu'd, to Loiii’c.i I’c nuet, 
ycujMgesl daiighler of the ilon John il.iy Foilie-', 
one of the Senators ol the Colh'ge of Justice. 

Apill 12lii. At T/niilietli, James Dinm, Ksq. 
Purser. R.N. to Lucy, onlydaugliUr of ihc laic 
Richard Dore, F.sq. formcily H;s Man^iyS J)c 
puty Judge Advocate of llie Colony ol New Sonili 
Walo**. 

April }4tii. Capt. Hood I’lchard-*, Inlfpiy ot 
the Gib Diagooii Guards, to Gliailottr .Siisatnia, 

sicoiul lUugtitci ol* ('apt. M.ciuti, ('.ii. 1< N. aiol 

of the Hon. Mrs. .Mason. 

Apiit lOili. At Flyinunth, Lieut. J. Millett. 

R.N. to Miss (’ole, dau^htei ol-(h)le, Ksq, 

Purser, U.N. 

In London, Capt. the Hon. San^Lcd Hay, of the 
7th Regnneiil ot Foot, ‘"jV' ^■olher of the l’,irl of 
Errol, to Louisa, only daughter of (he Hon. Capl. 
P. Bonverie, R.N. ^ 

In Lonilbii, Lieut. James Sniall, R N. to Fanny, 
second daughter ol I'M ward Hoi ton, Duke 
street, Portmaii square. 

At Faieham, Capt. Ricluird Kirwin IHIL'iiid 
Light Infantry, to Jane Mai*gaiet, eldest daiighier 
of Vice-Admiial Kalkett. 

DEATHS. 

LlKCTKNtNT-COLONKI.. 

Feb. I3tli, 1R,’12. At Cromarty, Noitli Britain, 
Gordon, late Invincibles. 

Fch. 2Glh. M*Lciii, li. p. .3rd Wesl nidiaii 
Rigniiciit. 

Wyborii, h. p. Royal Mamies 
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UAPTALSb. 

July ‘i7lU, ISM. In Trance, Menarfl, late To 
rfij.;n \rtill(*ry. 

, Aii^. At Toonah, IJombay, Hojjg, Glh l^>ot. 
SatiitoTi, 70Ui Foot. ^ 

Nov. Henry Murray, h. p. T^naitarhcd. 

i-Vb. IhI, 183'2. Piiekett, h. p 77tli Foot 
Feb, IlMh. Nii'-li, b. p. Fnattai’licil. 

Feb. 12tb. Fiancia Giaiu> ditto. 

• ^ t< 

9 tlEUT£b\NTS. 

M.iy, (itb, IH.3I. Frintilc, li. p. 7tb Uraijoons? 
Aiii;. SlR. At Jlcni^dl, Tboiii. 1 % 13ib Foot. 

Nov. nth 1S31. Oh the tiile ot Ftaiice, oii 
p home, 3id Foot 

Dee. l‘ 2 th. At Coik, Gninblcton, b. p. Start' 

Corp'i, 

Jan. ‘i'intl, 183*t At Castle Comer, Irel'imt, 
liativo, Uoyal Invincible Aililleiy. 

Feb. 4tli. Frasei, h. p. fitli IiibIi Hiiiiade. 

Feb. 7tii. At Naac, Jielaiui, Ot.tilloii, late 
Uo\,il Irisli Aitillen. 

Feb. Ifilli. Dunbar, h. p. 72n<l Foot 
Maielt ‘iml. ttile, U. p. I’itb Foul. 

Match 8tb. Haiiwm, h. p. lO.’tid Foot. 

Match loth. At Dcvuiiputt, MiUati late Koy.il 
Sap|ici!4 and Miners. 

li'll, Adpitaiil oi Cork Hteruitm^ Uistnct 
>.ssn;,NH. 1 * 

J.iii. Bill, 1811. Grinter, late 2iifl Ro\al \c- 
terati Hatlalion. 

(i.uc>, b. p. I nalt.tchcil. 

Nov. Vblli. Fa)]iM'stci ilim''UU, li. p. 83ul 
Fowl, 

F‘ b. lih, lS3i. Qiiaricr Al.uUr Killy, b. p. 
lib JJi.ii;uon (ruaids. 

J)cr. 2(iib, In.ll. At (I.iUviy, ^ ctinnaiy-Rur- 
<;(wij Kirwait, h. p. dlh t)iai;oon Ou.iid.H. 

C01IMlS.S4niAT 1)£1‘AUI MtNT. 

Sept. 17 tli. At St HomiiiiiO, Depiily-AssiiUnt 

(‘ouiiTn^siiy-Ceni i.il Fou8H*U. g 

Oft. Util, iS;i!. At Patna^ BcDE:al, Ensign 
(b)hii Cunpbelt, d'Jtli Hegimcnt. 

Dor. 2Ut. Commandci Hcnr> John Hatton, 
aged 3t. 

Ih.ii. At R^dock Venn (^)ttagc, Tneiit S. 
Duiic.iii. U.N. ot (ho Ipoasl («uard. 

At Faliiii/iith, auddenij^ Luut, Feters, H.N. 

111 Loiuioii, T. Aldridge, K.ii|. Finscr. R.N. and 
iiniiy )('drfi vSccrotary to Admiral Douglas. 

March iMh. At Malta, of (ever, Mr. John H. 
Dancer, Mate ot His Majesty’s Ship Allred. 

Maich lOih. At Gibraltar, universally rtgret* 
tod, Capt George Riowne, of the dbtli Rifles^j 
ildesT a»n of the Hun. Coloned Rrowne. 

Ar Durham, Major Thonras Hooper, on the 
reined full pay of the Royal Mnriuea. 

At Sen,»Mr. George VVaugham, Master, Uoyal 
N'avy 


At the Uoyal HospUal, Flymonth, Mi. John 
Osrnau, Mastei, R.N. (17H5), altei a. long and 
inness. 

March I7lh. .At Ladyrig, Lieut, Anduw Ku. 
bertsun, aged 41, on half pay of the late U4th U< 
ginienl or Scotch Brigade, iu which he seivid 
during the whole of the Peninstihir war. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Gen. Hutnlrey, Colonel 
Commandant U* F', 

On board His Majesty’s Ship Alfred, otf Napoli 
<^l Romania, Lieut. A. Baring, son ol A. Bating, 
Ksq. M P. 

At CoivaiUe, near Newctsile ou Tyue, Lieut. 
William Selby, K.N. 

March 20th. At Puitsniouth, Onmmauder W. 
Field (1828), in Ins ftOth ye-ti. 
lletircd Commander'riiomas Booklets, 

Lieut. John Hicliards, R.N. 

March 28th. At 38, Gieat King-sfreU, Kdm- 
burgh, aUer a shoit but painful illiit&s, Heniy 
James Jemmetl, Ksq. St.ifl Surgeon to His Ma¬ 
jesty's Fortes. » 

Match 3Ut. At the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Malta, Ml. Barbel, Pui'm i of the S^ylla slowp* 
ot war. 

Apnl 2nd. At Fdinburgh, Lieut. Chdouel 
Geoitte lluniir, of the Hon. East India CoiiipH- 
ny’s Seivict, Mains eM.d)li.'>hinent, son of Dr. 
John Itiinler, St. Aoorew’.*!. 

A])ril 5th. At Mountcharlcs, Litut.-Gen. John 
Hughes, of Bnlkissoek. 

Aptd 7th. At Coik, Lieut. FniicLs Milner 
B.uiy, lulf pay 831(1 legimeiit, only brothei of the 
late Di. Milmi Bany,of that city. He w.is pu- 
4eni at the piinap.d .aclious and .weges which 
took pl.ice during the late PeiiiuHiil.ir wai, and 
reuived wouiitls .it the battles of Talaveia and 
Nivelle, and at the siege of B'tdajos. 

In coii‘i(quence of an accidental f.Ul from the' 
mess-ioom bah ony, Lieut. Colston, 73nl legimeiil. 

Apiil Stii. At Dawlish, having on the pieced- 
lug jMdnd.ty been prematurely confiiii'il, I.ydia 
Fiances wife of Capt. Sir E. \V. C. \^iley, 
K.N. and daughter of James Pitman, hisq. of 
Diiiii iiidcuck bunse, near Exeter, aged 22. 

At Southwick, Lieiit.-Gcu. Dunlop, of Dunlop, 
Colonel ut llie 7.5tb Foot. 

Apiil lllh. In Dublin, Colonel Chailea llaiid- 
lieid, of Hermitage, near Lucan, in (he BOtli year 
of hiH age, 24 years Commi«Mr> OeficrHl ot Ire¬ 
land, Die youngest and last suiviving sou of the 
late Lieut.-Col. John Handheld, who commanded 
the 4(^1 regimem of toot at the siege of l.ouis- 
boiirg. Colonel Cliarle.s Handiicid has left one 
sou, Capt. Edward llundfield, K.N. and seven 
daughters, to lament the loss of ttaeir exemplary 
and tiigUly talented father. 

April I7tli. At Perth, (lie wife of Capt. Archi¬ 
bald Campbell, late S){)th Kegiinent. 

Apiil 20tli. At Plymouth, Lient.-Colonel 
Charles Dasbwood, late 3rd Guards, and fonneily 
British Consul-General of Central Ameiica, aged 
43. 
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KEPT AT THE OUSEUVATORY OF CAPT. yf. II, SMyXIl, AT HEUFORD. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPON[)ENTS. 

The paper of “ I. A.’* addressed to Joseph Hume, Ksip aftd Hhonmlin^ in irrelevant 
matter^ cannot be inserted. Any distinct and practical sngj^^estion of tlie writer >> ill 
meet attention, •' 

We shall be happy to apply the communication of M. F. F, H.’* in the way he 
wishes. 

“ A Naval Officer, residing in the country,” may he assured that ».io efforts nre 
spared to accomplish in a satisfactory manner the objects to ^h[ch he dra\vs our 
notice. There are, as he admits, many difficulties in the case—greater, indeed, than 
he is aware of, or than we can here explain . tliese, however, we hope speedily to 
overcome, without compromising our independence, from which we cannot swerve. 
Our Correspondent is singularly in error in his comparative reference to another 
quarter, as we could clearly prove to him. 

Our excellent friend “ N. C.” will find a practical answer in our present Number. 

Wo shall look out for a vacant lierth for “ The Blue Guardsman,” whose,.hetter 
acquaintance we desire to cultivate. 

Very many communications have been received, which we find it impossible U> 
enumerate in a eatalo/fue raisotint. They shall meet with due attention. 

We repeat our request that communications may not be later, when intended for 
early insertion, than tlie 20th of the month. 

“ Veteranus” has just reached us. \Ve perfectly concur in his views, but suspect 
he has nut perused our later Numbers with attention. We refer liim for instance to 
the first Article of our Number for August HS31, p, 441 ; to our Portfolio in No. 36» 
fol' November last, p. 401; and to the, Pj'.rliamentary Debates relating to the Services, 
which, in a correctedCnd authentic form, are in pri^ess of completion in onr pages, in 
proof that his well-meant suggestions form an essential part of our plan and practice. 
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CONSOLATIONS OK AN OPTIMIST. 

We have considered it right to resume the original resolution witli 
whioh we set out^ to avoid ^1 discussion on particular points of poli¬ 
tics, or t(f meddle with purely party questions* This restriction 
however, does not of course prevent us from attending to those 
broad and philosophical considerations which 'affect the happiness 
of this country^ and as we chance be sincere and thorough-going 
optimists oarselves, we feel naturally desirous to inspire similar feel¬ 
ings in the breast of our readers,*and especially of our brethren in both 
the martial professions. Indeed, we have long been of opinion, that 
there are few duties more binding on the officers of our haj^pily United 
Service, than the determination to make the most of every thing— 
and always to think—to feel—and to say that all will turn out right 
in the end. Soldiers and sailors, in fact, ought to be living “ Can- 
dides,” and to exclaim under the bitterest calamities that “ all must 
be for the best!” But as we are not yet such ct»mplete devotees as 
this degree of faith implies, we think it ma^ not be amiss to show the 
solid grounds—or what we take to be the solid grounds—on which we 
rest our belief. 

Oiir confidence in the stability of the British Constitution in church 
and state, and in all else which it contains that good and great, is 
quite incapable of chfingo, for it resembles the religious faith of a true 
Christian ; and this comj)arison, as we shall endeavour to show, is not 
Qji indecent or improper one, since they are both founded on the very 
same basis. A sound religious faith, wo must always recollect, is not 
in the smallest degree weakened, in right minds, by the severest re¬ 
verses of fortune ; on the contrary, it ought to be, and indeed generally 
is, exalted by temporary calamity; and the occurrence of misfortunes 
and crosses apparently in the very teeth of all justice and reason. 
The generous, the just, the temperate, the pious and the brave, shall 
be visited, to appearance, with more calamities than the profligate and 
irreligious; but we ask, of what is that faith worth which will not 
stand up against these trials ? If then it can be shown that our poli¬ 
tical confidence is sihiilarly founded, we ask, with no less confidence, 

why are we to relinquish our hopes in it, meredy because for our poli¬ 
tical sins lye may happen to be politically chastised for a season. 

It may be inquirea what we mean by our religious and political faith 
being similarlj^munded ? and this leads us to explain the source of our 
optimism with re:'pect,to England,—antfto En^and alone, we beg it 
may be constantly kept in mind, of all the countries in the Avorld, with 
which we have any personal acquaintance. England is the only coun¬ 
try, so far as we know, that may be called essentially, tliat is to say, 
heavily and practically a religiourf country, and one where, in conse¬ 
quence, as we fully believe, good faith between man and man in all 
the ordinary dealings of life, both public and domestic, is the general 
rule of action. Were any circumstance to shake our conviction of this 
being the case, we mean of this country being truly and sincerely a 
religious one, then, but not till thefl, our political optimism might 
begin to ^hake likewise. Nothing, however, that we have seen, or 
heaH, or read abdut of late, bad as many symptoms have been, has 
changed our opinions on this vital “point, and thc^^fore we cannot 

U. 8. Joonyr. No. 43. Jiink i. 
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bring ourselves to feel alarm as to the issue of these threatened changes 
in the structure of'our body politics. Our belief is, that, generally 
speaking, over the whole of England the wise and the good, the best 
informed and the 'ablest inen> have always in the long run possessed 
the real power of directing affairs, and thal however much in a village, 
a city, or even in a government, selfish and turbulent or discontented 
men, despisers of the, long-tried institffcions of their country, careless- 
hearted, individually, in respect to religion, and sincerely hating the 
church establishment, may gain the ascendancy for a time, yet that 
it is not in the nature of things, im a community constituted as ours 
is, that such persons should have it in their power to do any permanent 
mischief, or to direct affairs long. 

We should certainly call it a gr^at permanent mischief, if such 
wicked, ignorant, or unpatriotic persons could essentially alter the 
character and sentiments of the population of the country, break down 
their church, root out their religion, or change their characteristic good 
faith into mere mercenary trickery. 

But in the first place, with respect to the church establishment, let 
us consider on what, politically speaking, it rests ? Not surely on the . 
wealth of its endowments, nor even on the education, the talents, or 
the zeal of its ministers, as many people are apt at times to fancy, but 
essentially on the indestructible soundness of its doctrines, and the real 
excellence of its purposes, together with the practical, and deep-seated 
advantages which it confers daily and hourly upon human society. 
Nevertheless, all these immense advantages are not enough, to give 
even such a church establishment a permanent root in the country. 
There must be superadded the religious opinions and sentiments, that 
is to say, the real convictions of the great mass of the reflecting and 
influential portion of the people, who, we firmly believe, cordially 
• cherish the church establishment on account of its being, in their opi¬ 
nion, necessary to the very existence of the national religion in its 
purity. Unless it be thus sustained, no possible ingenuity, nor any 
exercise of human power, can ever hope to preserve sucli a curious and 
admirable fabric as our Government in Church and State. 

If things in England really be as we suppose,, and there is in point 
of fact a general and sincere religious feeling pervading the great mass 
of English society, (we care little by what denominations the sects 
of religious men amongst us be distinguished,) then it strik<6s us, that 
we do the country great injustice in supposing they tamely allow 
those institutions by Uhich their best hopes are secured, to be rudely 
torn down. If they do, then all we can say is, their religion hangs 
more loosely about them than we had supposed it did, and they are not 
worthy of their institutions and the great good which flows from them. 
But we hope for far better things, and confess we never hear a true¬ 
hearted friend to the long-tried institutions of this country express 
apprehension about the ^urch establishment, that we do not feel 
something of the same displeasure, and almost humiliation, with which 
we should listen to a person expressing doubts as to the solidity of the 
Christian doctrine. And when we hear clergymen expressing such 
. alarms for the stability of church affair!^ we feel pretty much, as we should 
do, were we to hear military or naval officers betraying doubts to their 
capacity for beating the E^enoh again when the war shall bre^ out. 

At the same tirfie, it would give us some cause of uneasiness, were 
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we not to see very general alarm excited throughout tlie country, when 
so many valuable interests are supposed to be at stake. Out of this 
alarm will, undoubtedly, spring the aetermination to defend what is 
valuable in the system, ana the requisite combinations to give that de- 
terminatioSi effect. How it will operate, we mean what will be the 
details, we know not; we do not pretend to be prophets, nor do we 
predict more minutely for the'*British Constitution, than we do for the 
course of other, affairs; but we- merely predict that right reason must 
sooner*or later prevail in such a society as ours, where, as we firmly 
believe, religious sentiment exilts fully as much as ever it did; and 
where good faith is still the general rule—subterfuge and trickery the 
exception; and where talents, information, good sense, and virtuous 
conduct do still, in point of practice, acquire and preserve their ascen¬ 
dency in all things as heretofore, and where the distinctions of rank 
are not only really and truly acknowledged, but in spite of all this 
vulgar outcry, are virtually acted upon throughout the land. 

If all tliese things have existed before, and have made their influence 
felt in times past, why should they cease to do so now, just at the 
moment they are most required ? It is said that men who really wish 
for changes in the constitution have got into high stations of command, 
and that their jjower is now so great that they vdll subvert the institu¬ 
tions of the country. Yes, certainly, if they tan first subvert the 
character of its inlusbitants. But are our principles, moral and religi¬ 
ous, so easy of change ? Is our good faith so readily altered to cun¬ 
ning selfishness ? Is our confidence in long-tried talents and know¬ 
ledge and judicious conduct slight that we will exchange it for 
reliance on mere pretensions to ca])acity ? Are the general and all- 
pervading advantages and pleasures which spring from the distinctions 
of rank, so purely imaginary, as to be given up at the dictation of mere 
theoretical equalizers ? Are the tens of thousands of old liaints, to* 
wliich we have been so long wedded, capable of such immediate flexure 
as is supposed?—or are the ten million millions of deeply-rooted in¬ 
terests amongst us and all the venerable prejudices of this land to be 
plucked up and replanted, as you would transfer so many cabbages ? 

('ertainly not,” it may be answered; ‘^but then,” it may perhaps be 
added, the people are blind to their own true interests; they are 
easily let^ by the nose; they are ahvays subject to enthusiasm; they 
see not before them, they know not what they do, and consequently 
they yield toTfheir own vulgar impulses, or to the eqally vulgar, but 
more adroit eloqjience of some ])lausibl^demag(%iie, who prompts them 
to believe that change is for tlieir good, and when it is all too late they 
repent and have nothing left but to curse their misleaders.” 

To this we might reply, that the people of this country will do no 
sufili thing; they have not so acted in worse times than the present, 
and they will not so act now at the dictation of any man or set of men. 
In France, indeed, this is just what does happen: the Blirabeau of the 
day first rouses the people, and then fancies, good easy man, that he 
can regulate the course of the conflagration, or that having pulled the 
trigger he can direct the discharge* so as to strike only the evils he 
wishes tp remedy. The piece, liowever, is sure to burst in his hands,* 
and all the satisfaction we have, is to know that he himself is blown to 
pieces along with the rest. In tbii country our xK^tal is more true: 
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there is, luckily, lio bursting with us, though tliere he plenty of explo¬ 
sions ; 3>nd all the influence of infinitely more able men than any who 
have yet risen to power amongsf us, and who have ever endeavoured to 
unsettle us, as it has availed nothing in times gone by, will avail nothing 
at the present hour. To suppose the contrary is to believe that we, like 
the French, are without the substance of private and of political virtue, 
and that our institutions are the essentials, and not, as they really 
are, the mere accessories or franie-work of our prosperity. Tliis 
machinery has no sort of virtue lu itself to impart the prindple of 
vitality to a state, any more than a setS)f wheels are capable of impart¬ 
ing motion to a carriage ; and here is the grand mistake of the French, 
and so many other nations. They imagine that free institutions and 
ingenious codes of laws will beget freedom and establisli the rights of 
persons and property. No doubt, institutions help most materially to 
preserve these great blessings, as the wheels we spoke of enable the car¬ 
riage to advance. But if a nation possess in itself the true principles 
of political strength acid freedom, and if it be virtuous and religious, in 
the solid senses^ of these words, it need not fear that it will be tried be¬ 
yond its strength. It is as contrary to sound reason to suppose that the 
designs of a few selfish men, or even of a few mistaken though public- 
spirited men, shall be jible to injure this country permanently, as that 
the same number of ^persons elsewhere shall be able to give strength 
and freedom to an enslaved, ignorant, or vicious country. None but the 
wildest dreamers on such matters imagine that any possible set of in¬ 
stitutions would impart true freedom to the Turks; but, in our opinion, 
it is a dream quite as wild to suppose tljat if we are only true to our¬ 
selves, the freedom, strength, and virtue of England, are capable of being 
overturned, or even, in any material degree, injured. 

For a time the people of this country are often led to the wrong side ; 
they may be seduced to listen to demagogues, and prompted to shout 
for change, but this does not last long; and though it be proverbially 
more easy to go down to Avernus, than to retrace the upward steps, 
there is no reason to imagine that in this country any sudden mischief, 
any more than any sudden good, can ever be done. Measures may be 
adopted, we grant, which shall have the effect in ^ime of supping our 
foundations, and eventually of bringing down the whole edifice; but 
this, we conceive, cannot happen if the true-hearted men in fhc coun¬ 
try are even moderately faithful and courageous—and as we have not 
the smallest doubt that they will be much more than m^erately ener¬ 
getic when it comes faSrly to fiie push, we confess, aur optimism, so 
far from waning, only increases, for we foresee out of these very trou* 
bles a real accession of political strength to the genuine conservative 
cause, and a firmer clenching of the rivets whjch bind the state toge¬ 
ther. That the names of many things will be altered, we think pro¬ 
bable, and that very considerable injustice will be perpetrated, and 
considerable practical evils may arise from these changes, is very possi¬ 
ble ; but that all things in public life will readjust themselves, we have 
no more doubt than we have that private good sense and virtuous con¬ 
duct will alwaya sooner or later gaiif the day in this country. We again, 
and again, however, beg it may be recollected, that our political optimism 
relates to England only, because it is here alone that talents and sound 
principles have their due-wei^it in the eventual regulation of every 
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i/p TO TftK ASSEMBLING OF THE PRESENT EXPEDITION. 

• * 

BV AN EYE WITNESS. 

[Whilk we are happy to record, upon competent authority, the ac¬ 
tual incidents detailed in this Narr^itive, we must "uard ourselves, as 
ueutrafs, from identification with the political bias of the gallant 
writer.—En.] * 

Whkn Don Miguel abolished the constitution of Portugal, the gar¬ 
risons of the Azores, with the exception of Terceira, declared for him. 
The inliabitiuits took little or no part in this movement; and it is re- 
niiirkable that this island, perhaps destined to be the cradle of rege¬ 
nerated Portugal, where the troops remained faithful to the Queen, 
were more attached to Don Miguel than the others, who, generally 
speaking, leaned to Donna Maria and the constitution. 

The Portuguese refugees from Plymouth, it is well known, made an 
attem])t to land at Terceira, and when in sight of their own port, and 
expecting to meet their friends and relations, were driven off by a 
liritish squadron sent for that puryiose by the existing Administration. 
Under these circumstances they decided on not*again putting them¬ 
selves under English protection, and proceeded to Brest, where they 
were kindly received by the French Government, who supplied them 
•with funds that enabled them to proceed in small parties to Terceira, 
where they joined their means to those of the garrison, and endeavoured 
to make their position tenable. 

In the summer of Ut29 an expedition was fitted out at St. Michael’s 
against this last citadel of Portuguese independence, under the orders 
of the Captain-General Prega, consisting of two sail-of-the-line, seve¬ 
ral frigates, corvettes, and between two and three thousand troops; 
a descent was attempted in Praga Bay, but tliey were repulsed with 
great slaughter by a gallant band, headed by Count Villa Flor, who 
arrived a few days before, preferring poverty and honourable retirement 
at T(;rceira to the enjoyment of his estates under the actual ruler of 
Portugal. Count Pahnella came over shortly after,—a Regency was 
estublisljf;d, and the island, which is strong by nature, was put in 
a most resp^f;;^able state of defence. After the discomfiture of Don 
IMiguel's expedition the greater parf of th| squadron returned to 
Lisbon, leaving a few ships to blockade the island. These vessels soon 
became a greater annoyance to French and British commerce than to 
the Terceireans; who continued to receive supplies from their friends 
in France and England without much difficulty. Portuguese constitu¬ 
tionalists flocked to their standard, and this little army soon became 
formidable to the neighbouring islands. It is necessary to see the 
works established at Terceira, to be able to appreciate sufficiently the 
perseverance of this little band, serving almost without pay, the officers 
contenting themselves with the ratipns of the soldiers, and still bearing 
a most respectable appearance.. The Regency showed a noble example 
. and lived with the greatest frugality, and nothing could be more 
delightful than the happiness an^ contentment that reigned in this 
little state; their cause was good, and they lookid forward to better* 
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days. Many of tlie principal inhabitants gave up the revenue of their 
estates for the support of the cayse, and became soldiers, and as it was 
impossible to make them all officers, they Joined a corps jhat had been 
formed of noblemen and gentlemen, composed^ of the best blood of 
Portugal, many of whom had been students at Coimbra,*' and were 
obliged to leave their homes in conseqnence of the opposition they 
made to Don Miguel. * 

In the spring of 1830, the aggre&ions against British commerce 
became so outrageous, that the Briton and Undaunted frigates were 
sent off to the Western Islands, and the Galatea was despatched to 
Lisbon to obtain redress for the capture of British vessels which liad 
been sent into that port. Abundance of apologies were offered to the 
Consul-General and promises of satisfaction, which, however, was 
limited to the release of the vessels and the dismissal of the captain of 
the Diana. The papers of the captured ships were detained on various 
pretexts, and no indemnity was given for their seizure. On the acces¬ 
sion of the present adVninistration the Briton was sent with a squadron, 
which, under a threat of blockading the Tagus, obtained the required 
satisfaction. 

These disputes with our Government, and subsequently more serious 
ones with the Frencl*? encouraged the Regency of Terceira, whose 
resources were nearly at an end, and who found it absolutely necessary 
for their very existence to extend their dominion oVCr the other islands, 
to fit out an expedition against Fayale, which had been left for some 
time without a protecting squadron. Three small armed vessels were 
procured, and several Knglish schooners hired for the conveyance of 
troops, and early in June they arrived off Fayale. Light winds and 
strong currents unfortunately swept thqpi through the channel of Pico, 
and prevented the British and American Consuls, who were requested 
by the Governor to treat for the surrender of the island, from com¬ 
municating with Count Villa Flor, the commander of the expedition. 
As it was necessary to obtain a footing for the.ir troops and an anchor¬ 
age for their frail barks, St. George’s was attacked and carried after a 
considerable resistance. The arrival of a Portuguese corvette in Fayale 
roads aroused the courage of the garrison, which now^repared for a vigor¬ 
ous defence; this was a most unfortunate occurrence for the Terceireans, 
whose means were small, and doubts were entertained whether they 
would be able to accomplish the primary object of the exjgdition; they 
however found a secui^ anchorage for their small squadron, during 
a succession of bad weather, and they had the pleasure of seeing the 
corvette driven from her anchorage in a gale of wind, and at the same 
time received intelligence of the capture of another Portuguese corvette 
by a small French squadron which suddenly appeared in those seas. 
The weather continuing unfavourable, it was impossible with their 
small vessels to attack F^ale in the absence of the corvette; they 
however crossed over to Pico, and established themselves opposite the 
town, which is about eight miles distant, and there they learned that 
Don Pedro had touched at Fayale in his way to Europe; this circum¬ 
stance infused fresh spirits into their little army. 

On the information of the intended expedition reaching the Foreign 
Office, the Galatea was despatched to watch over British interests, and 
, after touching at l^t. Blichael’s aii^ Teroeira, arrived on tlie 10th of 
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June at Fayale^ and found the contending parties* in the situation 
described^ The anchorage at this island is good^ you may either lie 
close to the town, and ride out all galeS with safety, or take up a posi- 
tioiuat a suthcieut distance"to slip when necessary, and run out of 
either passage as mosif convenient. The town is beautifully situated, 
the country richly cultivated, and nothing can be more magnificent 
than the island of Pico opposite^ with its extinguished volcano towering 
above the clouds—*the island of St. George also, at some distance, adds 
to the beauty of the scenery. Pico produces a great quantity of grapes, 
the wine is brought over to Fa 3 hile, where it is prepared, and it takes 
its name from the latter island. There is a considerable whale fishery 
amongst the islands, and great numbers of American ships touch at 
Fayale on their way to the South Seas, and take whales in sufficient 
quantity to pay for the refreshments the island produces; abundance 
of vegetables are cultivated for the supply of this demand, which the 
Americans call their sauce, 

TJie arrival of the Galatea was hailed with great joy, not only by the 
English but by the inhabitants, all of whom were favourable to Donna 
IMaria; and, indeed, some time before the young men of the island had 
attempted a revolution, and actually possessed themselves of the fort, 
but want of concert and a leader made them^ an easy prey to the 
garrison when they recovered from their first alarm. Fayale is de¬ 
fended by two very respectable batteries, one at each end of the bay, 
connected together by a sea-wall which extends to the two capes; this 
renders an attack by boats on that port quite out of the question. 
Port au I’in, a small harbour to the south-west, is also strong and 
separated from the bay bjr a small isthmus which connects a promontory 
to the main land, and might be made very strong. Praga Bay, on the 
other side of the cape, is also tolerably well defended. 

The garrison consisted of five hundred very disorderly men, and the • 
discipline was so much relaxed that they threatened to abandon the 
island and ]>tllage the town; the militia was also considerable; assisted 
by a corvette of twenty-four guns, which returned to the anchorage a 
few days after the arrival of the Galatea, so far from having any 
thing to dread they bad force enough, if well managed, to attack and 
destroy the whole expedition at their anchorage. Fortunately for the 
Terceireyis, a good understanding did not subsist between the Captain 
of the corvette and the Governor; the former was supposed to lean to 
the opposite'yarty, and endeavoured to keep well with both sides. 
Application was made to the commander of tlAs Galatea to detain the 
English vessels said to be serving with the expedition, which he 
declined on the following grounds:— 

1st. There was no authentic information that the vessels emjjloyed 
w^re English. 

2nd. It was not contrary to the law of uatipns neutrals being hired 
by a belligerent taking their chance of capture by the opposite party. 

3rd. As these vessds were not fitted out in England with the in¬ 
tention of assisting either party, but were simply trading, they did not 
come under the roreigii eulistinent 4)U1; and lastly, the Galatea had 
orders to interfere in no maniiel: whatever with either party- 
‘These orders were rigorously enforced, no officer was allowed to be 
on shore after sunset, and very little communication was held with the 
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inhabitants; no rintercourse was permitted with Pico, and a boat that 
came off under the ^etence of selling wine, was dismissed forthwith. 

Tbe’Terceireans made several attempts to gain the captain of the 
corvette, or to induce him to withdraw, but without effect; both par¬ 
ties seemed to fear each other The captain of the corvette was 
afraid of being boarded in the night, or burnt; tlie Terceireans were 
apprehensive of being met half chanii:?! over and destroyed, and in 
truth, they had the greater reason to he cautious, as their all depended 
on this expedition. The Constitutional party at Fayale weie most 
anxious; every morning at daylightcthe windows were crowded, in 
hopes of seeing the flotiUa, but every morning brought its disappoint¬ 
ment. Things remained in this state till the 22nd, when a council of 
war was held, and it was decided to withdraw the garrison, and con¬ 
duct them to St. MichaeTs in the corvette, an American brig, an £iig- 
lish and Brazilian schooner, which they hired for that puripose. The 
same reason that existed for non-interference with English vessels in 
the name of the H^ncy, prevented the commander of the Galatea 
interfering with the hiring of the English schooner for the convey¬ 
ance of Don Mirael's troops. 

The 23rd of July was fixed for the embarkation. The presence of 
the British frigate, it was hoped, would prevent any irregularity, and 
also from carrying th^ir threat of plundering the town into execution. 
At ten o’clock the drums began to. beat, the troops were marched in 
from their several stations, and every thing had the appearance of 
going off with order and regularity; the Governor, however, very im¬ 
properly went on board the iirst, leaving the second in command t<» 
superintend the embarkation. At three, the corvette made the signal 
to weigh before half the troops were embarked, and sent an order to 
the second in command to embark immediately, with which he very 
«reluctantly complied. At half-past three she weighed, and stood out 
. of the bay with a light breeze, leaving the others to shift for them¬ 
selves* The troops thus left alone, for the odicers followed the second 
in command, amused themselves by bring in'the most wanton manner 
on the unarmed inhabitants. A young Englishman was mortally 
wounded; and a shot from an unknown hand, passed close to a win¬ 
dow of the Cunsurs house, where he was standing with the Com¬ 
mander of the Galatea observing the embarkation. This house is some 
distance from the quay, and this shot was the first intimation that 
mischief was going on. The firing was supposed at Srrst to be the 
soldiers discharging their blank cartridge on going o^. Intelligence 
of what was passing at the point of embarkation, was brought to the 
Consul’s shortly after, and things wore a most unpleasant aspect. The 
Corregidor (who had taken reiugc with the Consul, under the appre¬ 
hension of ill-treatment) was desired to inform the commanding-officfr 
of the militia, that he would be held responsible for any more English 
blood that might be spilt; this gentleman was nowhere to be found. 
The Corregidor was tiieii called upon to put himsolf at the head of 
the militia, which, after much difficulty, he consented to do if accom¬ 
panied by several of the Galatea’s officers, mho were in the Consuls 
house for its protection. This pfurty sallied out well armed, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the Fort« which was close to the point of embarkation; there 
limy found the militia straggling uitfaout officers, many soldiers still on 
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shore, some djunk and few sober. A guard was immediately collectedi 
the militia fell in, the stragglers were secured, and in a few minutea 
order was restored. Had this measured not been adopted, God* knows 
what might have happened. * 

Tlie corvette was this time out of the bay; the American brig, 
still at anchor, but making every elfort to get away ; the wind was 
light, and every appearance of>a calm. The man who shot the Eng<- 
lishman was supposed to be oi^ board of her. ‘ The Corregidor was 
pressed to go on and him, but in vain. No time was to be lost. 

An olBcer accompanied by Mr. kiane, an English merchant, put off in a 
two-oared boat, and demanded the culprit, giving the commanding oiB- 
cer to understand, the brig would be uetained if he was not given up. 
An immediate search was ordered, but he was nowhere to be found. 
It was now nearly calm, Villa Floras troops had imshed off from Pico, 
and were fast approaching, Apprehension was entertained on board 
the brig, that they would be boarded and put to the sword; and at the 
urgent request of Don Miguers soldiers, an officer was sent to Count 
Villa Flor, to say they would surrender, and that he trusted • there 
would be no unnecessary effusion of blood. By this time, the com¬ 
manding officer of militia made his appearance, and having put him¬ 
self at the head of his men, raised the standard of Doima Maria, which 
was greeted by the inhabitants with vivas a thousand times repeated. 
Count Villa Flor's^troops, consisting of 600 men, now landed in two 
divisions, one at Praga, and another in the town; and in an incredibly 
short time they were all disposed of with the greatest order and 
rcgularitv. There was neither rioting nor drunkenness, nor any excess 
winch might have been expected from the degree of excitement they 
were under, and in the night occupation of a town. The city was 
brilliantly illuminated, and the Count and his principal officers were 
entertained at supper at the British Consurs. 

Of tlie 6(K) troops which composed Don Miguel’s garrison, little 
more than 100 esc;iped. The rest were captured in the American brig 
and Brazilian schooner, and treated with the greatest humanity, and 
witli the exception of the people who were released from prison, amus¬ 
ing themselves in.conducting their enemies to the quarter they had 
just quitted, no reaction took place; and, indeed, it was impossible 
for officers and men to behave with more regularity than the highly- 
disciplined troops of the llegency. The men were well clothed and 
well appoiu^d, and a corps of cadets, composed of the first of the 
Portuguese youths, gho\ved an example of discipline and good order. 
Next morning, Donna JVIaria was proclaimed, and illuniinalions order¬ 
ed for three nights. The Galatea saluted her fiag, a dinner was given 
on board to Count Villa Flor and his principal officers, who were re- 
^'eived with manned yards, and under a salute; in the evening there 
was a grand ball on shore, and Fayale resumed its wonted gaiety. 
The Portuguese officers formed themselves into bands, and in the 
evening serenaded the principal inhabitants; the only circumstance 
that damped the general joy, was the death of Mr. Serle, the young 
man who was shot, and who was a great favourite with the inha* 
bitants of the island. The* murderer was fortunately apprehended, 
Tried by a courUmartial, and shot a few days after. A garrison of 
300 men was left at Fayale, and the rest of the troops returned to 
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Terceira^ to prepare for their expedition against St. Michael’s^ which 
they determined to'undertake if a sufficient quantity of shipping could 
be fbuhd. * 

The Gkdatea left Fayale on the 3rd^ ahd anchored tWo days after at 
Angra, the capital of Terceiro. The roadstesfd is not good^ and can 
only bo attempted in summer; to ride out a gale would be dangerous^ 
ana to slip extremely difficult. The to^ is well situated^ and the coun¬ 
try rich in grain; a great quantity ofiwhich was exported before it was 
occupied by the Constitutionalists^ who now consumed the greater part 
of it. Alont Brazil is a high promontofy, connected to the main land by 
a narrow isthmus^ which is very well aefended> and is inaccessible at 
all points except the proper lauding place; it is capable of containing 
a number of men> and can maintain many head of cattle. The captaiu 
and officers were well received by the Regency^ and entertained at 
dinner. In the evening there was a brilliant collection of as tine 
young men as ever appeared in any country* The Countess Villa 
Flor was present^ a l^autiful and amiable woman ; she braved a win¬ 
ter's passage in a small sloop^ and in spite of the blockade^ joined her 
husband, and the cause to which she was enthusiastically devoted. 
Next morning a regiment of caf adores was reviewed, and appeared iu 
excellent order. Officers and men wore long beards, which they had 
Towed not to shave till'the establishment of Donna Maria on the throne 
of Portugal; after tne review a second breakfast w;is in readiness, and 
horses to conduct them over the island. Active preparations were mak¬ 
ing to get the expedition ready before reinforcements could arrive from 
Portu^, but they were greatly deficient of transports. Orders had 
been sent to Fayale to hire American whalers, and on that depended their 
ulterior movements. The troops of the Regency consisteu of between 
four and five thousand men, including a corps of cadets well clothed 
nnd disciplined; the men had not been paid for some time, and looked 
forward to the possession of these islands as a means of obtaining their 
arrears. There was, however, no discontent amongst the military; the 
inhabitants, as may be supposed, were anxious to see an end put to the 
wars in their islands; their contributions were necessarily heavy, and 
their trade much cut up, having been entirely shut out from Portugal 
since the rule of Don Miguel. The Galatea quitted Terceira on 
the 7tb, very much gratified with the reception they met with, and 
leaving their hearty wishes for success behind them, which 'was all 
they had to give. On the 8th of July she arrived at Sv. Michael's, 
which was in some alai^; the*corvette and English schooner had 
arrived, and the Governor of Fayale was under trial by a court- 
martial. Exertions were making to put the island in a good posture of 
defence; the town, which is named Delgada, is well built and tolerably 
clean; it is defended by two batteries, and the landing is difficult; it 
would, require a couple of frigates to silence them both. Farther to 
the easterard, between Delgada and Villa Franca, is a fine sandy bay 
whiiffi had been .well fortified, and was too strong Ibr the Terceireons 
to land witheut an efficient naval force, particularly in face of a cor¬ 
vette of twenty-^our guns, strongr enough to blow their musquito 
fleet out of the neater. There are few*£nding-place8 to the south¬ 
ward, and only one or two very difficult to tbe eastward. The Cap- 
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tain-General «tren{;thened every point in the neighbourhood of the 
town, and neglected the north end of the island, where few troops were 
stationed, the coast being bold and difficult of access. The g&rrison 
conskted of 1500 men, and' 2000 militia, with a very line train of 
artillery, wsll clothed,*well appointed, and well paid; against this 
force and a corvette of twenty-four guns, it required considerable en¬ 
terprise to risk an attack, and^few people on the island supposed it 
would be atteiopted. Several vessels from England, not finding a 
freight *back, went to Terceira in hopes of being employed, and in 
point of fact, were taken up by*the Regency. A cutter appeared off, 
occasionally, under Donna Alaria’s colours, and frequently came within 
three miles of the corvette, which however never moved. In the niglit 
proclamations and letters for various individuals were landed, and the 
Captain-General, who had hitherto conducted himself with great mo¬ 
deration, urged by the commander of the forces, commenced a severe 
])crsecution against all persons suspected to favour the Constitution¬ 
alists, and also against those to whom letters oj proclamations were 
addressed, the greater part of which had been intercepted. He also 
wrote to the commanding officer of the Galatea, accusing him of favour¬ 
ing this correspondence, which however was not the case. The pro¬ 
clamations were in circulation before her arrival, and the only inter¬ 
ference with either party was by informing the (Japtain-General that 
no English vessels diould be taken up, utdess security was given for 
payment; this and the knowledge that the English were favourable 
to the Terceireans, caused a great coolness with the authorities. The 
Consul was also particularly obnoxious to the Captain-General, and 
several attempts had been made to procure his removal, in consequence 
of some assistance he had given to several Constitutionalists to escape 
from the island; they had thrown themselves on Ids mercy, and it was 
impossible he could have acted otherwise. 

The troops were paraded before the Captain-General every morning, 
and on passing the Consul's house, where the frigate's officers were, a 
double allowance of Don Miguel's tune, called fuero malladosy a name 
given to the Constitutionalists, was sure to be given. No insults, how¬ 
ever, were offered *to the English, and parties were formed in tho 
country as if nothing was expected. The idea of Villa Flor attacking 
St. Michael's was laughed at by the Miguelites, who however kept 
strengthening all the weak parts near the town; those best in&rmed 
even doubte^whether they would be able to procure a sufficient num¬ 
ber of vessels, and the first certain information of their coming, was by 
a letter from a soldier at Terceira to his wife, a servant at the Consul's, 
desiring her to get him a good supper by a particular day, as they 
had procured vessels enough to bring over a sufficient force to ensure 
Oliccess. 

On the 23rd of July Mr. Serle, the father of the young man shot at 
Fayale, touched at St* Michael's from Lisbon, and there learnt the 
death of his son; he brought the news of the French having forced 
the Tagus, and there dictated terms to the Portuguese Government. 
The Consul very naturally cooimunicated this intelligence to the Cap- 
tain-Gpneral, and to the English merchants interested in the Lisboit 
trade, and was much surprise next morning to see a prodamation 
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placax^ed in th« town contradicting the whole story^ and accusing him 
and Mr. Serle of haring fabricated it to disturb the tranquillity of the 
island; and holding the English inhabitants up to odium as being 
inizni^ to the government. Air. Reed Very properly called upon the 
Governor to withdraw this, and for an explaimfion. The dhly reply he 
received was, that orders had been given to the Corregidor to commence 
a summary prosecution against him. 6n this being represented to the 
Captain of the Galatea, he waited o» the Governor of the island, who 
was a very good and moderate man, and recommended him t*6 advise 
the Captain-General to pause, ere he treated the British Consul in the 
same arbitrary manner he did the Portuguese, as it would lead to angry 
discussions with him, which had better be a\'oided in the present state 
of the island: this hint had the desired effect, and nothing more was 
heard on the subject. 

On the 28th orders arrived for the Consul to proceed to Terceira, 
and investigate the circumstance of a British vessel having been forced 
into the service of thg Regency and lost; he did not, however, consider 
it advisable to proceed till it was ascertained positively whether the 
island was to be attacked or not, and on the 30th of July the Galatea 
sailed for Terceira for that purpose. On the afternoon of the Ist, 
half way between the islands, a convoy of thirty-three sail was dis¬ 
covered, consisting pt a large merchant ship under French colours, 
thirteen schooners, and the remainder large sailing-boats, full of troops, 
under convoy of two small armed schooners, steering towards the north¬ 
east end of the island* On the first appearance of the Galatea she was 
taken for the corvette, and the schooners hauled out from the convoy, 
it haviugbeen determined to carry her by boarding. The Galatea hoist¬ 
ing her colours undeceived them, and they made sail to speak her; as 
this, however, would have bad the appearance of interfering, and if 
^een from the island might nave compromised the English at St. 
Miebaers, she made all sail away and anchored at one in the morning. 
As no assistance was given to one party, no intelligence was com¬ 
municated to the other, and fortunately they never came to ask it. 
The telegraphs had been changed the day before and did not work, and 
the Captain-General received no information of the«'convoy being off till 
seven in the morning. The alarm guns were then fired, and the drums 
beat to arm&—at eight the light troops marched off,—-at nine ^he main 
body and the militia, after l^ing paraded before the Captain-General 
and harangued, were put in motion, accompanied by a"fine train of 
artillery, all in high ord4r and apparently in great spirits; the corvette 
slipped at the same time, but by her manoeuvres she did not appear 
very anxious to disturb ^em. At ten the Captain-General len the 
to>w& in his carriage, attended by a numerous sfaff, and fixed his head¬ 
quarters two leagues off. The Governor of the island was posted in 
the castle with pikemen, and a considerable number were stationed in 
the town to preserve order ; all their dispositions seemed good, with 
the exception of not leaving a few regular troops in the town who 
could be depended upon, and this neglect can only be accounted for by 
the authorities believing to the last that the inhabitants were favour¬ 
able to Bon Miguel’s government. 

The convoy feU to leeward as far as tbe>difa8tero8 during the night. 
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and did not get ubreaat of their laading-pkce till eieht; which was the 
time the ligjit troops left the city. The j)lace of de^rkation was very 
bad, only one person being able to get up at a time; but it was some 
‘distance from Ribiera Grande where a detachment of troops were 
stationed ; and the only Vesistance they met with was from a priest and 
a few old men and women Tailing down stones; the former was shot and 
fell over the cliff, and the oth^ were dispersed:—a serjeant s party 
w'ould have effectually prevented their landing. The Count Villa Plor 
and a few cadets were the first who scrambled up the cliff; by nine 
their whole force, consisting of lOflO men, including officers and eighty 
cadets, were on shore, having nothing but their arms; their provisions 
were even left behind, and with this small force, after recovering from 
the fatigue of mounting the cliff’, they took the road of Ribiera Grande, 
ileterniined to conquer or die—there was no retreat, and if taken no 
mercy to be expected. In two hours they fell in with Don Miguel’s 
Ca^'udores, and after some skirmishing, drove them’ back with the loss of 
a field-piece, which was a great acquisition. Thev bivouacked for the 
night in the district of Maya, and were well supplied with provisions. 
At daylight they were again in motion, and after a severe march and a 
good deal of skirmishing arrived in front of a very strong position taken 
up by the Commander of Don Miguel's forces between Ribiera Grande 
and Porto Formosa; at eleven, their disposition for the attack being 
completed, they wero themselves suddenly assailed on their left flank 
and rear by a detachnieut of 500 men, who had crossed from Villa 
Franca and the Fournes. The Miguelites thought the day their own, 
and cheered from their position, but stood firm. The Terceireans, no 
way dismayed, faced about a detachment, routed their assailants, and 
then attacked the position in front and ffank with sa much vivacity, 
that the Miguelite troops were immediately routed and dispersed, 
leaving six pieces of artillery behind them; the chase lasted till four * 
o'clock. The JMiguelites lost between 4 and 600 killed, the Tercei¬ 
reans about fifty. The former brought into the field 1500 regular 
troops, and nearly 2000 militia, the latter certainly not favourable to 
their cause, but they were placed in the front, were obliged to fight, and 
suffered severely; the latter 1600 men. 

During the 2nd all was quiet in the town, and no certain intelligence 
of their hjving effected a landing had reached the city; all was kept 
as secret as possible, it was however supposed a landing had been madie 
near Porto Ferniosa. The Galatea was moored close in, and the marines 
were kept in readiness to land in the %vent of tumult or confusion. 
The Captain-General returned to town at midnight, and sent Mr. 
Ivans, au English merchant, to inform the Commander of the Ghlatea 
that a landing had been effected and possession takerr of the district of 
Mgya; he also requested protection on board the Galatea in case of 
need; this request required consideration, if granted, it would certainly 
be an interference, and if refused, it might be said, and indeed the 
argument was made use of by the Captain-General, that as Gen. Valdez, 
a constitutional governor, was received on board an English ship-of- 
war at Madeira, the same favour should be shown to him. The case 
of Valdez, was however, diffefent; he certainly would have’lost hia* 
life; the Captain«General stood in no danger: a middle course was 
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therefbire pargued* and he was recommended to secure a passage in 
an English ship that had arrived the day before for re&esl^ents. In 
the fiolorning he received a des^mtch from the Commander of the Forces, 
informing him he was waiting the attack with great coniidence,.in an 
excellent position; he therefore suspended for Ihe present'engaging his 
passage, and fixed his head-(]^uarters at the castle. 

Many people had by this time assentbled in the streets, and began to 
insult those obnoxious to them—-the higher class of Portuguese kept 
out of the way. The Consul, the Captain of the (Galatea, and some 
English merchants recommended atdhr, and they succeeded in preserv¬ 
ing peace and tranquillity. It was pointed out to the inhabitants, that 
if a tumult once arose, they might themselves be the sufferers; and they 
showed eveiy disposition to attend to this advice. About noon a young 
Portuguese just arrived from England gave a viva for Donna Maria; all 
farther advice was useless; she was instantly proclaimed by the popu¬ 
lace and pikemen, but no respectable persons were present. The 
Captain-OeneraTs v^ife became alarmed at this movement, and sought 
refuge in the Consul's house, where she removed her baggage, which, 
by the way, had been before packed up. She was followed by the mem- « 
bers of the junta, and all the public officers, who had no hesitation in 
asking an asylum from the Consul, whom only a few days before they 
wished to imprisop. The castle was still quiet, and the garrison 
shouted for Don Miguel; but the Captain-General and Governor, sus¬ 
pecting it would not remain so long, retired to the Government-house, 
and from thence over the wall which separated his premises from the 
Consul's. They were no sooner out of the castle than Don Miguel's 
flag was struck, Donna Maria's hoisted, and a salute fired. By this time 
there was a good deal of confusion, men were seen running about with 

{ likes and muskets, ethers with drawn swords and bayonets, calling out 
ustily for the young Queen, and obliging all those they met to do the 
same; the wine was beginning to work, and there was every apnearance 
of a row; no person thoi^ht of preserving order, and still less of 

securing themselves against the Miguelites, should they return either 
victorious or beaten. At last a few people were collected who had 
the appearance of officers, and were recommended to send into the 
castle every man with fire-arms, and all the pikemen, with the excep¬ 
tion of thirty or forty to keep order; and also to find some respectable 
person to put himself forward and preserve the peace. They fixed on 
M. Andr6 de Pento, one of the richest and most respect^ffole men on the 
island, and the only mhmber of the municipality to be found; the rest 
had stowed themselves away in all directions. He accepted the trust, 
and immediately requested the Galatea's marines might be landed to 

E reaerve order. As no intelligence had arrived of what turn aflairs 
ad taken in the country, it was a delicate reduest to comply with, Apd 
in the event of bloodshed in the town an equally delicate one to refuse. 
The Mignelite Judge of Ribiera Grande, in the act of taking refuge in 
the Ckmaurs house, being shot on the stair, and which act might have 
led ^ an attack on the whole party, at once decided the question; 

were sent to the Galatea, and in five minutes the marines were 
on shore. 

It had been stipulated with the Provisional Government, that in the 
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event of Pon Miguel's troops coming back in a body^ either defeated 
or victorious? the castle should be left open for the marines'to re¬ 
tire to? and from thence embark imnfediately* They had sc'arcely 
• formed on the •quay, when a report arrived that Don Miguel's troops 
were entering the town^ The marines were immediately marched into 
the Consul's yard, and the gates shut. The troops turned out to be the 
stragglers returning from the fiedd of battle, bringing intelligence of a 
total rout. It now became necessary to afford some protection to Don 
Miguel's defeated soldiers as they came in; the first officer who ap* 
peured, was twice fired at; a boy^as killed and another wounded, and 
several were rescued from the fury of the mob; humanity required 
some interference; two parties of marines, an officer at the head of 
each, accompanied by a Portuguese gentleman to explain the nature of 
their mission, patrolled the streets, and prevented any farther excesses. 
Another party of Portuguese were stationed at the entrance of the 
town, to disarm the soldiers and conduct them to the castle. The 
Cuptain-Gcneral was required by the Provisional Government to 
embark, and at their request a guard of marines was furnished him. 
The Consul, the Captain, and several of the Galatea's officers, accom¬ 
panied his family to the boats, and saw them safe off. They were 
cheered by the people in the castle, but whether for joy at their going 
off, or respect for their persons, it is hard to say; he was a good quiet 
man if left to himself, and his wife was a woman of some spirit. Se¬ 
veral of his staff were bad subjects, and richly deserved to be detained, 
but the government made no distinction. ]\Iany of Don Miguel's 
officers were brought in, and allowed to go to their quarters on 
parole; the men were conducted to the castle and were well treated. 
The Galatea's marines occasionally patrolled the streets; the town was 
spontaneously and brilliantly illuminated, and at midnight all was as 

? uiet as if nothing had happened. Next morning at ten o'clock the 
Jount Villa Flor, at the head of his troops, entered the town, and 
was greeted by the inhabitants with the greatest joy; the windows 

were lined with well-dressed females, wearing the colours of Donna 
Maria, which had been some time in readiness; the convents poured 
forth their artificial powers, and even the Miguelite convent in the 
square was decorated with her colours. The troops were formed in 
front of the Government House, and Donna Maria was proclaimed 
with the ^greatest enthusiasm. The corvette stood in at noon, but 
seeing the flag changed, made all sail to the westward; had a little 
management been used, she might have been g^cured, as it was sup¬ 
posed the Captain only waited a plausible excuse to give her up. 
Count Villa Flor and his principal officers were entertained at the 
hospitable board of the British Consul-General; the whole story of 
embarkation, crossing ovbr, landing, and the battle, was talked, over 
wi^ great joy and dmight; patriotic toasts were given by the English 
and Portuguese, the latter seemed perfectly to understand the English 
manner of rejoicing; and at a late hour the party broke up, as happy 
as such a gallant set of fellows deserved to be- 

During the night the English ship in which the Captain-General 
had embarked, very impropeny anchored in the bay; this gave great . 
umbrage'to Donna Maria's officers, and Count Villa-Flor very natu- 
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fully'dedired bold of }iiin> atiid wrote to the Consul to that effect. 
It wut, trtwferer, thoiYght better to prevent it; the Galdtea ^sent a party 
to weigh her anchor. A greaf part of his baggage was very handsomely 
Sent off^ and a promise given that the rest t^ould follow after the irri¬ 
tation was allayed. ** » 

It is difficult which most to admire^ the gallantry and enterprise of 
tlie T^roeirean troops* or their modeiffition after victory. With their 
Mali means, they fitted out an expedition in the very teeth of a cor¬ 
vette mounting twenty^four gtms, and which they had every reason to 
believe would attack tliem; came ove^ in vessels^ many of them hardly 
fit to be trnsted at sea; arrived at their point of debarkment in good 
time; clambered over almost inaccessible rocks; beat double their num- 
bera in a strong position well defended by artillery; and marched into 
the city forty-eight hours after landing in perfect order and discipline. 
Na plundering was permitted, no officer or soldier ill treated, or any 
re-action permitted. The soldiers w'ere allowed to enter tlie Queen's 
oervice, and the offifera to go to Lisbon or where they pleased. Had 
Don Miguel's party gained the day, a very different scene might have 
been acted; the Captain-General had orders to try all persons who 
even spoke disrespectfully of Don Miguel, by a commission, composed 
half of civilians and Jialf military, and execute them in twenty-four 
hours, giving them,that time to repent of their sins. Had the Tercei- 
reans been worsted, even that indulgence would not have been granted. 

The island of Oraciosa declared for Donna Maria before the capture 
of 8t. Michael's, and the other islands followed the fate of the seat of 
Oovemment. 

^ After garrisoning the Azores, the disposable force of the Regency 
was 5600 men; with the reinforcement they have since received, and 
their xmval means, their success in Portugu is probable, if they ore 
led with energy and spirit. Tite only ^re manner of settling the 
Portuguese question, is by dashing right up the Tagus, and carrying 
tbcf capital by storm. The defences of the river are no doubt strong, 
but with a fair wind, and strong current, they would be soon passed. 
The Portuguese artillery, though of high reputation in the Peniznular 
war, have not had much practice lately; every allot does not hit, and 
every shot that hits is not between wind and water; and if the 
mas OB shore are divided between all the ships that form the expe¬ 
dition, there will not be more than half-a-dozen for each. * It must 
also be remembered, that in the event of a check, any number of ships 
can anchor in the TagAs out of shot hom all sides; and with a squa¬ 
dron before the town having 8000 troops on boswd, the inhabitants of 
Lisbon do not rise en masse, they cannot be favourable to Donna Maria; 
if not^ ^at force on shore in any part of Pm^tugal never oould de« 
thrMMr Dmi Miguel, If with a larger force "they could not carry oa 
k dMtorive war in the provinces of Minho and Douro in the first fn- 
atatoe, it is likely they can carry on an offensive war with a smaller 
one now. 


C. N. 
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SKBTCHiiS OF THE WAR OF THE PREN«H IN SPAIN, 

IN THE YEAI? 1823. 

nV A ROVALIST. 

NO. XI. 

At break of day^ on the 7th of Aprils mass was celebrated along the 
whole extent of the French line,^nd immediately afterwards the van¬ 
guard of the army, consisting of the 5tli regiment of hussars, the 9th 
chasseurs, and the 9t}i of the lin^, passed the Bidassoa at Fontarabia, 
the cavalry fording the stream and the infantry in boats. The Prince 
Generalissimo passed at the head of the cavalry, and immediately 
advanced upon Inin, from whence the Spanish regiment. Imperial 
Alexandre, and some other detachments, lied at his approach. At 
Irun his Royal Highness was welcomed with shouts of “ Vive la 
Jlelioion/ vive ie / vive Ic Due d'Angoitlemc T" 

This movement was immediately followed by^the passage of the 
division of the first corps, consisting of the 26th, 22nd, 23rd, 27th, 
30th, and 34th regiments of the line, under the command of the Vis¬ 
count d*Autichanip. These regiments crossed by the bridge of boats 
constructed by Gen. Tiriot at Behobie. 

At Ayarsoii and Frnani the Spaniards did not w^it for the approacli 
of his Royal Highness, but threw themselves into St. Sebastian's, 
leaving open the road to Tolosa. St. Sebastian's, which since the 
time of the siege it sustained from the British under Lord Lyncdoch, 
had been almost entirely rebuilt and fortified anew, was garrisoned by 
a considerable force under the command of Bon Alexander O'Donnell, 
the brother of Abisbal; and, as it was deemed necessary to invest it, 
the French division, under Count Bourk, was advanced for that pur¬ 
pose, after leaving detachments at Passages and Fontarabia. 

Gen. Bourk having advanced close to the walls, summoned the gover¬ 
nor by a flag of truce, which was received by a shower of musketry; 

upon which the French general ordered an immediate charge, and drove 

the Spanish troops from the position which they had still continued to 
occupy in froift of the town, the French advancing with their usual 
impetuosity to the cry of Vive le Roi !** 

O'Donnell seemed somewhat appalled by the style in which this 
movement was executed, and sent to say, by a flag of truce, that 
although a mistake had occurred with respect to the reception of the 
French flag of truce, he nevertheless Aad considered hostilities sus¬ 
pended at the time of the French charge, and begged to apologise for 
the mistake in the first instance committed by his troops. The an¬ 
swer which Gen. Bourk returned to this message was, to withdraw his 
trgops two hundred paces, and to permit the Spaniards thus again to 
resume their position on the heights, when he again charged them, and 
again overthrew them. In about an hour after the Spaniards again 
sallied from the fortress, but the division, which consisted of three 
regiments supported by the fire of the citadel, was met by a French 
division, consisting of the 23rd,, 30tb, and 35th regiments, commanded 
by the Generals Dalbignac and Marguyrre, was completely repulsed,* 
and compelled to retire within the walls of the fortress. 

These events were the signal fW»the Priiice Generalissimo to hurry 
U. S. Jounv. No. 43, JnxK m 
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from Inin, to ]Wt^cipate in the hostilities in which his troops were 
engagejl; but the defeat of th^ enemy only admitted of his .arriving in 
time to reward Math the decorations of the orders of St. Louis and the 
Legion of Honour, Gen, Bourk, and the officers and soldiers of his 
division who had distinguished themselves, anh through whose exer¬ 
tions the enemy was already confined within the walls of St. Sebastian. 

There were circumstances connected M'ith the choice of the situation 
for distributing the rewards to the artuy which were not lost upon the 
French nation, and which bespoke in the Prince GeneralissAnu) his 
descent from the chivalrous Henry. The spot selected by his Koyal 
Highness for the ceremony was within sight and cannon-sliot of tiu* 
walls of St. Sebastian, and the only circumstance which threw a <lam]) 
over the occurrences of this proud day i\»r the soldiers of France was 
the precision with which some of the shots from the fortress told, as 
several men were killed close to the side of the Prince before the 
installation of the aspirants for the decorations distributed could be 
completed. In ther evening of the same day his Royal Highness 
returned to Ernani, where deputations from the three Basque pro¬ 
vinces waited upon him, and acknowledged tlie provisional government 
acting; in the name of Ferdinand the Seventh. The houses of the town 
were decorated with t^ie white flag, and with lilies, and the acclama¬ 
tions of the inhabitants bespoke their joy at the presence of the 
liberating army. 

On the 11th the Prince advanced to Tolosa, where he halted the 
head-quarters, in order to give time for the advance of the second 
corps under Count Molitor. As at Iruii, the Constitutionalists re¬ 
treated from this place at the approach of his Royal Highness without 
striking a blow, and so precipitately, that they threw the whole of their 
artillery into the river. The Prince here installed a junta to act in 
' the name of Ferdinand the Seventh, and pushing forward his advanced 
guard in the direction of Tudela, overthrew at the strong defiles^ of 
Salinas a corps of Spaniards undet the command of Gen. Ballasteros ; 
and on the 17 ^h^ amid the acclamations of the inhabitants, he entered 
the city of Vittoria. About the same time Bilbao was occupied by n 
French battalion, and corps of Spanish royalists, under the command of 
Gen. Quesada. 

At Vittoria the Prince did not confine himself to inefficioijt display, 
but on the same day on which he entered the town be caused, u corps 
to move upon Pancorb^, from which the Constitutionalis'ts fled, leaving 
in his possession thirty-one pie'ces of cannon, several bombs, and a large 
quantity of ammunition. This operation also opened the road to 
Breoisiera, which the Spaniards left undefended. 

Simultaneously with the movement upon Rancorbo, his Royal High¬ 
ness had detached, in march upon Llogrona,the division of Gen, Obert. 
This town was garrisoned by a thousand picked men under the command 
of the celebrated Don Julian Sanchez. On the IStli the advanced guord 
of Gen. Ohert, under Marischal de Camp, Vittre, arrived in front of the 
tOTvn, and Don Julian was immediate^ summoned by the French com¬ 
mander, by a flag of truce borne" by Slonsieur dTmbert, to surrender. 
It was somewhat extraordinary that this flag was, as at St. Sebastian, 
received by the Spaniards wjth a shower of bullets. An ips^ant 
assault by the French was the conseqjiencc, for which service the 
vdltigeurs of tlie \fOth regiment and a squadron of the cliasseurs of 
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the Dordogne were selected. These troops were led by Monsieur 
Dacos de* Cliabunnes, and being supported by a battalion of the line, 
they drove in the barricades of the first gate, whilst a drummer, named 
JVIatran, actually scaled the walls and opened the inner gate at the end 
of the bridge. It was then that the chasseurs of the Dordogne, sup- 
])orted by two squadrons of tVe chasseurs of the Lower Rhine, under 
Colonel de Muller, rushed through between* the intervals of the 
infant^ and entered the town, driving before them the constitutiouhl 
troops, who fled by the opposite gate towards Villa Medicina, where 
s(»ine detachmehts of the Spanish regiments of Bourbon, and the 
Queen, wore stationed. Having fallen hack upon these reinforce¬ 
ments, the Spaniards again formed in square, but were so impetuously 
charged by Colonel de Muller, that they almost immediately gave way 
and fled in all directions. The General, Julian Sanchez, two hundred 
men, a standard, and three hundred muskets were captured, whilst the 
remainder of the party, pursued by the PVeiicli hussars, fled for a 
couple of leagues farther. The killed of the S^)aniards amounted to 
about thirty; whilst, besides Colonel de Muller, who was unfortu¬ 
nately severely wounded, and who ultimately died of his wounds, the 
French had only two other officers and a hussar and a cliasseiir 
wounded. 

In this brilliant and decisive affair the combatants were nearly equal 
in point of numbeife. The PVench had, in every respect, prodigiously 
the advantage of their antagonists in prowess and success; and had the 
ground on which the action and subsequent flight took place been less 
rocky and uneven, the loss of the Spaniards would certainly have been 
much greater. Captains de Chabannes and de Merville of the chas¬ 
seurs, and Captain Touffray, who led the commencement of the charge 
at Villa Medicina, particularly distinguished themselves. 

At Vittoria the Prince Generalissimo made some promotions, and 
conferred the orders of St. Louis and the Legion of Honour upon 
several officers who had distinguished themselves. The Marischal de 
Camp, Vallin, who had repulsed the corps of French deserters at 
Behobie, was promoted to be Lieutenant-General. 

In the mean timS the corpx d'armee of the Eastern Pyrenees (the 
4th corps) had continued to have their head-quarters at Perpignan, and 
upon tne*Duke of Cornegliano assuming the command on the 23rd of 
March, lie had addressed to it the following order of the day. 

Soldiers ! The King has deigned to ^nfide td me the command of the 
corps d’armec of tne Eastern Pyrenees, under the orders of his Royal High¬ 
ness the Duke d’Angouleme. I have confidence that you will be worthy of 
having at your head a descendant of the great Henry. 

Soldiers, you have not only to distinguish yourselves in the field of 
hqpour, other duties are imposed upon you; without discipline there is no 
army, no real glory; respect property, protect peaceable inhabitants,—sueh 
ought to be, such will be our device. 

‘^Let us be animated with equal devotion, let our efforts display an 
invincible perseverance, and our relations evince honour never to be 
questioned; it is thus that we shall pecord with the expectation of Ills 
Majesty.— Vive h Roy /” 

. ‘‘ The Marshal Duke db Cornegliano, Moncev.*' 

• • . 

This veteran officer, the eldcshi^ the French marslials, had com¬ 
manded in Catalonia during *the first war wliicb rtwolutionary Frahce 
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had waged against Spain, and which is known in history as the war of 
the Pyr'enees. He had during* the whole couirse of the ev^ts which 
followed the revolution borne a good diameter, and his present devo¬ 
tion to the cause of the Bourbons was undoubted. * 

On the 17th of April he entered Spain at the head of his corpa 
d^armde by the route of Janguera and Oamani, and advancing in the 
direction of Figueras) he found hiir^elf before that fortress on the 
22nd. He immediately summoned it to surrender in the njime of 
Ferdinand the Seventh, but to this summons St. Miguel, the governor, 
returned a positive refusal, which he at the same time thought proper to 
couch in low and uncivil language. He was the brother of St, Miguel 
who held the office of minister for foreign affairs in the government of 
the Cortes.* 

The royalist levies of the Baron d'ErolIes continued to co-operate 
with the fourth cor/;5 ; whilst those of Quesada, Longa, the 

Trappist, and others, manoeuvred on the flanks and rear of the Prince 
Generalissimo. As indicative of the state of feeling in a groat portion 
of the Peninsula, it cannot be denied that the existence of these corps 
^vas desirable; although the difficulty which there was in introducing 
regular military discipline amongst them was in no small degree per¬ 
plexing to his Roy^l ^Iighness. In spite of the utmost exertions of 
Abisbal and O'Daly, the corps of Bessieres and Ulman had again 
rallied in the vicinity of Madrid, and both the military posts of the 
Escurial and the Prado continued in their possession. Ulman liad in 
particular displayed great military talents, and on the side of Valencia 
had occasioned the greatest annoyance and distraction to the con¬ 
stitutional commanders* 

Although it bad long been known that the Cortes had determined, 
•in the event of the country being invaded, to remove the King and the 
royal family from the capital, and although this resolution could not 
but be considered as demonstrative of the government entertaining 
scarcely any hope of successful resistance being offered to the enemy, 
Madrid still continued to wear the aspect of tranquillity. It is true 
that the physicians of the King had declared the probability of his 
removal being attended with fatal consequences to his health, but this 
neither drew from ministers any intimation as to the time when he would 
be required to depart, uor the length of the journey which he*Would be 
required to undertake. This reserve on the part of the Cortes was 

I uobably to be accounted for, ftom the dread known to be entertained, 
est the royalisf^s and a part of the populace might attempt to resciie 
his Majesty. If the health of the feng was bad, that of the Queen 
was worse; fear and mental anguisK bad reduced her to the most 
deplorable condition—she never recovered her health, but died some 
few, years afterwards, a sacrifice to the continued terror in which,*hs 
Qaeen*of Spain, she had been forced to spend many years of her life. 

. It waa on the 20tb of Alarch that Ferdinand was at length summoned 
to quit Madrid. So great was the alarm in which his jailors contmued, 
lest a rescue should be attempted,, that it was mveri out previously to 
his departure that he would leave the capital Dy the gate of Toledo, 
for the purpose of proceeding to Andalusia, at eight o’clock on the 

• The name who wns aid-de-cantp of Riego,*and sang the “ Traga lu” in tlu' 
theatre at Madrid, , 
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morning of the 20th, whilst, in reality, the King anfl the other mem¬ 
bers of th^ royal family were hurried ifi sedan chairs, through by-ways, 
to the avenue called the Walk of Lilacs, where they got into carriages 
pref»arcd for the journey, and, accompanied by a small escort of cavalry, 
proceeded at a rapid pface to the road leading to the bridge of Toledo, 
where the escort of national guards and volunteers destined for the 
journey was in waiting. At this point a scene, of indescribable con¬ 
fusion ensued,, as it was foun<5 hardly possible to form and put in 
march *these undisciplined troojgs. The King was compelled to wait at 
this place for some hours, and continued seated in his carriage, pale, 
dejected, and exhausted; by his side was the Queen, who, although 
from consternation neaily insensible, did not cease to weep. Three 
other carriages contained the infants of Spain and their families, 
whose state of suffering was equally apparent, as that of the King and 
Queen, The rest of the court followed in six carriages. At last the 
cavalcade was put in motion, and moved slowly on to the cries of 
Liberty for ever! Independence for ever !” , 

During the first day's journey the national guards became so much 
fatigued that tlicy declared themselves unable to keep up with the 
carnages, and with the usual consistency of the populace, blamed the 
King as the cause of the march having been iipposed upon them, and 
assailed him with threats and imprecations. Alae* but a small portion 
of reason or refieation would have been necessary to convince finy 
beings bearing the human shape, that a more unwilling traveller than 
his Alajesty never undertook this or any other journey; but such 
always are the populace, and such has always been the conduct of 
legislators and soldiers, destitute of the first elements of sense and 
knowledge. Alarmed, however, lest violence should be offered to the 
members of the coriege, and feeling for the terror of the women and 
children of the party, his Majesty, wdth that benignity of di3[)osition‘‘ 
for which, spite of the atrocious imputations of his enemies, he is in 
reality so conspicuous, descended from his carriage and continued to 
walk with the soldiers, or rather the porters and muleteers of Madrid, 
fur of such was his escort composed, and by conversing with them he 
endeavoured to soothe and conciliate them, till, exhausted by fatigue, 
and the lameness witli which he was afflicted, he was at length com¬ 
pelled mount on horseback. Although the cavalcade had left 
Madrid at eight o'clock in the morning, so slowly did it advance, that 
it was not till ei^ht in the evening that it reached Aranjuez, a 
distance not exceeding twenty Englisl! miles. * 

As it had been announced that the King would depart by the gate of 
Toledo, crowds of persons had early in the morning assembled in its 
vicinity ; and an hour after the King had in reality left the capital, it 
^(as intimated that he had gone. Many persons would not at first 
believe this to be the case, but most of those present returned forth- 
witli to their liomes. Some of them seemed penetrated with grief, 
others were indignant at the trick which had been put upon them, 
and throughout the day it was remarked that most of the shops in the 
ca^)ital continued closed. • 

The King continued his journey slowly towards Seville, and although 
subjected to much insult from the troops, the inhabitants of the towns 
tlirougli whicli he passed s<jfih^(Mn general to commiserate lus‘dis¬ 
tress. At Manzanares, however, where he halteS on the 24tb, 'some* 
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disposition was shown by the people and authorities to insult him, and 
upon the constitutional stone w^e hung garlands; and the «ames of 
Porlier, Lacy, and other individuals who^ had suffered for rebellion, 
were painteu, or gilt, in large letters upon the stoYie. ' 

It was not till the morning of the 10th of April, that it was known 
to the inhabitants of Seville, that the King and the jRoyal Family 
would enter their city in the course ol the day, and preparations were 
accordingly made by the authorities for their reception. Near the 
gate of Triana, through which the precession was to enter, the most 
of the houses displayed, hung from their balconies, counterpanes of 
putple silk,—the dwelling of the Ayuntamenti being the most con- 
^icuous for the decorations of the magnificent pillars in its front, 
which were profusely wreathed with rofits, and the cornices covered 
with ancient and magnificent tapestry ; whilst the gallery inside was 
ranged with cliivalric ornaments and devices. The long lines of nar¬ 
row streets, from the gate of Triana to the Pla^a de la Constitucion, 
were similarly ornamented, and the balconies in general filled with 
fieonolesb' The convents displayed in their fronts splendid specimens 
of ancient tapestry, with which indeed most of these buildings appear¬ 
ed totiriely covered. 

At a quarter past one o'clock, a royal salute of thirteen guns an¬ 
nounced the King s entrance at the gate of Triana, where the muni¬ 
cipality presented him with the keys of the city.“ At this moment 
some of the cavalry who surrounded his carriage, shouted riva 
Riego i” but nobody joined iu the cry, and it was not repeated; at the 
same time an officer of infantry near the King's carriage called out 
“ VivaV’ without any addition, and the allusion was instantly caught, 
and responded to by the balconies, and the King, who, dressed in uniform, 
sat forward In the carriage, bowed slightly in return. It was supposed 

lhat his wish was, that his friends should not compromise themselves 
in presence of the troops; but when the procession reached the Pla^a 
de la Constitucion, there was a general and simultaneous shout of 
VivaT without any addition, which must-have sounded portentously 
in the ears of the Constitutionalists, some of whose troops attempted 
to drown it by adding, La Coyisliiucion and sbme El Rey Co«- 
slilutional V* whilst the military bands played the hymn of Riego. It 
was, however, very evident that the jjersons at the windows atrd in the 
balconies took no part in these expresvsions, and that they were only 
deterred by the presencf of the^ troops from demonstrations of a very 
opposite kind. " ^ 

At a few minutes before two o'clock, the King arrived at the royal 
palace, which was announced by another salute of fifteen guns, and the 
sound of the whole of the bells of the cit^. • 

Torrents of rain continued to fall during the whole time consumed 
in pa^ng through the city, and it was remarked, that the Queen 
wholly unable to overcome her terror and disgust, sat back in. the 
carriage and was nearly invisible. 

The next day the arrival of the Cortes was announced by the ring¬ 
ing of bells, and salutes of artillery; arjd although the authorities had 
been at pains to render this ceremony also as insulting as possible to 
tlit? King, it too was a failure, as the pguulace expressed no joy what- 
. ever upon the occas^lon. • — 
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AN INGIRENT 0 %" THE LAST AMERICAN WAR. 

# • 

The followin^r Narrative is a plain statement of authenticated facts 
which occurred to two brothers, one of whom only, now serving as 
Captain in the —— regiment, survives. 

In jhe middle of the year lol2, when England, in a situation all 
})Ut desperate, was combating singly with the European continent for 
existence, she sustain(*d an attack from a quarter where she might 
have expected and ought, certainly to have met with sympathy. Her 
offspring in the New World ungenerously declared against her! and 
suddenly covered the Atlantic with a swarm of privateers, eager to 
prey on her ill-arnied and worse-manned merchantmen. 

Among the many captures made by these hornets in the early part 
of the war, the following narrative of one is remarkable for its evidence 
of the effect of surprise in paralysing the minds«of men, whose active 
and dangerous occupation ought certainly to render them the least 
subject to panic. But we believe there are very few men conscious 
of possessing what Na])oleoii (in allusion to an anecdote related in 
the Memoirs of the Due de Sully) calls two ti'clock in the morning 
courage,”* Indeed, for one who would have actM with the preseucc 
<»f mind recorded of the gallant Crillon,+ thousands, perhaps, in other 
rinmmstances, equally brave, would have fled; a truth which the sub¬ 
joined statement may tend to demonstrate. 

A small merchant brig, called the Euphemia, belonging to a house 


* As to moral courafje,*’ observed he, I have very rarely met with ike two 
o'chcH i/i the inurniny kind. 1 mean unprepared votunige, tliat which ia necoKsary 

oil nn uiiexpooted ocrasion, and which, in spite of the most unforeseen events, 
loaves full freedom of judgment and decision.”—Las Cases* vol. i. part 

second, p. U. 

•|- In the life of the Duke of Epernnn, the following anecdote is related of Lewis 
lierto de Crillou, or Grillon, a gentleman of Avignon. “ The Duke of Guise, to 
whom he had been scr^f after the redaction of Marseilles, having a iniud to try his 
rotirage,” says the historian, “-agreed with some gentlemen to give a sudden alarm 
Wore Orillon’s quarters, as if the enemy had been masters of the town; at the 
same tinte he ordered two horses to the dogr, and rushing into Crillon’s room, 
cried ^ aU was lost; that the enemy were masters of the port and town, and broke 
.‘uid put to diglit all tliat opposed them ; that two hprscs were at the door, and desired 
him to haste and fly.* Crillon was asleep jrhen thetalarm was given, and hardly 
awake whilst the Duke of Guise was speaking. However, without being at all 
disconcerted by so hot an alarm, he called for his clothes and his arms, saying, 
they ought not, on too slight grounds, to give credit to all that was said of the 
enemy ; and even if the account was correct, it was more becoming men of honour 
^t> die with their arms in their hands, than to survive with the loss of the place.’ 

The Duke of Guise, being unable to prevail on him to change his resolution, 
followed him out of the room; but when they were got half-way down stairs, not 
being able to contain himself any longer, he burst out a laughing, by which Cril¬ 
lon discovered the trick that hail l>eeu played him. He assumed a look much 
sterner than when he only thought of going to fight, and squeezing the Duke of 
Guise’s hand, said, swearing at the same* time, ‘ Young man, never make it a jest 



saying 
lion, 181:1. 



Kjg the prize recaptured. 

in Glasgow, on b^r v.oyage from La Guayra in Colombia to Gibraltar, 
on the iStb Doc. 181^, with favourable breeze^ in ktitfidte forty 
degrees, and a little to the westward of the Azores, discovered at day¬ 
light a large ship astern, close hauled on the starboard tack stundiilg 
to the southwtyrd. It was soon after observed^ and reported to the 
Captain of the brig, a young man of tw(j. and twenty, that the stran¬ 
ger had bore up, was. making sail in chase, and from the cut and 
colour of his canvass, was evidently ship of war end.a foreign one. 
The Euphemia running before the wipd, and the stranger a 'consi¬ 
derable distance astern, a few Lours of anxious consultation inter¬ 
vened as to the propriety of resistance should she prove an enemy; 
during this interval, the little brig was prepared for action. Her 
means of defai^co consisted in eight twelve-pounder carronades, and 
two long threes: the crew, iududing boys and officers, mustered 
tweuty-uv^ hands, and one passenger, a young gentleman about 
ei^teen, the master’s brother. 

At eleven a, m. wh^ the stranger was within about two miles, she 
hooted ap English ensign and pendant, which only increased the sus- 
pieW previoi^dy existing, and in another hour she was within pistol- 
shot alongside, showed American colours, and fired a gun athwart the 
forefoot. She appeared* to be a large corvette mounting twenty-two 
guns with strong sukstantlal quarters of stout scantling, and her tops 
full of men. 

Notwithstasdln^ the overpowering force of the enemy, the crew of 
the Euphemia, true to the character of British seamen, stood steady 
at their guns, watching with their petty artillery the motions of the 
enemy. The young man who commanded her, having coolly examined 
and satisfied himself of his antagonist's force, cried to his crew, Men! 
you see the enemy's force,—if we engage, will you stand by me?*' 
One fine fellow, the captain of one of the guns, quickly stood erect 
from bis position, in marking the enemy's ship, and exclaimed, Stand 
by you. Sir! by G— we’ll go down with you," and instantly re¬ 
sumed his station. This noble fellow's name wajj Diamond, an Irish¬ 
man j but a man at the helm, who from his station and the sheer of 
the deck was very much exposed, pointed out the nopelessncss of the 
contest, to which, with tears in his eyes, Capt. —- assented, abd 
ordered the colouts to be hauled down. c 

The enemy proved to be the America, a private armed ship belong¬ 
ing to Boston, of twenty.-two guns, and 200 men, homeward bound 
after a cruise. 

The commander of the privateer transhipped the whole of the car- 
ronades, and left only small arms sufficient for eleven men and a boy, 
whoip he sent on board to navigate the prize. ^ Tlie whole of the Bri- 
we^e removed on board the America, with the exception of the? 
Mast^rioud his brother, and an old man who had been cook, and allow¬ 
ed to remain as servant to these gentlemen. It was observed, that the 
officers of the America wore uniform coats and epaulettes, and the 
vessel appeared to be in a very respectable state of discipline. Her 
owubrs^ it w^ upderstood^ only supplied provisions to the crew, who for 
wages depended entirely on priae money. From what followed, it 
appeared these ships’ crews are, Igr the laws of the United States, sub¬ 
ject to trial on the^r Return-by nOvaFcburlt martial for offences cotti- 
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mitted at sea; this may partly account for the re^uiarity and ditei- 
])li»e prevailing in such a body. • 

The boats having been hoisted in, both vessels shaped their course 
for Boston. The following day proved stormy, with the wind westerly 
as before; and it was now mortifying to observe, that the prize wea¬ 
thered fast 0 X 1 th0 America; so much so, that she was ordered to xhake 
the best of her way for 'an Ameri^n port. ThijS'order Was no' sooheV 
known to the tWo young prison&s, than a resolution was made to 
attempt'by themselves the recstpture of the brig; a deterznination 
which, however extraordinary, was successfully carried into eflfect. 

The lire-orms were kept on deck; but it was known that the prize- 
master had in his possessitm somewhere about the cabin two Brace of 
pistols, and a claymore mr Highland broad sword, to obtain possesision 
of these became the primary object. The magazine being, as usudl in 
such vessels, below the cabin door^ to which a hatch under the table 
led, there was very little trouble in providing ammunition, the great 
dil&culty l>eiDg> to» Bscertain where the concealedi arms were. As it 
was manifest success tnust depend entirely on the instant advantage 
to be taken of the drst moments of panic, it was highly necessary that 
the brothers should act as with one mind under every possible contin¬ 
gency, to prevent, if possible, the enemy having aw inkant for recollec¬ 
tion, or observation of the numbers opposed to himT To this end, and 
to avoid being overboard, all intercourse on this subject was made on a 
slate, and to account- for its frequent interchange, in case of observa¬ 
tion, a riddle, a conundrum, or a problem, occupied the upper surface, 
and such, in fact, was^the amusement when either of the American 
otticers were present. While searching for the arms, it was necessary 
that one of the gentlemen should attend to give notice when any one 
was coming below; and this was rendered easy in consequence of an 
opening over the cabin door being so large, that a person sitting on the 
lockers in the cabin could see the companion ladder. This opening 
had been made after the vessel was a prize, by the labour of a pet 
parrot, whose destructive bill was in this way a useful auxiliary. 
Having at last found the concealed arms, they were immediately pre¬ 
pared. It was Judlgi?d improper to load ^th brace of pistols with ball, 
one pistol therefore in the possession of each was charged with sings, 
made of a pair of pBwter tea-sjMxons, broken up at the moment they 
were wanted; the remaining two only were loaded with ball. The 
former were the first destined to be made use of, and the others when 
necessary. Afte.' being loaded and ready, they were concealed in the 
betUclothes of the elder brother's berth, who slept on the starboard 
side of the cabin. The prizemoster or his mate slept alternately in’ 
one opposite on the larboard side. The crew's berths were part for¬ 
ward in the forecastle, and part in the steerage; the passage to the 
latter was through the companion, in consequence of the steerage hatch 
being.for warmth kept close battened. 

A little after four p.m. on the 5th January 1813, H being then dusk, 
the desperate c^tempt to recapture the ship was made, an attempt 
which may be called desperate, for* to most men it will appear sb, 
wl^n the fearful odds,- two men against twelve, are alone Oonsidered; 
hut a just knowledge of the <a)gstij:ution of the generality of 
minds in oases oi sudden aha due weight {flowed to the fkck 
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j 

that the seamen wpre novices in war^ the chances of success will not 
appeal: so very unfeasible. Af the moment mentioned, three of the 
crew were known to be in the steerage, and tbe prizemaster had just 
turned, in, being their watch below; ttus, eight only‘, including the 
bpy, could be on deck. Ail being ready, with one consent the brothers 
sprang to their arms; the American master at this instant luckily gave 
no sign of being awake, and while the younger brother locked tlie 

cabin door after him, Capt.-got on deck and cried aloud, “ This 

vessel is now again my property !” iipmediately discharging a pistol at 
the helmsman. The seamen appeared to have been collected on the 
larboard side of the quarter-deck, talking with the man at the helm, 
who dropped in consequence of receiving, almost at tlie same moment 
wth the slug-shot, a sabre wound. The others ran.round the opposite 
ijide o£ the coin])anion on their way forward; the remaining charge of 

elhgs was sent among them, and Capt--pursued, while his bro- 

tUw, stationed at the companion, warned those below that an attempt 
to come on deck wpuld meet with instant death. On the former 
reaching the windlass, he found the mate, a tall muscular man, ready 
to charge him with a boarding pike, but knocking it aside with his 
broadsword, and placing the muzzle of the remaining pistol close to 
the man's head, he o-dered him instantly below, a mandate that was 
juomptly obeyed; Hhose remaining quickly followed, tumbling down 
the hatchway in great haste, to the manifest danger of their limbs. 
He then drew the hatch over, and lashed a kedge across it to the two 
bower anchors: coming aft, a rope was run round tlie companion door¬ 
way, which had no lock, and a couple of nails'driven behind the slide 
which secured the crew below; and thus the brig was restored to her 
rightful commander. 

It now became necessary to consider the means of navigating the 
ship, and the care of the wounded men, for it was judged another had 
been hurt by the second shot in consequence of the scream or excla¬ 
mation which followed the discharge. On examining the man remain¬ 
ing on deck, it was found that slugs had penetrated the arm, and he 
was lightly injured in the side; the other man's wound proved to be 
Very trifling. After dressing the hurt of the iormer, he was sent 
below in the forecastle, to which place the three men in the steerage 
were likewise transferred. The prizemaster was allowed ,^0 remain 
locked up in the cabin. The whole of the small arms were at this 
juncture thrown overboard, with the exception of the two brace of 
pistols mentioned, and a cutlass. 

, The weather had been nearly calm all day, but as it could not be 
expected to remain moderate on the North American shores at that 
season of the year, a man and boy were called up to assist in reefing 
topsails and working the ship. When with these feeble means every 
thing was made secure, the log-book was examined, whence the ship’s 
place appeared to be a little to the north-west of Cape Cod; l^ut no 
observation had^been obtained for several days, and very little confi¬ 
dence was placed in the reckoning. A course was, however, shaped 
for Halifax, Nova Scotia, as the hiost convenient port; but unhappily 
'during the night it began to blow from the north-west, and <;ontinned 
with occasional lulls until the nightjof the 8tli, when soundings were 
suddenly got iu fifteen iathoms this was very alarming on a 
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coast whore the tide is known to have great iniiuenQe oh a ship's course, 
and the more so, as it M'as impossible to decide whether s)ie was off 
Cape Table or Table Island, soundings on both banks being very simi¬ 
lar, besides, having been unable to get a sight of the sun, it was scarce 
possible to make a reasonable guess. In the interval from the dth to 
the 8th, the weather had become exceedingly cold, the spray of the 
sea covered the decks and rigging with one connected sheet of ice; it 
had been found necessary to have six of the Americans, three at a time 
on deck to work the ship; the oij for the binnacle was all expended, 
and to afford a wretched light candles were made of cook's skimmings : 
the wine and spirits were exhausted, and once or twice it had become 
impossible to boil a piece of meat, the spray washing out the fire: 
finally, the youthful caj)t(»rs having been unable to take any rest were 
almost exhausted with cold and want of sleep. Ih this distressing 
situation, six Americans were brought on deck together, to get the 
ship on the other tack, and hand the fore-topsail, for which purpose 
they were all sent aloft, but the spray had made* the sail as stiff as a 
board, and it was found impossible to furl it; one seaman lay down 
in the top, unable from fright or the severity of the cold to come down, 

(it was reported he was frozen tliere,) and the others appearing to be 
(juite exhausted were sent below. Under thesetoverpowering causes, 
it was become necessary again to yield the recajrture to the prize* 
master. 

On going below, the appearance of two such intruders on the solitary 
jjrisoner, with the miserable light scarce sufficing to show the icicles 
hanging from the hairs of the head and whiskers, sheets of the same 
material attached to the clothing, a naked cutlass with two loaded 
pistols stuck round the waist in canvass belts, and eyes red with watch¬ 
ing—the entrance of two such men must have tried his nerves, but he 
showed no sign of trepidation, and in common circumstances, there is * 
little doubt Avould have maintained the reputation of a good as well 
as a brave seaman; he was a stout muscular well-looking man, a 
native of Talem, in the state of Massachusetts. He and his mate 
agreed to certain articles of capitulation, which were faithfully kept; 
one of these was, tlfut if required he should surrender the long boat 
with the baggage, provided land was made in any part of the British 
Americas* 

During the night the wind got round to the eastward, and the fol¬ 
lowing day land was made, and ships^were observed coming out of 
a harbour, which was afterwards known to have been Port Roseway, 
in Nova Scotia; at this time it was mistaken for some part of the 
province of Maine. The fleet seen coming out were under convoy, as 
was afterwards learnt, of His Majesty's ship Rattler, Capt. Gordon, 
baund up the bay of Fundy. Although the Euphemia could not have 
been six miles distant from His Majesty's sloop, she took no notice, and 
shortly after it began to snow so thick that every thing was obscured. 
Having stood to the southward, there was no appearance on the day 
following of either land or ships. A few days more brought the brig 
into an unfrequented harbour Jn Ae province of Maine, where the 
tnoster and his brother left her, and got a passage in a boat proceed-' 
ing towards East-port, a town^^tlm frontier, but which landed them 
on paying a little extra in fTranS Alanon,'au island on the British 
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side; thence they proceeded by way of St. Andrew^ and St. John's^ 
New IJruiiswickj to Halifax, * 

Here our narrative might terminate, but as it is not the least sin¬ 
gular part of this story, that these gentlemen should "have had the 
misfEHtune again to fall in with the same cruisdr qu their passage from 
Hali&x to Jjhigland, and to become pr4soners a second time, the reader 
may wish to be made acquainted with the sequel: the story is there¬ 
fore continued. 

Having remained some weeks in Halifax to recruit lost health, a 
passage was taken iu the brig Lucy, Capt. Hutchinson, for Liverpool. 
On board of this vessel, besides the subjects of our narrative, there 
were as passengers, two gentlemen, a boy, and a lady with two 
children. The Lucy proceeded fayourably for about ten days, when, 
being a little to the eastward of the great bank of Newfoundland, a 
sUangersail was reported at daylight to be in chase; she was soon re¬ 
cognised to be the America by her late prisoners, much to their asto- 
uiishment and vexation. The America’s worst point of sailing being 
known to be on a wind, the Lucy was forthwith close-hauled, and her 
capture in consequence delayed until noon, but not having a single 
gun, she was at that hour a pri^e. 

On tiie Captain of<4;he enemy’s ship learning that the two young 
gentlemen who recaptured the Euphemia were again his prisoners, 
he visited them, assured them of the kindest treatment, and kept his 
word- On being conveyed on board the ship of war, the crew evinced 
great anxiety to see their prisoners, the ship’s sides and rigging Here 
literally screened with seamen, and when on deck it was scarce possi^ 
ble to move, at the same time perfect decorum was preserved, and 
they were very respectful; the quarter-deck was cleared the moment 
the order was given, and indeed, as has been already stated, t]^e dis- 
cipliue 00 board was remarkable. Next day curiosity had in some 
degree subsided. 

1% was here reported that the prizemastex and mate of the Euphe¬ 
mia were tried by a naval court martial, ai^d that the former was de¬ 
clared incapable of serving the United States in any capacity. 

In a few days, the America fell in with a i]eet*for Newfoundland, 
and the gulf of St. Lawrence; the convoy under the command, we be¬ 
lieve, of Admiral Sir R. Keats, through which she passed iu.the night 
undiscovered. Next day an unfortunate straggler was captured, a 
schooner full of paasengers from Waterford, bound to Newfoundland. 
After {dundering this vessel she was allowed to proceed; the passen- 
gQnB end crew of the Lucy were likewise permitted to avail thenisolvgs 
of this opportuui^ of escaping an American prison, and in a few days 
arrived at St. John's^ whence making another attempt to reach 
Great JBritain they were successful, lading at Greenock^ a port .^n 
SosAhndm in the autuinn of 1813. 

Had there been among the American crew one individual possessed 
o£;ibe en^gy andmoral courage noted as the ^Utvo o'clock in ike, morn^ 
the vmvit ndght, nay must have been very different. Yet. 
the foresight* conHdencOt and jifd^ent displayed fo this spirited 
'euteeprise ora abundantly reniarkable; and the successful issue for the 
time was well deserved^Eor/^ JmaU 
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REMINISCENCES OF \ SUBALTERN. 

• NO X. 

The burst of enthu^a^m caused by Oen, Picton's address to tfao 
Connauffht Rangers had scarcely ceased, when the signal gun «it« 
nounced that the attack was to, commence. Generah Pioton and 
Alackiiinon dismounted from their horses, and placing themselves at 
the head of the right bri^de, the troops rapidly entered the trenches 
by sections rij^ht in front;' the storming party under the command of 
Major Russell Manners, of the 74th, heading it, while thie fbrldrn-hopC, 
commanded by Lient. William Mackie, of the OSth, and* composed ^of 
twenty volunteers fi-om the Connaught Rangers^ led the Vhn, 
closely by the 45th, 8t?th,,and 74th British, and the Dth^Und dlsti 
Portuguese; the 77th and 83rd British, belonging to the left brigade, 
brought up the tear, and completed the dispositions. 

VlHiile those arrangements were effecting opposite the gnand breach, 
the 5th and 5)4th, belon^pg ‘to the left brigade of the third divkion, 
were directed to clear the ramparts and Fausse Braye wall, and the 

second regiment of Portuguese cn^adores, commanded by an Irish 
Colonel of the name of O'Toole, was to escalade the curtain to the left 
of the lesser breach, which was attacked by the light division under 
the command of Geii.'Robert Craufiird. 

The 43rd light infantry, heading the light division, were followed by 
the 95th and 52nd British, and the 3rd and 7th Portuguese ca^adores; 
the storming party, led by Capt. Ferguson of the 62nd, and the forlom- 
hopc by Lieut. Gurwood of the same regiment, preceded the entire. 
It wanted twenty minutes to seven o'clock when those dispositions 
were completed—the moon occasionally, as the clouds which overcast it 
passed away, shed a faint ray of light upon the battlements of the for¬ 
tress, and presented to our view the glittering of the eneniy's bayonets 
as their soldiers stood arrayed upon the ramparts and breach awaiting 
oUr attack; yet, nevertheless, their batteries were silent, and might 
warrant the supposition to an unobservant spectator that the defence 
would be but feeble? 

The divisions, arrayed as I have described, got clear of the 
covert way at the same moment, and each advanced to the attack of 
their respective points with the utmost regularity. The obstacles 
which presented themselves to both wfre neanly the same, hut every 
difficulty, no matter how great, merged into insi^ificance when placed 
in the scale of the prize about to be contested. The soldiers were full 
of ardour, but altogether devoid of that blustering ^ndbravadoing which 
is truly unworthy of men at such a moment; and it‘would be difficult 
t& convey an adequate idea of the enthusiastic bravery which 'ahimated 
the troops. A cloud that had for some time before otecerred Uie mOoir> 
Which was at Its flill, disappeared altogether, end the countohaneW of 
the soldiers'weVe for the first time, sihCe Gen. Pioton^ addressed tbdiW, 
Visible—they f)resented a material ^change. In place of 'that jdyona 
animation which his fervid and, impressive address called forth; a loidr 
.of.severity, bordering on ferocity, had taken its ptace^ and'(dthmigh' 
ferocity is by no means one of Ci|;practeristies of British eeldter> 
there was, most unquestionably, a savage expressioz^in the faces of the 
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men, that I haU never ])efore witnessed. Such is the difference be¬ 
tween the storm of a breach apd the fighting a pitched battle. 

Once clear of the covert-way, and fairly on the plain that separated 
it from the fortress, the enemy had a clear view of all* that was pass¬ 
ing ; their batteries, charged to the muzzle with case-3hot> opened a 
murderous tire upon the columns as th^y advanced, but nothing could 
shake the intrepid bravery of the troops. The light division soon de¬ 
scended the ditch, and gained, altlio\igh not without a. serious struggle, 
the top of the narrow and difticult br^'ach allotted to them ;—their gal¬ 
lant General, Robert Craufiird, fell at the head of the 43rd, and liis se¬ 
cond in command. General Vandeleur, was severely wounded, but there 
were not wanting others to supply their place : yet those losses, trying 
as they were to the feelings of the soldiers, in no way damped their 
ardour, and the brave light division carried the left breach at the point 
of the bayonet. Once established upon the ramparts, they made all 
the dispositions necessary to ensure their own conquest, as also to ren¬ 
der every assistance^n their power to the third division in their attack. 
They cleared the rampart which separated the lesser from the grjitid 
breach, and relieved Picton's division from any anxiety it might have 
as to its safety on its left flank. 

The right brigade^ consisting of the 45th, 88th, and 74tli, forming 
the van of the third division, uj)on reaching the ditch, to its astonish¬ 
ment, found Major Kidge and Colonel Campbelk at the head of the 
5th and 94th, mounting the Fausse Braye wall; those two regiments, 
after having performed their task of silencing the fire of the Prencli 
troops upon the ramparts, with a noble emulation resolved to precede 
their comrades in the attack of the grand breach—both parties greeted 
eacli other with a cheer, only to be understood by those who have been ' 
placed in a similar situation; yet the enemy were in no way daunted 
by the shout raised by our soldiers,—they crowded the breach, and de¬ 
fended it with a bravery that would have made any but troops accus¬ 
tomed to conquer, waver. But the fighting division” were not the 
men to be easily turned from their purpose; the breach was speedily 
mounted, yet, nevertheless, a serious affray took place ere it was gained. 
A considerable mass of infantry crowned its sumihit, while in the rear 
and at each side were stationed men, so placed that they could render 
every assistance to their comrades at the breach without any <great risk 
to themselves; besides this, two guns of heavy calibre, separated from 
the breach by a ditch,«of considerable depth and width, enfiladed it, 
and as soon as the French infOntry were forced from the summit, those 
guns opened their fire upon our troops. 

The head of the column had scarcely gained the top, when a discharge 
of grape cleared the ranks of the three leading battalions, and caiis^ed ,a 
momentary wavering; at the same instant a frightful e^c'plosioh ne^ 
the gun to the left of the breach, which shook the bastion to its foun¬ 
dation, completed the disorder. This was unavoidable, because those 
of the advance being either killed or wounded, were necessarily flung 
back upon the troops that followed cK>8e -upon their footsteps, and there 
was not a sufficient space for ffie men who were ready to sustain 
‘ those placed hors de combat^ to ^ally. " For an instant all was confu¬ 
sion ; the blaze of light caused^by the explosion, resembled a huge 
nt^teor, and presented to-out sight <tIe*havock which the enemyfire 
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Lad caused in our ranks; while from afar, the astunished Spaniard 
viewed for an instant, with horror and ^isinay, the soldiers of the two 
nations grappling with each other on the top of the rugged brfehcli 
which trembled beneath their feet, while the fire of the French artil¬ 
lery played upon our cdlutnna with irresistible fury, sweeping from tlie 
spot the living and the dead. Amongst the latter was the General of 
our brigade, Mackinnon, Capt. 5lobert Hardyman, and Lieut. Pearce, 
of the 45tb, Lieut. Beresford, or the 88th, and many more whose 
names I cannot recollect. Many^others were so vStuniied by the shock, 
or wounded by the stones which were hurled forth by the explosion, 
that they were insensible to their situation; of tliis number 1 was one, 
for being close to the magazine when it blew up, I was quite over¬ 
powered, and I owed my life to the Serjeant-Major of my regiment, 
Tliorp, who saved me from being tramjded to death by our soldiers in 
their advance, ere I could recover strength sufficient to move forward, 
or protect myself. 

The French, animated by this accidental success, hastened once 
more to the breach which they had abandoned, but the leading regf- 
ment of Picton's division, which had been disorganized for the moment 
by the explosion, rallied, and soon regained its summit, when anotlier 
discharge from the two fiank guns swept away^he foremost of those 
battalions. • 

There was at this„tiine but one officer alive upon the breach, (Major 
Thomson, of the 74th, acting engineer;) he called out to those next to 
him to seize the gun to the left, which had been so fatal to his compa¬ 
nions—but this \\ixs a desperate service. The gun was completely cut 
off from the breach by a deep trench, and soldiers, encumbered witli 
their firelocks could not pass it in sufficient time to anticipate the next 
discharge—but to deliberate was certain death. The French cannon¬ 
eers, five in number, stood to, and served their gun with as much 
mitg-froid as if on a parade, and the light which their torches threw 
forth, sliowed to our men the peril they would have to encounter if 
they daretl to attack a gun so defended—but this was of no avail. 
.Men going to storm abrefich, generally make up their minds that there 
is no great probabili^ of their ever returning from it to tell their ad¬ 
ventures to their friends; and whether they die at the bottom or top of 
it, or at t]ie muzzle or upon the breech of a cannon, is to them pretty 
nearly the same I 

The first that reached the top after the la^ discharge, were three 
of the 88th. Serjeant Pat Brazill—the^brave Brazill of the Grenadier 
company, who saved his Captain's life at Busacco,*—called out to bis 
two companions. Swan and Kelly, to unscrew their bayonets ^nd fol¬ 
low him ; the three men^ passed the trench in a moment, and engaged 
thp French cannoneers liiind to hand—a terrific but short ccanbat was 
the consequence. Swan was the first, and was met by the two gun¬ 
ners on the right of the gun, but, no way daunted, he engaged them^ 

* Capt. Dunne fought with his sal>re, while Capt. Dansey*made use of a-Arei. 
lock and bayonet; he received thoree woumU, and Capt. Dunne owed his life to a 
Serjeant of his company named Brazill, who, seeing bis olBcers in danger of being» 
joverpowered, scratnhled to his assistance, unmaking a thrust of his halbert at due 
KroBohman, transfixed liim against the roqjghe was standing on,**— Bemiriiscences 
of a Subaltern^ No» /, Ovioher 
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and plu&gnd his bayonet into the breast of one; he about to 
repeat the blow upon the other« but before be could disentangle the 
weatpon from his oleeding aaversary^ the second Frenchman closed 
umn him, and by a coup de sabre, severed his left arnf from his* body * 
a little above the elbow; he fell from the shothi and was on the eve 
of being massacred, when Kelly> after having scrambled under the 
gun, rushed onward to succour .his ^comrade. He bayonetted two 
IVenchmen on the spot; and at this instant Brasill came up~ 
three of the five gunners lay lifeless., while Swan, resting against an 
ammunition chest, was bleeding to death. It was now equal numbers, 
two against two, but Braziill in his over anxiety to engage, was near 
losing his life at the onset; in making a lunge at the man next to 
him, his foot slipped upon the bloody platform, and he fell forward 
against his antagonist, but as bofli roiled under the gun, Brazill felt 
the socket of his bayonet strike hard against the buttons of the French¬ 
man's coat. The remaining gunner, in attempting to escape under 
the carriage from ^elly, was killed by some soldierg of tlie 5th, who 
just now reached the top of the breach, and seeing the serious dispute 
at the gun, pressed forward to the assistance of the three men of the 
Connaught Rangers. 

Wliile this was talking place on the left, the head of the column 
mounted the breach, and regardless of the cries of their wounded com¬ 
panions, whom they indiscriminately trampled to death, pressed forward 
in one irregular but heroic mass, and putting every man to death that 
opposed their progress, forced the enemy from the ramparts at the 
bayonet's point. Yet the garrison still rallied, and defended the several 
streets urith the most unflinching bravery; nor was it until the mus¬ 
ketry of the light division was heard in the direction of the Plaza 
Major, that they gave up the contest! but from this moment all regular 
resistance ceased, and they fled in disorder to the citadel. There were, 
nevertheless, several minor conibats in the streets, and in many in¬ 
stances the inhabitants fired from the windows, but whether their 
efforts were directed against us or the French, is a point that 1 do not 
feel myself competent to decide; be this as it may, many lives were 
lost on both sides by this circumstance, for the Spaniards firing with¬ 
out much attention to regularity, killed or wounded indiscriminately 
all that came within their range. This led many to suppo^se that the 
defence of the town would be prolonged, and that the houses, as at 
Buenos Ayres, woulc^ be defended; but although this idea had the 
good effect of keeping our men more compactly united than would 
otherwise have been the case, it was an erroneoiu opinion, as the 
French never attempted the defence of a single house. 

During a contest of such a nature, kept up in the night, as may be 
si^posed, much was of necessity left to the guidance of the subordinate 
if not to the soldiers theinselves. Each affray in the struts 
was conducted in the best manner the moment would admit of, and 
^ided more by personal valour than discipline, and in some instances 
officers as well as privates had to combat with the imperial troops. In 
one of tho^ encounters, Lieut. <Oeorge Paris of the 88th, by an acci¬ 
dent so likely to occur in an affair ox this kind, separated a little too 
for a do^eu or so.pf hfs^egiUient, found himself opixmed to a 
IJreach soldier who apparently was simJiarly placed;—it was a curious 
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^incidenc^^ and it would seem as if each felt that he individually' was 
reuresehtative of the country to ^^ich he belonged; and had the 
fate ot the twp natic^ig hong.updn the isdue of the cdmbat I am about 
to describe,^ it could i^ox have been more heroically contested. The 
Frepohmaa ftred atj and'wohudw Fads in the thigh/and m^e a des¬ 
perate push Svith his bayonet at his b^y, but parried the thrust, 
and the bayopet only lod^d hi his leg; he at a glance the peril of 
his situation, and that nothing short of a mirade could save him;—^the 
odds against him were too great} and if he continued a scientiBc fight 
he must inevitably be vanquished; he sprang forward, and seizing 
hold of the Frenchman by the collar, a struggle of a most nervous kind 
took place; in their mutual efforts to gain an advantage, they lost their 
caps, and as they were men of nearly equal strength, it was doubtful 
what the issue would be- They were so entangled with each other, 
their weapons were of no avail, but Paris at length disengaged himself 
from the grasp which held him, and he was able to use bis sabre; he 
pushed the Frenchman from him, and ere he could recover himself he 
laid his head open nearly to the chin; his sword blade, a heavy, soft, 
ill-made Portuguese one, was doubled up with the force of the blow, 
and retained some pieces of the scull and clotted hair! At this mo- 
ineiit I reached the spot with about twenty meii,'’coriiposed of different 
regiments, all being by thi^time mixed pell mM with each other. 

I ran up to Paris,—he was irearly exhausted, but he was safe. The 
French grenadier lay upon the pavement, while Paris, though tot¬ 
tering from fatigue, held his sword firmly in his grasp, and it was 
L^rimson to the hilt. The appearance oi the two combatants was 
frightful!—one lying dead on the ground, the other faint from agi¬ 
tation and loss or blood; but the soldiers Joudly applauded him, and 
the feeling uppermost with them was, that our man had the best of it! 
ft was a shocking sight, but ft would be rather a hazardous experiment 
to begin moralizing at such a moment and in such a place. 

Those of the garrison who escaped death wore made prisoners, and 
the necessary guards being placed, and every thing secured, the troops 
not selected tor du^ commenced a very diligent search for those ar¬ 
ticles which they most fancied, and which they considered themselves 
(entitled to by right of conquest." I belieV'e on a service such as the 
present, iSiere is a sort of tacit acknowledgment of this right;" but 
l>e this as it may, a good deal of property most indubitably changed 
mners on the night of the 19th of Jmiuary 1912. The conduct of the 
^Idlers too, within the last hour, had undergone a complete dianjge; 
before, it was all order and regularity,—now, it was nothing but lic^- 
L^usness and confusion—subordination was at an end; j^nnder and 
t^lood was the order of the day, and many an officer on this night was 
Hf^elled to show that he earned a sabre. 

Tlie ijloors of the houses in a large Spanish town are remarkable for 
:hei^ attehgth, and resemble those of a prison more than anything else; 
bheir locl^ are of huge dimensions, and it is a most dimcult task to 
force them. TOe mode ad^ted by the men of my regiment (tb^^th) 
n this dilemma, was as effective as ft was no^m; the muzzle^ of a 
Tbupte of- muskets were applied to ei$h.8ide of the key-hole, t^hile a 
:hiid »)Idier, fulfilling the functions m fiSiter, deUbei^tdy 
kvord,' ** make ready " preBent”~''and in an instant; She 
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ponderoas lock gave way before the copibiiied operatiops^^ the tbj|:^e 
atid doo^s that ntHy Ppen^ t6 tlie Rnock Of, a stranger 
in Rodx^, noAv flew off their hinges'to tlie Rangiys of Con¬ 
nacht ! * c ^ 

Qlie failure of forcing open the hOUsOs in the't^pfortanate assapltiof 
Buenos Ayres, no doubt taught oni* fellows a wkich th^y pro¬ 

fited on the present'Occasion; ahd hadthi^ l^Wi^^^Wican army un¬ 
derstood the art of wUr Os well as fhO heyOOs of in^ Peninsula, so rmny 


wMch Wdik found ar^most essential ingredieht ih the shape^ of w^x 
ckudlea ^ these, the soldiers lighted, and eptntnehCcd uieir pepiubHla- 
tiotli seatteh of plunder, and the gibire of tight which they threw 
acrbni<>eHe fakes of the men as they caitied them through the streets, 
diipla 5 ^d their countenances, wliich were of that cast that mi^ht weR 
tettlfy the Unfortunate inhabitants. Many of the soldiers wuh their 
fanes scorched by the explosion of the magazine at the^grand breacli,*— 
others tvith their lips bbclcetied firom Mtmg off the ends of their car¬ 
tridges,—more Covered with bIo6d,-wind ntt looking ferocious, pre¬ 
sented a combination 'sufficient tO appal the stoutest heart* 

Scenes of the greatest outrage now to^ ^ace, and it was pitiable to 
see groups of the inhabitants half nakea in the streets/—*thc fei^Ies 
clinging to the officer^* for prot^ion-pwhtlO theit i^e^peptive lious?^ 
were undergoing the strictest Scrutiny* Some*of ^he soldiers turned 
to the wine and spirit houses, where having druhk 8ufBc|enRy^ they 
again sallied out in quest of more plunder; others got so into^icatedik. 
that they lay in a helpless state in oifFerent parts of the town, and losjl; 
what they had previously gained, either by the hands of any passing 
Spaniard who could venture unobserved to stoop down, or by pose of 
therr own companions, who in their Wandering surveys li^ppcucd to 
redognlze a comrade lying with half-a-do^en silk gowns^^ or soipe speh 
thing, wrapt about him. Others wished to attack the 
and is'alomething marvellously attractive jn tlie Very (V a 

brandif ojie', it is not to wondered at that Wny of our h^yrqp^^ prued 
not eUly tifeir thoughts, but their steps also, fn the directio^i.ip'in'l^^cli 
these heutfOs lay; and from the unsparing hand with which* they sup-* 
plied themselves, it might be imagined they intended to change pcir 
habica of life and turn spiriteVefider^, and'^fhat too, in the miolcsa^e 
Une! ' 

It was astonishing to see with what fapidhy and. accuracy these fel¬ 
lows traversed the difTerent parts of the town, and found cjpt the i?hppa 
and ^prdhouses* A stranger would have sup^^ed they w^re natives 
the'^laoe, And it was not until the fbRowiUg morning t discovered 
cause of what was to me before Ricomprehensible. < 

In ail^ nilitury movements in country which an (^my is pot tjip?, 
rOU^Mydeouainted with, (khd Wh/ in a large imn n ther,e are^pq^ 
m<M Usefiu appendage than gubd ! Lord Welling 
l^ieular on thW point, m ‘ ‘ 

descHution. 1 shpposO it 
gestea to the soldiers the . 
ingly, every group of individuals was preceded by a Spapiard, w^Q, 
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upon learning the species pf plunder ivished for by his employ^rs^ in» 
Htantly conducted them to the most fovourable ground for their ope^ 
rations. By tliis means tbe houses were unfurnished with less oonfu* 
sion than can be supposed, and had it not been for the state of intoxi¬ 
cation that some of tne young sfldiers—mere tyrog in the art of sacking 
a town—had indulged themselves in, it is inconceivable with what 
facility the city .of Ciudad Rodrigo would have been eased of its su¬ 
perfluities ; and the conducteur tbimself was not always an idle spec¬ 
tator. Many of tboau fellows realized something considerable from 
their more wealthy neighbours, and being also right well paid by the 
soldiers, who wpne liberal enough, they found themselves in the mortv* 
ing in far better circumstances than they had been the preceding night, 
so that, all things considered, there were about as many cheerfA faces 
as sad ones; but although the inhabitants were, by this sort of tatmafer, 

• put more on an equality with each other, the town itself was greatly 
impoverished. Many things of value were destrojied, but in the hwrry 
so natural to the occasiou, many also escaped ^ besides, our men were 
as yet young hands in the arcana of plundering a town in that aufait 
manner with which a French army would have done a business of the 
sort, but they, most unquestionably, made up forHheir \vant of iactf by 
the great inclinqtion they shoAved to profit by any occasion that oflered 
itself for their improvement. ' 

By some mistaice a large spirit store, situated in the Plaza Mayor, 
took fire, and the flames spreading with incredible fury, despite of the 
exertions of the troops, the building was totally destroyed; but in this 
instance, like many others which we are obliged to struggle against 
through life, there was a something that neutralized the aisappoint** 
ment AVhich the loss of so much brandy occasioned the soldiers: the 
light which shone forth from the building was of material service to 
them, inasmuch as it tended to facilitate their movements in their 
excursions for plunder ; the heat also avbs far from disagreeable, for the 
night A^as piercingly cold, yet, nevertheless, the soldiers exerted them¬ 
selves to the utmost to put a stop to this calamity. Qen. Picton was 
to be seen in the midht of them, encouraging them by his example and 
presence to make still greater eflblrts; but all would not do, and floor 
after floor^ell in, until at last it was nothing but a burning heap of 
rains. 

Some houses were altogether saved^foom plunder by the inters 
ference of the ofiioers, for in several instances the women ran out into 
the streets, and seizing hold of three or four of us would force us away 
to their houses, and by this stroke of political hospitality saved their 
ptnperty. A good supper Avas then provided, and Avhile all outside 
noise and pjUage, affiiirs within went on agreeably enough. Those 
instances Avere, hoAvever, but few. 

In the house where I and four other offi,cera remainedau^Ave fai^d 
rem^khbly Well, and were passing the night greatly tc^our aatisfacUnn 
when we were aroused by a nc^, like a crash of something heavy 
faQlng in the apartments above qs. As may be supposed, we did not 
remain long without seeking to the cause of this disturhtnpe; 

the Whole party sprang up at on^e—fomUj of the house secreting 
themselves behuici the diuerept pieces, of iurni|aire, qfhile we, sabre •a 

niain, and some with lights, advanced towards the apartment from 
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whencQ the noise proceeded; b^t all waa sijent within. Capt. Seaton^ 
of ftiy coTps^ proposed that the dooir should be forced^ but he had 
e<»rcdy pronounced the words, when a voice from within called out, * 
not in Spanish or French, but in plain En^Ush^ with a rich Irish 
brogue, " Oh, Jasus, is it you, Capta^!” On entering we found a 
man of the Connaught Rangers, belonging to Seaton's company, stand¬ 
ing before us, so disfigured by soot and filth that it impossible to 
recognize his uniform, much less his ^ice-—his voice vi^as the only thing 
recognizable about him, and that only to his captain; and had it not 
been for that, he might have passed for one just arrived from the 
infernal regions, and it may be questioned whether or not the place he 
had quitted might nut be so denominated. It appeared^ from tlie 
account he gave of himself, that he had been upon a plundering 
exaUrsion in one of the adjoining houses, the roof of which, like most of 
those in Rodrigo, was fiat, and wishing to have a distinct view of all 
that was passing in j^be streets, be took up his position upon the top of 
the house he had entered, and not paying due attention to where he 
put hh foot, he contrived to got it into the chimney of the house we 
oecupied> and ere he could resume his centre of gravity he tumbled 
headlong down the chimney, and caused us all the uneasiness I have 
been describing. *His tout ensemble was as extraordinary as his adven¬ 
ture ; he had eighteen or twenty pairs of shoes o'ound his waist, and 
amongst other things a case of trepanning instrumeniSy which lie imme¬ 
diately offered as a present to his Captain! Had the grate of this 
fireplace been what is called in England the “ Rumford grate/* this 
poor fellow must bare been irretrievably lost to the service, because it 

manifest, encumbered as he was, he would have stuck fast, and must 
inevitably have been suffocated before assistance could be afforded him; 
but, fortunately for him, the chimney was of sufficient dimensions to 
admit an elephant to pass down it, and in truth, one not so constructed 
would have been altogether too confined for him. 

Morning at length began to dawn> and with it the horrors of the 
previous night s assault were visible. The troops not on guard were 
directed to quit the town, but this was not a cf^mmand they obeyed 
with the seme cheerfulness or expedition which they evinced when 
ordered to etiter it; in their eyes it had many attractioni|. still, and 
besides this, the soldiers had become so unwieldy from the immense 
burdens they carried, it was scarcely possible for many of them to 
much less march: however, by degrees the evacuation of the fortress 
took place, and towards noon it was effected altogether. 

Thq breaches presented a horrid spectacle. The one iolced by the 
light division was narrower than the other^and the dead, lyipg,^ a 
smaller compass, looked more numerous than they really were., I 
walked along the ramparts towards the grand breach, and was examin- 
lag the effect^ our fire bad produced the different defences a#id the 
builfhifga in their immediate vicinity, but I had not proceeded vfer 
when I was shocked at beholding about a hundred and thirty or 
bounded Frenchmen lying under one of the bastfenn .tmd' som^, short 
* dfetmme ittp a oartow street c^joiniftg It ‘ 1 deluded, and 
i^that theee men had been pmbrming some pqrticufer dutytdn.a 
magazine, which through aeddent hlefu; up, and Otese miserahhl lyings 
were so burnt, that I fear, notwithstanding the considerate attention 
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which was paid to them by our medical officers,,none of their lives 
wete preserved. Their uniforms woJre barely distinguishable, and 
their swollen heads and limbs* gave them a gigantic appearance that 
was‘truly terrific; added to this, the gunpowder had so blackened 
tbcir i^ccs that they looked more like a number of hu^ negroes than 
soldiers of an European army^ Many of our men hastened to the 
spot, and with that compassion which truly brave men always feel, 
rendered them ^ery assistance in their power; some were carried on 
doors, others iri blankets to the hospitals, and these poor creatures 
showed by their gestures; for they could not articulate, how truly they 
appreciated onr tender care of them. 

At length I reached the grand breach—it was covered with many 
officers and soldiers; of the former, amongst others, was my old friOnd 
Hardiman of the 4.5th, and Lieut. William Pearse of the same regi« 
nient; there were also two of the 6th, whose names I forget, and others 
whose faces were familiar to me. Hardiman, the once cheerful, gny 
Bub Ilardimun, lay on his back; half of his head,was carried a^vay by 
one of tliose discharges of grape from the flank guns at the breach, 
which were so destructive to us in our advance ; his face was petfcct, 
and even in death prt'seiited its wonted cheerfulness. Poor fellow ! he 
died without pain, and regretted by all who kmuv him; his gaiety of 
spirit never for an instant forsook him; up to tiie moment of the 
assaiilt he was the feame pleasant Bob Hardiman, who delighted every 
one by his anecdotes, and none more than my old corps, although many 
of his jokes were at our expense. When we were within a short dis¬ 
tance of the breach, as we met, he stopped for an instant to sliake liands. 
What *s that you have hanging over your shoulder said he, as he 
espied a canteen of rum which 1 carried—“A little rum, Bob,” said 
I. Well," he replied, “ I'll change my breathy and take my word 
fur it, that in less than five minutes, some of the ‘ subs’ will be scratch¬ 
ing a captain's —for there will be mgs on the green /” He took a 
mouthful of rum, and taking me by the hand squeezed it atfectionately, 
and in ten minutes afterwards he was a corpse I The appearailCe of 
Pearse was quite different from his companion ; ten (h* a dozen grape- 
shot pierced his breaC^t, and he lay or rather sat beside his friend like 
one asleep, and his appearance was that of a man upwards of sixty, 
though hi« years did not number twenty-five. Hardiman was stripped 
to his trowsers, but Pearse had his uniform on, his epaulettes alozve 
had been plundered. I did not see the body of Gen. Mackinnon^ blit 
the place where he fell was easily dfstinguishable, the vast Chnsm 
which the spot presented resembled an excavation in the midst a 
quarry. T^ limbs of those who lost their lives by that fatal explbsion, 
thrown here and there, pi:esented a melancholy picture of the reumUnts 
those brave men whose hearts, but a few short hours before, beat 
high in the hope of conquest. It was that kind of sc^ie which arrested 
the attention of the soldier, and riveted him to the spot; and there 
were who, even in the moment of exultatiot^ did not feel deeply as 
they surveyed the mangled remains of their comrades/ 1 . 

{ next turned to the captured gUn, so eliivalrously taken ihy the 
three men of the 8Hth. Tlie five caaqoneers lying across tfae'^coniage,* 
or ’between the spokes of the whedls, shawea how'bravely^ they had 
defonded it^yct they luy iikq men whose death had nOt beencau$ed 
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by violeii«te*»*-4;hey were nailed and bloodless^ and the puncture of the 
bayonet left eo amall a mark o^er their hearts^ it was discernible only 
to those who examined the bodies closely* 

The details I have given of the capture of Rodrigo will, 1 believe^ be 
found to be tolerably correct; 1 hSve in no way placed any one corps, 
much less divisimif above its eompanitpis—wfaere all fought well, and 
did their utmost to conquer, I think such a comparison would be im¬ 
proper ; but were I inclined to do so, 1 should give fho preference to 
the Portuguese, under O’Toole, and fpr the reason that they surpassed 
the expectations we had of their success, becavse they were not a Bri¬ 
tish corps. But I can in no way agree with the officer who wrote the 
Sketch of the St(Maing of Ciudad Rodrigo,'' where he says, " With¬ 
out doing injustice to the gallant third division, I fear that the attack 
of the great’breach would have f^led, had the small breach not been 
carried." The third division, upwards of 3000 strong, and composed 
of tbs good troops as any in the world, were certainly a match for 1100 
or IwO Frenohmen;^ which at most defended a practicable and wide 
breach* The same writer observes, “ When the third division gained 
tbo top of the ramparts, they were in a manner enclosed and hemmed 
in, and bad nowhere to go, while the enemy continued to hre upon 
them from some old ruxn^ houses, only twenty yar^ distant. I am 
confident a plan wOcild convince any person, that the light division ex¬ 
tricated the third division from their disagreeable situation." The 
light division would, no doubt, as far as they could, have extricated" 
the third division if they required it, but they did not, because that 
corps carried all before them after, without doubt, a most serious 
strife ; but their success was never for an instant doubtful, althougli 
it ivas unavoidably protracted. The explosion upon the breach neces-' 
sarily caused some confusion aud delay; how could it be otherwise ? 
But from the time the brigade of Macklnnon passed the Fausse braye, 
until the third division had overcome all obstacles, half an hour did 
not elapse, and certainly, all things considered, this was not an unrea- 
eonable lapse of time. The same writer, in speaking of the disposi¬ 
tions made previous to the attack, says, “ The third divisum bad 
relieved the first as usual in the morning, but it did not return as 
usual to its quarters. If the Governor had kept a sharp look-out, lie 
must have been expecting the assault; but ^ I guess’ he was no great 
things." The third division did not occupy the trenches until a short 
time previous to the assault, nor did they relieve the first division on 
that day^ Then again he ob^was, Neither wax there any officers 
jqmang dead, or else they were carried away," late aa nine 
o'cloch pn ihe morning of the 20th, there weae tnose 1 hayc mention¬ 
ed, Imt whether Uiey were there or not, is surely of little consequence. 
1 It is well known in the army what the loss of the thirds division War, 
and it; ought in no way to take from their merits, whether tlieur effi- 
cefs lAy on th^ breacir, or were juried in an honourable grave* But 
Wrrto/wdiom I have quoted never meant, 1 am convinced, to throw 
least shadour of blame upon Ficton’s division; nevertheless, any 
person. Tea4uag< his narrative of the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo might 
think, and very naturally too, tl^t wit^bout the aid of thU light divi¬ 
sion,^ the third would have been defeated. All writers, nnilitary ones 
in particular, and none more ^ thdn, perhaps, myself, are liable to fall 
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intoerror^ aiad for one^sliciU feel obliged to any of my readers who will 
set me ri^t wlijen I em We writers of little sketches^ such as these 

Reminiscences/' if we write any thing readable (and if we did not, 
where is the Editor that wou^ take them?) must naturally con¬ 
clude that it is readl mtd although we cannot lay claim to the title of 
historians^ what we cpuhlish ^ th^ world is nevertbcJess an epitome of 
the history of own timesand although scraps/' such as the 
present^ in tlmr present shape, might not be thought of after they 
were read, thfiyi might by possibility get into a more compact fbrm^ in 
the shape of a and Him, indeed, people mighty porchance, 

quote them asun^HutJtority to be depended upon! 

1 turned away &ujtn’the breach, and Bcrambled over its rugged face, 
aud the dead which covered it* On reaching the bivouack vre had oc¬ 
cupied the preexiding cvenmg» I leai:ned> with suprU^ thatiour women 
had been engaged in a contests ■ if nqias dangeErotua as odUl, at least one 
of no trivial sort. The men left as a guard over the baggage^ on bear¬ 
ing the first shot at the trenches, could not withstand the indination 
they felt to join their companions; and although this act was credit¬ 
able to the bravery of the individuals that composed the baggage- 
guard, it was nigh being fatal to those who survived, or, at leasts to 
such as had any tiling to lose except their liv^s, for the wretches tiiat 
iuiebted our camp,' attempted to plunder it of alhtliat it possessed) but 
the women, witlt a bravery that would not have disgraced those of 
ancient Rome, defefided the post with such valour, that those mis¬ 
creants were obliged to desist, and our baggage was saved in conse- 
quence«^ 

We were about to resume our arms when Gen. Pictoa approaclied 
us. Some of the soldiers who were more than usually elevated in 
spirits, on his passing them, called out, Well, General, we gaveyow 
a cheer last night; it’s your turn now /" The General, smiling, took 
off his hat, and said^ ** Here then, you drunken set of brare rascals, 
hurrah ! we 71 soon be at Sadajoz /" A shout of confidence followed: 
we slung our firelocks, the bonds played, and we comraenoed our 
march for the village of Atalaya in the highest spirits, and in nahort 
time lost sight of a place, the capture of which appeared to us like a 
dreaim 

(To be continued.) 


VILLA VBLHA,* A PRNINSULAR REMINISOBNOR. 

Ok on6 of the several occasions, when Gen. Hill^s division hail to croskthe 
Tagus at the pass of Villa Velha, the chaotic appearance of ihe mountains, 
resembling hundreds of Shakspeare Olifis jumbled one upon another, arr^ed 
the attenSon of every one. A private soldier, who was near to me^ asked bis 
comrade (an Irishman) how he could account for the formation of mountains; 
the reedy reply wae, that God .after havingtmade i^qrld, 

IppOd^hat tharp was a good deal ofrpl^m to sparer and that, tJurpw it 
aside m, |ieaps ^as it then appeared. Tbw sojutioi^ of a di<Bc»U auestion 
was, in my opinioh, as good as S6me others I have read ana uoi, and I 
^V6 fdcMvfed it fbV the of 

V > I» j ![ < / *■' <* y ... f fcj . . 

^ % CWTowii. , 
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iraOM TR£ UNPUBlJSRaD maruso^pt of a xravf^lch. 

AmiivBD at the post-house at Linz, in Austria, my first care was to 
ascertain whether the authorities at the |\dice-oflictt would render our 
passports available for Berlin, without the necessity of sending tliem on 
to Vienna for the countersignature of the Prussian minister. But it 
appeared that no arrangement of the Iripd could be aoedmplished. Wc 
were therefore constrained to make up Otir minds to xemain at Linz 
until tlie return of the passports from Vienna, whither they were ac* 
cordin^y sent without delay. As soon as this business had been des¬ 
patched we remwred from the Post^haus to the Hotel Ooldenen Lofpen 
(Goldee Lioti), where, as a fellow-traveller firom Braunan had apprised 
us. the cefobi^d Pdish chief, Skyrznecki, was residing incog. Not 
many^ miiiutes after we had been installed in our new domicile, my 
compankm proposed that we should send up our names to the General, 
and SoUeit permission to pay our respects, a proposition so consonant to 
my own wishes, that 1 did not hesitate a moment to acquiesce. The 
warned us that there was little chance of oUr suit b^ng granted, 
inassaadi as Skyrznecka had been for two months and a half a tenant 
of his apartment, andi invariably declined all visits; but \ve entertained 
a presentiment, pardonable enough if the acknowledged influence of 
the English name on the Continent be considered, that our application 
would not be rejected. The garfon left ns, and siiortly^ afterwards 
returned with a look of surprise and good humour, saying, that the 
General would be most happy to receive “the two Englishmen.” 
Our emotions may easily be conceived. My venerable companion had 
resided fur many years in Russia; he had been witness to the system of 
government prerment in that empire; he had formed many valuable 
frieudbhips amongst the Poles, and though deprived by the rigidity of 
Huasian regulations of those means of l&comiiig acquainted with the 
course of public events which are available in freer countries^ he had 
nevertheless contrived to learn as much of the progress of the afihirs of 
Poland, as sufficed to identify Skyrznecki in his mind with everything 
that was brave, honourable, patriotic, and skilful. For my oWn part, 
shut out as X had been from almost all int^course with civilized society 
for the previous eight months,* and necessarily unacquainted as I was 
with all but tJie unhappy results of the Polish revolution, 1 did not 
anticipate a higher degree of blish than that of seeing and conversing 
with ^ soldier and a patriot of good repute. 

Thp bopr fixed upon by the General for our visit arrived; we went 
up to bfo rnem, knocked at the door, and were instantly admitted* 
Had we been utter strangers to the name and character of new ae- « 
quaiBtgjE|Ke, 0 ur demeanour might jarisibly have been more assured; but' 
it is impossible that we eouM have felt the less respe^ for the 
indivubialwm now rose to receive us* There was an air of xuaje^ 
in his ^>t> bonded with the most perfect ^sce, that irreristibly' 
attrac>^ homa^ of meaner mortals. Had I met him lA' the street, 

I should involuntarily have taken tny hat, or at least have turned to 

- -------r—- 

* The wntei was tnakmg a tpui die wildest parts oi Persia. 
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contemplate his “ noble presence.” In stature he miglit have been 
about six feet high, perhaps more ; ’ih l?arpiage he was erect, without 
possessing a shadow of the ordina^ stiffness of the militaires of the 
‘Coutment; hirf countenance pale and somewhat wan, (evidently the 
result of continementy iitactivityi and distress of nun4,)-^but his eye 2 
and his forehead !—His keen gr|y eye, which at oneigUnce uttered a 
thousand sentiments^that at once spoke U' consoiausness of rectitude, 
a capacity to comii^nd, a s^feeof its owner^s adverse condition, a feeU 
ing of good will tb all men, and a,welcome to his immediate visitors,-^ 
liis vast expanse of fotehead, that encased a pure and noble mind-^ 
these features could only belong to one of gently blood, accuetomdd to 
space in the world's thought,”anddominionovnr his fellow men/* 
He was plainly attired in an olive frock and black trowsers^ and- hdd 
apparently been reading; for on rising be laid: down a book. ^ WeSapdo^ ^ * 
gised for the liberty, &c. but were speedily reassured!, and in a ft# " 
minutes hud gone over various interesting subjects of discusEfioti. ' On* 
taking leave of the General, we were invited to dripk tea with'hhn thitt 
evening il la mode Angloiscy an invitation which we gladly accepted •'' 
and we returned to our apartments, in excellent humour wkh the^ 
accident^ that had thus brought us acquainted with one of the best and 
greatest men of the age. My worthy fellovv-trasreller did not under¬ 
stand a syllable of French, but so animated and expressive wer^' 
Skyrznecki's gesticulations, that he declared himself almost as much 
delighted with the interview as if he had interchanged sentim^to with 
the liero, or had comprehended every word ho uttered* In the evening 
we were, as may be supposed, true to our appointment. The convert-' 
sation, naturally enough, referred to the atfairs of Poland; and such 
progress had we made in one another's contidence in the course of an 
hour, that on iny expressing my ignorance of many of the most impor¬ 
tant and interesting features in the history of the recent revolution, 
Skyrxnecki volunteered an account of the whole business, from its 
commencement down to the capture of Warsaw. I endeavoured, on 
retiring to my chamber, to commit to paper all that I had thus heard, 
with a view to its stibsequent publication, but <m submitting the 
muiiuscript to tny filustrioUs frieud, he seemed to think that the* 
dignity of the theme demanded something beyond a mere narrative;' 
that it w%s of conseqence enough of itself to form the subject of ah - 
entire volume, upon wJiich I destroyed my memoranda lest I might 
tempted hereafter tomiUce use of the meagre materials at the expensed* 
uf a serious aud importtimt cause. I th^ less regret' the step because' 
No. 20 of the admirable Cabinet Cyclopedia of Hr; Lsurdnec contains a! 
History.of the Insurrection, which in spirit and in phrase^eot^espond^,^ 
as fair as ihy memory serves me, almost entirely with the description 
gi^ea mo by the General. . ■' . i ■; 

As A psndant, however, to that History,” I am' tempted to oiftr # 
narrative which, I am persuaded, will be read with interest by all‘Wbo^ 
Hympafhise^ with the fortunes of so exaked a >ehamcter and brai^’d'^’ 
soldijeMT as Skyr^netki. It is a relation cominnnftsited by himself'Uf his 
llight from Warsaw to^Cratdw, after he had been deprived of tiie ixmw 
. • / , 

*' The wpker hail Iwen obliged to return to Tiinz in consequence of the tqdlous 
quarantine required i»f him on the l^variait frontier.. ' 
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PolitU uroay) and Gen'. Krukovinald had assumed tlie 
.gsnhral dhreptioin of s&irs. ^he narrative may^not possibly be fraught 
.vrith; so mSoy striking events as the desenption I have sotneivhere read 
>of(the Pretender's flight after the battle of CoUoden, UUt I venture to 
irhope^ that it will at least be found as attractive as the sketch given in 
tUar, Lardnw’* book of Stanislaus's escape. 

I 4 

N^ttnATtVfi OP iSICynZNECKl'S BBOAPB from WARSAW. 

Krukovinski’s preponderance, the rage and iptr)gues of the club- 
bUt8> or Jacobins* and the danger t&nieiiberty whJdii tixe expected suc¬ 
cess oC Kussiapa threatened, su^eated to Skjxznecki an immediate 
^retrea^ ^he hope, however, of a favourable change in po- 

^ iitkal septimept, added to affairs of a private nature, dictated a prolonged 
'{f^ayjktprdvided, it could bo accompliBhod without exposing him to per- 
^lafglaliu^uryi With this view, an honest citizen, on whom Skyrznecki 
Trely« ^as consrdt^i and requested to assist his temporary con- 
.t^4mnnti within the town. The man complied, though the hazard 
h>Yaa great, and iminediately assigned an apartment in his own house 
'Me the Generars^nse, and supplied him with every comfort he could 
Skyj^necki's wife in the mean time continued to reside in 
iheir own l^se, bu^ oU oommunicatipn between them was purposely 
nvet^d. Accuptmnad to an active life, the rigid* confinement to 
which Skyrznecki was now subject, ill assorted Wth hi^ inclination or 
Ids health; he was ther^ore induced, after a timOvto take occasional 
walks at nightfall, and on one of these occasions determinied on a visit 
to hk wife* He paid it, and ibe people of the bouse betrayed him to 
the existing. Government 4 The consequence was, that the police 
were instantly on the alert to ascertain his retreat and to arrest him, 
while the clubbists anxiously sought to assassinate him. Every friend 
he had was visited, and closely questioned regarding their conusance 
of his movements and situation, but their replies kept the interrogators 
fStill in the dark* Skyrznecki, however, found that it was now high 
tiflie to heat a retreat froia Warsaw, and the only question was, how 
* to effect at? His host, in conjunction with his wife, concerted tlie 
meias, aad at length induced the son of an old ser vant of Skyrznecki's 
stepmother,,who resembled Skyrznecki in stature and complexion, to 
apply fpr pasqpiorts to enable him, as it were,, to Iqave War^w on his 
oWn account* The passports being obtained, they were d^vered to 
Skyrznecki, and a night fixed for his departw^.^ Hisguised as,a valet, 
, Skyrzne^i repaired at the time oppointed M a ne^hboqring street, 
where u carriage and his own horses waited M, receive him. He 
jumped up and started off at a hard pace, suocemfully passed the bar¬ 
rier^ where his person was cmnpared with the description given in the 
pajSspmrt, and sucQseded in reaching an inn not w from the ne^t 

vWWle he remeined^at the two ge^ 2 .s-d’nnmr.caane inl and 
demOuded^ his passports^ which^ haying been shown, acqmp^wimf hy 
(h wvblfh they left the p^oe««Iho innkeeper, a Pole^ peprpeiving how¬ 
ever tket bis pmt lOore <diBting[whed 4hen his 

papers set forth, earnestly counselled him not to pass through the 
toprp, f' For you .must Sh," s(dd hjP^ the comm^dant of the 

idace jiccustpinj^ Ms window^ to w^tch all jtrayeJlers, to 

stop and question them ; aftd bdieve me, Sir>" be wied, yon will 
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never pass tAie scrutiny/ for you do not look like a scrvent/^ Skyrz^ 
necki deemed it prudent to act on thi$«disinterested cotineei^ and after 
refreshing hk horses, set forth on another route> or rather plunged 
into*a forest, C^hose mazes were unknown to all but the peasantry of 
the country, who warmly assisted the flight of their snj^riors,) and 
drove on until he reached the precincts of a town^^ Where a priestUo 
whom he was known, and who was attached to him^ resided. He 
consulted with ^this priest the means of advance while his horses were 
feeding; and another priest haying been called in, it was agreed he 
should again alter his route, since the river Pelica, which it was neces¬ 
sary to cross, offered an impediment to his progress, inastnuchtm^all 
the bridges had been destroyed during the campaign by Skyrznecki's 
owu orders, to prevent the^ Russians from harassing his r^r. filing 
ignorant of the newly proposed route, a peasant was engaged; fi>r u tri¬ 
fling huin, to convey Skyrznecki and his driver to the proposed desti¬ 
nation. After a reconnoissance they set off. On their road, they en¬ 
countered two Polish dragoons in the interest of clubbists, but tes¬ 
tifying neither alarm nor curiosity at this circumstance, they escaped 
their suspicion or scrutiny. Reacning a narrow part of the rivet, tSiey 
crossed it on rafters, and continuing their route, reached a town where 
they stopped Uf refresh themselves and horses. At the inn where 
Skyrznecki put up, the Burgmeister of the town presented himself 
and questioned S%rznecki as to his person, his intentions, his desti¬ 
nation, &c. Skyrznecki evaded his questions in a good-humoured 
way, and told him he should know after dinner. The repast being 
finished, the Burgmeister renewed his inquiries, upon which Skyrz- 
necki informed him that he was a Major Stanishewski, and desired to 
proceed to a particular town. The Burgmeister, however, frankly 
told him he believed him to be a Russian spy. Skyrznecki reasoned 
with him on the absurdity and injustice of such a supposition, and in 
evidence of his being a genuine Pole, mentioned the names, condition, 
residences, and means of various persona in the country round. The 
Burgmeister, nevertheless, was sceptical, but after detaining our hero 

four hours, became a little more accessible to reason, and pennitted 
Skyrznecki to depsftt, accompanied by an officer of the police* Skyrz¬ 
necki had not, however, proceeded three versts from the town, when he 
was oves^ken and arrested by six lancers, who had orders ftom the irre¬ 
solute Burgmeister to carry him back. Skyrznecki, finding it vain to 
attempt resistance, submitted to the mandate, and returned. Om his 
arrival at the town, be found a room* prepared for him, and strictly 
guarded. He sent for the Burgmeister, who accordingly presented 
himtelf, and tbitigs having thus reached a very hazardous crisis, Skyrz¬ 
necki deeaied it necessary to declare himself openly to his gaoler, and 
^request his assistance. Concealing, however, the chief causes of his 
flight, ^yitaecki represented to the Bur^neister that he was an 
eniissaty the Polish Oovemmeiit, (of which it was known ha had 
bcdn'"a member,) and was proceediu^ to a palatkie town, in order to 
assist it the formation of a new constitution §ot Poland* The Burg- 

.* Ajmous not to pompromlsS the Safety of ihiai whtf his flight, Skytznedu 

UrefuiiysyoMod naming the towns tlirOu^ which he pasted, lest It might fotnhh 
a dtte<eo thOrd^nbeof hisfrieqds. » ^ 
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ineister, on this declaration being made, threw himself at the, feet of 
the. (general, entreated his pardon for the severity he had exercised, 
dwelt with mixed emotions of pity and regret on what the General 
Iwd suffered, und instantly supplied him with the means of prosecuting 
his journey. 

He was now to enter upon the most dangerous part of his perogrina- , 
tion. He had the choice of either attem^ing to^ass the Russian out¬ 
posts, or the outposts of a branch of the Polish army nouiposed of, and 
attached to, the clubbist party. Divers reasons influenced him in the 
choice of the latter diificalty, and after nightfall he approached a spot 
where the Polish piquets were bivouacking. He was challenged on 
kU arrival, and having given the name he assumed, was conducted to 
tlie tent of the Lieutenant-Colonel commanding, who proved to be a 
oauaim of,Madame Skyrzneski’s, and an old acquaintance of the Ge- 
aeral>. After taking some refreshment, and discussing with this per¬ 
son the affairs of Warsaw (of the latest news of which ])lace our fugi¬ 
tive was-the bearer), lie desired to depart; but the Lieutenant-Colonel 
tulAhim to his surprise, that he could not suffer him to proceed until 
he hud apprised Gen. Konshidski, who commanded the whole of the 
outposts, of his arrival. Finding remonstrance unavailing, Skyrznecki 
ooQsented that the General should be informed, but entreated that the 
reply might be expedited. As Gen. Roushidski had received his com¬ 
mand from Skyrzuecki himself, the latter of courso expected nothing 
less than full permission to depart. Rut be knew not Iiow Gom])letely 
Gen. Roushidski was in the hands of the faction to whom his deposi¬ 
tion was owing. Instead of the freedom he anticipated, an order came 
for his beiug sent to a town, whither he did not wish to repair, under 
the escort of an old officer bristling with arms, whiskers and musta- 
choes, accompanied by a lancer. Skyrzuecki surveyed his guard from 
* top to toe, and seeing they were more than a match for his single arm, 
bis indignation coula not be restrained. He protested against such an 
unwarrantable interference with his personal liberty, and conjured the 
Lieutenant-ColoBel to disregard the injunction and let him depart 
alone. Rut his wife’s cousin was as completely the tool of the Polish 
jacobins as his superior officer, and pleading thd' military doctrine 
of implicit obedieuce to orders, informed ^yrznecki that he was 
sorry, ,&c. hut that he must perforce carry into effect Roushidski’s 
instructions. 

As a dernier resort, Skyrznecki now solicited an interview with the 
General, which, after some timd* spent in deliberationj was agreed .to. 
Skyrzuecki accordingly got into his carriage and waited, outside the 
quarters of Roushid^i, the interview < la question# . Geh. Roushidski 
:looa made his ^pearance, but to the surprise.of Skyrznecki^ accppi- 
pauied by a atafr of at least twenty officers,, amongst whom Skyrznecki.- 
recfi^zod a rmmber 9 f his most determined enemies. At the flrsi 

uttered an exclamation of astonishment, but Roushidski 
approac^iing the ciwriage took him by the hand, and squeezing it signL 

him lo uudeifstand that the less said in anger tqe hotter. 
Sl^TZu^i a^on^gly.turned to fanuliar matters, and spoke of 0 ie 
lat^jrewafroin 5^aysaw,and the affairs of Poland g^erally. ^ 4 Alluding 
tu,the latter, th^ mem^S of the staff assumed a tone, and 

o^tORhised Skyrznecki regarding many of his military ^aifippsitioiis 
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(luring llie war; they likewise censured much of his government, and 
complained that he had shown undue faVour to the Polish aristocracy iif 
collqpting them about his person in preference to more or equally 
deserving men of humWe origin. Skyrznecki did not long condescend 
to argue with these persons; he boldly told them that he did not re¬ 
cognize their right to question him, and absolutely refused to h(dd 
farther parley. He then desired leave to continue his route without 
an escort, as it^dld not sort with his honour to be kept under suck 
surveillance^ at the same time*that it was an indignity he did not 
merit. The clubbists, however, steadily refused, but in a niHder 
tone, to comply witli his wish. He persevered—he pledged himself 
that he would repair to the town they had indicated, though sot'e 
against his will, and appealed to his character as one who had n^ver^ 
broken his word, and as a General who had often led them to victory,^ 
as security for the performance of his promise. Without appearing to 
consent, they suffered him to depart, and for four German miles he 
pursued his route undisturbed by any other reflections than those sug^- 
ge&ted by his situation, and by a struggle as to whether he should 'ulti¬ 
mately take a road which led to one of his own farms, or keep his pro¬ 
mise towards the ruffians he had recently left. In this state of mind 
he arrived at a point where the road branched off in two different 
directions, one leading to the town he had promised to repair to, the 
other to his aforesaid farm. He deliberated a moment between incli¬ 
nation and his parole, and ultimately suffered a high sense of honour 
to triumph over the suggestions of nature. At the end of another 
mile he reached the town, but found a short time previously that he 
was pursued by two clubbists on horseback. On arriving at the bar¬ 
rier, Ids first question was, as to where Prince Czartorinski might be 
found. A house with lights in the window was pointed out to him, 
and thither he repaired at full speed, the clubbists still in hot pursuit. 
He entered the house and found the Prince and several ffiends in 
council. They received him with open arms, and earnestly solicited 

intelligence of the state of affairs at the capital. In the mean time the 

clubbists, who had, followed Skyrznecki, Avere endeavouring to raise n 
clamour in the town, and shortly collected a crowd around the house. 
A Lieutenant-Colonel of firm character and extensive influence went 
below, hnd partly by reason, partly by threats and reproofs, subdiied 
the angry spirit that had been showed. He then conveyed Skyrznefcki 
to his own chateau, gave him fresh Lojses, and accottitianied him with¬ 
out farther molestation to Cracow. * 

It might; have been supposed that in this independent little republic 
his troubles wom(J have ended, but. the treason which sapped the foun¬ 
dation of hfs’eminence, and hastened the Polish catastrophe, had spread 
""its poispnoqs Influence to the very confines of Poland. Even in Cra- 
plubi^ists, who had Sought a retreat frOih the disasters Of the 
(iampaign, meditated the murder of ’their chieftain. He was,’ 
fore, qmiged to take refuge in the house of the pishop of 
uqtft. a iiew enemy, in the petsods of the? RhOsian troops Ru¬ 
diger, ppterOd the tb'^; ana obtained isfbttfiation of, the phtOe ofkfe 
^tredtl * It ^dw becafne necessary to 'sicreen him iVdtn the^ vigilarit 
search of I^fs^foes, ahd a large ddrg cHl^ beneath the llish^V lionse 
was 'selebfed' for' the purpose. In the' mean time/he Ai^trian Cbnsttl. 
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was solicited privately to assist his flight into the Imperial territories, 
to which he consented, and aft^r a little time contrived to convey the 
illustrious subject of this sketch across the Vistula to Podgorze, in 
Oallicia, where he was received with cordialitv and distinction. 

Skyrznecki was subsequently directed by the Imperial Government 
to repair to Linz (avoiding Vienna* in' his route), there to remain on 
parole until the Poli^ question should be brought to some definitive 
termination. In that little town I found, and there I left him, hourly 
expecting to be joined by his wife,f (Whose society he had not enjoyed 
for sixteen years,) and patiently awaiting the course of events which 
should enable him either again to take an active share in directing the 
aflfairs of his unhappy country, or to repair to England to study the 
institutions and the manners of a pbople for whom he entertains the 

highest-respect4 

(To be continued.) 


THB HULAN TO HIS CHARGER. 


after THEOnORE KoRKEIl. 


( Wnt\knfof the United Service ) 

a 

St A NO, my good charger! steady stand! 

In thy thick mane 1 wreath my hand. 

As binding from the yellow sand, 

We go to fight for Fatherland I 

Hurrah I my steed, hurrah ! 


Let others pant the prize to gain, 

In rival race on festal plain. 

Be ours to join the martial train. 

Where warrioTG^ blood flows fast as rain \ 

Hurrah! my steed,hurrah! 


Hark ! 'tis the clarion’s clanging bray, 

^Tis answer^ by thy joyous nei^. 

Forth to the battle's maddening fray, 

Gbry or death! for us to-day I 

Hurrah! my steed, hurtah 1 


The sabre gleams, the cuirass clanks, 

No^* side by side in charging ranks, 

. Like Danube when he bursts his b^s, 

We dash upon the foeman’s ranks i 

Hurrah! brave steed, hurrah I 



* To prevent unnecessary exdtement in the town. 

^ She has since joined huti« 

$ I hwnf heard from fikyrxt&ecki Since I left Linz. In letters froth Berlin and 
Prague I communicated to him the opinion entertained of his cohduot by sc/veral 
FeUsh refugees of distinction, and these memOrelde words were cobtolaed la his 
reply have compikted smne faults^-^whet geuaral has not committed 

them i Vkf I ^cab declare solemnly, to wSbeverit may^„ that I an uprigjlit^ 
man ki my ^bdlhkat careet.'*-^*^ He has spoken the tmdi,** said the old Count 
Moitowskl {{site Prime Miubter tk WmaW), to Whom T showed the Idtter. He 
was ell hmtodr^^-and as it soldier he posahised: every tatli«si*yi 4 li^iy but the iuost 
" p m e n t ia ! .w.geod fortune < 
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V An OATH is a retJognizance to Heaven, 

Bindingtas over to tlie coorts above, 

To plead to tlie indictment of pur Crimea, 

That those wlio ’sj^pe this world ahould su^er there,'* 

As we profess to put our shoulder to thif wbfeel, wherever the in¬ 
terests and feelings of those services to which'the nation is indebted 
for her renown and security ard concerned, we Will offer no apblogy 
for the present intrusion. Indeed, from what we happen to knpw of 
the attention which our pages draw, in the ptdper quarter,'wfe ;ire 
aware that our representation will spefedily be under the eye of 
authority. ' 

The custotn of solemn adjuration to the invisible powers, Wunld natu¬ 
rally be one of the earliest which a rude people w^ould oppose to treach¬ 
ery, mistrust, deceit, and other vices; and accordingly, we find the prac¬ 
tice to bo most ancient. Hesiod tells us, that the presiding deity 

of affidavits, was the son of Eris, or Contention, a proper extraction 
for so anomalous an officer, who, with all his influence, could not save 
his faithless followers from the proverbial stigma implied under Grmca 
Jidex. Homer makes Agamemnon chatter about t^e infernal regions, 
in the scrape he got into about Briseis; and from other sources we 
gather that some of the sturdy heroes could mouth a curse as bitterly 
as Ernulphus himself. Yet the Greeks seldom strained their oaths 
as we do; on very important occasions they were accompanied with 
imprecations, but in general their deities were rather invoked as wit¬ 
nesses than as avengers. The oath of an archon of Athens was not 
that of which the curses extend to eternity,—-he was obliged to declare 
that, in case of default, he would forfeit a golden statue, of equal pro¬ 
portion to himself,—a sure method of binding to their duties men who 
feared neither Tartarus nor Tyburn. Amongst the philosophers, we 
find that Zeno only swore by capers; and Socrates by a dog, or a goose, 
or a tree. Tythagoras, who rarely appealed to the gods, invoked air 

and water, and theiiumber four,—a number mystical, as implying tho 
soul of man to consist in mind, science, sense, and opinion,—but CH- 
nias, one of his disciples, chose rather to forfeit three talents, than 
swear at* all. 

An oath was remarkably dreaded by the ancient Romans; and 
Polybius assure? us, that even in his* time, the obligation was suffi¬ 
cient to restrain those who had any of the public money in their hands 
from abusing the trust. In the affairs of common life the men swore 
by their genii and lares, the women by Juno, and the various labourers 
juid artisans by the presiding deity of their calling. In the inid41c- 
^ges, the oath “ by the ashes of parents*' waa esteemed one of the 
highest sjttictity: and he who desires to know the absurd blasphon^ 
of these times, may consult Du Cange. ^ 

Many of the forms observed by the abjEdmits were voluntary', and ^ 
ou^t to have disappeared with paganism; but since tho tilj^Hhat 
Sisenatid, the Gothic king' of Spain, adzqiaistered his dreadful impren 
cation Toledo, in the 7th century^ Chiistiatts have been 
harshly yisite^d with official oaths than even the Greeks and Romans 
were: and it is undeniably ojipressivc to be so frequently called ttpdff 
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to Btake one’s eternal salvation against trifles. When men could not 
subscribe their names, ther merely made a signature; that is, they 
sidled a cross, and as such a mark would be difficult to identify, parties 
generally made their transactions valid by meting befwe a priest, and 
swearing to observe the engagement so si^ed; and this afterwards 
became le^ized; Still these were ipatters of ^ain dealing between 
men of a less refined age than the present, rather than tests of party 
or politics, for as the renowned Hudibras has 

“ Oaths were not purposed more than law, 

To keep the just and good in awe; 

But to confine the bad and sinful. 

Like moral cattle in a pinfold.^’ 

In lQ7Sj when the bill to prevent the dangers which may arise 
from persmis disaffected to the Government,” was under warm discus¬ 
sion, the Lords resented the proposition of their being constrained to 
take an oath, as the greatest indignity that could be put upon their 
order; and the Ear^ of Halifax maintained that, as there really was 
no security to any state by oaths, so also no private person, much less 
statesman, would ever order his affairs as relying on them. Upon the 
same ocoasimi, tho opinion of Grotius, de Jure belli et pacisj was ad¬ 
vanced, as demonstrating that such a practice was against the precepts 
of Christianity; add it was demanded of the bishops, when they ma¬ 
turely weight Matthew v. 34, 37> and other placfes of the New Tes¬ 
tament, whether it would not become them to be more tender in mul¬ 
tiplying oaths, than the great men of the church had hitherto been ? 
But the point was carried, and from that period affidavits and tests, of 
various import and device, have streamed through all the public offices, 
and stuck to every official employment; being resorted to from the 
o|>ening of a damaged cask of beef to the spurning of papal doc¬ 
trines,—and from the high responsibility of a coronation, to the low 
and profligate mockeries termed custom-house oaths. While this was, 
however erroneously, part and parcel of the law of the land, we could 
only grin and bear it,’—but now that the Catholics, Moravians, 
Queers, Dissenters, and all who are passively or decidedly at variance 
with, or inimical to, our institutions, have been released from the 
odious thraldom, it seems hard and unjust that officers, who of all men 
may be supposed to cherish the true point of honour, should be rigor¬ 
ously sulnected to such obligation. Nay, while the reins have been 
slackened to <me class, the ot^er has been fitted with a fresh curb; 
and before the naval veteran can obtain the pittance'he has earned in 
bar^hip and danger, he must suck his honey from a thorn, and, in 
addition to^ all former allegations, must solemnly swear, no less thon 
four times in each revolving year, that he is not in holy orders ! 

With whatever intention this broad hint” was given, it concerns 
so very few professional men, that it must, in operation, be a slur upon 
the church itself ; and it were far more just and judicious to punish an 
offender on detection, than^to throw so bitter a sneer into the form of a 
qimiterly affidavit. 

^ If the definition be correct, t&at the sanction of an oath is the 
strongest hold that the law can.tsho of the ctuisciences iff,men, to bind 
them to adhere to their obl^tion^ or to declare the truth t^y 
are- questioned on .occasions which concern the wel&re of society, why 
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should they be irreverently administered ? Unless the utmost preci¬ 
sion and circumspection are used, as Awell in taking as in administering 
an oath; it is.a ceremony inconsistent with common reason and proper 
revSrence to the Omnipotent. But we deny the necessity of the prac¬ 
tice, in a judicial sense, except where the dearest interests and pri¬ 
vileges of mankind are at stajce. The multiplication of oaths has a 
pernicious tendency to cause levity of conduct and laxity of morals; 
their force and'influence are weakened by their frequency; and there is 
little question but the disgusting expletives with which language lias 
been disfigured, liave emanated therefrom.* Without dwelling upon the 
desecrating effect of teking affidavits in police-offices, and other uncon- 
secrated places, we may consider an oath, wherein a person solemnly 
and deliberately calls upon God to witness the truth of hia assevera¬ 
tion, as an act of such responsibility that it should be viewed as sa¬ 
credly as that of taking the holy sacrament; for the swearer, in this 
invocation, virtually renounces all claim to divine grace should he ap¬ 
peal falsely: or at least, if such is not his belief,,tbC oath is nugatory 
m operation. That the mass of mankind think but slightly of the tie, 
is a fact more readily seen than proved; and it is the accommodating 
faculty of the mind, under what ought to be a binding ceremony, that 
provoked Butler to parody the rule^“ jurare iiJ animum imponentis," 

thus— * 

‘‘ 'He that imposes an oatli, makes it, 

^oi ho that for convenience takes it; 

'I’hen how can any man be said. 

To break an oath he never made ?** 

The form of our affidavits, and the levity with which they are ad¬ 
ministered by Laymen of every description, are but weakly adapted to 
impress upon untutored minds the meaning of what they are doing, 
and the obligations they incur, by consigning themselves to that place, 
where, as Esther observed, if they perish, they perish." Savage 
says— 

“ Nay, but weigh well what you presume to swear! 

Oaths arc of dreadful weight—and if they're false, 

Draw down damnation." 

f 

The atguments in favour of this practice, are more specious than 
sound. It is alleged that invoking the awful name of the Omnipotent, 
in a right cause, is not only a lawful act, but also a religious acknow¬ 
ledgment of his infallible knowledge of the sincerity or falsehood of 
our hearts. This may bo true where the end is to maintain equity 
and charity among. men>. and where it is done under the salutary fear 
of that terrible denunciation, The Lord will not hold him guiltless 


Without desoSiidiUg to record the flowers Of Billingsgate and Sally Port flie- 
tm*io, ife may instance the common practice of swearing by the Supreme, by 
Hood, and by Faith. Zmnds is a corruption of God’s .wounds ; Zookty > 0 $ his 
hooks; and S'Deaths of his death. Many aver to the truth ofVhat,theym}vance» 
by “ Devil take me and even the popular expression of the Sk»n4 of St^ David, 
" is instantly recognizable as God’s hlooda and the nails, 

which fs^tened hlthto the cross. The ShaxspeiiHan oaths/ Oik-My^ Ws-pMiknr, 
evidently f^om'the same source. ' * 

U. S. Jotmx. No. 431 June 1332. 
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that taketh his name in vain." But is it reverence to drag a solem¬ 
nity wljlch should be awfully sacred, into the use and abuse of the 
commonest acts of every«day life? Sucli a enstom may have had its 
influence in savage and superstitious times; Jsut both religion and 
government are injured by its continuance, it being as inconvenient^ 
and therefore improper, to the sovereign as to the subject. Perjury 
and treason are sufliciently punishable without regard to oath-taking; 
and the courts of justice are always open to accusations against those 
who are guilty of violating the laws. * Let those who respect this ob¬ 
ligation in theory go to our custom-houses, and excise-olfices, and elec¬ 
tion-hustings, and police-ofiices;—let them' go alongside of a ship re¬ 
turning from the Mediterranean, at the nionn nt the quarantine officer 
shoves a copper case, supposed to contain the gospel, at the end of a 
pole, for the captain to kiss;—let them see these farces, and be cured. 

In this levity of term and administration, we differ from the solem¬ 
nity of both ancients and moderns. The Papal denunciations are so 
notorious for bitterness, that Uncle Toby's heart melted at the idea of 
even the devil suffering under them; though, to be sure, in Rome, 
much may be softened for giuli tre. The people of iMadagascar de¬ 
nounce horrid maledictions upon the oath-breaker: they implore that 
he may perish iniseraWy, and in anguish, that his belly may burst o])en, 
and tliiit his filthcarcase may be the food of alligators, or become 
the coprolites of wild beasts. More dignified, but equally vengeful, 
was the celebrated Amphictyonic oath, as transmitted by Aeschines, 
which awfully imprecates, that “ if any one shall violate any part of 
this solemn engagement, whether city, private person, or country, may 
such violators be obnoxious to the vengeance of Apollo, Diana, Latoiia, 
and Minerva the provident! May their lands never produce fruits ; 
may their women never bring forth children of the same nature as 
their parents, but offsprings of au unnatural and monstrous kind; 
may they be for ever defeated iu war, in judicial controversies, and in 
all civil transactions; and may they,, their families, and their whole 
race, be utterly destroyed; may they never offer up an acceptable 
sacrifice to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva the provident; but 
may all their sacred rites! be for ever rejected," 

Solemnities so startling operated in rendering him infamous who 
thought lightly of them ; and where superstition got the upper-hand 
of piety, every evasion was resorted to for avoiding the responsibility of 
breaking an oath. Thus, many who adjured by some peculiar object of 
veneration, would not scruple to violate what was sworn upon the Gospel. 
As in ancient times kings swore by their sceptres, and soldiers by their 
spears, so, in modern days, the Calabrese swear by their guns, and 
various people by fire and light. The luckless Harold was sworn over 
an altar, which, when uncovered^ was found to be filled with the most 
Sacred relics that could be procured; and a similar deception is still 
practised in Sardinia. William the Cmiqueror was wmi to swear by 
the splendour of God^—>and William Rufus by St. Luke's face, by 
which he meant the portrait of our Saviour as painted by tlie Evan¬ 
gelist. Francis the First appealed to the truth of his assertions, on 
^ the word of ja gentleman," but iu this admirable form he was preceded 
by our Henry the Third, at the solemn and tenrible ratification 

4 
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Magna Cliarta. But both inuy have borrowed a hint from the Roman 
practico of swearing by faitli or honour. And it is to this point we 
wish to draw attention. Why should not the simple allegations of 
oAifiers, as gentleniey, be valid for all the mere official details of 
secondary importance? Why should such an oath as the following be 
wrung from an Admiral^ on tli^ trifling consideration of a few shillings ? 


FOUM OF AFFIliAVlX FOR ADMIRALS. 


To wit. ‘ 

1, Jercnuuh RlowUard)<iu avvefli that 1 am not in Roly Orders, and that 1 had not, batwm) 
lilt' lot <lrfy i>i‘ Janu'iiy .tiul Hit' 3lst day ot March, 1832, any place or employ incut of pioOt whatso- 
iiiil* r His Majedy, ,»or in any dcpartinenl of His M.njesty^s service, nor in the colonies 
isc'«6ions of Jiis Majesty beyond (he seas, nur under any other goveiiiiiieiU. 


worn before mo (his 2nd <!.»y of -\piU, 1332, 


Masji rate's } 
sj^iia lire ) 


Simon (Jkikvous, Bow-street 


5 , Bi.owriARD, 
Trafalgar-placc. 


Offlecr’s 

Sljjll.'ltuic, 

Residence. 


Why, we again demand, should such a form be insisted upon, while 
the brother .service displays the more chivalrous one which follows? 


OBNEKAL OFiaCKttS' PAY. 




I, Pcicr S.ibrc!>hi'iitii, do declare upou niy Honour, that I am entitled to the pjy ot £ .. .. 

1 <Liy .ts .( (b'nci.d, now claimed troiri the 1st /anuHiy to the 3ltt of Maicli, lK.*i2. 

Dated this 2nd day ot April, 1822. f. 


Otficci (0 ogii } 
his name here, jj 
Residing at 


PM'LB SABnK;SU£ 4 TH, 
Maida Hill. 


I do attest and flerlarc that 1 verily believe the above declaiation to lu' genuine aivl autlicnli<. 


The Agent to sign ^ 
In') lutne lu'ie. S 


Mosjis MaM5I»UNN\. 


We affirm that the latter form is, to all intents and purposes, as 
binding as the former one, upon officers of every description and rank. 
It has none of the degrading properties of common oath-taking, and 
Avould give to individuals that personal responsibility which leads to 
virtuous carriage. In this light, we have often thought, that the'easy, 

dignified deportment of even the commonest Turk, has partly resulted 

from the trust placc^d in him, for in most trials the word of a kno^vn 
moslein is sufficient testimony to support an accusation or defend a 
charge: and where an oath is administered, it stigmatizes the taker as 
a man of bad faith. The Koran forbids the mt&ing of God a target 
for swearers, and the whole body of 'Ulema would regard the hot 
plough-shares of the Saxons, the fetches of the Negroes, and the 
custom-house oaths of the English, as mike abominable. 

Of the demoralizing consequences of oft-administered oaths, every 
one will be aware, on casting his eyes towards France, and her century 
of constitutions. A worthy old Cotninis in one of the public offices at 
Paris, observed at a private party, soon after the restoration, how often 
they had been called upon in the last twenty-five years to take the 
oath qf allegiance to the existing government. “ For my part," added 
he, with a significant smile and a shrug of the shoulders, I never give 
myself any trouble about it, but take every oath proposed without the 
least hesitation." 

. Paley, mistaking the exception for the rule, has dogmatically pro- * 
uounced that tlie Rule of Honour” was made by fashionable people. 
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to facilitate their intercourse with one another, and for no otlier 
purpose/' He then adds, that^'it countenances cruelty, impiety, re¬ 
venge, and the licentious indulgence of the natural passions; and 
that it places no value on the virtues opposed tto those vices. It is 
hence pretty evident, that the Reverend Archdeacon was, upon the 
“ Rule of IlonOur,” in the conditionwof Mahony’s salmon upon a 
gravel walk. We have no doubt but he would have thought it 
grossly illiberal if—because disgraceful transfers of preferment have 
been made, and that the newspapers fatten on the adulteries and evil 
deeds of worthless clergymen—we were to stigmatise the meritorious 
servants of tlie church as a body, and say that the solemn assevera¬ 
tions of their call permitted the free exercise of simony, and infamous 
propensities. Addison, who moved in as good a spliere* as did the Arch¬ 
deacon, despises the class who have the spurious notions of the “ sacred 
tie” which Paley entertained, and remarks that it is a sense of so line 
and delicate a nature that it is only to be met with in minds that are 
naturally noble, or in such as have been cultivated by good examples 
or a refined education. True honour will ever scorn evil actions, and 
its votaries are those, in the words of the Royal Psalmist, 

“ Who know what *s right, not only so, 

Rut always practise wJiat they know." 

An old aphorism observes, and the observation is perfectly just, that 
the nearest way to honour is, for a man so to live as to be found, in 
truth, that which he would be thought to be. And in direct allusion 
to this fine impulse, the ancients represented Apollo as a man, witli a 
rose in his right hand, a lily in his left, above him a lotus, and under 
him wormwood, with this device,—“ Consideh.” 

But although Paley was incapable of defining honour properly, liis 
authority, on most other of the points which he treated, must be holdcn 
in the greatest respect; and we gladly conclude bur observations with his 
view of the evils of oath-taking. “A pound of tea cannot regularly 
travel from the ship to the consumer without costing half-a-dozen oaths 
at the least; and the same security for the due, discharge of their 
office, namely, that of an oath, is required from a churchwarden and an 
archbishop, from a petty constable to the chief justice of England. 
Let the law continue its own sanctions, if they be thought requisite, 
but let it spare the solemnity of an oath. And where, from the want 
of something better to depend qpon, it is necessary to accept men's own 
words or own account, let it annex to prevarication penalties propor¬ 
tioned to the public mischief of the offence." 


This word has been strangely familiarized: should it not rather be orhit ? 



SURVEY OF TIIK Sr, EAWRENCfi. 

BY commander BAYFIELD, R.N, 

It is so gratifying to meet with officers who avail themselves zea¬ 
lously of the opportunities atfarded them to cultivate science, that it 
is with peculiar satisfaction we give an abstract of a letter lately 
received from* Capt. Bayfield. That valuable and persevering cum- 
niander, who was for several years engaged in the arduous enterprise 
of surveying the groat Canadian lakes, and returned home for a short 
time, only to prepare his work for publication,—went out again to 
follow the St. LaAvrence down to the ocean, and is now fast approach¬ 
ing the completion of his Herculean task. He had long struggled alone 
against the numcruns obstacles which that severe climate o])posed to 
him ; but is noAv cheered by a great improvement in all the means 
afforded him, especially by the appointment of Mr, Kelly, as surgeon 
to his party,—a gentleman possessing many scWntific acquirements, 
and energetic in furthering Capt. Bayfield's pursuits. 

Observing great and sudden changes in the relative temperature 
of the air and surface water in the estuary of the St. Lawrence, it 
occurred to Capt. Bayfield, that this phem>rnen^n might be connected 
with the fog-banks and mirage so frequent in tlidt vicinity. He has 
accordingly accompanied his Aleteorological Journal with the tempe¬ 
rature of the sea, whenever circumstances would allow of its being 
taken, both at the surface and at various depths. The result of which 
is, that there is generally a thin stratum of warm water on the surface, 
especially during calm Avoatlier; though after a gale, even in summer, 
it has been as low as Far. owing probably to the agitation of the 
element having stirred up the colder water from beneath. That the 
temperature of the sea decreases in proportioJi to tlie depth of the 
soundings, so as to form for example the following scale in summer, 
when the air was and the dew points by Daniers liygrometer 

Surface . . 57° fathoms . 38^ 

^ fathom . e - 44 50 ditto . 34 to 3(5 

1 ditto . . 40 100 ditto . . 33 to 35 

5 ditto . . 30 

The important reference to which a long series of similar experi¬ 
ments leads, is, that where there is a great difference of temperature 
between the surjace fvaicr and the dew-point, whichever way the dif¬ 
ference lies, a fog-bank or only a mirage ensues; but with this dis¬ 
tinction, that when the dew-point far exceeds the water, a deposition 
of the aqueous vapour in the air takes place, occasioning a mirage that 
distorts without invertifig objects, and elevates the apparent horizon 
3' <»r 4', and vice versa. When the surface water far exceeds the dcAV- 
point in temperature, the mirage inverts objects without distorting 
them^ and depresses the apparent horizon, owing to tlie exhalation 
from the water not being able to rise in the cold'atmosphere, and 
therefore clogging its lower stratum^ These fog-banks, though seldom 
reaching more than forty or fifty feet above the level of the sea, are of. 
■ course a great obstacle to astronomical observations; and besides their 
well-known inconvenience in conimon navigation, are found an especial 
annoyance in surveying. Foi instance, Capt, Bayfteld says— 
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“ We were, last vear, sometimes six days following without seeing more 
than a handred yards from the vessel, being all that time enveloped in thick 
fog, which condensed on the rigging, find fell constantly dripjing on deck, 
so that every thing was wet, although the sun was shilling during the greater 
part of the time/^ 

He then adds a characteristic pictuTe,k«which we will also give in his 
own words. 

1 find that I can do nothing in winter here with moon culminating 
stars, for several reasons—^want of an observatory, of proper instruments, 
and above all, of time to spare from other and more pressing duties. Be- 
sides, 1 fim in the midst of a city, with almost always a dense haze hanging 
over us, caused by the intense cold, which condenses the vapours arising 
from fires, cooking, the breath of its numerous inhabitants, &c. This effect 
is striking on a very cold and^sunshiny day, for at a distance, the city seems 
enveloped in a cloud, through which the steeples of the churches, covered 
with bright tin, are seen shining like reddish gold. 1 do what 1 can, 
however, in the astronomical way, by taking most of the occultations and 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites; and am making a series of lunar observa¬ 
tions on eitlier side of her, with great care, though rather to corroborate 
other observations than to ascertain the longitude of (Quebec, fur that is 
already settled to less than a minute of a degree.” 

Our valuable correspondent has looked around him also with tlie 
eye of a geologist, sthd gives the following sketch of his late cruising 
ground. 

Our labours now lie on the northern side of the estuary, from Point des 
Monts to Mingan. This long extent of coast is of bold and precipitous 
granitic rocks, sienitic granite predominates. At the Manicouagon Point, 
I observed a beautiful instance of the reproductive effect of rivers, for on 
each side of that peninsula, great rivers enter the St. Lawrence; on the weht 
the Oulard and Bersiniis; on the east the Maniconagon; and each of these, 
although insignificant when contrasted wuth the mighty St. Lawrence, wotiid 
be considered large streams in Eugland, By their alluvial dejiosits they 
have formed a delta, the largest side of which is about fourteen nautic miles, 
and very dangerous shoals beyond it, whose materials arc arranged in alter¬ 
nate fine and coarse strata, similar to the peninsula; for when tlie waters 
are not above their mean height, the deposit goes on regularly, the finer par¬ 
ticles being carried out the farthestbut in the spring, at the periodical 
melting of the snows, these rivers are full, and their currebte extremely 
rapid, then the heavier particles are carried farther out than at other times, 
arid are deposited over the finer particles. The course of these rivers, as ffir 
as we examined them, was through a granitic country, but the valleys and 
basin-shaped hollows are filled wijh stratified clay, sand, and gravel, which 
sometimes contain marine shells, and it is from them that the alluvial 
matter brought down is principally derived. 

“ When we entered Oulard bay, on the west side of the Maniconagon 
peninsula, at the time of flood, the water was clear; but the next day we 
entered it during the ebb, and found the whole of'^that extensive bay of the 
colour of sand, and had we not previously ascertained its immense depth of 
ninety-three fathoms, we should have thought it a sand-bank. The deln- 
rion was caused by the fresh water of the rivers, highly charged with, allu¬ 
vial matter, floating on the surface, in a stratum so thin, that we could see 
the sea water through it in some places; and the Gulimre, as she sailed 
along, displaced it, and left a blue streak in the line of her wake as far as 
the eye could reach. Some of the water was taken up, and being allowed Ut 
subside, the colouring matter was found to be an impalpable etay. 

* The Mingan islands are of shell-Jimestonc, probalily of the same forma¬ 
tion as that of AnU^bsti. The cliffs are broken into pillaiv, flower-pots. 
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]i<>rticoes, &c. partly arranged in lines on terraces, jnuch above the present 
high-water level. They are frequently# irregularly jointed, and have the 
appearance at a short distance of the ruins of some ancient city, or rather 
teirtplc. From their situation it is evident, either that the level of the sea 
has changed, or that thh islands have been elevated. 1 incline to the latter 
opinion, for volciinic agency is not yet entirely exhausted in the valley of 
the St. Lawrence. There nave Ween shocks of carth(|uake felt, this year, at 
St. Pauls and Mui-ray bay, ninety miles below this'city, sufficiently strong 
to split walls and throw down chimneys.’’ 

The varied pursuits of Capt: Bayfield, so energetically followed up, 
lead us to hope, that at some future day he may favour the public with 
ii full and complete memoir of his residence in Canada, since it must 
be so full of incident and novelty of many kinds, equally interesting 
and instructive. Wc find indeed, that he occasionally contributes 
articles to the annuls of the Literary and Historical Society of 
Queljec,” and trust that this may be the prodromus to a larger work. 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVIOES OF THE LATE 
GEN, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 

This officer had nearly completed .sixty-tliree years in His 
Majesty’s service^ having entered the army as an Ensign in the 
42nd Foot, in April 176S). In the following year, lie became Lieu¬ 
tenant in the 2nd Battalion of this distinguished regiment, and joined 
it in Alinorca. In 1772 he was promoted to a company in the 50th 
regiment, which corps he never joined, being, in September of the 
same year, removed to the (>2nd Foot. 

Having joined the ()2ud in Ireland, Capt. Campbell embarked 
with it for Canada, where he served as Captain of Light Infantry- 
under Gen. Carleton in the campaign of 177b, and also in that of the 
following year under Gen. Bnrgoyne. 

After the surrender of the British army at Saratoga, in the end of 
the year 1777 * the subject of this memoir having procured a majo¬ 
rity in the 74th Foot, obtained an exchange from tlie Americans, 
and repairing to New York, was appointed to serve as Major to tlie 
1st BattaUon of Light Infantry, in which situation he continued two 
campaigns ; and at the close of the war commanded at Penobscot. 
He subsequently joined the 62nd, of which corps he was a})pointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel in December 

Lieut.-Colonel Campbell remained with the 62n<l regiment in 
Scotland and in Ireland until 17^9, wdion he exchanged into the .‘Ird 
Foot Guards; and witli that distinguished corps, he was present as 
Captain of Light Infantry in tlic campaign of 1793, and during jiart 
of that of 1794, under His Royal Highness the Duke of York, but 
having got the rank of Colonel on the 12th of October 1793, and 
raised the 116th regiment in 1794, he was appointed to serve as 
Brigadier-General, and subsequently as JMajor-General on the staff 
of the force on the Continent, designated as Lord Moira's army, 

, In 1796 Major-Gen, Campbell served in the West Indies under 
the gallant Sir Ralph Ahercromljy, and in November of that year, 
he was appointed to the Colonelcy of the 7th Wgsl India regiment. . 
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wfti appointed to the Staff at Nfewcastler in 1798 re- 
nffeVed^tllo of Ireland, dric| subse{|uentiy to^that off Scotland. 
IA^1^09'1fe*tetifeiv‘Od the Brevet of LJeutenahti-^fenefaJ* and for 
five Wai On the Staff in Ihelatidoand North Britain. 

«‘-^m 10O4 he ^#tti^^i!jppdinted Colonel of the l3th Foot; in'1843 
pV^ntihted to General ;'And in the follotvin/^ year; he was removed to 
the 3;h'd Foot, of which coi*ps he continued Colonel till his death in 
February last. 


MKMOIR OF THK SERVIURS OF 
THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL THOM VS HAYES. 

This officer belonged to the Aladras Establishment of the East 
India Company'a service. lie embarked for India in 1780, and was 
taken prisoner on his J>assage by the combined fleets of France and 
Hpain. lie was sent to Cadiz, from thence to Lisbon, where an e\- 
change was effected, and he returned to England in December of the 
same year. In Alarch following he again embarked for India, in 
company with the fletft commanded by Commodore Johaison, des¬ 
tined to attack the Gape of Good Hope, with troops on board under 
the command of J\Iajor-Gen. Aledows. The fleet put into St. Jago 
lor frcsli water, and was on the next day attacked by the French 
fleet, commanded by M. SnflVein, having on board large reinforce¬ 
ments of troops for the relief of the Cape. The action continued 
for iimrc than an hour, when the English obliged the Fitnch, v\ho 
had anchored, to cut their cables and run for the Cape. In conse¬ 
quence of this business, the expedition against the Cape was ab«in- 
doned, and the Indiamen directed to proceed to India. In August 
1781, they arrived at Aladras. 

In February 1782, the subject of this sketch was appointed Lieu¬ 
tenant fireworker in the artillery ; he joined the grand army under 
Sir Eyre Coote; was present at the battle of Cudalore, and during 
the ijege of that place received two wounds. He remained Mnth the 
grand army till the conclusion of the war (in IMay 1784) with Hydcr 
Ally and Tippoo Sultaun. In September of the latter year he was 
a]>pointed Adjutant to a newly-raised corps of native artillervj which 
situation he held till the corps was reduced by order of the Court of 
Directors. ' 

In 1787 he was selected by Brigadier-Gen. Harris to command a 
detachment of artillery, sent against the Poligars, and in which em¬ 
ployment he continued until they were brought to a proper state of 
subjection. In 1790 he joined the grand army under Gen. Medows, 
and wad on command with it during the campaign throughout the 
Coimbatore country, until the arrival of Lord Cornwallis. In May 
of that year he w^s appointed Adjutant of the 2nd battalion of artil¬ 
lery, winch staff situation he held until promoted to a company, in 
May 1793 . Having joined the g#a!id army under Lord Cornwallis, 
this officer was present at the siege and capture of Bangalore, and at 
the siege of Seringapatam. He remained with the grand army until 
, tlte conclusion of tljtc treaty df peace in 1792. 
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Capt. Hayes, in August 1703, served under the comipmd 
Major-Gen. Braithwaite at the siege, and taking of Ppi:^icherry, In 
1797 he was appojptad tp copamand the coast artillery .stationed at 
the island of Ceylon, ^4 upon being relieved froiq. toat service, in. 
May 1800, a letter of tjfianks was transmitted by Colonel Champagne, 
commanding, to the Government of Fort St. George, expressing his 
‘^high approbation of Capt. Hayes* professional-abilities, and of the 
zeal and unremitting attention he had paid in forwarding the public 
service, for upwards of three years under his command ; during a 
principal part of whicli he. Capt. Hayes, had acted as superintending 
engineer at Trincomale, much to his satisfaction.” 

Hayes was next appointed to the command of a detachment 
of artillery about to be sent on a secret service, but after part of the 
tro(j|)s had been embarked the expedition was countermanded, and 
finally relinqiiihlicd. In 1802 he obUiincd the brevet of Major, and 
in this year was obliged to embark for Europe on sick certificate. 
In SeptCMuber 1804 he again arrived at Madras^^and was appointed 
to Command the artillery with the field force under the Duke of 
IVellington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, against the Mahrattas. He 
continued in this situation until the conclusion of the war, in April 
180(i, when he was appointed to command '^the 1st battalion of 
artillery stationed at Seringapatam. He remalhed in the latter 
ca}>acity until compelled, in 1808, to proceed to Europe on urgent 
j)rivate affairs. He returned to Madras in July 1812, and was 
nominated to command the 2nd battalion of artillery, which situa¬ 
tion he held till May 1819, when he was appointed Colonel of a 
ri'giniont, and in January 1820 Commandant of Artillery ; the 4th of 
June 1814, lie had obtained the Brevet of Colonel. He commanded 
the cantonments of St. Tlionuis’s IMoiint, in the room of Major-Gen. 
J5ell, who embarked for Europe in January in 1820. Being pro¬ 
moted to JMajor-General in July 1821, this officer was removed in 
Alarch of the following year from his situation as Commandant of 
artillery and the cortiniand of the cantonments, and he embarked for 
Kngland in .lamiar^ 1828, having completed a service of forty-three 
years. He died on the 31st of August last. 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVitJKS OF THE LATE 
LIEUT.-GEN. JOHN HUGHES. 

Lieut.-Gkn. John Hughes was appointed an Ensign in the 33rd 
Foot in 1779 , and promoted to a Lieutenancy in 178i. He served 
with this corps seven years in tlie East Indies, but returning in 
1787| in ill health, he entered the Life Guards, where he served ten 
years, and then exchanged, in 1798, into the second battalion of the 
iJOtlv Foot, and served with it as Major and Lieutenant-Colonel 
nearly three years in America, when a complaint contracted in warm 
climates obliged him to return home. He became Colonel in the 
army in 1808; Major-General in 1811; and Lieutenant-General 
in 1821. * ' 
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1 

BV LIUUT.-COLONEL LOVELL Bi^DCOCK. • 

The writer, who parsed a oonsidenible time in the light cavalry on 
service^ has been frequently applied to^, on questions of out-nost duty, 
although now on half-pay; he is therefore induced to publish a little code 
of instructions relating to that service, which were issued under the sanction 
of Colonel Lord G. W. Russell, C.B. whilst Major of the 8th Royal Irish 
Hussars under his Lordship's command. ‘ One Chief reason for writing them 
was, that although many able works had been written by intelligent officers 
of rank on the same subject, yet young officers complained they did not 
understand them, as they seemed designed more for officers uho had 
already seen service, than for those who had never seen an oat-post. 


ADVANCED FICQUET8. 

An officer or non-commissioned officer going out with a picqnet, should 
make a list of names, and corps to which they belong, if composed of inon? 
than one, and on his way should remark any place where a stand could be 
made iti case of retreat. 

An officer on arriving at his post should first place his vedette or vedettes 
on the most eligible sitw^tion for observing all the road or roads leading to¬ 
wards his picquet, aud if possible, in view of his own picqnet; should the 
latter not be the case, he must place a dismounted vedqtte near the picquet, 
who can observe both. Sometimes it may be as well to place the advjinre<i 
vedette where he can be concealed from the enemy. The officer or non- 
(wmmifisioned officer should then immediately send patroles to his front and 
to his fianks, to communicate with the picquet on his right and left, find 
should not dismount his picquet till he has ascertained those points. If lie 
is a flank picquet, or as is called en fair, it will be necessary for him to be" 
much on the alert on that side, and place vedettes and patrole continually. 
As soon as he has established his post, he must send in a written report ; 
and any circumstance that may occur, such as relating to the enemy, 
deserters, &c. to be reported immediately. 

It is usual to have a man from the supporting picquet or inlying picquet 
for that purpose. The advanced vedette Will keep a constant sharp look- 
out; anything he observes in regard to movement of troops he will advise 
the picquet of; if only a small party, deserter, or flag of truce, he will hoist 
his chaco on the end of his carbine, and the officer or non-commissioned 
officer will immediately gaUop up to see what is the matter. If a more con¬ 
siderable party, such as might attack his post, he will circle his horse at a 
walk. It a large body, looking like an advance, he will circle at a quicker 
pace; the circling to be repeated by all the vedettes within sight, although 
not belonging to the same picquet. Picqiiets must recollect that the whole 
safety of an army fi-equently depends on the alertness of the picquets: they 
are, in short, the watch-dogs of tne army. Therefore anything that may come 
within their view or hearing must be reported ; suqh as distant view of troops 
marching in camp, sounds of drums and artillery, firing of shots, &c. On 
taking up a night-post, the vedettes must be double, never off the road; and it 
is ascertained a person can see better up a hill, than down, at night. Vedettes 
must be perfectly still, find listen; sounds may be heard at a great distance 
at night. The body of the picquet must also place themselves on the road, 
and if a road where cavalry can easily rush in upon them, they must place 
obstacles acffiss the road, such as a waggon or a cart, a gate, plank, or any¬ 
thing that may delay or break the attack of the enemy. Patroles must go 
every hour or half-hour to the front and flank, communicating with the 
picquet on the flank; should the path be intricate or difficult, at night, or 
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through a wood, or Over a oomtnon, tufts made of straw or stubble, or any¬ 
thing white, will serve as lamps to mark the track. I^lcquete must inva¬ 
riably be mounted an hour before day-break, and at sun-setting till they 
* have Established'their night-post. Unless a picquet has orders to retire ex¬ 
press, it is expected that*it will defend ita post as long as imsible, to give 
time to the troops and support in the rear to turn out and form as gradually 
ws circumstances will permit. ** 

The officer or non-commissioned officer must be careful to give every pos¬ 
sible information'relative to his post, on being relieveii 

The inlying picquet is generully«formed of the next squadron for duty, 
and although resting, will be in readiness to turn out at the shortest notice, 
either as support to the advances, &c. 

1*iequets during a fog, if in an enclosed country, to act as on a niglit-post, 
and double their vedettes: If on a plain, communications must be kept up 
witli the dank picquet by placing vedettes at such an interval that they can 
hear any one endeavouring to pass between their posts, and by frequently 
piitroIUng to each oilier, commencing from a named dank. 

if the enemy is so near the vedeUe> that he is obliged to gallop in for 
security, they should fire their carbine or pistol to alarm the pici}uet; and 
when the post is attacked, ho should communicate Ihe same to his flank 
))icquet, and he should never abandon bis |)ost without calling in his vedet¬ 
tes ; lie must throw out skirmishers, and il obliged to retire, it must be done 
as slow a.s possible, to give time to the corps in the r^ar to turn out and take 
advantage of those places he had remarked on his way to his post, where to 
make a stand, such as at a for(]> bridge, ravine, defile^ 

It is a most important part of tho duty of officers and non-commissioned 
officers commanding pi<'quets to inspect every relief of vedettes, both when 
they go out and come off their posts, and to use every possible means to ke.ep 
their men in the most perfect state of jireparation. 

SUPPORT OP PICUUETS. 

The support to the advanced picquets, generally composed of the remain¬ 
ing part of tlie squadron, should ]mt itself below the junction line of roads, 
where they may liranch off to the atlvanced picf^uets: from this body should 
be sent the distant patroles to the front, flank, Sfc. It is advisable, if pos¬ 
sible, to have the advanced pic([uet8 in sight of their post; or if not, a sentry 
should be placed so as to observe them. Constant patroles of communication 
should bo kept up between the advanced post and the brigade in the rear. 

The officer commanding should only allow a third to be unbridled at once, 
and at night, of course, all bridled up. 

The night-post will most probably be in the rear of his day-post, and to 
which he should retire at dusk, and be should select such a part of the road 
as is most difficult to be approached by an enemy, and easiest defended, such 
as at the rear of a bridge, defile, <^c.; he must send in all the reports from 
patroles, &c. to*bead-quarters, and shfiuld himself place his advanced 
picquet, and should bo mounted an hour before day-break, and at sun-set, 
the same as the advanced picquets. General rule,—never to put a picquet 
in a liouse, burn, &c. 

Inlviiig picquets, genefallyr composed of the first squadron for duty, on 
any alarm should immediately turn out and form in the front of the bivouac, 
&c. to protect the camp against any sudden attack. 

An„officer sent out w'ith an alert party of observation, perhaps detached 
from ten, twenty, to thirty miles in front or to the flank, on arriving at the 
post he intends to occupy, should thoroughly reconnoitre, and post himself 
:it the end of the town or village, keeping his party together, and where he 
can command the most extensive view. If there is a tower, castle, or high 
* mount, he should erect a beacon thereon to fire whenever he may be com¬ 
pelled to abandon his post, that tho army may !jee it, and be made acquaint¬ 
ed with it. lie shoulu never occupy the same post atgiight as by day. and 
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Invariably lia out with his party at night; os of all parties ho is most 
likely to be an object the enem^'' may wish to surprise. He proluibly will 
have td patrole a considerable extent of country, and to forage and provide 
lumself ; he therefore should make out a plan of all roods loading from his 
post towards the frontier or line of occupation of the enemy. 

This party should be composed of smart, intelligent men. It will be 
found ox great advantage to be on good terms with the inhabitants, and to 
treat them with kindivess. 

All oiHcers should be provided with a telescope, pocket oompass, and 
it would be advisable for non-commissiored officers also to have at least two 
or three telescopes per troop. 

ADVANCED GUAHDS. 

Advanced guards are fur a double, precaution against surprise, and to 
cover the front of tbe column ; to ascertain any obstacles, on the route, and 
give due notice of their approach towards an enemy or enemy’s post, and to 
jirovent an enemy from suddenly falling upon the main body on a march 
in short, to give timely notice of any danger approaching them, or that they 
may be approaching. The strength of an advanced guard must depend 
up(ui circumstances. Ilut to explain: a division of infantry and cavalry 
with ^uns is sometimes called an advanced guard; but the advanced guard 
to I now allude, is the advance only of the leading column, and which 

is the peculiar duty of jmssars and light cavalry. It is generally thus com¬ 
posed :—first, two vedettes with carbines advanced; these followed by a 
corporal and three privates; this simple advance is sufficient for a squadron 
or two. Should the road he winding and much concealed, another two men 
should be placed between the corporal’s support and main body, to keep up 
the communication: these parties should march so as to keep the party pre¬ 
ceding them in view as much as possible. Should the main column consist 
of several squadrons or a brigade, then two vedettes, followed as before by a 
corporal and three with carbines also advanced; these, supported by the re¬ 
mainder of the division of the leading ludf-squadron or squadron from wliom 
detached,—eight, ten, or twelve men, under a non-cornniissioned officer or 
sul)altern, as a support, and two men between them and the main body for 
communication. It is advisable, in an enemy’s country, or near an enemy, 
to have an intelligent officer always w'ith the advance, with a telescope, who 
can reconnoitre and give intelligence to the commanding officer of the 
column.* In England, and at any time when it may he thought unnecessary 
to move with the same advanced guard, still no body itf troops should ever 
move without an advance of two intelligent men, who will give nc.tice <»f any 
impediment and extraordinary circumstances that may occur on the route, 
such as the advance of other troops, stoppages of the roads, &c. and make 
themselves acquainted with the route by which the troops are to proceed to 
their destination. ^ 

In advanced guards passing through towns occupied by a ^ob or an enemy 
ID possession ofthe houses, it is thebest mode for the ranks to file outwards 
along the sides of the street, each looking to its opposite side; and by that 
means they can brii^ down any one throwing brickbats, stones, or other mis¬ 
siles from above. This mode was found very successful in Spain and else¬ 
where, when troops were engaged against the peasantry of the country* 

PATaOLES. 

The object of p^troles is for the purpose of gaining information, and for 
security df out-posts: their duty is to examirte all roads lying between their 
line of posts atm those of the enemy j *ta ascertain and note down the names 
«f all villages, largo houses, and farms, where an enemy might lie concealed; 

* ,Tbe eerjeants of the I4th lighs dragoons, whilst on service, were all provided 
. with telescopes. , ‘ 
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open woods, Ac.; rivers, if passfed by a bridge o* ft^jfry ;aild whetHfet .6r p6'^ 
fordable; the commanding height—on whilft’ Side tO takii Wot9^e hr ajl Milk,, 
defiles, &c.; to report the distance they pttttble, and' tihie'at'^e^Uc' df a 
horse* whether the roads are passable or not for artillcfy; th^y*dan'4rri^e 
at them where the eneAy's onUpostS arc placed, whether chValry .V»i^ 
infantry, or both; to give any infoitnatidn Tespectinff thevtf they'cS^raVto 
their forces, &c. To state also tRe general face of tho counWy, whether 
open or enclosed, and any camp or fires of bivouac In sight, dr columns in 
motion. AVhen patroles fall in with patroles of the enemy, they are not to 
engage without an absolute necessity, but are to take every precaution 
against surprise. The difi'erent patroles will make a report as to the above 
on their return, &c. A sketch of the country from officers is desirable. 


4 n-AO OF TRirCE. 

If sent with a flag of truce, the officer must make every remark he can, as 
to the situation of the enemy's post Jind security of the saipe; the officer is 
])receded by a trumpeter, who must sound as he approaches tlie enemy s post. 
Should the enemy's vedette gallop ofi*, it will be well to take .advantage of it 
to get a j)eep into their posts, but it must be cautiously done, or the flag of 
tru(‘.e will not he received. 

The receiving the flag of truce.—The vedette, when it approaches, should 
sto[) it below his post, and detain it there till the officer receives it. To 
prevent the flag or truce making observation, should it be necessaiy that the 
officer should be sent to the head-qu.arters, his eyes must be blindfolded till 
he has passed the ouj:-])Osts; a communication, however, will be received 
from the head-qtiarters, saying whether it is to he passed in or not. Tho 
flag must be received with civility, but no conversation relative to the 
annies permitted. 

No person must be permitted to pass an out-post without special authority. 

DESEUTFll, 

f Caution sliould be taken in receiving a deserter, particularly in the night; 
peoyde answering as deserters wlieu challenged, should not be allowed to 
miproach too near, and they must instantly be ordered to throw down their 
arms, and the non-commissioned officer of the picquet called to the spot. 

In the event of a man deserting from off his post, or belonging to a 
picquet, it must be immediately rei)orted, that means may be taken accord- 
ingly to counteract aiij report he may make to the enemy. 


OK BOAnO OF SHIP. 


The tallest horses should be in the centre between decks; the men should 
be careful in feeding and watering them ; when the weather will allow, their 
legs should be hand-rubbed, and indeed the men should be as much with 
them as possible.* A large portion of bran'^slioiild be given to the horses. 
On landing they^ should be blooded, it is the only certain method of prevent¬ 
ing fever in the feet; swimming horses on shore is also a i^ood thing, if the 
landing-place is good and extensive. Vinegar and water is occasioiuilly re¬ 
commended to sponge out the horses' nostrils with, whilst on ^ard. There 
should be one spare stall on each side of the transport, and a few pair of 
slings always at hand in case of illness or accident; and great attention 
should bo paid to the ventilation of the hold by means of wind-sails. 


^ HUSSAa. 

A hussar should not only learn the porfect use of bis arms, but take care 
that they are always ready for service; the flre-ams should be well flinted, 
and.the sword-edge sharp, and he should be cautioned against injuring the 
latter (as too frequently is the case), using it^to cut flre^vood^ or other 
hnproper substances. ' 
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i 

The hufisar should be taught not only to clean his horse and a{>point- 
mentor hut the general care of''his charger; he should show adection and 
kind treatment to the animal^ and make himself acquainted with his habits. 
To put on a shoe, if required, so many men per troop shodld be taught; a' 
few small hammers and pincers are reconunended^per troop. 

On service he will meet with great variety of forage; a horse will fre¬ 
quently eat what he otherwise would no? touch, from the hand of a person 
he is accustomed to, and in a troop a few horses liking a particular kind of 
food will teach the others to eat it. The corn generally met with in Europe 
consists of several kinds that require care in the feeding. Mause or Indian 
corn, rye, wheat, barley, oats, chesnuts, acorns, and furze, may all become 
rations. Maize it is necessary to teach the horses to eat first, if possible, by 
putting a horse close at hand, that is accustomed to tho food, as before 
stated. Rye when issued requires great management; a horse feeding on 
rye should not be watered less than a full hour before or after eating it, as 
otherwise it might prove fatal; it is advisable (if possible) always to mix a 
certain portion of straw with it, and give it only in small quantities at 
a time. 

Wheat is also liakle to produce the same effects as rye, though not m 
readily : oats and barley are the best .forage. Of furze it is necessary that 
it should be bruised or chopped, to enable the horse to eat it without 
injuring bis mouth. 

Harley, when givennvith the straw, is apt to give horses sore mouths; and 
it is necessary that, the men should clean out the horses’ mouths after feed¬ 
ing, to prevent the beard of the barley from accumulating under the tongue 
and sides of the jaws, and causing sores. It is also necessary in many 
countries to inspect the horses' mouths after watering, as leeches are often 
found hxed in their mouths, some rivers abounding in those insects. As 
horses cannot be groomed at regular stated times, as in England, every op¬ 
portunity should he taken in camp or bivouac to strip, unsaddle, and clean 
them, and they should be saddled again as soon as done. It is usual to un-" 
saddle one squadron only at a time. 

In Ireland, and all other countries where flax is grown, all hussars should 
be very strictly cautioned against watering their horses in ponds or streams 
where flax has been stee^d, as it would prove very injurious to the horses. 
For a considerable time they would ill thrive, appear delicate, and their coats 
very rough and unhealthy. ' 

REMARK OS SKIRMISHIKG. 

In skirmishing there can be no regular mode laid down; as to line, 
skirmishers must act according to ^ound, and the opposite movement of the 
enemy; but in all advances it should be done in one rank'*only. In retiring, 
two ranks may be successfully employed where retiring across ravines or 
rivei's; one rank flxst croesing will cover the passage of the other. 

REMARK OK THE CHARGE. 

In regard to the chargee, that of line and large bodies caonof; be too steady 
and compact; but for anairs of post the wild hurrah charge of light troops 
will do. Swords should never be drawn till the''moment oi attack. 

FIXING OP FLINTS. 

Great attention should bo paid to the Axing of flints to the carbines and 
nistofe. No uniform mode should be adopted; the flat side of the flint must 
be placed^ either upwards or downwards, according to the size and shape of 
the flint, and the proportion wfaieh the height of the cock bears to the 
hammer; this may be ascertained by letting the cock gently down, and 
observing where the flint strikes the hammer, which ought to be at the dis¬ 
tance of one-third from tb© ^top oft the hammer. Care must also be taken 
that the flint be f'ot too long, or it will lean against the hammer, and the 
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priminf^ will escape; the flint must be 8cr|wed in firmly. When carbines 
and pistols are loaded, it is better to let tne ramrod remain in tlie .barrel^ 
which will prevent the ball from shaking out during a trot, which is 
frequently the case. ^ 

FORAGING. 

Whilst foraging in the vicinity^otf an enemy, a covering party wijl be 
ordered for the protection of the foragers, the strength of which must 
depend up(m tlie body it is intended to cover, and the nature of the ground, 
&c. 'fhe foraging sliimld be carrietbon as expeditiously as possible. Sickles 
are usujilly isstied to the troops at the commencement of taking the field. 
'I'he foragers should invariably take their swords with them: forage cords 
and nets for chopped straw are iilso issued to the troops. 

RAGGAt'K. 

'J'he usual an<l best mode of carrying baggage is on a mule ; therefore a 
go(Ml one should he purchased as early as possible, if not in this country, on 
landing in any other, where they are to be met with. No inferior animals 
shoiihl ever be allowed with light cavalry. On goin^on service, an officer 
slioiild provide himself with a good nack-saddle, with hooks and straps, to 
winch two small portmunteaus should be aUached, one on either side ; in the 
centre should he rolled up a skin <)r hide with a paillasse attached, for put¬ 
ting in straw or other materials at times, or one ma<le of horse-hair (which 
resists damp and insects), for his bed; the whole coverjd with a large oil 
dock. A bill-hook, claw-hammer, sickle, and foruge-cords should be added. 
Another mule per trfi(»p is reipiibite, for the purpose of carrying a small 
canteen, hung on a similar pack-saddle, for the officers* messing, cooking 
apjiaratus, prog, &c. 


PROJECTS FOR MARINE RAILWAYS ACROSS THE ISTHMUS 
OF PANAMA, AND IN THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 

Having in precedi^ig numbers of the United Service Journal exhibited 
extensive projects for marine railways, connecting the various seas of the 
British islands, I propose, in the daily darkening prospects of our com¬ 
mercial hori'/on, to submit similar plans tending to produce an early and 
vast extension of our commerce to the western hemisphere. 

First, I propose to form a marine railway across that spot which is 
destined to be tha key of the new world-*-the Isthmus of Panama. The 
advantages of a pass here seem, indeed, to be boundless to a commercial 
nation, for it will save a navigation of ten thousand miles round Cape Horn, 
opening out the trade of Peru, Chili, and all the western regions of North 
and South America, with the Sandwich Islands, and all the isles scattered 
over the vast expanse of the great Southern Ocean. The isthmus is at one 
spot not more than seven leagues across, but from Porto Bello to Panama, 
the capital cities of the province, the distance is thirty-seven miles, with 
vast mountains intervening. What the size, stratification, or direction of 
these mountains ipay be, probably is not known, but though the wbol0 
thirty-seven miles were required to be,tunneled, still the expense is war* 
ranted by the vast revenue which must result from the railwaybesides 
tha^ much gold would probably be found in the progress of the ^ork, 
being the heart of the gold region of South America. The c^nal which is in 
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oontomplation at this time acrjs the Isthmus of Panama, by an American 
joint-Btwk company, is evi’dent^^ a project the difficulties and expense <>f 
which would be tenfold greater than the accomplishment of this great work 
by means of a railway for shipping. I suggest then, that a joint stools com-* 
pany of EagUah proprietors of Columbian bonds, i^ould possess eminejit ad¬ 
vantages for this work, for the hind, labour, and other materials may be 
obtained at par in Columbia, with the^ bonds of the government of the 
country. These bonds are in England depreciated almost to nothing, there 
being no prospect of dividend, or the redemption of the loan by a state im¬ 
poverished by civil war; and it is therefore probable that this project would 
save an immense amount of British capital from entire annihilation, and 
even convert the bonds into a splendid source of revenue from the railway. 
The condition exacted for the land and territorial rights by the Columbian 
Government, from a former American joint stock company, by whom a canal 
was projected across the isthmus in 18^0, was tlie reservation to the st«^te of 
Columbia of the tolls arising from the work for the first fourteen years; but 
an English company could undoubtedly obtain more suitable terms by the 
immediate purchase of the soil by cancelling a certain portion of the loan, 
the authorities of Co^lumbia being known to be intently anxious to preserve 
the bonds from depreciation, and to preserve their national creait for a 
future loan from the merchants of England. To render this great work 
complete, and to anticipate future opposition from the people of the United 
States, the entire isthmus, or such part as lies between good natural boun- 
daries-^as the lake^of Nicaragua on the north, and the river of Darien on 
the south, a narrow tract of three hundred miles in length, slionld be 
obtained by treaty from the Columbian Government, to be erected into an 
English colony, independent of the state of Columbia, and subject to the 
crown of England. Some consideration is also due to the ancient, yet 
undoubtedly just claim which Great Britain possesses upon the isthmus of 
Panama, founded upon the prior possession of the province by tlie ycottisli 
company, under the llev. Mr. Patterson, in 169!), The country at that 
period was not inhabited by the Spaniards, but by a people entirely liostile 
to them, and, previous to the sailing of the expedition, the right of the com¬ 
pany was recognised by the Spanisii umbassadm* at the court of William the 
Third, yet the unfortunate colonists were attacked, harassed, and at length 
almost exterminated, only thirty persons,, of twelve hundred who composed 
the expedition, ever returning to Scotland. The capital subscribed for the 
purposes of the company was therefore entirely lost, consisting of the sum of 
900,000/. of which 400,000/. belonged to the people of Scotland, 300,000/ to 
the English, and 200,000/. to the people of Holland and Hamburgh. The 
Bettlement of the company was at the mouth of the river of Darien, and the 
town of New Caledonia still appears upon the ancient charts. The origin, 
progress, and unfortunate termination of this noble project is described by 
Sir John Dalrymple, in the twentieth volume of his ^Iemoirs of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the ruin of the colonists being thei^ attributed to the 
injustice and prejudices of William the Third. 

There are also great advantages to navigation connected with this project, 
for. the equinoctial current ami the region of, the north-east trade-wind 
must be crossed from Europe to Porto Bello; these are perpetually favour¬ 
able to outward-bound vessels, and the usual lightness of the winds and 
serenity of the weather in this part of the Atlantic are remarkably fa\ our- 
able to steam navigation. Upon the return voyage to Europe the gulph 
stream flows alopg the eastern coast of America, to the Azores, and almost 
to the coast of Spain. Moreover, the westerly wind prevails more than nine 
months in the year in the latitudeif north of the Tropic of Cancer, annually 
increasing in prevalence; and with the progressive clearing of the fore.-ts of 
America, this will probably settle into a tr^e-wind. Thus nature leads us 
in an everlasting circle to^the east and to the west, and as no obstacle is now 
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that no farther delay may arise in the completion'of a wprk, the results of 
both to l^he old and the new worlds eanhot'be measured by the mind 
of man. « 


The British provinces in North America may also be raised into great 
and immediate prosperity by a judicious formation of railways. 

Here 1 propose, first, to mrm a railway for waggons from Quebec to the 
harbour of St. Andrew’s, upon the bay of Fundy, a distance ot one hundred 
and ninety-five miles, a work which will convey the whole trade of the St. 
Lawrence in a single day to the Atlantic waters,—cutting off a navigation of 
one thousand two hundred miles down the river St. Lawrence and round the 


shores of Nova Scotia. Thus the timber, provisions, ashes, and other 
exports of the provinces may be brought to the Atlantic, not only with more 
speed, regularity, and security thaa by the river St. Lawrence, but with the 
grand additional advantage of a navigation open at all seasons of the year, 
the harbour of St. Andrew's being capacious, deep, and never closed in the 
winter season, whilst the St. Lawrence is unnavigable from ice from the 
month of November to May, The route of this work will lie through the 
government lands, .opening out, fresh fields for the timber now rapidly dis¬ 
appearing from the banks of the navigable rivers; and by means of this rMl- 
way great bodies of land which for ages would remain inaccessible in the 
absence of inland navigation, may thus be converted into a splendid source 
of revenue. The mode of construction may be cofeied from the railways 
now in progress of formation in the United States* which are laid down upon 
timber, and though tbat material will not possess the durability of stone, still 
the ground-work may be renewed at little cost; and when the clearing of 
the roads in the vicinity of the railway shall have rendered timber less ac¬ 
cessible, the whole may be permanently reconstructed from stone, which 
then may be brought upon the railway at a small expense. The construc¬ 
tion of this work will furnish immediate employment for a great body of 
emigrants, w hilst, being undertaken by the government, the cost for the 
land and labour will- be saved, and judging from the estimates for railways 
in the United States, where the fiat rail is in use, the expense for iron-work 
and laboui may he estimated at 6001. per mile, or 98,000/. for a distance of 
one hundred and ninety-five miles from Quebec to St. Andrew’s, a sum 
which may bo realised in a single month by the sale of the public lands, 

which then will be purchased with avidity in the vicinity of the railway. 

Another great line pf railways may be formed from Halifax through Nova 
Scotia to St. John’s, in the province of New Brunswick, and thence into the 
United States, joining the railways which are fast spreading through that 
country, and which wul soon reach from New York to B^oston, and through 
the whole New England states. This railway will, not only bring to the 
Atlantic the lumber, provisions, metal, and other exports of the provinces; 
but from the situation of the harbour of Halifax, a thousand miles nearer 
than the United States to Europe, it will doubtless command the whole 
stream of passengers, mails, and light articles of commerce passing into- the 
British possessions and to the United States, and every part of the continent 
of America. A line of paokets has long been projected from the harbour of 
Valentia, upon the western coast of Ireland, to Halifax, hy which the pas¬ 
sage across the Atlantic may he performed by steam shipping in about ten 
days in the summer months; and when passengers may oe afterwards con¬ 
veyed from Halifax by railways to all intermediate distances, and even to the 
extremity of the provinces in a single day, saving to emigrants the time, 
fatigue, and expense of travelling in, a new country, it is obvious how 
rapidly these works wiB facilitate the population of the colonies. 

. Indeed, if the difficulties and expense of constructing these works in our 
U. S. JovRK. No. 43. Juke 1832. ■ r . 
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North American colonies were tenfold greater, an imperative necessity 
would exist for their adoption, it it is desired by the Government of this. 
country to maintain an equality if commercial advantages with the neigh¬ 
bouring United States* For the splendid advantages of the railway system 
are well understood in that country, where great navigable riveir are 
about to be superseded by railways of vast magnitude, reaching over hun¬ 
dreds of miles. Upon one of these, about ninety miles are ^ready com¬ 
pleted from Charleston, through the states of South Carolina and Tennessee 
to the Mississippi at the mouth of the Ohio, a distance of six hundred miles. 
Another great line is rapidly approaching to completion from Baltimore to 
the Ohio; and a third is now proposed/rom Philadelphia to the Western 
States, in tlie course of which it is proposed to tunnel the Alleghany moun¬ 
tains. Indeed, in no country will the results of the railway system be so 
extensive as in tlie United States, for it will annihilate their only disadvan¬ 
tage, inland distance from the sea; and It will effect the work of centuries to 
connect, consolidate, and strengthen that giant territory, lying beneath all 
dimates and spreading ov6r a quarter of the globe. If then we would con¬ 
tend with these advantages in our North American provinces, it is only by 
Bimilar works that we can bring to the Atlantic the agricultural exports of 
the colonies, and secure the stream of emigration, which otherwise with the 
facility of inland transportation will be rapidly diverted to tho western 
regions of the United States. 

And not only by the diminution of our surplus population at home, and the 
extending market for^our manufactures by the rapid population of tlte 
colonies, but by the improvement of the climate upon the progressive clear¬ 
ing of the woods Vill these provinces be rendered more valuable to the 
crown of England. It is the impenetrability of a wooded country to the 
heats of summer, which causes the severity of a Canadian winter. Already 
a remarkable amelioration has taken place in a very few years, and in 
another generation the opening of the forests will so mitigate the climate 
that cotton, silk, and wine, will be amongst the exports of the country, the 
temperature being rendered similar to the corresponding latitudes in Pur- ^ 
tugal and France. We therefore see the extensive results of a judicious 
Intersection of the provinces with railways, in facilitating the inland com¬ 
merce of disconnected regions, and in their rapid population from a country 
desirous by emigration to bo relieved from a g^eat weight of people at home; 
and when these works may be completed by the proceeds of the public 

lands, without charge to the revenue at home, this, perhaps, may be found 
to be a timely suggestion to the government. 

The railway system will soon change and improve the whole commercial 
aspect of the kingdom. By the facilities of inland transportation, the cities 
will lose their undue advantages of situation; manufactures will no longer 
be crowded and confined to the vicinity of coal-harbours and navigable 
rivers; and the cheap conveyance of lime, manure, and mould, will at last 
equalize the fertility and value of landed property in every part of the 
kingdom. By railways we now'may cover with soil the baVren tracts in the 
northern parts of the island; and even all our mountains may be carried to 
the sea. For the many millions annually paid to unemploy^ labourers in 
this populous country, would gradually by the assistance of tramways level 
all the mountainous encumbrances of the island, and gain as it were new 
kingdms from the sea. The immensity of barren hills in the west of Scot¬ 
land, would suffice, in the shallow soundings of the Irish sea, to cover the 
whole breadth of the channel between Scotland and Ireland, and firom the 
Rachlin Island to the Isle of Man. Thus, by our immense command of 
machinery and lAbour, the surface of the island map in time, by the levelling 
of the mountains, be doubled in 6,xtent; nor is it improbable, that after¬ 
ages may see millions of acres of corn waving upon laud gained from the 
flea, or upon the base of now cold and barren mountains. , . 
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The disuse of horses is also amongst the|greate8t advantages of the rail¬ 
way system, for not only upon the roads, bat with certain agricultural im¬ 
provements which are not far distant, it 1§ probable that the use of this 
animal may be superseded altogether, and as one half of the produce of the 
earth is consumed by the hoi'se, and as his existence is slavery, his latter 
stage one protracted agotiy, and his carcase useless to man, the statesman 
and man of benevolence ought to rejoice to see this abused though noble 
creature disappearing from the woiid. 

And not agnculture and manufactures alone, but fh^ shipping interest 
will also derive its advantages from the railway system. Vessels may then 
be built, repaired, or laid up in the Interior of the country in the vicinity of 
marine railways, and in more cheap and convenient situations than the ship¬ 
yards in the seaport towns; whilst the great loss of timber and iron, occa¬ 
sioned by the breaking up of vessels no longer seaworthy, may be saved by 
the employment of their nulls in transporting goods upon marine railways. 
The whole coasting trade of the kingdom will be apnihilated, and the saving 
of vessels and property now annually wrecked round our iron-bound coast 
will repay a thousand fold the expense of constructing the railways required 
in every part of the kingdom. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of railw^s, without a political suggestion of 
the expediency of a low rate of toll. That the country may derive the full 
benefit of the railway system, the government ought to limit the toll to the 
lowest remunerating rate, it being more prudent to retain the power after¬ 
wards to raise it, than by an unconditional act of incorporation to load the 
commerce of the country with an excessive rate which then can never after¬ 
wards be reduced. The example of the Liverpool and Manchester railway 
renders this suggestion* now proper, for the toll upon that line is maintained 
at twelve shillings per ton for a distance of thirty-two miles, an excessive 
rate rendered necessary to repay the interest upon stock 90 per cent, above 
par, the gain of original speculators in a work in which there never existed 
any hazard, and to the perpetual injury of the public at large. The princi¬ 
ples of joint stock companies, by which exclusive privileges are granted to 
individuals in return for some public advantages derived from tneir opera¬ 
tions, render it the duty of the government to secure those advantages to 
the country by the act of incorporation. The directors of the Manchester 
and Liverpool railway were not empowered to pass through the lands of 
unwilling proprietors because the law desired to advance their individual 

interests, hut that the people of Laucashire might be supplied with cheap 

coals and food. 

The labouring classes will derive employment for many years in the 
construction of these works; the facility of travelling and intercourse will 
give more intelligence, health, and amusement to the mass of the people, 
and the commodities of life will be reduced in price by the dimluisned 
rate of carriage, to an extent equal to the removal of the national debt. 
The revenue of the Post-ofiice will be incijpased by the cheap transporta¬ 
tion of the mails, hnd the island will be rendered more easuy defensible 
by tbe rapid concentratiem of troops and ships of war. 

Countless other advantages will result from this wonderful system, for it 
is a victory gaiaed over apace, the results of which will be boundless to the 
future destinies of mankind' 

Henry Fairbairk. 
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REPLY TO THE RBM^tRKS OP “AN OLD SOLDIER" 

ON THE ESSAY ON TACTICS. 

0 * 

Whenever a writer undertakes to disprove or controvert the 
opinions delivered by another, the usual course for the critic in such 
a case is, to show the fallacy of thfe data from whence his author 
had started, or to point out the erroneous train of reasoning by which 
he arrives at the questioned conclusion. The author of an article 
on Modern Troops and Tactics/' published in the last number of 
the United Service Journal, under the signature of An Old Sol¬ 
dier,” follows, however, a very different plan in his remarks on the 
Essay on Tactics; for, without giving the unfortunate writer of the 
Essay any credit for tl^e arguments by which he had endeavoured 
to back nis views, or for the many instances brought forward to 
support them, the ^^Old Soldier” settles the point at once, by declaring 
that the system “ is good enough to satisfy him, whose notions are 
founded not on thfcory but on practice, having participated in all the 
Peninsular campaigns, as likewise in the battle of Quatre Bras and 
Waterlooentirely forgetting in this statement, that an anonymous 
writer is but a shadow depending solely on the value of the opinions 
he advances, and on the power of argument by which they arc sus¬ 
tained. Though I might certainly, under such^ovel circumstances, 
stand exonerated from noticing the strictures of my gallant oppo¬ 
nent, I yet owe it to the importance of the subject, and to the very 
undeserved attention with which the Essay on Tactics has been re¬ 
ceived, not to allow them to pass unanswered; and hope to preserve 
in my reply the same spirit of good feeling” in which the Old 
Soldier” assures us, and I have no doubt truly, that his own remarks 
have been made. For the sake of clearness, his objections shall be 
printed in italics, but I shall abridge the text as much as possible, 
without injuring the sense, in order .to keep this article within some¬ 
thing like reasonable bounds. 

No. 1. Our cavalry are censured for a want of that chivalrous spirit 
and daring that existed amongst them at the affairs of Villiers-^en-couche 
and at Cateait-Cambresis^** 

I have nowhere censured our cavalry for a want of chivalrous 
spirit, and it is not very fair to bring such accusation against me. 
I think, on the contrary, that our cavalry are far superior to any 
other; particularly since French and Italians, the'worst horsemen 
in Europe, have been allowed to metamorphose the Turks from the 
best riders, and the best light cavalry in the world, down to the very 
worst. But, though I happen in this point to agree most fully with 
. the ''Old Soldier,” I am very far from thinking our cavalry equal 
to what English cavalry might be; for those who, a century after 
the time of Charles XII., still cover themselves with cuirasses, who, 
on horseback, where a man has only one hand disposable, use a lance 
which is a tw6-handed arm, and maiiy of whom still entertain doubts 
as to the facility of riding over squares of modern infantry, have 
evidently something to learn. 

No. 2. It is not my intention to enter into a detail of the mode of 
warfare pursued by the ancients f 4^. 
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Nevertheless, the Old Soldier" djj^icatestwo pages to sliow that 
the moderns are just as brave as the ancients, declaring that the 
jjretended superiority of the Greeks and the Romans is all a “hum¬ 
bug/' As 1 nowhere claimed for the ancients any superiority of 
natural courage or hardihood, this term cannot be intended to apply 
to any observation of mine, of it would not, I .presume, have been 
made use of by one who says he writes in a spirit of good feeling ; 
still less would it have been admitted into the pages of a Journal, 
which has invariably maintained, in its controversies, that urbanity 
of manner and gentlemanlike style of language, due, by all the 
members of the United Service, to themselves, and to their profes¬ 
sion. But though I have not claimed any superiority of courage for 
the ancients, I have claimed for them that^ superior justness of mili¬ 
tary views that led them to train their infantry soldiers to war, and 
instruct them in the skilful use of arms: a superiority that hangs 
like a darkening cloud over all the martial reputations blazoned 
forth since the introduction of the Prussian system of tactics; for 
that system laid the foundation on which, by following the princi¬ 
ples of the ancients and with the materials we possessed, the noblest 
edifice might have been raised, provided only f3ie architect had been 
found. o 

No. 3. In admitting this^ however^ (that many of Dundas's manoeuvres 
are useless,) I am of opinion that during a long interval of peace, it is as 
xoell to make regunenls so hardy that you can turn and twist them about 
in all shapes with ease» 

I here agree most perfectly ivith the Old Soldier,” and if officers 
would only take the trouble of making themselves acquainted with 
the principles of movement, instead of being too often satisfied with 
a little mechanical facility, this twisting about in all shapes” would 
be perfectly easy. The quantity of knowledge required by a young 
midshipman, before he can work his first day’s reckoning, or take 
the simplest observation, is at least fifty times greater and'more diffi¬ 
cult of acquirement than all the cavalry and infantry movements put 
together. • 

No. 4. They,'* (the raanceuvres enumerated by the Old Soldier”) 
“ svfficed at least to gain never-fading laurels for the British army, and 
to bring them victorious out of every battle, from 1801 to 1815,” Spe* 

Except at Fontenoy, where things were so badly managed as to 
render success' impossible, and whefe a single charge of cavalry 
overthrew the whole mass of British infantry, the English' have 
invariably beaten the French in every fair field, from Cressy to 
Waterloo; and as the.French had, during the late war, rather a 
worse system than our own, the success quoted was only a repeti¬ 
tion of the old story; victory sided with the stoutest hearts and 
hands at times, even against the most fearful odds and difficulties. 
It is hot to the system, but to the high qualities of our men, that wo 
owe the victories achieved during the war; and the q\iestion is, might 
not greater success have been obtained at less loss had our system of 
tactics and training done justice to those qualities ? Achilles would,* 
no doubt, have knocked down a good many Trojans even with the 
lance of Thersites, but he, nevertheless, preferred the mighty Pelean 
spear, that none but himself could wlela, and thjft alone did justice 
to his strength and courage. 
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No. 5. The s^sitm therefore is quitepetfxt emugh to satisfy me’* 

Very possible; but a matter of no earthly consequence except to 
the gallant writer himself. How he happens to be satisfied with the 
result of the actions stated in the first part of the Essay on Tactics, 
in which it was shown that the system^, and nothing but the system, 
cost the lives of so many gallant British soldiers, he does not deign 
to tell us; all such untoward events, really illustrative of the value 
of tactics, are wisely passed sub silevtio by all the true upholders of 
the sublime science, a mode of arguing perfectly worthy of the cause 
defended. 

No. 6. But J. M. in objecting to the tactics of mr infantryy appears 
to tkini that to the defectiveness of the ^ systeyn,* as he styles it, ts to be 
attributed onr not taki7ig more prisorters at the battle (f Vittoria^ and 
on other occasions, during the warf S^c, 

Those who have reai the Essay on Tactics, will, I hope, do me 
the justice to allow, that I have founded my objections to the 
system on a broader\)asis than the Old Soldier” gives me credit for. 

No. 7* I confess myhelf therefore unable to guess what system of 
tactics would have enabled the Duke of Wellington's afmy to make more 
pj'isoners an that occasion.** 

The object of tactics is to destroy the enemy, whether by taking, 
killing, or wounding, matters not; and at Cannse 45,000 Cartlia- 
ginians, being something inferior to the allies at Vittoria, com¬ 
manded by a certain humbug” called Hannibal, stretched 70,000 
enemies, and these enemies Romans too, on the field of battle in the 
course of a few hours' combat. At Cressy, 20,000 English, half the 
number of those who fought at Vittoria, brought 40,Ow adversaries, 
including all the chivalry of Prance, to the ground, during an ac¬ 
tion that could hardly have lasted three hours. As the " Old Soldier” 
seems not to know what sort of system produced such results, I 
shall here briefly tell him, and in the same Capital letters in which 
he so much delights. was a system that tended to bender 
MEN SKILFUL IN THE USE OF EFFICIENT ARMS, TO DEVELOPE ALL 
THE PERSONAL STRENGTH AND ACTIVITY OP WHICH THE SOLDIERS 
WERE CAPABLE, AND TO INSPIRE THEM WITH THE BOLDNESS, CONFI¬ 
DENCE, AND ENERGY, NATURALLY RESULTING FROM THE CONSCIOUS 
POSSESSION OP SUCH GREAT AND DRCI6IVB ADVANTAGES. 

No. 8. Alluding to the charge made by the Mighlandere at Pres- 
tonpans, all the other aittacks* of the kind mentioned in the essay 
being carefully kept out of sight, the “ Old Soldier observes'—Lef 
us suppose a similar experiment made in our timef ^c, Sfc, Admitting 
the British infantry to have only time to deliven two volleys of mmketry 
(the Idtter af the two reser*oed until the attacking party arrived within ten 
yards of the lincjy and then to charge with the bayonet, can ' J, M( really 
persuade himself that the assailanis Would have the most remote chance of 
success , 

It is reaDy delightful to ^ce the practical soldier converted, in his 
hour of need, to the mere the&retical tactician. Of the mighty 
effects produced by volleys of musketry against the French squa-^ 
drons of Waterloo, who presented a much greater mark than the 
Highlanders at Prgitonpans, be lays not one word; and merely tells 
us what effect should be product according to the beau ideal of 
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scientific perfection. The first fire|having been given at sujch a 
distance, as to enable the second to ‘be, if possible, tranquUly pre- 
puued for, has, of course, produced no other result but to encourage 
the assailants by its inefiiciency, and to screen them by its smoke; 
but then, as soon as the waving blades emerge from the sulphurous 
cloud, there is nothing more fteqyired but to bring the sight of the 
muskets to bear on the breast of the foes, to ^ive a jerk with the 
forefinger of the right hand, and the whole of the onrushing swarm 
will no doubt be stretched lifiSless on the plain in just punishnient 
for their tactical heresy. AH this sounds^ no doubt, vastly well; the 
misfortune only is, that such a feat never yet was, and what is more, 
never will be, performed- Opportunities for its achievement were 
not wanting, and the mode of proceeding above proposed, corre¬ 
sponds almost word for Avord with the directions given to the Aus¬ 
trian and Kussian troops in their wars against the Turks, and to the 
British in their contests with the Highlanders. “ Follow these in¬ 
structions said Tactics, and ye must be victorious.'' Russians, Aus¬ 
trians and English, bowed in submission to the words of wisdom, 
and were defeated; but the fall of the soldiers daunts not the men 
of theory— ^ 

For e’en though vanquish'd they can r.rgue still.” 

To the many instances formerly mentioned in proof of the relative 
value of the sword and the musket, I might have added that at the 
battle of Kugal, Gen. Plenienkan’s division, composed of twelve 
battalions of infantry, and formed in square, were assailed by 1500 
Janizaries, who, unbelieving dogs, not knowing the deference due 
to modern tactics, rushed sword in hand upon the Russians, and sad 
to tell, completely routed the men of science. I must also observe, 
that two battalions of the grenadiers of Petersburg!!, were cut Up to ' 
a man in the action of Choziri by a similar sword in hand attack, 
and not merely the second battalion of that regiment, as printed by 
mistake in the first part of the Essay on Tactics. 

No, 9. “ ' J. il/.’ in his paper in the U* 5, Journal of May 1831, 
speaking of the British infantry t terms them * individually very had shots J 
The opinion^ however^ delivered upon that point by our who have 

so often felt the effects of our JirCy I should be disposed to pay some little 
deference to^* <5'C. ifc* 

I did not, in the passage in question, term the British infantry 
“ bad shots," as compared to any other troops, for I believe that 
owing to tlie natural qualities of tiie men, no thanks to tactics, their 
fire is more destructive than that of any other European infantry. 

I termed and term them, bad shots compared to what all men of 
ordinary nerve and power of vision may become by proper training 
and instruction, and very bjad shots when compaxed even to the un¬ 
trained militia of America. Why British soldiers should not on the 
other hand be as good shots as any men that eves pulled a trigger, 
it is for the “ Old Soldier" and tj^e other defenders of the system to 
show—if they can. 

• No. 10. Bat as he (J- M.) appears to despise the latter weapon 
(musket) so thoroughly^ t have some curiosity to know what he wquld 
substitute for itl* 
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The conaciou&ness of defect ij[ the first step towards improvement^ 
and I have as yet attempted only to gain that first step by making 
this deficiency apparent; and though this by no means binds me to 
point out the remedy, I may briefly say that I would substitute the 
skilful use of the musket for the unskilful use now made of that 
arm, and aid its fire, in a manner to hereafter specified, perhaps 
with the action of the sword, the moat formidable weapon ever put 
into the destroying hands of men. I^shoukl like to see a disparity 
of killed and wounded between the vanquished and the victors, ap¬ 
proaching more to the Cressy and Agincourt style, than to that of 
Albuera and Vittoria. The weapons of Englishmen should tell as 
formidably as those wielded by the Greeks and the Homans; and the 
defeat of a hostile army should, as in the days of the ancients, be 
synonymous with its destruction : had 50,000 French fallen at Vit¬ 
toria instead of 5000, would not all the British blood shed between 
Pampeluna and Toulouse have been spared ? I, who am accused of 
** lowng down with something like sovereign contempt on the un¬ 
fortunate infantry soldier of the present day,” nevertheless think 
British soldiers capable of such actions. Those alone who uphold 
the system undervalue^the men. 

No. 11. M. aimits, indeed^ that the battles of Marengo^ Auerstadtj 
AiperiifUfid Waterloo were gained by thejirinncbs of the injantry in with¬ 
standing the attacks of cavalry. Such battles are proofs so incontrover¬ 
tible oj the superiority of infantry in squares over cavalry in many descrip¬ 
tions of country^ as to require no small degree of logic to do away with that 
opinion in the minds of all unbiassed persons.^^ 

As a bad cause will sometimes make bad logicians even of the best 
of us, I hope my gallant opponent will not deem me uncourteous if 
• I say, that men of lexical minds are not satisfied with simple results, 
but endeavour to trace them back to the sources from whence they 
sprang, in order to ascertain whether they proceed from fixed and 
inherent causes, or must be ascribed only to local, exterior, or ac¬ 
cidental circumstances. In the second part of the article on Tactics, 
I stated, that “ the battles of Marengo, Auerstadt, A^pern, and Water¬ 
loo, gained by the firmness of the infantry in withstanding the 
attacks of cavalry, threw not only all past experience into the shade, 
but occasioned contemporaneous events of minor importance, but far 
more illustrative of professional principles, to be entirely overlooked, 
because men preferred judging from dazzling results'to the trouble 
of investigating the true causes that brought them about. I then 
proceed, as stated, to bring forward a few of these events, trifling in 
result but imporUnt as to principle, and conclude the paper with 
a few remarks explanatory of the causes of the failure of so many 
cavalry charges in the late war.” 

Now, does the *"01d SoldieF' meet the many instances brought 
forward to show how easily cavalry can, on level ground, overthrow 
modem infantry,‘or the remarks explanatory of the failures of the 
many cavalry charges during the -war? His device is novel and 
ingenious, he p^ses them all over without a single word of notice- 
Call you this backing your system, indeed ?” 

No. 12. “ And I can assure *J, Jfef/ that Jie willfind but feWy if any y of 
those who fought at (^uatre liras and Waterloo whose opinions as to the 
^conduct oj the Ircnch cavalry are not diamctTicail§ opposed to kis own,** 
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Tlie value of mere opinion ceases ilje moment that the power of 
demonstration begins; and if the description I gave of the conduct of 
•the French cavalry at Waterloo be correct, then is the accusation 
founded on that conduct established far beyond the control of any 
opinion. I accused the Frencl^ cavalry of opening out from the fire 
of the infantry, without any sufficient loss to jjistify such conduct, 
and often, indeed, without any visible loss whatever, of flying, in 
wild and useless bravado, rounc^ the squares without ever venturing 
to close with their enemies; of sometimes turning as soon as they 
received the fire, that is, lust when they should have gone on ; or of 
flying themselves when they saw that their enemies were detertnined 
not to fly; and, I might have added, that on no occasion did the 
combined fire of the infantry and artillery produce an effect at all 
capable of arresting or disorganising the mass of assailants. For the 
accuracy of this assertion, I appeal to the officers present, nor has any 
one attempted to dispute it; and the *'01d Soldier" himself, whose 
object it was to disprove the correctness of that »\atement, as well as 
the inference to which it naturally leads, does not deny even a single 
particle of it, but contents himself with repeating some of the com¬ 
mon-place declamations about the indomitable^alour of the French 
cuirassiers. My gallant opponent could not have admitted more dis¬ 
tinctly his utter inability to face the real point at issue. 

No. 13. It may be as ’well in this place to remind M* that the 
splendid Jiritisk brigade of infantry^ which he describes as being broken 
and upset by the French cavalry at Albueraf were not formed in squares 

There could be no necessity for informing ' J. M.’ of any such 
thing, seeing, that like every other Peninsular officer, or every officer 
of ordinary reading, he was perfectly aware of the circumstance, and 
never expressed anything to the contrary. But “ it may be as well 
iicre" to ask the upholder of the system why the British soldiers of 
that brigade did not attempt to imitate the conduct of their ancestors 
at the battle of Aubroy, with whose victory the defeat of the tacti¬ 
cians was contrasted in the passage referred to? 

In order to dis^frove the accuracy of my calculations as to the 
number of musket shots that take effect, our “Old Soldier" refers 
triumphantly to the action of Sabugal. As well might he refer t6 
the single shot that sometimes brings down a stray skirmisher ; for 
such calculations must be founded, as mine was, on the general 
average of a number of battles, and ndt by the result of a single shot 
or by the effect produced on a single point, or in a very partial 
action, because chance will at times bring troops into situations 
where results are prodqced that cannot in ordinary cases be calcu¬ 
lated upon. Nevertheless, I will meet my antagonist on the ground 
he has himself chosen, and calculate, as he desires, the time it took 
to enable a man to put an enemy hors’-de^combat during the affair in 
question, and I allow that the instant was well selected. If we 
estimate the British troops of the light division, ^d the leading 
regiment of Colville's brigade at 3000 men, to say nothing of the two 
pieces of artillery that came into action, and allow the French to have * 
lost 1500 men in the course of this single hour's combat, 'we find that 
it took two men one hour's work, equal w« shall say to two hours 
work of one man, to bring down a single enemy.* Now the object 
of the calculation was t6 show how slowly the musketeers perform 
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their ^mork of destruction, how much time bold, active, and 
energ^c men, akilful in the use of efficient arms, would, on an 
average, have to perform their work of death when opposed to such 
tardy foes—and is not two hours enough in all conscience ? 

The " Old Soldier” is not more fortunate in the calculation he next 
makes himself, than the one for whicH he had, with so much com- 
^cency, called upon me. He says, that at Garci-Hernandez, where 
Bock’s brigade overthrew the rear-guard of the French, estimated at 
1700 meut 425 men (one face of Ike squareJ brought down in a minute 
or tuo 95 of their enernieSi or about a quarter of their own number,^' 

The rear-guard of the Frencli was composed of four regiments, 
that cannot well be estimated at less than 3000 men; seeing that 
the 1500 who were killed, wounded,* or taken, all belonged to the 1st 
light infantry and 76th regiment of the line. They were formed in 
three squares, one of which escaped, owing to the nature of the 
ground, after inflicting on the cavalry a great part of the loss they 
sustained. So .much for the plain facts: let us now state them in the 
manner best calculated to illustrate the principle maintained by the 
« Old Soldier." 

Here were 3000 ^rst-rate Frencli infantry, for the rear-guard 
would naturally,^on such an occasion, be composed of the best 

troops; they were drawn up according to the most approved tactical 
method for resisting the charge of horsemen. The speed of cavalry 
action throws the infantry soldier at once upon his own resources, he 
has no exterior aid or fortuitous circumstance to look to, life and 
liberty are at stake, and the best that can be done must be instantly 
done. Yet, when tried in such desperate strife, the most that these 
3000 practised soldiers could do was to put ninety-five of their 
enemies hors-de^combat: and this loss is seriously brought forward 
by an Old Soldier” as a proof of the efficiency of the arms, tactics, 
and training of modern infantry, and the consequent power of the 
latter to resist cavalry !!! 

If the system finds not some more successful defender, we may 
goon say like Fitz Eustace, that by St Georgedt’s gone.” 

Speaking of the action in which Colonel Talbot of the 14th Dra¬ 
goons was killed, the “ Old Soldier” says, *Uhat the brave men of the 
\^th did not open out from the fre cf the infantry (he had, I presume, 
forgot to say as much of the French cuirassiers at Waterloo), but that 
all those who escaped its effects reached the square ‘ Unfortunately 
the gallant writer makes a full stop at the fatal square^ exactly where 
neither himself nor the horsemen snould have stopped, for we are left 
to guess how men arriving at speed on the bayonets could possibly 
avoid overthrowing all the opposing ranks’of the infantry, even if 
killed in the very act. Fortunately, Colonel Brotherton's plain state¬ 
ment of the transacti(m helps us out of the difficulty; that officer 
tells us at.,once that the cavalry came unexpectedly upon the small 
body of infantiy, were not prepared for the attack, and, as might 
easily be supposed, failed in consequence. He adds, in the same 
■ soldier-like style, that he does not consider the affair to have been 
any misapplication of the cavalry, implying, of course, that under 
more fortunate circumstances, a different result might have been ex¬ 
pected. This is s^ieaking intelligibly, and to the purpose. 
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We are next told by the gallant de^nder of the system, that at El 

Bodon, “ three sides of the infantry square were charged at the same 
inanuit by the' French dragoons.” 

Wise polity, indeed, from north to south, 

The fiery French»chargcd in each other's mouth,'* 

But we are not informed whether the description of these unsuc¬ 
cessful charges given in the essay on tactics was right or wrong, and 
these constant appeals to the failures of ill conducted cavalry, prove 
nothing in regal’d to principle, when opposed to the numerous in¬ 
stances there brought forward to show that a different line of con¬ 
duct invariably led to success. 

The victories gained by the French infantry in Egypt over the 
JTameluke cavalry are also produced in evidence against me, I 
confess I think they might have been spared, for the Old Soldier** 
must have known that the Mamelukes, brave and skilful as they 
were individually, were without discipline, andfposs^ssed no power 
of simultaneous and combined action, and coma therefore have no 
chance of victory against a disciplined enemy, 1 have shown that I 
am no great admirer of the present system of tictics, but no one pos¬ 
sessed of the slightest knowledge of war and of ^mman nature, into 
which war, perhaps, gives the best insight, can for a moment enter¬ 
tain an idea so wild and visionary as to suppose unorganised numbers 
capable of contending successfully against disciplined soldiers. That 
regular troops have, by imbecile management, been defeated by 
mobs is most true, and such things may happen again ; troops may 
even defeat themselves, but with the most ordinary conduct on their 
part, nothing but ruin and destruction can await Uieir unhappy and 
misguided foes. As the mountain of sand, composed of millions of 
unconnected particles, destitute of links capable of binding them 
together for mutual support, is scattered by the fiery blast of the 
Simoom, even so must all unorganised multitudes, however brave 
and numerous, give way before warriors habituated to the contem¬ 
plation of danger,•and combined and guided by the hands of dis¬ 
cipline, that nerve the arm of the one with the atren^h resulting 
from the conscious support of thousands, and give to me thousands 
the speed, manageable and uniform action, of the one. 

To end with the end, the Old Soldier” only does me justice in 
concluding, that I will Consider no apology necessary for his having 
differed with me.’* I am, on the contrary, honoured by any notice 
taken, in the fair spirit of professional investigation, of my very 
humble efforts to throw light on a most important subject I confess 
I should have felt proud of converting my gallant opponent, who, if 
I guess him right, by a late publication on his various campaigns, has 
had opportunities of observation that have fallen to the lot of few: 
but if 1 must not expect to have at once overcome his long-cherished 
opinions, I hope he will yet allow that his remarks have been ao- 
swered, and in the same spirit of good fellowship of which he sets an 
examplein bringing them forward. 

J. M. 

Edinburgh, May 1832. 
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AN OBIOINAL COMMUNICATION FBOM THE SPOT. 

Th£ tendency of the Pasha’s acts> s^ce he has filled the important 
station of Viceroy of £gypt> has been to.render that country an inde¬ 
pendent and hereditary kingdom; and, either by the negligence or 
policy of the Sultan, he has been assisted rather than thwarted in his 
schemes, for although he has conducted his plans with the greatest 
possible prudence and calculation, the Sultan cannot be ignorant of the 
ulterior views that the Pasha entertains, as lie has already usurped 
most of the rights of an independent prince. He coins his own money, 
has raised a numerous army, and built and equipped a powerful fleet, 
the officers of which have sworn allegiance to him, not as a tributary to 
the Grand Signor but as Mehemed Ali, Pasha of Egypt. Now, 
although the word Pasha means viceroy or governor, its definition is lost 
sight of when they him act entirely upon his own responsibility. 

I dare say there is great sorrow in Europe at the idea of the present 
Pasha being displaced; but I have no hesitation in saying, that such a 
step would most likelj^be for the advantage of Egypt^ and the ame¬ 
lioration of the condition of the inhabitants, as it is impossible to con¬ 
ceive the tyranny and oppression that are exercised over them at pre¬ 
sent. It is true that the acts of Mehemed Ali are grand, and well 
calculated to dazzle the eyes of strangers : when we consider that the 
largest ship in the world is now upon the stocks in this dock-yard, we 
cannot but feel surprised at the energy and mental power of the man ; 
but one glance at his internal policy would be sufficient to deprive his 
most stupendous works of all their splendour. It is not my purpose 
now to prove the truth of this assertion, but, like the ghost in Hamlet, 
I could a tale unfold that would wring the heart, and make every 
Englishman, though as poor and comfortless as Job, bless God that he 
was born in a land of liberty. One of the greatest horrors is the 
system of pressing, but this is only temporary. It is almost impossible 
for an Arab without European protection to be secuve. Luckily all our 
servants are Franks; but those who have Arab cooks stand a great 
chance of often going without their dinner, the poor wretches being 
afraid to go out to purchase the necessaries. 

When I arrived, the standing army of Egypt was reckoned at 80,000 
men; and since the acquisition**of Candia, and the expedition against 
Acre, there have been levies of several thousands more- The naval 
force is four line-of-battle ships, one ready for sea, one rigging, one 
with her hull nearly finished, and one of 130 guns upon the stocks; 
seven double-banked frigates, of 62, 61, 58, 54, and 48 guns, afloat; 
and one of 84 guns on the stocks, and fifteen corvettes, brigs, and 
schooners of 10,16,18, 20,22, and 24 guns all afloat. The instructors 
of the army are, generally speaking, Italians, many of whom received 
their military education under Buonaparte during his campaigns in 
Italy, The^ are also a few French, and I must say, the inen go 
through their evolutions in a very creditable manner; what effect the 
sight of an opposing army, with its attendant anticipations, might have, 
remains to be seen. The present naval architect is a Frenchman, but 
the Fasha, being wdl aware of our superiority at sea and in naval arclii- 
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tecture, intends upon the expiration his term of agreement to get an 
English ship-builder. The Fasha is *lso anxious for English officers, 
and the introduction of our tactics; and Colonel Light has been des¬ 
patched to England, charged with a commission to bring out about 
seventy officers, from an admiral, if he can get one, down to a boatswain. 

The Pasha has already one Englishman in command of a frigate; he 
is a master in the Iloyal Nat^y, on half-pay, and has shown himself, 
since his arrival, well acquainted with his profession, and a brave man. 

It is evident that the Pasha's expectation was to take Acre by a 
coup-dc-matn, and that was the general opinion here. It is true that 
we had a precedent before our eyes of the strength of the place, in the 
celebrated resistance it made to Buonaparte; but the fact of his failing 
in his attack cannot be adduced as a proof, being so badly supplied with 
artillery and provisions, and with a dispirited army ; whereas Ibrahim 
Pasha went supplied with every requisite, or at least every thing he 
considered requisite, for the success of his undertaking. He had a 
powerful deet, a good park of artillery, men, who although not experi¬ 
enced ill the art of war, more than compensated for their want of 
knowledge by their eagerness for the fray ; plenty of provisions; and 
although last, not least, no Sir Sidney Smith and his brave companions 
to assist in the defence. Ibrahim not siicce^eding in his operations 
against Acre, has placed his father in a very awkward situation. It 
would be madness to send the army on to Damascus, leaving such a 
fortress as Acre in their rear; and it appears almost certain ruin to his 
plans to keep them longer before its walls. It is allowing time for the 
troops of the Sultan to appear upon the scene of action ; it is allowing 
the courage of his men, whioli is not very deeply rooted, to cool, and 
enabling the inhabitants of Syria to recover from their first excitement 
and rise en ?nasse against him. Not but that 1 think a great portion 
would have joined Ibrahim had he succeeded in his first attack upon ^ 
this celebrated town, Abdallah Pasha having rendered himself justly 
odious by his cruelty and oppression; but the check that Ibrahim has 
received will enable them to calculate upon the chances, and when it 
comes to calculation, we know of what power the king's name is; 
besides, as soon asithe weather settles, we may expect that the Sultan's 
fleet will come to the assistance of this second Hector. By those who 
are particularly anxious for the Pasha's success, it is said, that this 
temporary check is in consequence of things not being in readiness, 
owing to the Pasha's despatching the expedition before he had calcu¬ 
lated upon ito.The cause of this is eiot known, but some say, that it 
was in consequence of the Turkish fleet being withdrawn from Kostel- 
oriza, on the coast of Asia Minor, where they cruise during the sum¬ 
mer months, to pass the Christmas nearer home. 

The latter end of October, Mehemed Ali despatched from Cairo the 
artillery and cavalry; and in the early part of November Ibrahim em¬ 
barked the infantry, and sailed himself from Alexandria. As near as I 
can recollect, the expeditionary force consisted of 2500 cavalry; 400 
artillerymen; about 22,000 infantry ; two companies of rocketeers, on 
board two ships; eight batteries qf field-pieces; six frigateai five cor¬ 
vettes, and nine brigs and schooners; aboul twenty gun-rocket-boats, 
and forty transports. The Pasha hoisted his flag on board tl^b Caflre 
Scheik, a fine frigate, built at Arohangel, lately nought by the Pasha, 
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and commanded by Capt* Prissicfe. The admiral, Mutua Bey, waa on 
board a large frigate called th| Bahira, and Osman Bey commanded 
another ^arge double-banked fri^te called the Jaifaria; the other ships 
were all under the command of Turks of no note, and wbp had beei] at 
sea about three or four years. When Ibrahim embarked, he gave or¬ 
ders for the whole fleet to put to sea; but these orders were more easily 
given than executed, for the harbour Alexandria, although a very 
safe one to ride in, is difficult to enter and to get out of, from a reef of 
rocks running nearly entirely across the mouth, leaving a very small 
channel for large ships to beat out by; so that when the wind is from 
the north it is nearly impossible. Such happened to be the case when 
Ibrahim made the signals for sailing; but Prissick, with characteristic 
national boldness, determined to make the attempt, and effected bis 
purpose in beautiful style. Some of the others attempted it but failed, 
and not merely failed in getting out of the channel, but manoeuvred 
their ships so badly that they were well nigh sending all their men 
post to Davy's locker, and it was more than a week Iwfore the whole 
fleet got out. In th^ mean time Prissick made sail for the coast of 
Syria, fully expecting ttinyn to be joined by the rest of the squadron; but 
%neT two or three days, Ibrahim Pasha getting impatient at their non- 
arrival, ordered the canj|;ain to enter the port of Jaffa, which he accord¬ 
ingly did, and drop^ea anchor. Immediately a deputation came off, to 
say that the governor would be willing to admit Ibrahim, provided he 
would engage to remunerate the inhabitants the money that had been 
levied on them by Abdallah Posba, and relieve them from 200 men 
who had just entered to levy another contribution. Ibrahim declined 
submitting to be dictated to, but told the deputation that if the town 
were given up he would do all that was just, if not, he would batter it 
about their ears. The answer to this message was the appearance of 
the Governor, carrying with him the keys. Ibrahim Pasha immediately 
efint a force on shore to dislodge Abdallah^s troops, and to keep posses¬ 
sion of the town, and soon after put to sea, when he fell in with the 
admiral and some of the van ships of the fleet, and steered for the bay 
of Acre, anchoring upon their arrival before Caifa, a small village about 
six miles from Acre on the opposite side of the bay* 

The principal object in taking this small and insignificant place, 
was to land the guns and military stores for the land forces. Whilst 
they were engaged in this operation, the gates of Acre opened, and a 
small body of cavalry made a sortie in the h<^6 of surprising them, 
and making themselves masters, of a few guns ; Ibrahim Pasha was, 
however, on the look out, and took his measures with so much promp¬ 
titude, that they were forced to make a precipitate retreat with con¬ 
siderable loss. 1 cannot relate with any degree of certainty, the vari¬ 
ous skirmishes that took place between the time here spoken of and 
the bombardment, because the reports that we get are so mucdi at 
variance; but k is eertain that the boinbardment took place about 
the latter part of November. It was long fdter the disembarkatipn of 
the troops at Caifo, before the admiral jvonld allow that he was ready, 
and when be was obliged to confess himself prepared, he said there 
would not be sufficient water to go *in dose to the walls, and therefore 
ordered all the ships to keep at a distance. Prissick having previously 
been sounding under the walls, knew that there was plenty of water. 
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and despising the Turks, ran in close to the batteries; he consequently 
attracted most of the attention of the Ibesieged, and when he hauled 
out, hud 220 balls in his hull, with the V)ss of most of his uppe^ masts 
and rigging. The whole fleet hauled off in nearly the same mutilated 
‘ condition, without having displaced a stone of Acre; that is to say, of 
the outside walls; the inside appeared as well as they could judge, to 
be nearly in ruins. The only etfect that this battering can be said to 
have produced, is to have enabled the Pasha to* form a pretty good 
opinion of the valour of his naval commanders, and I should think the 
result of the trial could not be much to his satisfaction. Capt* Prissick 
forms a very different opinion of the character of the men. 

The failure of this attack by sea, fully convinced Ibrahim Pasha 
that he must direct the whole of bis energy to the land side, and bj 
the 3rd of December they had everything in readiness, and began their 
operations; they fired for a long time without producing any good 
effect, the guns being placed at too great an angle of elevation; they 
altered this however, and soon made a breach; but when the soldiers 
ought to have effected an entrance, they found that all their powder 
was expended, and were obliged to suspend their operations, whilst 
they sent on board to get a supply. In the mean time, the besieged 
levelled their guns point blank, and destroyed whole of Ibrahim^s 
batteries; therefore, the Egyptians, before they could recommence, had 
to build fresh ones. There had been, during the action, some skir¬ 
mishing amongst the cavalry of both sides, and a great number of 
shells and Congreve rockets thrown into the town; but, owing to the 
fusees being too short, almost all the shells burst in the air, and the 
rockets do not appear to have supported their former liigh character 
for destructiveness. The loss of life amongst the Egyptian army was 
trifling, as up to the present time, the returns are only 450 killed, and 
350 wuundea, since the expedition sailed from this port. Since this 
first attack, I believe there have been several others, but attended 


with no particular results, and I think we may affirm principally 
owing to the inefficiency of Ibrahim Pasha's engineer, who does not 
appear to have the least forethought. One time, when they, have 
made a practical breach, they have no powder ; another time, no shot; 
a third, no sand-bags; and when Capt. Swinburne, of the Rapid, was 
there, he bad gone up to the mountains to cut fascines—a nice ein- 
])loyment for a chief engineer I 

The Turkish Fast, or Ramadan, being now finished, we may expeet 
tliat the operations will be again renewed with vigour; more parti¬ 
cularly as Mehemed Ali has despatched an engineer officer of the 
name of Romeo, to supersede the thick-headed fellow who is already 
with the army. I am anxious to know what effect the check the 
Egyptians have received, added to the bad weather they must have 
experienced, will have produced on their courage; they are certainly 
superior to Abdallah's troops, and moat likely to the Sultan's, in 
their knowledge of military tactics. The fmrees inside Acre are said 
to be about 2000, all Syrians, wjth tb^ exception of^the cannoneers, 
who are Tnrks; and most excellent marksmen they have proved 
themselves. Mehemed Ali hopes to* effect his purpose by negociariem, 
an envoy from the Porte has been here some time, and is now gone to 
Constantinople—it is said with authority from the Pasha, to effect a 
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reconciliation; but it appears to me a vain hope. The Pasha offers 
money as a compensation for [the insult he has offered the Porte, and 
for the loss of territory; and 1 am well aware of the powerful effect of 
the glittering metal, but I think the Saltan cannot conclude a peace 
after having gone so far as he has done, without playing second fiddle 
to Mehemed Ali all his life. Our Pasha has already been officially 
called a rebel, and the Sultan has entreated all good Musselims to join 
in putting down one who, by his insubordination, is likely to affect 
materially the interests of the Ottoman Empire. Mehamed Ali, on the 
other hand, has got the Sheriffe, or> head of the church, at Mecca, to 
issue a species of bull against the Sultan, denouncing him as an enemy 
to Mahomedanism, a copier of Frank customs, and unworthy of the trust 
reposed in him, and calling upon all good faithful sons of the Prophet, 
to unite in the defence of their inestimable laws- The last advices 
from Constantinople were, that 60,000 men had already left that city 
for Syria, and that the greatest activity prevailed in fitting out the 
fleet, which consisted of four three-deckers, five two-deckers, eight 
frigates, twelve or thirteen corvettes and brigs, and two steamers, but 
that there was ver^ little probability of its being ready to put to sea, 
previous to the latter end of March. 

The Pasha talks ^ery big to the Europeans who assemble at his 
levees, saying that he intends sending his fleet to blockade the Sultan 
in the Dardanelles. He has engaged the brother of the celebrated 
Canarib, with 100 of bis countrymen, to fit out and man six or eight 
fire-ships. 

M, 


Alexandria, 14th March 1832. 


CASTRAMETATION. 

Castrametatxon, or the art of encampment of armies, is a subject 
of great importance, and demands the particular attention of the tacti¬ 
cian. It is a science intimately connected with topographical engineer¬ 
ing, combining the choice of position with the tactical arrangement of 
the troops and the defence of the post. 

The rectangular system of encampment, practised by the Greek and 
Homan generals, has not been much improved (by modern castrameta- 
tion) by the introduction of tbe rectilinear method generally adopted. 
The camps of European armies have a front, flanks, and rear, which 
evince a partial and inadequate arrangement of the troops; the front 
only can act, the flanks are weak, and the rear is defenceless. 

In the Seven Years War the Russians joined the coalition against 
the King of Prussia, and invaded his dominions with a very consider¬ 
able army, and committed great depredations in Pomerania; there not 
being a sufficient force in that province to stop the enemy, his Majesty 
detached Marshal Lewald with a strong corps to attack the Jlussians. 
The Prussians came unexpectedly upon the Russian camp, but the 
General thought the day too far Advanced to commence tbe battle, and 
retir^, resolving to attack the enemy early the next morning. The 
Russian army was encamped in, lines, and had ptepare^ its field of 
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battle ill front. J\rarshal Lewald presented himself in the rear of their 
encampment, and had he instantly com*^enced the action, there can be 
no doubt he would have gained an easy victory. As the rear of the 
Russian camp was defenceless, no obstacle existed to retard the opera^ 
tions of his army, and the Russian General M^as entirely unprepared to 
defend himself,—he therefore beheld with inexpressible pleasure the 
retirement of the Prussian arm^, and not doubting that he should be 
attacked the next morning, during the night he changed his front, 
posted his artillery in the best manner, and made all the necessary 
arrangements to receive the Prussians, with a firm determination to 
defend his camp to the last extremity. It is well known that the 
Russian troops will submit to be cut down in their ranks with the 
utmost sang froid, and never retire unless ordered by their officers. 
IVlarshal Lewald made his attack the next morning, and though the 
Prussian troops acted with their usual bravery and discipline, the 
Russians stood firm ; and though their loss was immense, they main¬ 
tained their ground, and Marshal Lewald was obliged to retire, having 
sulfered severely in the repeated attacks made upon the Russian 
position. 

In this battle the generals of both the Prussian and Russian armies 
evinced but little knowledge of their professior. The Russian camp 
seemed to be quite too much exposed to attack, as it does not appear 
that there were proper outposts to cover the routes by which it could 
be approached; and had the Prussian general, upon his arrival in its 
vicinity, instantly made his attack upon its rear, the Russian army 
must have suffered a decisive defeat, and Pomerania have been delivered 
from its ])resence and exactions. The King of Prussia was so much 
dissatisfied with Marshal Lewald’s conduct on this occasion, that he was 


immediately recalled, and Gen. Wedel sent as his successor. 

It does not appear that Frederick the Great profited by experience 
at this period of the war, as the camp at Ilochkirchen, which he 
occupied, was surprised by Marshal Daun, and his army entirely 

defeated. Upon this occasion the King of Prussia seemed to be as 
negligent as the Russian general in Pomerania. The Prussian camp 
at Hochkirchen had a front, Jianksy and rear, but the King neglected 
to occmiy with light troops the approaches to liis post, and the Aus¬ 
trian General Lacy planned an attack on the Prussian position, and 
carried it into triumphant execution. 

In more modem operations it will appear that the encamping in 
lines has been in general attended with inconvenience, and frequently 
with disaster. In the expedition to Egypt the British artny, under 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby, after the action of the 13th of 
March, encamped in lines, and it seems that the French troops were 
permitted to approach ahd turn the right of the British position, with¬ 
out meeting with any resistance, until the 2Bth and 42nd regiments, 
though attacked in their rear, faced to the right-about, and defended 
themselves with bravery and success, and drove back the enemy with 

f reat loss. In order to mask the real attack upon .the right of the 
British encampment, a false attack, was made upon the left, but the 
steadiness of the troops rendered all the efforts of the French ^nera^ 
unavailing, and the repulsed army was driven in confusion into the city 
of Alexandria. 
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Here have been three instances noticed of the imperfection of en- 
catnplheiits by lined, and of pal^^ble n^^^i^nce by the distinguished! 
6 ederifl$ ih gtiar^'n^ the appioaches to ctimps thus impetfeedy ar^ 
r^nigeid. ^If, canip^ sb fonned are weAk, arid adroit of a £ront 
d^enda ftlone> surely a better and more efficient system of castrameta-* 
tioH ou^t to claim the attention of officerb Oxecnting the duties of tiie 
qditteraittster-general's department in fhe diflfetient armies of Europe. 

With the view of advancing a science of thfe greatest interest, the 
following system of castrametation is submitted to the Consideration of 
scientific omcers, in the hope that it ^ssesseS superior advantages to 
the present practice of encamping by lines. It is proposed then, that 
every camp, whether consisting of a regiment, a bri^de, or larger body 
of trobps, shall encamp in a square—thus■ 



ia not intended by this plan to give a rejnilar diagram of the system ok 
caatramtstion now i»Sammended, as xnatheinaticu< exactness has not been hu 
tMptad*i-hut, impeefect as tl>c scheme is, It wiU show the principle with snihvi^nt 
clwrnpjip, commaiwiing general pf brqpde and staff, BBI|Bn>essf 

kj^ens For the troops. ^ C C C commanding ofiicers of battalions, and other bat- 
onion bfilcs^ 1> B D B non-Commissioned officers and dramtners. EBBBrank 
PF'FF F F grand of the comp,* ^ OO'OO artilleiy. And it t#iU 

ho ncodORuy to have xaote advlsnoed posts and sentries, in order that stirprise may 

M. * t 

, lt*^e^ve slt^thh dt a iSatrtp will'presdpi foot'distinhf^ fronts'to an 
^enjy; it hab neithel^ nbr rear^ and th^fefore iw n6 
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points. A single regimen^ may encamp in, th}a manaer> and several 
corps so encsanped may form a regular brigadCf eqi^ally defensible, am}^ 
brig^es so formed may couHtitute’a division of .an .The oom- 

manding general's station will be iUf tho^ceptre of his,, brigade or 
division, and the officers commandi^ baJttaliona %vill be 
convenient situation for receiyxig.his orders and commumcation with 
him. The battalion officers will be on the right and lef|; pf their, com* 
inundonts, in the rear of their respective corps, and the non-comr 
missioned officers behind the private men, and the whole pf bhp 
tribution of officer^ and men appears to be well calculated fiPFi 
venience and security^ , , 

Towards the end of the Seven Years War the Kira^of 
formed a camp upon a rising ground at Bundlewitz, whicn presented a 
defensive front on all sides. It never was attacked, and therefore it 
may fairly be presumed, that it was judiciously chosen, skilfi^^^occu- 
j)ied, and powerfully defended by works and artillery, ' 

The camp selected by the Saxon army at Pima, in the year 
could not be forced, but the King of Prussia blockaded it so effectually 
as to compel the Saxons to surrender at discretion; but his Majesty 
lost two armies afterwards at Maxen and Laershut, in consequence of 
their having taken positions from which they coiild not retire; and the 
Duke of Cumberland, in the year 1757^ permitted hjlnself to be driven 
by the French Marshal D’Etrees into a situation from which he neither 
could advance nor retire, and his Royal Highness was obliged to sur¬ 
render nearly fifty thousand fighting-men, upPn very unfavourable 
terms, to the French general. The choice of positions, and the manner 
of securing their defence, are of great importance in military opera¬ 
tions. The lines at Torres Vedras, in Portugal, chosen by the Duke 
of Wellington and fortified by British engineers, evince what may be 
effected by skill, judgment, and resolution. These lines could not be 
turned, as their fianks were unuttackable, and tlieir front was so well 
covered by the nature of the ground, by works and artillery, as to 
render all the enemy's effiorts hopeless and unavailing!. 

Alfred. 


TRAITS AND INCIDENTS, NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

ANECDOTIC OF THE LATE GENERAL SIB GEORGE DON. 

It is well known that after the failure of the celebrated expedition 
to tlie Scheldt, under the Earl of Cliatham, in 1809, that nobleman 
quitted the army in September, and returned to England. The late 
Gen. Sir'George Don, then Lieutenout-Governpr of Jersey, was 
selected by the Gommander-in-ebief (Sir David Dundas) to proceed at 
once to Wqlclwjfert, and replace Lord Chatham^ On his arrival, the 
GeperU found the army dwtributed over pestiferous island, and 
dally falling victims by Hundreds to the fatal fever. In 

what manner Sir (George Don ^discharged the arduous duty of 
tnanding a large force under aucb painful and inglorioua circumstoseeft, 
what personal attention he gave to tlie hospitals and other arrull|{Uliietlt6 
fof ,the cary and comfort of tbe sudiaing^trpop^ pot^ 
to wtice. The wy^rjing ofiicyrs wlia served ip thaj^ ill- 

fated expedition, can never forget the extraordinarj^exertions and self- 
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devotion of the {pdlftnt chief. The welcome orders for the evacuation 
of Walcheren at length arrived, and preparations were immediately 
made to carry them into effect; First the sick, and next the conva¬ 
lescent were embarked ; then the work of destruction jwoceeded: the 
baaiii, the arsenal, magazines, &c. were effectually destroyed, and the 
sad remnant of the fine army whkh hud such few months previously 
left their native shore—the small band of those still capable of stand¬ 
ing under arms—were prepared to quit the unhealthy swamp. It was 
no secret that the native authorities of the island were decidedly 
unfavourable to the English. Sir George Don had ascertained from 
unquestionable sources, that they were in constant correspondence 
with the French General. On the da^ previous to that fixed for the 
final embarkation, certain movements on the part of the French indi¬ 
cated an intention to attack the British, when they should attempt to 
pass the commanding forts held by their enemy. Gen. Don imme¬ 
diately assembled at his quarters the burgomaster and chief burghers; 
he informed them tj^at on the morrow the evacuation of their island 
would be effected, an^ be would fain hope that no molestation of tlie 
French would oblige him to cut the dykes. Messietirs,’* said Hir 
George, with that soldier-like demeanour for which he was remark¬ 
able ; “ MessieurSi—Fotre isle existe au/ourdkui j mais^ si je le trouvc 
apropos, U n*exist^ra plus demain** tVith this significant hint, the 
conclave was dismissed. Several messengers were afterwards observed 
to pass and repass between the town and the French head-quarters. 
On the 23rd December 1809, the British army sailed out of the 
Scheldt without having lost a man during the embarkation, or any of 
the vessels receiving a shot from a French battery. W. 

ACTION OF THE MEKLIN SLOOP OFF HAVBE. 

1 have just opened the twelfth volume of the Naval Chronicle, and 
in page 231, August 1804, find the following account of what was 
at the time considered a very gallant little-affair. 

“ The Merlin sloop, of sixteen guns, Capt. Brenton, was so close in with 
Havre, and so far from the rest of the squadron, thqt ninety-seveu gun- 
vessels got out and attacked her. 

Upon this great force did our little vessel keep up such a tremendous 
cannonade for three hours, that they were obliged to keep at bay; and it 
was not until a reinforcement was coming out, that she made sail, and join¬ 
ed the rest of the squadron, which had witnessed her conduct. She was part 
of the time in only three fathoms water, and so near to the batteries, that 
their shot went over her/' 

I have to observe, iJis Majesty's Sloop Merlin, to the best of my re¬ 
membrance, mounted fourteen thirty-two pounders, and two long nines 
on the main-deck, four twenty-four pound cafroUades on her quarte/- 
deck, and also two oti her forecastle, making altogether twenty-two 
guns instead of sixteen. The flotilla of praamsi brigs, and luggers, 
were either out exercising or endeavouring to escape to Boulogne, 
when wp say we, for it was my firtt cruise, and being on deck all 
the tim^ remember it well,) attacked them. Instead of ninety-seven, 
there most have been more than doable that number; but I believe we 
only actually engaged about tWenty-eight, perhaps at most thirty,* 
and quite enough too. Their'defeks were absolutely crowded With 
ti^p^. Some of the brigs had two, but in general one heavy long 
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gun> but} from their crowded i^tate, we suffered mueh more from the 
butteries than from them^.^ Agai]i> 1 don't think we were engaged so 
long as three hours, and no reinfoi^ment was coming out of Havre-^de* 
Gnice when we discontinued the action. 

We were getting into very shoal water, and our position was become 
critical; one beautiful long, low brig, which it was supposed approach^* 
ed with the intention of tluowing a couple of hundred'soldiers on our 
decks, was dismasted by us, and three others driven on shore; several 
long row boats (similar to deal galleys) which, from the number of 
oars they pulled, the seamen nicknamed Centipedes, did come out of 
the pier, and took the dismasted brig in tow, and also went to the 
assistance of those we had driven on shore. No reinforcement was 
wanted on their part. 

Nottinghamshire, 12th April 1832. 

ANKCDOT£ OF A FRENCH OFFICER AT SL BODON. 

BY AJf EYE-WITFESS. , 

At the chargfe made by the whole of the ?^rench cavalry at El 
Bodon, on tlie square formed by the 5th and 77tk regiments, a Prenct 
officer had liis horse shot under him, and both foil together. The offi¬ 
cer, although not much hurt, lay on the ground as if dead, and in this 

situation, would, in all probability, have escaped,—as the French 
infantry were fast advancing to the relief of their cavalry, had it not 
been for a German hussar, one squadron of whom were engaged in the 
coiiHict, who rode up to the spot, and made a cut at the officer lying on 
the ground; on which he immediately sprang up, and with liis sword 
at the guard, set the German at defiance. Another of the King's 
German hussars then galloped up, and desired the French officer to 
surrender, which he refused to do. The appearance of the officer in 
this position was truly heroic- He stood without his cap; his head 
was bare, and some marks of blood were on his face. From the fine 
attitude he presented, and being a tall athletic man, he strongly im¬ 
pressed the beholders with the belief that he would defend himself 
against both the hussars. At this time. Ensign Canch, of the 5th, ran 
out of the square, and was proceeding rapidly to the place, in the hope 
of inducing the officer to surrender liimself a prisoner; but the hussars 
finding they were baffled, and could not subdue this brave man with 
tlie sword, nad recourse to the pistol, with which they killed him, to 
the great regret ^of the British regiments that were looking on. 

This affair took place about half-way between the square already 
mentioned and the French cavalry, who were still hovering about after 
being repulsed by the dth and 77th Regiments. 

We were informed by a prisoner taken at the time, that the office 
wbo defended himself so gallantly against the two hussars, was an 
Irishman, and the Major of his regiment- 

EXPI-OITS OP RAITISH DRAGOONS. , 

In addition to the gallant exploit^ performed by humble individuals 
of the British Cavalry inserted in former Numbers, we have Been fun^. 
nished by an old Peninsular Dragoon with lie following. 

A few days after the battle of Vittoria, a patrole of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, consisting of an officer, Corporal Field, oj^d privates Mouldy 
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and Powellj charged the rear-^ard of the French column retiring 
through the small town of Ostiz, near Pamp^luna^ and took twenty- 
seven infantry prisoners^ ^hohi Oiey brought in safe to the head¬ 
quarters of the regiment^ under ^ixen^ftances of some difficulty. 

At the battle of Ayr, in France, Serjeant-Major Vernon, of the 
same regiment, with six privates, charged and forced the passage of a 
bridge, obstinately defended. Qe abet throu^ the lungs, but 
recovered. On the satne day, privates Pose and Cxuig, of the same 
regiment, being orderlies to Sir Wi Stewart, out thqir way, before bis 
faee, into a close column of the eaemy> and brouj^t out safely a Ser¬ 
jeant of the 7lHt, who had been taken prisoner,* having overheard the 
6 epe|a][ regretting his loss as being ^his favourite orderly. Rose was 
shot through the arm, and Craig^s horse received eight musket-shot 
bpt Jtived to carry him ^ out of tbe cotugnL 

• 1 connot Imt agree with your corresfamdent J. M. that it is a de¬ 
lusion to believe that squares cannot be broken by cavalry, and it is 
certainly mischievous to a degree to be always teaching the latter to 
think so. I am of of^nion, that when it is practicable to choose the 
point of attack, it may frequently be done. Squares should be charged 
at one of the angles, ^and with not too large an attacking front, in 
preference to the faces. 

MV LAST CIGAR. 

Latb on the eve of the memorable battle of Waterloo, the regiment 
to which I belonged took up its position on that hard-fought field, in 
front of Hougoumont, or more properly speaking the Qiateau de Gou- 
mont, a strong farm-house, and the key-stone of the British line. The 
sun set red, ominously foretcllirtg stormy weather, and about dark the 
rain descended in torrents. Our situation, as may easily be conceived, 
Avas none of the most enviable, being totally destitute ox tents ot field 
mal^iel s we bivouacked in line, and here and there might be seen 
througli the murky gloom of night, men huddled together, trying to 
retain that animal beat so necessary to our existence, to say nothing of 
our comfort. A party of half a dwitn of us gathered round a fire of 
half-ignited logs of wood, trying by every means Ingenuity could in¬ 
vent to nlirse it into fiame, and prevent the rain utterly drowning Hs 
genial influence. We were sitting despondingly wet, and talking over 
our pi^obabfo fates in the morrow's fight, when bv some unaccountable 
influence, 1 pu^ my hand into the side pocket of my ffej great-coat; 
I felt a something—I witbdre'^*^ piy b^d, with a miagfod feeling of 
joy and fear—-joy occasioned by tke unlopkechpfor discovery; fear from 
a dread of being disnnpointed if 1 nrosecuted my search without uhi- 
mute success; when,^li&viztg essayea again, ta^y great delight and in 
the ^nvy of mv cbmpuntons, 1 puHed out a cigai^my last cigim—I 
sel^^'^lhe half^l^ted *{ind‘ a^iplfod it to the weed,-—alas f ;io' 
siq<^e^r^w^ded my I^bfsea my folty for so carelessly e%~ 

: t weite4it,I tolled,itp mi unroljed’it ;}$ fa^, 
1 tn^d j»mok^ iiave'invented to j^or a bad ciwor, 

wh«!« hal^aii-liQUjr'8 patMQt •endeavoiU, 1 dicited a blue curfing 
dood firem my laat>eigair. Happy moment f Tbougb years have t»* 
tervened, never have I forgottett lliat itiost ccststi'd^ sj^dc in' tfaefetv 
hours Of tdrtesfrittl h.lpnm6BS f hsi^l^y met ^vith. H. K. S.' 

» 1 ' tt ‘ ^ i / I » 
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PRANCi;. 

, THU ^Jfc.K^ir ARMY. , ^ 

1V out last we stated in round numbeite the numerical forM of the 
French ArmV. The following dctaila, which iUciude all rankt^ and deeerrp^ 
tion8» ehow the eompoaition and tiwining of that vael body. 

Uebides the marsnaXs and Ueutenaot-genends, there are ^0 mar^diaux^ 
or major-j^euerals. 

The staff corps is composed of 33 colonels, 33 lieutenant-colonels, 109 
I'hiefis of battolioU; and 226 captains, besides 80 ofhcere of the Etat Mdjor 
de Placci aild a cOrps d'ihtendaace (of administration). 

There are 1333 medical officers, and 703 officers employed thfe interior 
economy of corps, in the clothing department. In we camp et^tripage 
department there are 45 officers employed, 1400 workmen, and in the train 
of equipages 3315 men. 

* The troops of the line consist of 67 regiments, or ^68 battalions, making 
a total of 242,540 men. 21 regiments of light infantry, or 03 batUilions, 
amounting to 56,385 men; the foreign legion of 3 battalions, 30 companies 
of fusiliers sedentaires, and 89 companies (»f vetertms, compose a body of 
upwards of 20,000 men, to which the custom-house offers may be added, 
IS they are all soldiers, and consist of 20,000 effectives. 

The cavalry of the French army is composed of— 

12 regiments of cuirassiers 13,752 

18 regiments of the line 21,708 

And 20 regiments of light cavalry 25,320 


Total 60,780 

The artillery consists of 8 lieutenant-generals, 14 marshuls-de-camp, and 
2‘)(i officers of different grades; store-keepers, &c. 571; and 11 regiments 
of artillery 28,402; 1 battalion of piintooners 1513, 12 companies of work¬ 
men 1248, 1 company of armourers 104, and 6 squadrons of the train of the 
p^rk, forming a total of 37,360 men. 

There Are 12 generals of engineers, and 360 officers of all ranks, and 500 
storekeepers, &c.; 3 regiments of engineers 7668, 3 companies of the wng- 
gun^train 375, and 1 Company <»f armourers 154; total 9069 men in the en¬ 
gineer department. The municipal guards, gens d’urraes, colomai troops, 
Algerine chasseurs, and coast guard, amount to 19,238, making a gran 
total of 472,642 men. 

This immense army is well armed, well clothed, and the whole of the 
appointments of^he best description. 

A regiment of 3 battalions of infantry has 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 

3 chiefs of battalion, 1 major, 3 adjutants-major, 1 treasurer or paymaster, 

I officer of clothing, 1 assistant-treasurer, 1 carrier of the colours, 1 sun- 
gconHnnjor, and 1 assistantosurgeon, 24 captains, 24 lieutenants, and 24 
sub-Uejutenants; noa-conuiussioned officeirs, musioiane, drummerb, furrigrs, 
stopkeepers, workmen, wouat to 584, grenadiers 276, voltigeurs 27d» 
fusUprs 1643, making a total of 275^ men. 

A ^cavalry regiment upOn the war sE^UIshment has 1 colonel, 1 lieute^ 
naAtl>C(»6nel, 3 chcfc veifcadroil, J. Vnajeff, 1 captali^ of'lastructibH, or' 
ridiiig-«nUster, 3 adjfttnnts-wwjor, 1 treasurer, 1 asslst^t-^rensufer, 1 Caji*- 
taift of clothing, t stimdard-bearer, 1 surgeon-major, i a^istant-surgeoft, I 
velerinary*-surgeon> liassittant, and 36 o3ier> Officers, and of itonAocmmio* * 
Hionpd.omcerb and soldiers, amounting to 948 mea. . > 

TIm saonls of the French cavalry ard in gener^ very good, being longer^ 
>md lighter in the blade than those of the Biitibh cavi^ry, and, theicfore, 
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> Woul^t^d* fiDr «ervio«i. lida^tryv vf well as cavalry oorpa liave a 

fc^acfing-maatar* and every officer and isoldiec is carefully iitsirucied in the 
use of the weapon which he carriee^ The discipline of the French troops is 
Goaducted, as far as the musket bayonet, are concerned, on very ptoper * 
principles. The recruit is directed to repeat after the instructor, the 
words of command for every motion of the hrelock, and he accordingly 
'acquires a knowledge at the same time the different words of command, 

well as of the motions. 

Marching is easily acquired by a French recruit, as all schooX-boys, nay 
the very children are taught tp march ;*but with respect to dressing ia the 
ranks, wheeling, and preserving distances in open Column, the Frencli in¬ 
fantry are very deficient. The cavalry are bad horsemen, and their horses 
^ll-trained. Jn marching in ]ine> or column, dressing is not attended to by 
the officers ^ and ifi whe^ng there dpes not appear to be any fixed principle 
whateven 

. A i?reach,regiment of infantry generally consists of three battalions, and 
j,a ajdQut.the same strength as a brigade in the British service. The three 
batt4i6na draw up in the field as a brigade, and the colonel, or ia his 
abscuice, the ileuteuant-colonel acts as a brigade-geueral, each battalion 

being commanded by'a chef de battalion ; and whether the regiment is in 
Jine or column, the wMs of command and explanations given by the colo¬ 
nel are repeated by all the chiefs of battalion ; aiul though this repetition is 
necessary when the triftips are in line, it has a bad effect when the regiment 
is in column, and from the confusion of orders and explanations, it seems 
more likely to mislead the corjis in the execution of the evolution, than to 
produce clearness of conception on the, part of the officers of the regiment. 
One important advantage is produced by the French regiments being com¬ 
posed of three or more battalions: their superior officers are accustomed to 
command a larger body of troops than a single corps, and are thus well in¬ 
structed, and constantly practise the duties of a general officer before they 
obtain that rank in the service. 

The French infantry are formed in three ranks, but in firing, the rear 
rank men hand their muskets to their file leaders, receive the discharged 
arms from the men in the front and centre ranks, load them and deliver 
them back to their file leaders, and thus the fire of three ranks is actually 
thrown^upoii the enemy. In firing three .deep, the front rank kneeling, the 
French troops do not close their ranks sufficiently, and 1 have no doubt that 
in the hurry of action, many of the front rank men are shot through the 
head, es 1 have frequently observed that the musszles cf the rear rank men’s 
arms, seldom clear the shoulders of the front rank. In firing by companies 
or divisions, tbe officers retire to the rear, and give their words of command 
from positions in which it is impossible for them to see that the men direct 
their fire properly. 

In marching, the French infantry are equal to any^ troops in the world in 
bearing fatigue, but tbeir arms aire not good, ii^.ttiey are Very clumsy and 
quite too heavy. It is very strange that governments do not see the pro¬ 
priety of equipping their troops, and adopting a system of discq>line founded 
on principles of common sense. The object of all arming and military in¬ 
struction should be to destroy the eoetny; and weVe good firelc^a provided, 
apd troops carefully instructed in their use, three fourths of their fire 
would do execution at a given distance, -and there would be much less am- 
raunitiou Expended than at present, and we should not hear , of armies of 
men figlit4ng for ait entire day, without the killed and Wbunded 
^punting tp mote than S3,OQO.mem 

Thaevolutions practised by the French troops are.of the old school. In 
• echelon movements they are very deficient; the parallelism of the divisions 
is hardly ever preserved, and the formation of tbe line seldom executed 
.with accuracy and, facility,,, Retiring from the flanks of eompanies by files 
Is jsometimes praptpied by:the French dnfahtry, but there is sO; little atten- 
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tion piiid to marching upon aficertaioed pointSi or in the- preservation of 
distaacea^ or iu closing up the fUes, that when Wted or froniec^ the ranks 
require a great deal of time to he dres^ before the battalion can be 
wheeled into line. In changing the front of A line of three battalions to the 
left, open columns of companies were formed on the Hght company of each^ 
the left column wheeled a quarter of the circle to the left, and tlien deploy¬ 
ed into line; the two other columns wheeled also to the left upon seg¬ 
ments of much larger circles, and deployed into line,' dressing upon the left 
battalion. Nothing could be more clumsy and unmeaning &an this evolu¬ 
tion, as the change of front might hare been executed with ease and accu¬ 
racy in one third of the time. 

When the line was to be dianged to the left, the left battalion should 
have wheeled by companies to the left, and deployed, to the right into line ; 
the two other battalions, by wheeling into echelon to their left, could have 
marched upon the shortest lines, and formed with precision (without losing 
a moment) upon the halted corps. The French infantry and cavalry con¬ 
tinue to practise the countermarch, an evolution which no competent tacti¬ 
cian can ever deem necessary. Why it is still a part of the British regula¬ 
tions has never been explained. The changing the front of a line by a 
countermarch upon the centre, either by files or by (^visions, shows a scanty 
knowledge of tactics, and could not be executed hi presence of an enemy, 
without exposing the troops to destruction. Why is not a more simple plan 
of battalion formation adopted, by which the line may be enabled to act 
towards the rear as well as to the front, and to eitherilank, without any pre¬ 
vious preparation, and the delay and dangers of a countermarch be entirely 
avoided ? Such a plan is not difficult of suggestion, or impracticable in exe¬ 
cution. It may be established in an hour, and give to regiments and to 
larger bodies, such facility in all necessary evolutions as never yet has been 
attained. 

The French troops either wheel forward, or face to the right or Iqft, and 
march by files into column. This method is certainly to be preferred to 
wheeling backward, but if it be necessary to maintain the ground upon 
which the line stands, why not face to the right about, and wheel forward 
into column? They practise retiring by files from the flanks of the batta¬ 
lion, the heads of which meet in the rear of the centre, and wheel to the 
rear. Both cavalry and infantry perform this awkward evolution without 
being either covered by skirmishers or light infantry. Can any movement 
be more dangerous, or present a more inviting situation for attack ? 

Simplicity in military manoeuvres should be one great object with the 
tiictician; and another of the utmost importance is to form the troops in 
such a manner, that they can act with the greatest promptitude and effect, 
and form to the front, or to either flank without a moment's delay. All file 
marching should, therefore, be carefully avoided, and close columns be the 
general formation upon the largest fropt that the ground will admit of. 
Should any chafige of front be required, the column can wheel upon its 
ground to either flank, and immediately deploy into line. 

In the late reign a corps of 30,000 nien> commanded by a marshal of 
France (Prince Hohenloe), were assembled near Paris, tJid the evolutions 
were intended to represe'nt a battle in which the Frendi had been victo¬ 
rious. The troops were formed in two lines, with artillery on each flank, 
and several corps of light troops were detached In front, ana commenced 
action. 1 placed myself in the rear of mie of the battalions of the guai^ 
royal, in order thermore conveniei^tl^ to observe the manner in wMch com¬ 
manding officers of brigades and regiments performed their du^. Shortly 
after the firing of the troops 1ln advanee begun, the artiU^inoved 
forward, and cannonaded the supposed enemy, though their own light trooptt* 
■ were in their front; but neither cavalry nor infantry wore ordered to su^ 
port the artillery. While this was taking place on the right, the enemy 
was understood to be retiring on their left, and foiining in the plain to 
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attack the centre of the French airmy; a partial change of front was or- 
koi daring this eYciutioD^ the cavalrv of the guard made two or 
thitee 'charges, but they were constantly reined by the enemy’s artillery. 

fallen Infantry having oowpleted their lines, which were compost 
of half Swin and half native regiments, opened th«ar hre, and continued it 
about ten minutes, when an order was given for the second line to pass 
tbttwkgh the first, which had, it was supposed, suffered severely. In execut- 
iM uis operation, 1 perceived that the commanding oScer of the battalion 
guards seemed greatly at a loss what to do, upon which his drum- 
major addressed him very familiarly, and'siiid,^'Monsieur le Colonel, wheel 
or throw back the left division, or every company, and that will enable the 
Swiss to pass.” Merci, Monsieur Ma|or,” said the commanding officer; the 
order was given, and through the Swiss regiment passed at the quickest 
pafce„ llm beating the chirge. * ' ’ 

Moment f observed the Frdnch Marshal, attended by a numerous 
sthi^ 'iidibg brtdkly in front of a )B(n*pg whldi hdd been ported en potence ; 

nhA to my' gredt surprise this corps, whether by Mistake dr accident I can- 
n6t decide, nred several times by companies, grand divisions, and wings, on 
their own field-marshal and staff, before the order to cease was received. 

M^en the review wjw concluded, m officer of the royal guard, to whom 
1 Was slightly known, Mked my opinion of the operations of the day. I 
gave tny sentiments very candidly, by observing that the guards looked 
very well, handled their arms with ease and accuracy, but that they con-* 
sumed too much tine in their formations, which I attributed to the batta¬ 
lion officers not being charged with the dressing of their companies on the 
march, with their covering in column, nor with the preservation of the pro¬ 
per distances between their divisions. ** Well,” said the French officer, 
that may be so, but we follow the rules laid down by the Great General of 
the age, and do not believe that they can be improved. Have we not con¬ 
quered all Europe by an adherence to these rules, and are not our tactics . 
copied by all the armies which we have subdued, and by all the nations in 
the world ?” 1 must except one nation,” said 1, and that is Great Bri¬ 

tain. We never adopted the French system of tactics; we had one of our 
own, which was put in practice in Egypt, at Maida, and at Waterloo. Our 
system is simple, and easily understood. We know the use of offensive 
arms both at sea and on shore, and when We meet an enemy, our desire is to 
close with him without ceremony or delay, and decide the quarrel by close 
and decisive combat.” “ Well, well, 1 admit you are a brave and resolute 
natkiD; but had it not been for your superior fleets, and^the sea which sepa¬ 
rates France from Great Britain, which we could not march across, perhaps 
the conquest of your country had been added to our other triumphs/’ 1 
should be sorry, Monsieur, to say anything which would militate against 
your amour propre^ but 1 must assure you that Brit^ was an armed zuition 
daring the latter period of the wmr to which we have alluded^ and had it 
been as easy to invade England as l^ain or Portugal, the same spirit and 
determination which enabled the British Government to reconquer these 
kingdoms, and wrest them from the gripe of France, would have presented 
on the British soil a host of freemen ready and .competent to defeat the 
invaders,^ and to maintain the froedma and independence of thrir ednntry.^' 

“ Weill Moasiear AngUisi” said he^ both the Frenclt *and the Engiiah 
nanone are? very brave, and I hope they will long ContinueT'geod friemk. 
You know that some prejudices still exist on both sides of the Chminol j 1 
hopeithmiatereourtoi^hiidf ia takteg place between the two countries^ wlil 
speedily remove them, and-that France and England, anjoying^the hlessmga 
of rational liberty, wUl view each otBer with mlings of reuprocal regard, 
und long cherish the most cordial sentiments of artem arising frmn the just 
admiration of their national chgractera.” j ' ^ '' 

ALratn. 
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Amongst the foreign militftiyy who have sought an asylum in }^ruaGe« 
ilieru wottlrt appear to be ah ejcttaordtnary number of conmussioned officers, 
namely, 1691 Poles, and HOI Spsnia^s; the non-commiasioned and privates 
of the former nation being only 7S7, and of the latter 1102. Some doubt 
aeems to bO entertained, whether % great many of these emigrants have not 
thrown themselves upon the bounty of the French Government under false 
pretences,—bsstainea with dvil, r^her than political, offences. The allow- 
ances to these refugeei^ thneunted last year to 800,000/.; but, for the 
presen^yenrj they are eirtimated at‘ 1,500,000/.*—6?weifo/*s iiep. to the Cham^ 
her of D^Aee^ 1832. 

UOYAL Ainne-BS-CAMF, &c. 

It appears that the six aides-de-camp attached to the French king's per- 
honal service to reiqeive an annual additicm to their pay of t^u- 
band francs (about 480/.) The tUtoen orderly officers 
who have just been appointed, will wear the uniform peculiar to the descrip¬ 
tion of force to which they appertain, with the addition of an a%guUki.te pf 
gold or silver, in character with the corps in which they hold commiasionsr 
After a year’s service, besides two at the most neai* tbe person of the soyp- 
j eign, they are to resume their former station in the ranks. Their service 
will be altogether distinct from that of the king’s aids^de^camp, though 
they will be always under their orders. 

V 

FILEKCH KAVT. 

From the law eoneerninff promotion, which has just been published, we 
collect the subsequent regulatiions 

No individual can hold the rank of lieutenant on board of a frigate, 
unless he has served two years in a king’s ship, either as a midshipman 
of the first class, or auxiliary-lieutenant, or chief-master; if holding 
the latter rank, he must have seen service in a ^ip or frigate, and under^ne 
examination in the theory of navigation and the practice of nautical affairs. 

No one can become lieutenant on board a ship-of-the-line unless }ie has 
‘^erved two years in that capacity on board of a frigate. 

'I'o be captain of a corvette, the officer must have served four years, at 
least, as a lieutenant in a sliip-of-the-line. 

To be captain of a frigate, he must have served four years at least as a 
captain of the corvette; and to be captain of a 8hip>-of-the-*iine, he must have 
served at least two years as captain of a frigate, and have held some ocnn- 
niand at sea for four years, dating from his appointment as lieutenant of h 
ship-of-the-line. 

There can be no promotion to the rank of Rear-Admiral, unless the officer 
shall have served three years as captain of a ship-of-the-line (one-half 
whereof as comtsajidiug officer of a squadson of three king’s ships), or have 
served as captain of a ship-of-the-line for eight years, of which four have 
been passed in positive command. 

None but a Rear-Admiral, who, as such, has commanded a squadron of 
five vpsselaat least, can be, promot^ to the rank of a Vice-Admir^ 

'Fwb^hirda of the appointments* lieutenancies on board of ships-of-the-< 
Iide to bo given’according toseniority: mid in the appointments of c^- 
taida of corvettea and frigates, one m<4^ are'to be given according to tiro 
same rule. * ' 

In times of war, the term of aeryi^ required for passing from one grOdetn 
another may be abridged onodiatf by the sovereign. < * 

Ottosrs, who may be made prisoners bf war, shall not lose their rights with* 
respect to seniority m promotions, * 

No promotion can take place out of ^he>presoribed course {horo du cadfe)^ 
nor can any honorary appointments whatever be made. 
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UAMO^B ijrrtLiismY. 

The Minister of the Marine has directed a new ship, the Navarioo, 6f 100 
guns, to be built; she will have two decks only, in accordance with the new 
system, and like Le Suffrein, will carry none but thirty-pounders* The 
loweir tier will consi-st of long guns, the second will be of shorter barrels, and 
the third and uppermost of c^irronades, al^ of the same calibre. The oncers 
of the French navy are •^aid to approve highly of this reforpi in tliOir marine 
artillery, for uhicli the service is indebted to two of the dwtinguislied 
of its naval engineers. The advantage of the new systenof'^pears to consist 
in the adaptability of the balls to every^gun on board, wireh will do away 
ifith the serious impediments arising, during an engagement, from the 
necessity of supplying projectiles of dissimilar si?es« 

FaJOAl'%9. 

There are at this moment thirty-two in course of building, viz. thirteen 
of sixty; seventeen of fifty^two ; and two of forty-six guns. 

RUSSIA. 

The first number pf the Russian ** Journal of the Ministry for the Home 
Departmentf enables us to supply some authentic details of no inconsider¬ 
able moment, with regard to tne present state of the population and military 
resources of the Mus<y>vite empire. The former, as it appears from the 
census completed in exhibited the following aspect under a general 
point of view;— <i 

Individuals of the male ieof, 

1. Taxable, or enjoying remission from taxation • 19,097,621 

2. Persons not taxed • • . . 727,332 

3. The military ..... 747,657 

4. Reported by the local authorities, but not returned 

in the official lists ..... 427,686* 


A^roximate number of the inhabitants of Grusia, 
Imeritia, Mingrelia, Armenian peasantry, Acbalzuk, 
the Mahometan province of the Trans-Caucasian 
territory, Bessarabia (so far as they are exempt from 
taxation or have no particular avocations), foreigners 
temporarily resident in Russia, or not registered, on 
a moderate computation • . . . 


Indioiduak of the female sew* 
Estimated as somewhat below the number of males 


21,000,295 


999,805 


22,000,100 

21,699,900* 


43,700,000 

Kingdom of Poland, of Grand-duchy of Finland, males 
and femalea ...... 5,300,000 

TotAl . . 49,000,000 


The male population of Poland is stated bt 019,153, and that ottltibOkA 
at 635,034. 

The ISschargedi, soldierSf who are become independent settletn knd'*pay 
taxes, amount to 20,981,; eleygy, of all denominations, inclusive of t^e& 
children and 4592 monks, 218,418 untawe$ discharged soldiers^ 4393; and 
"individuals, attacked to the imperial palpccs, 1692. 

—-— — - - - — -- . —--■■■■' * . —■— - 

* Amoxigst these we 3adJ9,883 c^ldtefi superior qffteets; mid 80,791 dis¬ 
charged soldiers; as likewise 16,381 foreiyiters, * 
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The Cossacks are thus enumerated^ under the head of the ** Cossack army, 
exempt from taxes:— 

Officer*. Coflsacics. 


Of the Don 
TscherHomorskishes 
Along the Caucasian line 
In the Aatruchun territory 
Orenburg 
Stawropm . 

Bashkir . . s. 

Mersherak • • 

Siberia . 

Cossacks of the line 


1484 

90,223 

409 

47.679 

308 

42>407 

282 

12,079 

’ 617 

31,160 

m 

1,790 

4241 

160,689 

872 

29.709 

— 

7,434 

229 

19,776 


Total 


S701 . 403,146 > 

. . . - 


The nomadic Kalmuks are returned at S8,341; and the nomadic Kirgishes 
at 68,810. 

PRUSSIA. 


MAUSIIAL BLircnXR AKD HIS ANCX'^TEY. 

Talent has been a species of lieir-loom in certain families; and this is 
again brought to proof in the instance of the great ■Prussian soldier, whose 
forefathers must, by the possession of qualities wliich are not of every day 
occurrence, have at least entitled themselves to the celebrity recorded in 
Faige6- Bibliotheca rramvovistralensis Ordin., However ridiculously ima¬ 
ginative the special circumstances reported in the Chronicle may have been, 
the author tells us, that Ulrich, Bishop of Rutzeburgh, one df the noble 
family of the Bluchers, surpassed every other, by universal consen.t, in all 
virtues; omncHf ottinium comteunUf viHutibus omnibus untexbat,'' He cared 
especially for the poor, and when at times he had no longer wherew'ith to 
bestow his bounties upon them, he showed them by showers of tears” how 
deeply he commiserated their condition, and consoled them with the most 
endearing er^pressions of sympathy under their poverty and distress. Once, 
when provisions had become enormously dear> we are told that he distri¬ 
buted his whole stock of grain amongst the indigent; and, there being still 
a crowd of them importuning him for succour, he was reminded by his 
steward that tliere was no alternative left but to send them away. Ulrich, 
in reply, howev'er, hating ordered him to. proceed to his granary and divide 
what he should find there among the supplicants, the steward, upon opening 
the doors, found that it had been miraculously replenished at every corner! 
We are informed Jilso, that this prelate was as anxious for their souls and 
morals, as for their bodily wants. When asked, upon, his deathbed, .whe¬ 
ther he desired that his brother, Herrmann, should be chosen to succeed 
him, he answered—‘‘ No, for it is an evil thing that the Lord’s sanctuary 
should descend by inheritance.” Ulrich died in 127^, and though his brother 
was passed over at the election immediately succieeding, he was elected, 
on account of his extraordinary merits, at that which followed. 

Auqtberof the warrior's*ancestry, Wmri R/uefter, was raised to the same 
bUhoprick in the year 1344. He was a man, we are told, who stood high in 
repute for his piety and sanctity of manpers; Pope Innocent refused 

to confirm his appointment on account of his youth. So soon sis wis intel- 
Ugenee'reached nim„he bent in ewrnest ^ppjicatiqp before the Deity,, 
seeihVg Him to rfqrdllib spme , token of his wilUnd pleasure with him. 
Aqd the Lord, says our Chrdttple, listened to hia prayer. During the 
course of the ensuing niglit, his beard grew so grey and to ^ . 

length, and his appearance became altogether so venerable, that the Holy 
Father, failing to recognije the persiWf of the Wshop-ele-ct when he was 
presented to him the next day, iitetantly granted him prglatical investiture; 
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fe^uenti nocte adeo barlatua canus et venerubUiHfactus est^ ut ffOsUro die, 
iterum suynmo Pontifiei oblatus, non agnosverttur. He was of a lofty and 
daimtl^ss spirit {anhno e^veelso atque impertsMto), As evidence or this 
chAract^ristiq it is recorded^ t^t when Albeit, Duke of'Meokienb&r^h^ ‘ 
turned to wicked ways and denied Jdi subjects justice. Bishop Biuches ad^ 
dressed him in firm and awful langueee {hac ea eecC, terrace diwU saying 
—Duke Albert, in recompense of uiy Humility and benevolence, QoA has 
exalted thee to honohr, power, and riches; but, inasmuch as thou repayost 
this dispensation with miserable ingratitude, and forgettest the blessings 
plored for thee by those who came before me, 1 will curse and not bless 
thee, as commissioned by the divine autkority; and tliou knowest well, that 
God heareth the prayer of his servanU when wrongfully persecuted.’^ And 
saying this, the Bishop commanded his episcopal vestments to be brought in 
to him, tht^ he might pronounce sentence or exoommixnication against the 
Duke; buti thg Prince's heart qumled within him, as if an angel’s voice had 
soundgd in his ears, and he ceased from all his iniquity. This Bish(q> 
Vl^’ipsrt, of the Kudier line, died at Ratzeburgh in JVlay 137S .—CPrmn 
Professor Saumer's Correspondence,) 


TURKEY. 


At the close of Match last, the Sultan promoted Dilaver Bey, Skender 
Bey, and Bekir Bey, from colonelcies to brigadier-generalships; and at the 
same time raised thenr to the rank of pashas. They were afterwards ad¬ 
mitted to an audience and admonidied by his Highness to the following 
right-soldierlike effect. It no longer admits of dispute that an acquaint¬ 
ance with the science of war must be of great public utility; the effect of 
the knowledge which it imparts, has been to exalt the military in general 
estimation above every other rank in life. I have never hesittited to re¬ 
ward such as have distin^isbed themselves in this career by personal merit. 
Your zeal, gallantry, ana talents have not escaped my notice; you owe it to ^ 
yourselves alone, that you have attained to the honourable station which 1 

have just conferred upon yon, and I charge you never to forget the duties 
which it imposes upon you. Let your whole thoughts centre upon the 
honour and splendid name which it will assure you amongst your equals. 
Let the Jield of battle, therefore, be your pleasure and afi^tion; and re¬ 
member, that I require, after the fatigiies of the day are over, that you 
dedicate your leisure hours to studying the vai ious branches of tactics and 
Rtrategetics. Be unremitting in the acquisition of knowledge, as a means of 
enhancing the value of your devotion and fidelity to'my person. Ever re^ 
collect, that discipline is the pledge of order and concord, and that order 
alone is the source of power. Ihe foundation of all mtUtarr success lies in' 
obedience, and it does not long continue a stranger to tne soldier, who 
heaii-tily pants for it; victory is the giierdoih rohieh Providence vouchsafes id 
resolution and perseverance* The officer’s reputati<m and rewards after 
which he may reasonably as[»re, depend singly upoiThis sword, in the satne 
way as the soldier*s depend upon the point of his bayonet. Engrave these 
vffms in your heart; and the affection which I bw my^ troops will as 
Buroly attend you as every oDier warriev who is unceasingly ambitious of 
cmaiDing distinction amongst the gaUani souls who are armed in my de- 
fwcck? The Sultan afber^ this exhortation delivered them Ihe insignia of 
their rank. > > ^ ^ ^ 


' ^ >!ie£d ^arbhalshzp* 

'0n t)»etl4di of the s^mo monthjl^us^^ Pasha was commanded 
to Walt upon the SuHan at the Tidierag^palac^w^e^he was ipvefi^ 
wjth the q^nity gjud Insignia of or FieldrMam ; the 

itpelf being of rec^t cveatiqi^ ^d the firpb wpo b^^aw^.to. 

Iff On tfiBowmon, the§i&an,J^i^,a a^leWaid^^ 
and presented him with a'sabre rumly setHvith diamonds, and two beauti- 
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fiilly-caparlsoned chargers. Hussein is esteemed the most distinguished 
leader in Mahmud's service. 

STAVJDA&O OF TH£ PEOPHET. 

‘ Tlie standards which the Turks have of old aceustonied to make use 
ofj are of various dolours; but the great standard^ or what is more commonly 
denominated '^the Standard of the Prophet,” (the Smndahdk Shsrif,) is ndt 
green> as some have asserted, but mack; and it must necessarily be df this 
colour, inasmuch as it was instituted in imitation of, and in direct contra* 
distinction to. the great wkiU banner of the Koraishltes, as well as the 
appellation Ofcaft,” (black eagle,> which the Prophet bestowed Upon it< 
Mahomet's earliest standard was the white cloth forming the turban which 
he captured from Boreide; hut he adopted for his subsequent enrigh, at 
least tor his distinguishing banner, the sable curtain which hung bellbra thd 
chamber of Alesha, his wife. This sacred standard it is, which, aa being fH^ 
most venerable of relics among Mussnlmen warriors, is kept vTrapped up m 
two and forty folds in time of peace, and preserved in a viable rox wlthjA 
a species of chapel in the seraglio. It descended first to the followers 
Omar, at Damascus, and thence to the Abassides at Bagdad and Cairo, 
from whom it fell to the share of the bloodhound, Seli^ the First, and sub¬ 
sequently found its way into Europe under Amurath the Third. It is never 
unfolded but at the last extremity of some disastrous campaign or intestine 
convuision; imd on these occasions, warning is pul/icly given three day^ 
beforehand to all infidels that they avoid looking upon it, on pain of death. 
After all, it may reasonably be doubted, whether it be possible, that the 
wasting hand of twelve centuries and more can have left the smallest frag¬ 
ment this relic of a curtained chamber” intact? 

JAVA. 

In some parts of Java the radeea, or nobles, wear a girdle of gold lace, 
about five or six inches broad, with a massive gold clasp, frequently set with 
precious stones, as a 83 mibol of their rank. Their arms are in the highest 

degree costly, and there is nothing they possess which they deem so precious. 

Those arms consist of a krees, or dagger, with a straight or curved Made, a 
liidehy likew'Ise a dagger, with a straight blade and bent hilt; golloka^ 
khwangat and tjoudreh^y which are a species of weapons used in stag-hunt¬ 
ing ; ti^ the wading^ a short but broad knife, which they are required to 
wear at court* The daggers are thrust into the mrdle, either on the right 
or left aide; but, where a mark of respect is desired to be shown, they are 
worn behind the bade* Some of these weapons are several hundred pounds 
in value, the blades alone costing from twenty to thirty pounds: this vahio, 
it is true, is derived from the scabbards being of gold, set with precious 
stones or rubies. The blades are damasked and their value depends upon 
the pamor^ or figures and characters traced upon them, which are inter¬ 
preted for the wearer by his priest: if J|;he pamor be of evil omen, no 
inducement on earth will reconcile the Javanese to wear the weapon in his 
girdle. 

The most distinguished class amongst the Javanese warriors are the 
Vradjurkta^ or who are generally at the head of their troops 

when in action, or sent out* as skirmiraers to anney the enemy. In tho^e 
parts oC tha island where'a semblance of ind^iendenoe has been allowed ^txi^ 
survive by the Dutch government, the sons of the first families server as 
pradjuriets, and are generally very pxpert in the use of their arms. As 
norsemen, their betters could not e^ily be found, and it is wel^ worth the 
trouble tp witness tlielr tournaments. Which inte fie^entlV given at'^uiw- 
arta, where the ^tfiperor m'arshkls them, ot at Djobjoharia, wlttilfi Die 
prdemets of the Sultan’s residence/ Any one^ who has witnessed the ilmpii 
of a Javanese corps fdif th6 fir^ time m his H^e, wM a^knowled^' that it 

' carries grisiit apparent teihror along witff *iti Conceive^ riomd ihtmsaiids pt 
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Indian combatants^ armed in various fashions, intoxicated with opium, their 
long black hair floating across their faces, their mouths and gesticulations 
hurling defiance, and several hundred of gongs roaring at every jioint; con¬ 
ceive such a horde of savages making an attack on a couple of hundred 
Europeans. AJaddened by the influence of opium, they rush on to the 
■laughter like wild beasts, and are cheered in tneir onset by their priests, 
who are usually robed in white, in order that they may be easily distin¬ 
guished, and with a s^ord in one hand and the Koran in the other, inspirit 
them to the fray with the Orang-kapirs^ or infidels. Though they have 
taken afier Europeans in the use of standards, yet their prince’s rallying 
sign continues to be payong^ or par-a-sol, wbicK is the peculiar object of 
respect and veneration amongst the Javanese bands. The tomhak pushaktif 
or lances hallowed by age^ which they have inherited from their ancient 
soTereims, serve for the same purpose as the payongs, and are distinguished 
by the norse-tails which dangle from them.—Cofcrie/ PJiff^ra Sketches of 
Jam* 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

THE DOGATAS CONSTITUTION. BY PROFESSOR PARK. 

The volume bearing* the above title comprises four but of a course of 
lectures delivered in the first term of King's College, London, by Professor 
J. J« Park, upon Vrhose constitutional learning and clear judgment they 
reflect the highest credit. The Professor’s view's of this subiect are in some 
respect original, his arguments are universally deliberate and logical, and his 
deauctions, to those who read for information, are clear and convincing. 
The lectures form, in fact, an essay, in a pure style of philosophical reason¬ 
ing, upon the theory and practice of the British Constitution, distinguishing 
which is real and right horn that which is merely traditional and wrong 
in the system. 

At the present moment such a work cannot be too widdy and attentively 
perused. Our limits will not permit us to enter into an analysis of Its con¬ 
tents—but to show the ground upon which the author stands, and thereby 
induce unprejudiced readers to take him for a guide as impartial as he is 
competent, we here quote his profession of faith 

It will be seen from the follnwring pages that the writer is neither Whig npr 
Tory,—tliat neither ‘ Reformer* nor ‘ Anti-fteformer’wo^dd define his sriiool of 
politics,—but that he is a disciple, or promoter, wliichever the reader may choose, 
of the nascent school of indnetive politics or ohsermtioml political science;—a 
science, which, leaving on the right hand and on the left all conventional principles 
which have Mtherto t^n accredited, to be ultimately adopted, or rejected, Ss scien* 
tific judgment and resolution alone shall decide, seeks first, and abewe all things, to 
elevate the vague and notional elenent of political philosophy to ^e rank of the 
certain sciences, or, as they are felicitously denominated by French authors, ^ lei 
sciences d^observaHon,* His business he represents to himselt to be, not to reject or 
idolize the wisdom of his ancestors; but to> stand upon their shoulders, and try how 
mytfih further he can see. Wedded to np party in polUics, and having nothing to 
■edk from any,—.aboapnating^ from the very bottom of his heart, the politics of 
irfe^xnuible j^wer, and having waged as implacable a war with those politics af 
ever private individual did wage, during the whole course of Lord Castlereagh’s 
administration,—he has given aipple security to those who know him that despotism 

aever sttal) enlist him under her boners.** 

• « 

■ - j - 

« 

We ttre> as ubu^ straitly pres^ for rpom. A lai^ bateh of publi* 
catioim lemaiiu for notice ia 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

V 

Sir William Inglis on a passage in a recent account of the Battle of 

Albuhera, 

Mr. Editor, —Having seen a nfilitary work lately published^ which is 
entitled Further Strictures on those parts of Colonel Napier's History of 
the Peninsular War which relate to General Lord Viscount Beresford's 
Military Opinions and Conduct/' I wOl thank you to insert the following 
remark in reference to the firing on the Spaniards^ which is mentioned to 
have occurred shortly after the commencement of the battle of Albuhera. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

May 20th, 1832. W. Inglis, Lt.-General. 

The second division of the British army engaged at Albuhera, was under 
the command of Major-Gen. the Hon. William Stewart. The third brigade 
in that division was the one that was commanded by Major-Gen. Houghton, 
and was composed of the 29th, first battalion of th3 57th, first battalion 
48th. The whole division moved from its ground in open columns of com¬ 
panies right in front, about a mile, when the Jiue was to be forn^pd on the 
leading company. 

At this period the Spaniards were warmly engaged with the enemy, and 
were behaving most gallantly. Gen. Stewart's division was brought up to 
support them, and to form the second line. 

After the 29th and the right wing of the 57th had formed, a body of 
French lancers got between the two lines. The right platoon of the 29th 
was ordered to disperse them: the fire from this body flew rapidly to the 
left, and in consequence was taken up by the 57 th. 

Colonel Inglis, who commanded the latter regiment, was, it so happened, 
at that moment wholly employed in the act of correcting an error which 
had occurred in the formation of the centre of bis regiment; in which, 
owing to the rain that fell, and the thickness of the atmosphere which it 
occasioned, joined to their having met with a piece of hollow ground, the 
5th company had los^its perpendicularity, and doubled behind the 4th, 
whereby the centre of the regiment became crowded; Colonel Inglis hav¬ 
ing also at the same time his norse shot under him. 

It was at this moment, and whilst 9irionel Inglis's attention was thus 
unavoidably taken off, that the firing, which hps been mentioned, happened: 
but almost instantly Colonel Inglis was a^n, though dismounted, m front 
of his right wing,^nd gave the command order arms, which was imme¬ 
diately obeyed. 

Whilst peaking to his men on what had occurred, Gen. Houghton and a 
Spanish officer came up to him, and complained tliat the Spaniards had 
been fired upon. Colonel Inglis expressed his concern, of course, at such 
an occurrence, hut it was a great sfitisfaction to him to perceive that the 
Spaniards themselves had happily not suffered,—a circumstance whidi was 
attributable to their position with respect to the hill at the time of firing/ 
which oceasioned the balls to pass over their heads. ^ 

Colonel Inglis then called the General’s attention to -the steadiness 
evinced by hu regiment, who were sta^ng with ordered arms under so 
heavy a fire from the enemy. Gen. Houghton directed Colonel Inglis not 
to engage till he should receive his orders to do so, and said that he nimself 
.wsis going to the right of his brigade, and Would take off his hat to the 
Lionel as a signal to him when h& wished him to commence. 

U. S, Jouun. No, 43. June 1832. 
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When the signal was given (the Spaniards having retired), it was return¬ 
ed by the Colonel, who then ordered arms to be shouldered, and his regi¬ 
ment then threw in a very heavy and well-diyected fire by files from the 
right of companies. From this period nothing more wag heard of,Gen.. 
Houghton by Colonel Inglis, until his aide-de-camp, Capt. llamsden, 
acquainted Colonel Inglis that he was killed. 

— . U—» 

On the Practice of Small Arms. 

Mr. Editor, —It may not be an agreeable admission for professional 
men, hut it is nevertheless the case, thai some of the most important points 
connected with our national services have been beaten u[>on us by our ene¬ 
mies : our men of war could not sail until the French and Spaniards showed 
the necessity of improving them; ar\d the Americans have more recently 
taught U3 to be gunners to the extent which our seamen now are. Even the 
system of ** breaking the line,” whether it he attributed to Mr. Clerk of 
Elgin, or not, was the result of re])eated failures on the part of our fleets 
owing to the superiority of French tactics. In like manner, it appears not 
iraprobahie that in the event of another war, a similar operation may he 
performed with regard to ** small arms,” especially as the application of 
steam to purposes of war, will jirobably tend to ^‘combined operations/’ and 
consequently to a moil general use of small arms. 

Now, when improveineiits in naval gunnery liave undoubtedly taken place, 
it appears extraordinary to unprofessional observers, that our seamen are 
not more*thorougiily acquainted with the practical use of the “ great guns 
and it is not uncommon to hear sensible persons who have visited or been 
occasional passengers in His Majesty’s vessels, express their surprise, that 
what appear to them the principal objects in a inan-of-wai*, her guns, are 
apparently regarded, by those employed in her as secondary concerns. 

But whatever may be the propriety or impropriety of such ^^shore-going 
gentlemen's” observations respecting the ‘^^eat guns;” the want of infor¬ 
mation amongst l>oth olficers and men as to the proper mode of using the 
arms they carry, is uhunrd** Not one officer in an hundred understands 
the proper method of using his sword, and, indeed, until very lately, many 
Officers' swords could not be drawn from their scabbards; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing “Jack’s” proverbial activity, a good quarter-staff player from the 
plough's-tail would be a hard match for him with his cutlass; whilst a far¬ 
mer’s labourer, who handles a hayfork, understands better how to use such 
an instrument than men armed with boarding-pikes jjo their weapons. 

It is really laughable, although an amusement not unaccompanied by 
ffiinger, to see the pikemen when boarders are called from the main-deck of 
a frigate, sticking in the hatchways, like Greeks at the straits of Thermo¬ 
pylae, unable to move themselves, and threatening destruction to all who 
dare ajiproacb them. It may, however, be asked, supposing the advan¬ 
tage of introducing the general,practice of small arms, into Ilis Majesty’s 
service be admitted, what plan can be proposed, for the country cannot 
” afford to form expensive military establishments in times of peace r” Few 
advantages can be obtained without some expense, and, although the neces- 
Bity of using arms does not exist in times of-peace, if the practice be not 
introduced until the necessity does exist, it is then too late to establish or 
commence systems. Much expense need not however be incurred, and on 
service efficiency must tend to economy. 

Thanks to the arr^gements made by his present Majesty when Lord 
High Admiral,*the navy has now a permanent establishment of petty offi¬ 
cers corresponding to the non-copimissioned of the army; and as in the 
army thd duty of the non-commissioned officers is to drill the privates, 
so ought the petty officers in the navy to not, only the leaders but in¬ 
structors of the men. By His Majesty’s arrangement, when a vessel is'put 
out of commission, the petty officers are < to be received on board the flag' 
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ships at the ports where paid off, whence they obtain certain extent of leave 
to visit their friends, and then remain until some other ship or vessel is 
commissioned, and requires them. 

In •the able plan proposed by Commander Campbell, for manning tlie 
navy without the necessity of impressment,* in addition to the enrolment of 
seamen employed in the merchant service—which is much in accordance 
with what is said to be the Dutch system—he proposes that a plan which 
has for some years been acted upon by the Admiralty*,'that of bringing up a 
large proportion of boys in men-of-war to become mea-of-war*s men, shall 
be extended by receivin^j boys from healthy and respectable parents as 

apprentices instead of the sickly vicious young gin-drinkers who too 
frequently are sent into the navy from the hospital-ship of the Marine So¬ 
ciety, the source whence boys are novv taken into the Navy to the exclu¬ 
sion of other, and very fretiuentiy more valuable lads, to become a nuisance 
to officers as their “ servants,'* instead of being stationed aloft under a 
smart captain of a top, &:c. where they might by possibility be worked into 
something like order and made usefuL 

If, however, (\'ipt. Campbell's plan of “apprentices’^ be adopted, which 
it is to be hoped will ho the ciiso, it is probable that fropi early and superior 
a<'([uaintrince with men-of-war, these boys would ultimately become petty 
officers, as being most fit for such ratings; and thii*) by them, and by the 
o.\i^ting class of petty officers, a mean may he obtains i of giving instruction 
in the practice and use of “small arms" and otherwise, throughout the 
na\ y, at little expense. e 

Instead of the petty officers and apprentices remaining on board flag- 
shi[»s whilst waiting for vessels being put in commission, a spare liulk might 
1)0 fitted up at Woolwich, on hoard of which they might be instructed in 
the practic-e and proper method of using small arms, and to or from which 
they mijjht be conveyed from or to the ports where ships are paid off or 
commissioned in His Majesty’s steam-vessels. These petty officers and 
apprentices, when again sent into cruisers, would instruct the men. 

Woolwich is mentioned for more than one reason. The distance from 
London is such, that Mr. Angelo, the superintendent of sword exercise to 
the army, and who has applied for a siinilar appointment to the navy, might 
occasionally superintend the practice, which would be desirable, as the ser- 
jearits of marines, &c, who would probably at first be employed as instruc¬ 
tors, are./ar from perfect in their sword exercise. The water being smooth 
in the river, the motion of the vessel would not affect the men’s positions, 
which are of more consequence in the first instance than those who are 
not swordsmen are aware of; a proper balance of the body, and' steadiness 
and quickness in the feet and legs, are indispensable to the proper move¬ 
ments of the hands and arms. After such balance and method of moving 
are acquired, the sword exercise may be practised on board vessels in motion. 
M’^oolwich is the station of a marine division, gome of the most active serjeants 
of which might at ffirst be useful in giving, whilst they also received in¬ 
struction. Being in the neighbourhood of London, the depot would at all 
times bo within range of inspection, by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, heads of departments, or other officers. 

If it.be said, “that officers ought to understand the practice of small 
arms and to instruct the men it is replied, that it may be very well to 
talk about what ought to bo the case, but officers generally are not swords¬ 
men ; and if the few officers who do understand the use of small arms, and 
are aware* of their importance, endeavour to introduce the practice into any 
ship to which they may hapuen to bo appointed, such endeavour is counter¬ 
acted by “ seniors,’’ who eitner not understanding the practice themselves, 
do not choose to consider it worthy of notice, or will not permit themselv^ 
to besurpassed by a junior. 


• See U. S. Jourrial tat April! 
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An officer may at his own expense supply all necessary materials for prac¬ 
tice, and may add thereto the felicity of allowing the men to break his nead 
or danlage his cap, if they can; but unless that officer commands the ship, 
his exertions are in vain, and he obtains little else than jerlousy, or ill will,, 
for his endeavours. H. Lister Maw, 

Lieutenant R.N. 

Note.—Mr. Angelo has invented a “ pike exercise,” which was exhibited 
before the King, when Lord High Admiral, and council. He is now apply¬ 
ing the same, or a similar exercise to tl^e musket, and bayonet, which would 
be particularly applicable to marines acting against boarders, in boats, &c. 


Naval and Military Lunatic Asylum. 

Mr. Editor, — 1 beg to thank you for the early insertion given to my last 
hurried communication, and to express a hope, that amongst the numerous 
readers of the United Service Journal, some will he found to take an inte¬ 
rest in the subject to whicli 1 am desirous of calling their attention, and 
kindly come forward to assist me with their advice and support in the ardu¬ 
ous task J have undertaken. Alas! who is there that does not call to mind 
some friend, or brothjr officer, once happy and gay as the gayest, but now 
the inmate of the Maniac's Cell ?” They are few, indeed, that can claim 
exemption from such recollections; and is not this a sufficient proof of the 
numbers that havt fallen victims to this worst of all human diseases? The 
horror with which we turn away from every thing connected with insanity, 
and the worse than indifference with whim we were accustomed to treat 
the sufferers from this disease, go a great way to account, not only for the 
accumulating numbers now existing in a state of helpless and careless inibe« 
cility, but also for the little exertion that has hitherto been made in provid¬ 
ing for the proper treatment of the sick, or a correct knowledge of the dis^- 
ease. As I observed in my last, both Sir James M‘Grigor and Sir William 
Burnett have done what they could to provide fur the comfort of a few offi¬ 
cers and men, and to secure their being properly treated by professional 
men bf talent and of some experience ; but the means put at their disposal 
have been very inadequate to the fulfilment of their ennghtened and bene¬ 
volent views, and never can be made efficient. 

The establishment which I propose, and which I hope to live to see com¬ 
pleted, will consist of two distinct hospitals (and hospital, Sir, is the proper 
term for such a building); asylum has been assumed, and come into general 
use, and has led, 1 have no doubt, to confirm the abuses which, if they did 
not arise, have too often been coniinned by the misapplication of terms. 
Houses built, or otherwise taken, for the treatment of the insane, were con¬ 
sidered only with reference to their becoming a secure asylum, where the 
afflicted could be kept in utter^* seclusion from the world? Architects plan¬ 
ned and magistrates selected what was considered more as a safe and com¬ 
modious prison-house, than an hospital for the cure of sick; and 1 fear 
there is too much of this feeling stul remaining^ in this pountry- What I 
propose, I must again repeat, is two dii^inct hospitals; one for the navy and 
another for the army, built nearly upon the same plan, and made as con¬ 
formable as possible to the common oarradc establishments throughout the 
kingdom; but both to be under the same government .and the same econo¬ 
mic^ management as is practised on board a ship-of-wmr,,or in *a military 
hospital upon the regimentai plan. A liavalsurgeon will be resklentin the 
naval hospital, and a 8ta£ surgeem. in that, belonging to the army.; while a 
non-resident officer, of: higher ran^,. shall ij^ve .She uncontrolled direction 
of both. A deputy-purveyor and a purser will be the only other officers re¬ 
quired* and the keepers dt orderHea pan be seleciM from the veterans of 
each service, I think-we may be. establishments suffix 
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ciently large to receive tlie officers of the East India Company's service, and 
1 think also we may contrive to combine with them, in a manner both use¬ 
ful aqd beneficial, a properljr arranged establishment for the care and con- 
'finement of criminal lunatics, which has now become so essentially neces¬ 
sary in this country, and which, ere long, the Government will be under the 
necessity of providing. I shall nc^. intrude further for this month. I do 
n(»t mean to ask for any contributions until my plans are before the public, 
and these 1 liope wiil be I'eady next month. In the mean time, 1 again en¬ 
treat that some of 5 'our gallant readers, who have a heart to feel for ano¬ 
ther's woe, will come forward to cheer me on my dreary way, for I have 
commenced this undertaking without either friend or co-adjutor, but have 
been encouraged to proceed by promises of effectual su|)port, so that I shall 
not now draw back. 

1 am, Sir, your very faithful servant, 

Andrew Halliday. 

Hampton Court, 17th May 1832. 


Dock-yards and Ship-building* • 

To the First Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

Siu,—It has long been considered an undeniable^;fiict, that the foes of 
Great Britain should be met on the ocean, and that this not only holds 
good as to her individual existence, but is necessaryi to the ]jreserva- 
tion of an uninterrupted communication with her extensive colonies, and 
equally essential to the well-being of both. This fact alone will at all times 
render observ.ations on naval matters worthy the attention of the British 
public, however trifling they in themselves may be; he, therefore, who 
awakens that attention, merits praise rather than coridemutation ; and it is 
under this impression the writer of the remarks that follow, addresses them 
to you, feeling that he cannot more appropriately introduce them to the 
British public, than through the functionary placed at the head of its mari- 
tinio affairs. 

It is rumoured. Sir, that a farther reduction is contemplated in the 
number of artificers employed at the different dock-yards. This is a sub¬ 
ject of weighty importance, and I should be sorry that a too ardent desire 
for retrenchment, (necessary as it is,) should press too heavily upon that 
class, for Government, by retaining as many as it can, secures to itself, and 
provides subsistence tR many useful and industrious men, who will other¬ 
wise be thrown on the community for assistance, or quit their native land 
for one that will reward their toil and talent; and where this is not the 
case, still the time spent in idleness from their being thrown out of one em¬ 
ploy to their finding another, has a demoralizing tendency: it is, however, 
weU known, that jaji former reductions, m^ny of our artificers found their 
way from our dock-yards into those of the French, and were received with 
open arms; numbers went to the Canadas, and failing in procuring employ¬ 
ment there, crossed to the United States. When I meditate on these facts, 
and see the healthy labourers, who in this rage for emigration are leaving 
us for ever, I am ready to exclaim with, the poet— 

‘^1 see the rural virtues quit the land 

while, with sorrow 1 add, the vices remain with the idle and dissolute. Ifa 
the event of a war, our first object will be the manning of our fleet, and the 
greater extent to which we can effect^ this, without having Recourse to the 
odious alternative of impressment; the more congenial will it be to public 
feeling. Could not a portion of the shipwrights be employed at the dock¬ 
yards, with the understfmding that they are to embark as carpenter s crewst 
•likewise armourers, aAnourer's mates, Let them be massed, so that 
e;u;h class complete a line-of-battie-ship, fHgate,'corve^e, and brig; the 
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three-deck chips having the forty-gun frigates apportioned to themy the 
two>deck «ihips the razees. Joiners and cabinet-makers should rarely he 

allowed, as much economy would accrue to the public service in substituting 
the more useful gliipwright: indeed, much of the joiners* a^rk at the dock- ‘ 
yard itself may be reduced, and a great saving of labour and material made, 
by fitting iron-bedsteads in small vessel^, in lieu of the standing bedsteads 
fitted at present, whu;h are frequently demolished ore the ship reaches a 
roadstead. Those of iron would require but a trifling alteration for the run 
of the different vessels, and do not harbour vermin. ^ 

Is not the employment of convicts in 't>ur arsenals, to the exclusion of the 
honest labourer, an evil of great magnitude ? and is it not probabje that the 
latter would engage to servo in the dock-yard, with the understanding that 
he may have to embark in case of war? The knowledge he will have gain¬ 
ed, will render him more serviceable than the raw landsman. May we 
never again trespass on the pfride of our seamen, or the feelings of our cap¬ 
tains, by associating with them the sweepings of our jails! 

How prone is man to run into extremes! How diflicult for him to pre¬ 
serve morally, politimllyy or rdlgioiiHty, that just medium in which virtue 
and rectitude consistj In I^iigland how much is frequently sacrificed to se¬ 
curing popularity, eiAei* to the individual, or for a party I and I fear 1 see 
much of this in the eduction, falsely styled economy, that has been prac¬ 
tised of late. It is not tho breaking up of the Navy Board I quarrel with; 
hut are we not launching into extravagance in another branch of naval ex¬ 
penditure ? Are ve not about to pay off ships, in order that we may expend 
thousands in experimental ship-building ? if so, it is a gross error. I'here 
was doubtless a blameable reluctance iiome time since^ to placiug our sliips 
in dimensions on an equality with those of foreigners: at last we followed 
their example: in this we did well, and 1 maintain we shall always do well, 
rather to follow than lead. Let us beware of indulging in, or creating a 
spirit of rivalry in ship-building, for it will not be a less expensive mania 
than that of palace-building, and the system of warfare on the lakes of 
Canada will substantiate this: rather keep the ships you have in cominis- 
sion, manned with officers and crews possessing practical knowledge, and by 
such means you will secure the possession of those belonging to your enemy. 
Again, it is only by keeping a number of seamen afloat, and attaching them 
to your service, that you can ever hope to grapple with the question of im¬ 
pressment. The extraordinary dimensions of the Vernon and several 
steamers tliat are building, announce to me that tho ship-building mania 
has, or is about to seize us. The frigate, to pleaso> a 'sailor’s eye, is symme¬ 
try itself, is the admiration of all, and does honour to the talent of the 
architect, Capt. Symonds, and the builder, Mr. Lang; but if ultimately she 
be found to require larger masts, yards, and sails, than the razees, and so 
establish another class of ship, she may be considered a failure. Again, she 
is within three hundred tons of^e Thunderer, an eightv^four: which ship 
would have the advantage in action? In blowing weaker, some will say, 
the frigate. It must be heavy weather, indeed, that would give that 
advantage, with the line-of-battle-ship^s lower-deck ports nearly seven feet 
out of the water. - Nor let it be forgotten, that Interchange of two or 
three broadsides from such antagonists lays the sea; tlie action of the Dog¬ 
ger-bank to wit; and i can instance an action between an English sixty- 
four, and a large French frigate on the coast of Ireland, in whicli tho l(»wer- 
decks of the formel^ hc^an to pW after the second broadside, ^and the 
contest was no,longer doubtful. Th^t the Vernon will sail fast, hardly 
admits of a doubt; her form is in favour of it; neither will she be so heav¬ 
ily weighted with guns in proportioh to her size, as the razees; and it has too 
frequently escaped us, that ships, like race-horses, should be weighted 
according to their capacity. Ma]&J[ ask before I quit this subject, whether 
the sevCnty-fours do n^t. make excellent^ frigates ? and what else can be ' 
done with them ? ^ 
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HrigB, it appears, are building of an increased tonnaro, and this in con¬ 
tradiction to a received opinion, that two-masted vessels are ill calculated 
for battle, from the greater chance of their being crippled. Should we not 
do better to decrease the number of these vessels, keeping a few of the best 
of the eighteen-gun brigs? As they have always been overweighted, take 
away their long iron six-pound^j chase guns, and give them brass six- 
pounders in lieu. Pantaloon, even with her lightness of armament and care 
of equipment, would not, I think, scud well; and tins must be the case with 
all vessels that have not a sufficient bearing abaft. 

In building steamers of 800 toiisv we have been following the example of 
our Gallic friends. Two of 400 tons would have better answered the pur¬ 
pose, mounting two long guns each on a railway; by engaging end on, 
the vessel and paddles would be less exposed to the eneniy^s fire. The 
]»a(ldle-boxes could he protected by plates of iron, and the shot striking, in 
an angular directi(ni, would glance off. They should move cither ahead or 
astern, so as to avoid the necessity of winding; and should be fitted with 
Mr. Holdsworth*s very clever* rudders. 1 cannot refrain from offering a 
remark on the eqtiipment of the Britannia, now at Spithead; and this I am 
led to do, from the apparent opposed opinions of twy distinguished admi¬ 
rals. Last summer, on the arrival of tlie conimander-in-chief, the ships 
were ordered to bend their sprit-sails. We have x^w a one-hundred-and- 
twenty-gun ship bearing the flag, without even a sprSt-sail yard. Tliis does, 

I confess, seem to me a strange anomaly, and opposed to experience. I re¬ 
member to have heard, that the disabled French ships, ^>n the 3st of June, 
saved themselves by their sprit-sails: secondly, Unit in a partial action 
fought in the West Indies, in which our van suffered iinicb, one ship lost 
her fore-top-sail yard; a hawser sent from the fore-t<*p-niast head, replaced 
it with the sprit-sail yard; the sail was bent, and the sliip thus enabled to 
]freserve her position: and, tliirdly, in a frigate action, tlie English ship 
was dismasted; her sprit-sail paid her off out of tlie trough of the sea, 
where, from her having less motion, the. jury-masts were rigged with 
greater facility. Sprit-sail yards may be of sucli diniensiojis, as to answer 
tlie purpose of the main-top-sail, fore-top-sail, and cross-jack yards, adding 
greatly to the efficiency of a fleet at sea, or on foreign stations. Indeed, 1 
can add from experience, that the sprit-sail yard across ibe night-heads in 
a small vessel, is a much greater support to the jib-boom than the whiskers, 
independent of tlie advantages already stated. 

Kre I conclude, may I ask, without being considered captious, the reason 
for the late change in the uniform of the civilians of tlie navy, wlio are now 
to wear epaulettes? Is it bec^ause they do so in the land service that they 
should do so with us? Much as 1 admire the military profession, 1 must 
opine that there is no analogy between the services; and— 

« Let ^ch man to his station to k^ep life's ship in trim.” 

This last arrangement is hut adding confusion to the confusion already 
created by the frock-coat. On the quarter-deck of a flag-ship, how are we 
to distinguish the different officers? Let us doff this military costume, for 
it ill becomes us; Sir James, make sailors of us again, and remind us of 
the best ddys of Britain's navy. 

These remarks are presented with a disposition to be useful, and with the 
hope that some benefit may be derived from their passing in review of wiser 
heads thdn that of the individual who penned them, and has the honour to 
be, ' Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant. 

May 20th, 1832. A Post Captaiw. 

« • 

* Of this ingenious contrivance wa shall give a description in an early Number. 

—Bnixoa. 
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' Russia and Poland. 

Mr. Editor, — I am induced to offer a few remarks, suggested hj ihe 
ttrictures on Russia, contained in the paper headed “ Russia and British 
in your last Number. 

Poland having endeavoured to re-establish herself as an independent 
kingdom, and having failed in that object,'^he liberals of Eurojie are calling 
on their respective governments to assume a firm attitude towards Rus^^ia, 
and to comuel the Emperor to put in force the treaty of Vienna. As this 
letter woula be extended far more than ^vould be desirable for its object, if 
I were to enter into the minutiee of argument concerning its right to bo 
placed amongst the independent kingdoms, or how far other nations would 
be justihed m demanding it, or interfering in the arrangements wliich the 
Emperor, Ha lawful Sovereign, may choose to make at this moment, 1 ahull 
confine myself to taking a ijursory view of the position in which Poland 
stood in 1S30, previous to the revolution breaking out, and must then leave 
my readers to form their own conclusions on the merits or demerits of the 
case, llie £mperQr Alexander had granted to the Poles a free constitution 
and the liberty of the press, which no other part of the Russian dominions 
enjoyed; naturally, f^m this circumstance, it made the other Russian sub¬ 
jects jealous of the priiiUeges the Poles had acquired, and not without some 
reason. That the consitution and the liberty of the press was not carried 
to the full extent iirst promised, I am not prepared to affirm ; but that they 
w'ere, so far as the^fe government of the country could justify the Empe¬ 
ror, I am prepared to assert. He discovered that they were ready at any 
moment to take the first advantage of the least indulgence in the Govern¬ 
ment, and he very properly took such steps as might prevent so largo a por¬ 
tion of his subjects from rising up against his authority. Can the Emperor 
be blamed then for taking such measures as might prevent what, unfortu¬ 
nately, has lately occurred.^ No; as the head of an immense and powerful 



here remark, that the ideas lately entertained in France and England con¬ 
cerning the despotism of the Northern Autocrat, and the degradation of his 
subjects in submitting to it, are founded on the most false reasoning. Are 
whole kingdoms to he overturned, is civil war and bloodshed to ensue, 
because these two more enlightened kingdoms, as they are called, choose to 
entertain false and theoretic ideas concerning liberty ? • What a prostituted 
word 1 Alas! it has now become a term for all o]>pQsition to lawful and so¬ 
cial government. It is a word in the mouth of every disappointed unprin¬ 
cipled man, whose boundless ambition can find no vent but in the dreadful 
crash of overturned monarchies. 

Poland when annexed to Russia, by the treaty of Vienna, by the con¬ 
sent of the rest of the powers iif'Europe, was doubtless jSaced there witli 
some restrictions, which, by the last revolution, she has entirely forfeited. 
The Emperor Nicholas, considering that when an independent kingdom, 
and when she had the opportunity of electing her Sovereign, from the 
nature of the election, it gave rise to every kind of dispute, frequently 
plunged the kingdom into a civil war between the two rival candidates, that 
nei; in,depen^?nce was sold for foreign protection: seeing all this, he wisely 
resolved to incorporate it entirely with the rest of Russia, take a)vay ^he army 
of Poland, mix it with the Russiansi and, finally, to rule that country with the 
same laws to which the rest of his donimions were, and always had been subject. 
Ireland is to England what PolaodoU to Russia. It is merely a question of 
time. And it is unjust, I will maintain, for persons living under the consti- 
tutibne hr E^^nd, by the 'stkad^a or those* oounHies of 

the measures teken by a ^no'is absoluteand^iiireBponsible, andwho, 

* fVOiti the dature Of Ms govbinttieitH is |[K>sltN0ly tOihpelled those steps 
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which appear so harsh and oppresBive. T^&Moounts which are daily pub- 
li^ed concerning the number of persons whose property has been confiscated, 
an4 the proprietors sent into Siberia as slaves, heavily chained, there to drag 
out a miserablfe existence, are as exaggerated as, in most cases, they are uiv 
founded. One instance alone suliices to prove it; that the Polish noblcbonah 
who was sent as envoy to Englarj^ from the Provisional Government, escapes 
confiscation,—a person who had taken an active and responsible part in the 
revolution. It has been remarked by a quarterly public^ibn, Is Russia 
above European law?” Certainly not, as far as justice and equity requires 
her to be ruled by it. If, as in tfle case of Belgium and Holland, the other 
powers, either from interested motives or from fear, should ad(mt a Khe of 
policy as dangerous in precedent as unjust in principle, then is Russia fully 
acquitted from any ambitious motives in differing with them, and withhold¬ 
ing her consent; on the contrary, she has only shown that firmfiess and 
leaning towards a country, whose ruling family is endeared to her by the ti^s 
of relationship, and by tfie loyalty of the people, who have so gdllanifljr, at 
an enormous sacrifice, rallied round and supported their Sovereigp. 
is to define that principle of interference in the internal affairs of otfa^r 
cfuintries? Upon what general grounds can that ^stem be defended, by 
which five powers assemble and decide in conference the dominion of the 
weaker ? Is there a country in Europe at this moigent which, grounding my 
assertion on the principle thus laid down, is not liable to the same situation 
as the two countries which have so long occupied the attention of the con¬ 
ference ? Will Europe purchase eternal peace by the ignominious sacrifices 
she has lately made on its altar ? The arrangements may remain pnr tem¬ 
pore, but it wants but one spark to light up the w'hole of this quarter of the 
glube. 

I have so far deviated as above from the subject of Poland, to prove the 
dangerous jirecedent established in interference, as the liberals wish, in the 
arrangements made respecting Poland. The Poles ai*e a brave nation, but 
the other parts of their character, I think, have been overrated. Upon the 
present occasion, I fear they have not altogether adhered to truth, and have 
caused the conduct of the Emperor to be represented in England apd 
France, as atrocious and cruel in the extreme. I shall conclude by saying, 
that far be it from my intention Vo aid the cause of despotism and crbelty ; 
but before deciding ultimately on a case of such importance as interfering 
with the internal affairs of another country, either by simply remonstrating, 
or by conference, it is necessary to view the conduct of the Sovereign irt a 
calm and reasonabre manner. The case of Poland has not been surveyed in 
a way tliat the importance of the case demands: the chivalrous feelings of 
some, the violent passions of others, a slight knowledge of the customs of 
Poland, have conspired in the minds of most persons to raise up the charac¬ 
ter of that nation to such a pitch, as may seem to render it worthy of a 
crusade. To s^ch persons would 1 earnestly recommend impartial and deli¬ 
berate consideration ; bearing in mind, tnnt the precedent they may now esta¬ 
blish may recoil in full force on their respective countries; and that it is 
the duty of every honest minister to recommend to his master, measures of 
legal and social government the best suited to the character of the nation; 
and to ciirry it into effect is a duty the Sovereign owes to his God and 
country. 1 am, Mr. Editor, ^ 

Youi' obedient servahV, 

Mqy 7th. 


Engineers ef Steartt-nesseh. 

. I . Mr. EDiTOR,?irTha present class of men pA board steam-vcf^s vjifV jjass 
, ^nnder this appjellatipi?^ are mere engine-men, and not engineei:^.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

M , Tbp qu^R^tiops r^quisitevto epnstitute an ^^engipper' are spen gp^are. 
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not at all likely to fall within the attainment of those persons now in charge 
of the engine-rooms of steam-vessels, who are, one and all, mere labourers^ 
possessing some little mechanical knowledge, without any pretension^ to 
scientific attainments. Under such management, the wondrous powers of 
steam are not likely to be elicited beyond what is already known; and, be 
the adoption late or early, it will ultimatelv be imperative that Government 
select men of education and scientific acquirements, and place them in His 
Majesty's steamers in the room of the present race of engine-men,—for 
steam is daily becoming a predominating power for the purposes of naviga¬ 
tion : and when other nations adopt it. When our mercantile tralfic is car¬ 
ried on by it, it is not possible that Government can do otherwise-than 
extend it in the Royal Navy; and if it has been found expedient in regard 
to the sailing vessels, that the officers who are invested with the charge of 
stores, the masters, should have a rank in the service, it will likewise ho 
expedient that so important, a trust as devolves on the engineer, shall, in 
like manner, attach adequate rank to the office; and who can establish bet¬ 
ter claim to distinction than the man of liberal education ? The present 
men, or rather class of men, must he retained, but a supervisor, or engi¬ 
neer" added.. To obtain the latter class, encouragement should ho held out 
for such persons as cad establish their claim for appointments, liy a rigid 
examination befotfe comjretent professors, in the arts and sciences, in me¬ 
chanics, in drawing, &C.|whereby to entitle them to an appointment; and 
on joining their vessels, to hold rank similar and equal to that of masters of 
the navy; and the subordinates, or engine-men, to he placed in the same 
class with quarter-masters and boatswain's Tnates, &c. For the education 
of such candidates for the superior office, Government need he at no 
expense, (unless, indeed, a lecturer" be added to the Portsmouth esta¬ 
blishment,) as young gentlemen will gladly avail themselves of such an 
opening to establish themselves in a profession, and study for that very pur¬ 
pose; and the professor or lecturer, proposed above, may be made the 
examiner of candidates, in presence of the commissioner oi the dock-yard 
and head-master of the Royal Academy, 

At the present m<»ment, constituted as the engineer department is, not 
only we the commanding officers, but the Government also, are absolutely 
the dependents on ignorance and arrogance; for such men as have the ap¬ 
pointments, illiterate themselves, but possessing some little insight as to the 
management of the engines, and seeing that we know less, if any thing at 
all, about them, assume an importance which, combined with ignorance, 
creates disgust; whereas, the class proposed, if established, would cause 
these men to fall to their proper leveX and render them truly serviceable. 
It is vain to say, Change them till you suit yourself," for what has been, 
and stilt is, our practice ? An engineer, if removed from one vessel, is sure 
to be placed in another; scarce one finally discharged; and what does this 
argue, but that competent men are ^ot to be had in numb^.s sufficient to 
render us independent of the services of those who, for various reasons, may 
not be approved of? 

But in regard to the superior class as proposed, if it be conjectured that 

expense" will be incurred by introducing such officers into the service, Jet 
it not be forgotten that the engines of steam-vessels are themselves vastly 
expensive, averaging, at the first cost, from seven to twelve thousand 
pounds, and the subsequent repairs, under the present management, stand 
in, at least, two hundred pounds a year each vessel; but under the superin¬ 
tendence of the proposed officers, these v^uable machines will be kept in 
the most efficient condition by constant attention, and the judicious reme¬ 
dying of any little defect which the sififining of the vessel may from time to 
time occasion, and thereby prevent any heavy repairs bein^ required. Be¬ 
yond a doubt, they would thus be to last for a period considerably 
longer than heretofore; and Independent of jthe serious cost for repairs as 
how incurred, which w^fuld be saved, the vessels would be left in a state of 
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readiness for service. Under such supervision, moreover, the country would 
be further benehted, in that those ofRcers would be an effectual check on 
the chimerical projects and schemes of visionary theorists, as all plans rela¬ 
tive to improvements in machinery, &c. might be laid before a committee of 
such officers prior to adoption into the public service; so that, viewed in any 
light, ultimate economy, and not expense, must result. 

1 have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, 

Y our obedient servant, 

Robert Otway, Lieut. R.N. 

Commanding H. M. Steam-vessel Echo. 

Woolwich, 19th May 1832. 


Recruits for (he East India Company. 

Mr. Editor,— As your valuable publication has already been of the 
utmost service in the correction of abuses in the naval and military depart¬ 
ments, by the publicity given to the same, I venture to address you on a 
subject of considerable importance to those men enlisted in England by the 
East India Company for their service, and more particularly the Bengal 
Artillery. There are four recruiting stations, .viz. London, Liverpool, 
Dublin, and Cork, from each of which the recruiting officer is allowed to send 
ten men per mensem to the Company's Depit in Broniptora Barracks, Chat¬ 
ham. On their aiTival at this place hiey arc compulswily furnished, out of 
the amount of 2/. IOa*. balance of bounty due to them, with several articles 
which they are informed it is necessary they should possess in India; 
amongst these are u knapsack, canteen, and straps, charged at ids. id. 
which we heard to our astonishment on our arrival in India were perfectly 
useless. J would suggest, that instead of this article recruits should be 
furnished for the same money with a good strong box, which would not only 
be more serviceable to them while in the depot, but be of infinite utility 
during their passage to India, and ultimately a valuable article when there. 

I would also draw' your attention to tJie great difference experienced by 
recruits draughted to India in Company’s own ships, and those transported 
in chartered vessels or free traders. Though a vieiualling list, ordering 
one gill of rum per diem, with eight pints of water, w ith the other pro¬ 
visions, was hanthjd to the officer commanding a detachment of 150 men, of 
whom I was one, iij the Thomas Grenville, we had but one drachm of rum 
and seven pints of water: we were also deprived of the lime juice and a por¬ 
tion of the sugar ordered for us, articles which were punctually served out 
to two detachments that shortly after followed us in the Oriental and the 
Northumberland. 

You are, no doubt, aware that, contrary to the general practice of His 
JMajesty's forces, ti'oops in the Company!^ service are clothed but once in tw^o 
years. Trusting that these subjects, affecting, it is true, the most Iminble 
but at the same time the most numerous class of military men, will meet 
with attention, I beg to subscribe myself, Sir, 

. Your very obedient servant, 

H. C. 

Dum Dum, near Calcutta, 

26th Nov. 1831. 

P.S. It would be highly definable to define the bounds of Courts of 
Enquiry held for the trud of offending recruits proceeding to India, or to 
ascertain whether such courts may bd held at all, as the provision on that 
head, the act relating to the Company's troops, is not very clear. * 
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Actual expenses of the last pear*s Naval Promotion, 

Mrt Editor,—A n account of the Naval Promotions during the last year 
living late^ been laid before the House of Commons, withaut setting 'off 
there^om the deaths that had occurredi during the same year; the Iloubo 
apd pMblic in general have, no doubt, been led into a belief that the half-uny 
list offthe navy has been increased: M'hich ifiCa being not only eiToneous hut 
injurious to the professioD, I have, for the benefit of your readers, (if you 
allow my humble exertions the consideration of a ]dace in your uidely- 
circulated Journal^ compared the first list .published after the present Board 
of Admiralty was formed, with that just issued to the public, and find the 
following reductions 

Half-pay. 

£ s. d. 


^ Admirals ... 

5365 

10 

4 Vice-Admirals 

2372 

10 

5 Itear-Admirals.... 

2981 

5 

4 Retired Captmns 

1058 

10 

13 Captains .... 

2491 

2 

23 Commanders • 

88 Lieutenants, including those retired with Com¬ 
mander’s rai^ on Lieutenant's half'pay . 

3567 

17 

8030 

0 

11 Masters .... 

1003 

16 

7 Retired Surgeons 

1341 

7 

12 Surgeons fbr Service 

1095 

0 

1 Purser .... 

54 

15 

18 Assistant-Surgeons 

657 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


Total • . £99,318 12 6 

Thus, instead of an increase, we find, from the 1st of January IfiSl to the 
Ist of April 1839, a reduction of upwards of twenty-nine thousand pounds 
has taken place in Uie annual half-pay of the navy. I cannot conclude thi8> 
Mr. Editor, without advocating an increase to the list of Pursers, from 
motives of economy^ as well as a reward for the long services of that deserv¬ 
ing yet neglected class of officers the senior clerks. As no doubt, Mr. 
Editor, you are surprised at the novelty of proposing a promotion under the 
plea of economy, an explanation is looked for, and the following will, 1 hope, 
prove a satisfactory one. 

Promote oO clerks, who have the greatest claims from 'ttercUude and cka* 
racier: their half-pay as Pursers would amount to £273f 105. Od. 


Full-pay of 50 Clerks, taking the mean of rated 
ships carrying Admiralty clerks . . 2G83 15 0 

Victualling 50 clerks at 25/. 1^5. each per annum 1275, 0 0 

Total cost to Government of 50 Admiralty clerks 3^58 15 0 


A saving of ... . £1221 5 0 

Aware that the loss of these officers' services afloat will be argued against my 
propOsitfon, 1 appeal to any officers who have served since Admiralty clerks 
Mvb been allowed to our post ships, if their services are at all requisite, except 
in Hne-ofi-battle ships, where, instead of two or three, one and no more eon 
be employed; and it is a known fact, they are appointed not for any duty 
they are expected to perform, but as a provision ror old and faithful servants 
of the Crown, whom it would be tod glanng an act of injustice to turn entirely 
adrift. Bttt how much more becoming, and far more aceeptabie a provision, 
would be ihat promotion so jusldy thek due 1 I am, Sir, 

Ydttf ctostant reader and admirer, 

April 9th 1832. A Tak. 
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Colonel Leslie Jones. 

Mr. Editor,— It is always most Ratifying to read of the glorious deeds 
in ^rms of the heroes of ancient ana modern times. The estploits of tile 
former are recorded by the historian, but in a few of the latter cases, our' 
debt of gratitude is due to the illustrious individuals themselves. ' 

In the report given of a late l^adical meeting of the Paddingtonians, the 
following pithy observations are stated to have been made by Mr. Leslie 
Grove Jones, who, it thence appears^ was once a distinguished officer of the 
British army. Why is he no longer so ? Under what circumstances did he 
quit the army ? • 

“ He had heard also of troops marching » ♦ ♦ • 

If, therefore, his information was correct, this was a declaration of war against 
the people. Let the people, then, be prepared for war. He would tell them what 
was reiiuisite: first, sobriety; secondly, obedience to those whom tlihy selected as 
loaders. Let only some of them determine to die, and away would go all the soL 
diets, (Bravo.) He would tell them that if the whole brigade of household 
cavalry came, they had only to stand firm and lock their arms together, and no 
cavalry man could come near them. If the artillery were brought against them, 
he would place himself at their head, and show them how to take every great g^in. 
((Jheers.) He had been at the head of some of the moA desperate attacks during 
the late war, and he now declared that, if a necessity arose, he would again lead 
on his countrymen to glory i^ a cause that he felt he ^/ould be more pleased with 
llian any in which he was ever before engaged.” (Immense cheering.) 

Allow me to request from some of the former compqpions in arms of this 
distinguished soldier, from some who still have fresh in their recollection 
the bold and gallant bearing of their victorious leader ” to desperate 
attacks/’ a record of Mr. Jones’s brilliant deeds. I implore them in justice 
to Mr, Jones, as well as to the service at large and to future ages, not to 
allow the record of these bright achievements to rest on Mr. Jones's ipae 
dixit alone, but through the medium of your Journal explain when and 
where these wondrous deeds were executed; how they were at the time 
acknoivledged by Mr. Jones's commanding officers; and further, why the 
army is deprived of the valuable services of so illustrious a conqueror and 
patriot? a Cincinnatus who, in the exigency of his forsaken country* 
volunteers to lead the mobs of London to capture “ every great gun." 

Bekgen-op-Zoom. 

St. James’s, 16th May 1832. 

,We doubt vjicther the Sayings and Doings of this martial personage, 
who, it appears, would still seek the bubble reputation e’en at the cannon’s 
iiiouth," hold as large a place in the public attention and esteem as his own 
blinding vanity seduces him to fancy; yet as he takes so public and promi¬ 
nent a lead in the abuse of and hostility to that Service which rejects his 
fellowship, past or present, with scorn and with shame, we hold ourselves 
ready to do nirtb justice, in conformity \^th the challenge of our Correspond¬ 
ent. Communications on the subject must, however, bo confined to facts, 
and duly authenticated to us. —Eo. 


Royal Engineers and Sappers* 

Mr. Editor,— On perusingthe dialogue on gratuitous education, betweoa 
the Prussian General Gneisenau and a British officer, which I got a sight of 
a.few,days ago, 1 am enabled to account for many circumstances connedsedc 
with the cmrps of Royal Engineer^ which ^fore were to pie quite anamaltmg* 
IjDould not by any stretch w imagination even conjecture the caupn, wfty the. 
greater number of engineers whom 1 tme met with in my various pere^iiww 
tm», are so very defective in a knowledge of general literature* in many 

cases, of mathemattos^ The cause .ia now quite clear. From general horning 
the cadets ere almost totally exoluded by the nature of the course of acade- 
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mical instruction; and as there are probably not more than one in ten of any 
number of youths, taken indiscriminately, who will either have a genius or 
an inclimitioji for prosecuting the dry and abstruse science of mathematics, 
it cannot, therefore, be expected that many eminent mathematicians can^ be 
produced by such a system ; nor need it be wondered at, that when a youth, 
who could just procure as much of the needful as to supply himself with some 
cakes and sugar-stick at Gravesend, finds Ifcmself all at once plm (in many 
cases) a hip^her rate of pay than a lieutenant-colonel in the army, and minus 
every species of restraint, he should discard all remembrance of these terms, 
as applicable to the uncongenial studies of his youth. Having obtained a gra¬ 
tuitous commission in the corps of Royal Engineers, in which he must rise, 
though com})osed of the most gravitating materials, to the highest rank in the 
corps, without any elFort on his part; he either prosecutes some congenial 
study, or, what is more generally the case, dwindles into a mere lounger or 
hanger-un—who * 

“ Soundly sleeps the niglit a^vny, 

And just does nothing all the day/* 

The facility which the extensive resources of the department afford for an 
engineer to perform his duty by proxy, almost unavoidably creates a number 
of high-crested drones,‘'who consider that they render essential service to 
their country by being graciously j)leased to accept of their pay, and to 
make a few dashes, by of signature, with th^r grey goose quill.” 

But lest the remarks of an “unwashed artificer” shouiil offend ears 

polite,” I will at onc^ point out a very serious evil, out of many, which re¬ 
sults to the service, from thus fixing the destiny of young men to a scientific 
branidi of the service before their genius or inclinations are developed. 

1 have served nearly twenty years in the corps of Hoynl Sappers and Miners 
(officered by the Royal Engineers), during which period I have rung nearly 
all the changes of which the corps in its multifarious capacities is ca]>ahle, 
and have met with such a variety of vicissitude as is quite incredible, con¬ 
sidering that I was during all that time in the same corps. The £vil to 
which I allude, is the strong predilection which many of the officers of the 
Engineers evince for military tactics, to the prejudice of the other and more 
essential duties of the corps; and the eternal torment to which the sappers 
are subjected from the frequent change of officers, in consequence of tlie 
variety of conflicting 0 |»inions which these savants entertain on the most 
trifling commonplace subjects. 

Take for example the survey of Ireland, deservedly considered a work of 
great national importance, and to which that distracted'■country looks with 
impatience for the amelioration of their real of imaginary grievances. The 
scientific gentleman placed at the head of that important operation, and 
upon^whom the whole weight of the responsibUity rests, has been amply pro¬ 
vided with the means of carrying on the various branches of this extensive 
operation, in the most economical, efficient, and creditable manner. Three 
companies have been raised, and ibstructed expressly for carrying on the 
survey of Ireland; but, unfortunately, some of the captains placed in com¬ 
mand of these companies (one peculiarly so), and many of their subordinate 
officers, are so affected with the military mania, as almost totally to neutralize 
every effort of the person placed in chief command to carry on with energy 
the operation for which those companies have been enlied into existence; 
thus enkrely frustrating the intentions of the Legislature, betraying the 
hopes of the country, and fixing an indelible stigma upon the scientific re¬ 
putation of the Orcmance Department; and all this keeping up of discipline, 
as H is termed, is upon the childish, supposition that some of the present 
generation of surveyors may outlive the operadon, and be remiired to go on 
foreign service*,, Mfothiog can be more preposterously absurd; for, judging of 
the mture by th]e past, he must be a very Methusmem who will live to see ■ 
this job brought to h clqse. 

The Sabbath-day, which almost every class of working people look for- 
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ward as a day of rest, is peculiarly at the disposal of the c»fficcrs of the 
several parties of surveyors, and those upon whoso pericraniums the military 
hump is very promijient, make ample amends for any restraint which they 
ina)ibe under on the other six days of the week ; consequently, it is a day 
which is looked forward to with anything hut feelin^^s of pleasure by this 
unfortunate, hard-worked class of beings. There is no corps in the service 
which is more in need of being r%-jnodelcd than the corps of Engineers and 
Suppers. 1 remain yours faithfulfy, 

A Sapper. 


2*A(7 late Capi. Jameft WtlliarnSf ILN. 

]Mr. Euitor, —I have just read in the United Service Journal of this 
month, a Memoir of the Services of the late Admiral of the Fleet, William 
I’eere Williams Freeman. 

Page ‘194, in part of the memoir is w'ritten— 

(yupt. Williams’ next appointment was to the Prince George, 98, with the 
fleet under the orders of Sir Samuel Hood, on the I^eeward Island station ; and he 
was in several engagements off St. Kin’s, with Compte^de Grasse, on the 25th, 
2filU, and 27th Jan. 17^12, tlie Prince George being one of the ships that formed 
the van division. In March following, tlie fleet arrived at Antigua, and after 
taking in refreshments, sailed thence to join that under tlie command of Admiral 
Sir George; Brydges Reuiney. In the meniorahle engagement which took place on 
the 12th of April, the Prince George formed tnio of the hhj^ division, and bore a 
c.onspicuous part in the action, in whicii Capt. Williams had ten men killed and 
twenty-iour wounded.” 

That part of Admiral Freeman's service I think you will find is an erroi*, 
I mean with respect to the ship he commanded, as my father, Capt. “ Jameft 
Williams,** was appointed to the Prince George, commanded by Admiral 
Dighy, and was in the West indies, and in all those engagements in that 
part of the memoir alluded to. The Prince George in the action of the 12th 
of Ajiril 1782, was greatly disabled by the loss of one of her masts, and was 
taken in tow after the action by the Triton frigate. 

Capt. James Williams was also in the Prince George previous to that 
period, and in tlie action off Cape St. Vincent the Iflth Jan. 1780, between 
the English fleet, commanded by Sir George Rodney, and the Spanish fleet 
commanded by Don Juan de Langara; in that action the Spanish man-of- 
war, St. Julian, stri^k to His Majesty’s ship Prince George,. Capt. James 
Williams was sent on hoard of the St. Julian, and in consequence of her dis¬ 
abled condition, and tempestuous weather, she was wrecked on the Bar at 
J^ort St. Mary’s; there were at the time upwards of 500 Spaniards ant^ot 
70 English on hoard; all the lives were saved, and the English werd%x- 
changed and sent to Gibraltar, from whence Capt. James Williams sailed 
on tlie 21*th ^hw■ch 1780, in the Alert noutter for England, to rejoin the 
Prince George. He had also the honour of being Captain in the Prince 
George when His present Majesty joined her on his first going into the 
Navy. 

It is not my wish to take from or depreciate the value of Admiral Free- 
mati’s service, but to give honour to whom honour" is due; and I have 
only to regret that I have it not in my power to give a lengthened account 
of my father’s long and arduous services in the navy. He died in April 1792, 
when the writer was but four years of age, and all his papers and documents 
have been lost or destroyed. I shall feel obliged to you to correct the error 
I have pointed out. , 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, , * 

Jaimes Williams, 

4, Newport Terrace, Barnstaple, Capt. H.P. 11th Foot. 

23rd April 1832. • 
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Cavalry Affair^ Qtk June 1811 . 

Mr* Editor,—T tie impartiality which led me to address you in the 

month of February last, again obliges me to notice the continued report 
of ** The British Cavalry on the Peninsula/’ which appears in your*last 
Number. 

1 by no means question the authenticity of the report, which is generally 
correct, but consider it rather invidious to single out one, where all behaved 
with equal braveiy; dnd which an officer of dragoons’' has done in his 
representation of the affair near Gallegos, of the 6th June 1811. 

That Capt. Purvis distinguished himself, 1 am fully convinced; but 1 am 
prepared to prove that other officers in the same brigade were equally dis- 
tin^ished, and for that purpose beg to subjoin an extract from a letter of 
Sir Brent Spencer to the Marquis of Wellington, as well as the following 
note of that affair from my Journal made at the time : 


Gen. Slade*8 brigade was at this thne cantoned in the villages from Villa de 
Cerva to Ouiualdo, a distance of twenty miles, and it was with difficulty the 
Royals, and one troop of the 14th Light Dragoons, amounting in the whole to 
about four hundred sabres, could be got together in time to check the velocity 
with which the enemy came on. 

The enemy advaneCU from Ciudad Rodrigo about hve a.m. with 2200 cavalry, 
and ten pieces of artillery, under the command of Montbrun. The light division, 
under Gen. Craufurd, moVed off about one o'clock a.m. so that by the time the 
French a])peared, they had got to Alfayates, a distance of full five leagues. This 
was the nearest support the brigade engaged had, whilst it was under the necessity 
of remaining longer fiian was prudent in face of so superior a forc^, the Major- 
Oeueral commanding having received positive orders, if possible, to save the l)ag- 
gage, and which was effected, without the loss of a single mule, though never 
removed from the enemy during the engagement further than 300 yards.’’ 

Fearful 1 have too long intruded on your valuable Journal, I hasten to 
transcribe the extract of Sir Brent Spencer’s letter to which 1 have already 
alluded, and which was published in tne Gazette. 

Soita, 7th June 1811. 

Mv Lord,— ^ * * * It is with great pleasure 

I have to mention the very admirable conduct of the Royals, under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Clifton, and one troop of the 14th Light Dragoons, which being 
all that were employed in covering the front from Villa de £gua to Espeja, were 
assembled at Gallegos, and retreated from thence agreeably to ray directions. 

“ The force which they were opposed to, your Lordship Is in ^ssession of in this 
letter; and notwithstanding all the efforts of Gen. Montbmii, who commanded the 
French cavalry,*to outflank the British, pressing them at the same time in front 
with eight pieces of cannon, their retiring to Nave d’Aver merits the highest 
admiration. 

S in offering my sense of their conduct, and of the very stubborn manner in 
h they retired, I derive very great satisfaction in acquainting your Lordship, 
that Major-Gen. Slade directed in pej^n the whole of the affair, .and by his move¬ 
ments foiled the designs of the enemy; and the British cavalry maintained, as 
usual, their hi^ character. The Major-General in his report to me speaks in 
much praise of Major Dorville, of the Royal Dragoons; of Capt. Purvis, of the 
tame regiment; and of Capt. Dawson, of the 14th Light Dragoons; who had oppor¬ 
tunities of distinguishing themselves muebT ^ * * * 

The loss of the cavalry upon this occasion, I am happy to say, amounted to no 
more ten rank and file wounded, and nine missing; and six horses killed, ten 
womi&d, and four missing, 1 have the honour to be, &c, 

(Signed) « B. Sfekccb, Lieut.-Gen.” 

I have now onlf to repeat my assuranfcea that I have no other view than 
juBtice in bringing forward these ntlnute particulars, and 1 feel confident 
that I have assert^ nothing that will impugn my right to Bubscribe myself. 

Aw iMPAitTiAL Reporter of the deeds of the 
British Cavalry ok the Pbkiksdla. 


April 93rd, 1839. 
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AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

In the House uf Lords, the Mi¬ 
nisters, having been defeated upon 
the incidental question ~ that the 
enfranchising should be discussed 
before the disfranchising clauses of 
the Reform‘Bill,—resigned. At 
Ills Majesty's command an attempt 
was made by the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton to form a new Administration; 
but, owing to the state of Parties, 
and some undue interference in be- 
Iialf of the retiring Ministers, which 
has not yet been explained, the 
patriotic effort failed, and Lord 
Grey's Administration remains in 
office. 

Upon the political occurrences of 
this momentous Crisis we are not 
disposed to comment. We have 
touched upon the general.question 
in our leading paper. We only 
hope the events of the past month 
may prove eventually beneficial to 
the country. 

Entertaining, as we do, the 
highest sense of the‘generous feel¬ 
ing and manly habits of our 
countrymen at large, we blush 
while we reprehend the dishonest 
and dastardly system of personal 
slander and intimidation practised, 
in the course of these embarrassing 
events, by a portion of the Public 
Press, expert in agitation, and trad- 
ing upon the unhappy dissensions* 
which they create ana perpetuate* 
May the speedy and cordial re-union 
of the Great British Family put an 
end to a traffic so foul and unna»> 
tural! 

At the bullying, the coaxing, or 
the • calumnies so lavishly directed 

V. S. JuuRx. No. 43. Junk 1832, 


towards the United Service, and es¬ 
pecially the army, we can only, as 
usual, smile. TJiose who employ 
these flimsy and despicable arts are 
not more intimately conscious of the 
fallacies they utter, or doubtful of 
the efficacy of their own tiny thun¬ 
der, than those whom they insult 
are scornful of both. A half-wit¬ 
ted Trooper of the Scots' Greys, 
prompted by booby curiosity, peeps 
into the haunt of some illegal So¬ 
ciety at Birnfingham, and forthwith 
the indignant soldiers of that noble 
corps, of Avhicli^^every man feels, 
and justly, the pride of a Hero, arfe 
degraded by some penny-a-line man 
into the instruments of an Attwood 
or the satellites of a Jones!! In a 
similar manner is every unconscious 
word or action of the military, which 
can by any possibility be wrested to 
their purpose, perverted by the hire¬ 
lings of agitation. 

Finn in the principle and reso¬ 
lute in the practice of Duty, the 
British Soldier marches erect, in¬ 
trepid, and obedient upon his well- 
defined path, which swerves neither 
to the right nor to the left. The 
servant alone of the State an%of 
the Laws, he acknowledges, as a 
soldier, no masters but those who 
constitutionally represent them—no 
object, opinion, or party, but his 
country and his specinc duties. 
Were it, unfortanatetr^ otherwise, 
far different might be the ^result 
from that projected by thosei whe¬ 
ther sculking behind the anonymous 
or publicly prating m the 
person far dearer to the demagogue, 
who would corrupt rm man tb 
pprify the stats, and replace the 
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conscious pride and nobly-eurned 
laurels of the patriot soldier hy the 
brand of cowardice and the badge 
of treason. For the vain and vici¬ 
ous notion they have the soldier's 
contempt. 

Lord William Rupsell, accom¬ 
panied by Lieut.-Colonels Badcock 
and Hare, proceeds to the Tagus 
with the expeditionary squadron 
from Portsmouth and Plymouth 
destined to reinforce Admiral Par¬ 
ker on that station. We conclude 
the above officers are to form* a 
diplomatic Corps of Observation, 
without any view of overawing the 
Portuguese people in the expected 
competition for the tlirone of that 
country. 

The death of hi, Casfeiinir Perier, 
the Prime Minister of Fkancr, has 
much embarrassed^,he Giwernnient 
of that country. A Carlist Insur¬ 
rection recent! V exploded in the 
South. The Duchess of Berri is 
said to have lauded, and to have 
narrowly esca]‘)ed capture by taking 
refuge in the States of Sardinia. 

A daughter of the French King 
is about to be espoused by the King 
of Belgium. 

The VV'ar between the Porte and 
the Pasha of Kgypt is actively pro¬ 
secuted. We give a communica¬ 
tion from the seat of war in the 
body of our present Number. 

Gunners. —It cannot 
have escaped our readers, that we 
habitually exclude from our pages 
the mere rumours, or professional 
gossip of the day, confining our- 
aelves to the record of facts relat¬ 
ing to the Services. We were sur- 
rised, therefore, to observe an in- 
ificre^-phragraph in a Portsmouth 
paper, contradicting our announce¬ 
ment of the adoption of Sir How¬ 
ard Douglas's system in the new 
arrangements on board the Excel¬ 
lent, for the instruction of Seamen 


Gunners, and ascribing the origin 
of the plan to Capt. George Smith, 
late of that ship. We are fully in¬ 
formed/ as we ever take care to be 
in similar cases, upon the subject in 
question, and positively repeat our 
previous statement. The measure 
Itself, and the instructions for car¬ 
rying it into effect, have been taken 
(the latter verbaihn) from Sir How¬ 
ard Douglas’s book, and upon con¬ 
sultation with that officer. We 
have no doubt that the gallant Cap¬ 
tain (Smith) disdains an undeserv¬ 
ed compliment, and equally dis¬ 
posed with ourselves to ascribe cre¬ 
dit only where it is due. 

Naval and Military Libraky 
AND Museum. —This Institution is 
advancing steadily. *iSince the issue 
of the Report ft»r the present year the 
number of members has considerably 
atigrnented, and at the present mo¬ 
ment amounts to nearly two thousand 
five hundred. To establiali the Insti¬ 
tution in an eligible situation, and in a 
building of adequate demensions, con¬ 
tinues to be the main object to which 
the attentiijji of the Council is direct¬ 
ed ; ;md althougli to bring the entire 
design into full operation may, and 
probably will, be a w'ork of time, yet 
that it will ultimately he effected, and 
that all the predictions on this subject, 
from the second month of our exist¬ 
ence (wherein the design was first re¬ 
commended to 'the attention of the 
United Service) to the present, will be 
fulfilled, we entertain tlie same sort of 
certainty as we do that our arms, by 
sea and laud, will still prove trium¬ 
phant in the event pf a future war. 

We cannot however but remark, 
and we do so with regret, that, by the 
Report, the comparison in numbers 
between-the two branches, leaves tlio 
gallant Bluks in a very considerable 
minority; this should not, and we are 
persuaded will not long be the case, for 
when the construction of tjie go<»d 
ship shall have been completed, and 
s'be arrives.in the desired port laden 
with her rich and varied cargo, they 
will be found to have contributed the 
greatest share of treasure, Alreacly 
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the Model Department^ particularly 
in suggestions and improvements in 
Naval Arcliitecturej &c. has assumed 
- an important cliaracter ; and when 
Lectures shall be added on all the 
most interesting and necessary profes¬ 
sional topics^ where will be found*aji 
officer in either branch of the United 
Service, when the design of the Insti¬ 
tution is fully known and appreciated 
as it must be, who will not, as a mem¬ 
ber of the profession, feel it incumbent 
on him to aid the accomplishment of 
so noble and praiseworthy an object ? 
One that must redound to the honour 
and advantage of the services, and to 
their elevation in the estimation of 
the country. 

The following contributions have 
been received since our last Number. 

MODEL IIO05I. 

Colonrl Sir Atit^astus Fraxer, K.A., 

Model or a Section of a part of a Skip's Maga¬ 
zine. 

VViDinm Hookey, Faq.—Model of a Log Ship, 
invented by Lieut. Kooke>, It.N. in 
Allred Oaiiniiii;, iiaq.—Two Modcia of fjfe 
Buoys; one ditto of a Reel lor a Line to clear 
itself whoit attaclied to a rocket as a messenger; 
one ditto of a Messenger Buoy, to send ashore 
fiuui a wreck with a line or small rope. 

C.ipv. Ch.uks Napier, U.N. C.B.—A Model of 
a Thiee Decker; ilillo of a Two Decker. The 
former is a model of the Nelson, 120 guns—the 
Lffti a two docker, projected by Capt. Charles 
Napier, C.B. two feel longer than the Nelson, 
Will throw a heavier broadside, and stow ship’s 
company under luuci deck. 

Capt. George Smith, U.N.—Model of a Lower- 
deck (lUn, with gear, &c. ^ fitted on bu^rd His 
Majesty's ship Excellent; a Great Gun Lock, 
fitted with the lever which is fixed to the tubes of 
Congicve rockets, by Capt. George Smith. 

Capt. A. Macdonald, late O’iml Regiment.— 
Afodel of a Kitchen, made by order of Buona¬ 
parte, and from which the c^e be used In Russia 
Was manufactured. •«, 

William Hookey, Esq. late of His Majesty's 
Dock-yard, Woolwich,—Three ModcU of Rudders 
for ships and boats, after a plau proposed by him; 
a Model of a Machine (the Semi Caisson) for 
working under water, on a ship's* bottom. This 
plan was tried on board His Majesty's ^ip Se¬ 
vern, afloat at Woolwich in 18’il, by shifting the 
Water chock pipe, in presence of Capt.W. F.W. 
Owen, K.N. and several oUier genUemen. Two 
Models of*Koee8 for ships or boats, mhde from 
straight timber; three methods for uniting, disen¬ 
gaging from the lower dead eye (in case of the 
toast going suddenly), and of setting up lower ' 
rigging, whctc two hands only are required. 
Mr; Hookey bas received from .the Society of 


Arts two gold medals and one of sliver for his 
inventions and improvements in Naval Archi¬ 
tecture. 

LIBRAHV. 

Colonel Sir Augustus Frazer, ILA. K.C.B.— 
Forty-three printed Plans, Surveys, Ac. of various 
Towns, Harbours, and Battles; sixteen Drawings 
of Plans of American Towns, Ports, Posts of De¬ 
fence, &c.; forty Drawings of Plans, Surveys, 
Ac. of Gibraltar, Belle Isle, English Dock-yards, 
Forts, Ac. and a Manuscript Journal of the Siege 
of Gibraltar. 

Lieut.-Colonel Fox, Grenadier Gnards.—Butler's 
Ancient and Modern Geography, 1 vol. 6vo. 

Lieut. Thomas Craves, R.N.->Forty eight Lists 
of Royal Navy from the year 1778 to 1814; a 
variety of Mannscripts and printed Signal Books; 
a set of engravings from McArthur's work on 
Fencing ; Connoissance des Temps, 2 vols. 1768 
and 1709; Nautical Almanacks for 1804, 5, 0, 7, 
and 1803; the British Channel Pilot, 1799; one 
folio volume of Claris of the sea coast of Nova 
Scotia; Lc Neptune Oriental,2 vols. folio; Hy- 
diogiaphio Fran^oisc, I vol. folio; Charts of 
Crtjit, John Wright’s Survey of the Bay of Brest, 

1 vol. folio; Charts of the Coast of Newfound¬ 
land, Labrador, and the Gulf and Kiver ot St. 
Ltwrence, I vol. folio^ the West India Atlas, 1 
vul. folio; Atlaiite Veneta, 1 vol. royal folio, 
Venetia, 1690. 

Ljeiit.-Colonel Cl.tppeifou, Into Royal Marines. 
—Abl.acklelkr Bible, folio, 1595 ; fiiblU Sacra 
Polj gtolla, in Hebrew, Greek, Iiatlii, and English; 
also bound up with it, the New Testament, iu 
G:cek, Syriac, iMlin, Portuguese, .md English, 
4to. bound in Russia; Bamstci's Chirurgie, in 
black letter, 157.'S; Laws of England, translated 
fioin the French, for the benefit of young students 
and others, by Mi. John Peikins, Fellow of the 
Inner Temple, black lettei, 1642; 'lliird and 
Fourth Parts of the Institution of the Laws of 
Gugluiid, by Edward Coke, 2 vols. small folio, 
black letter, 1641; Antiquities of the ancient 
Britons derived troin the Pluxiiicidiis, by Aylctt 
Samnes, with plates and Saxon and Gothic 
Alphabets, folio, 1677; the W^lts in Flamlers, 
translated tiom the Italian, by Henry Karl of 
Monmouth, folio, with heatls, 1678; Geogra¬ 
phy of the Ancients, with twelve coloured maps; 
Allas, folio, by M. D’Auvillc; \auban par 
jA'onard Christof le Sturm, 8vo. 1708; Com- 
ni^ntaires stirles Memoires do Monticucnli, par le 
Comte Turpin de Crissc, 4to. 3 tomes, plates and 
plans of battles, 1769; Humphry Bland's Treatise 
on Military Discipline, 8vo. 1759; Culhbertson's 
interior Muiiageihent of a BatUlion of Infantry, 
1709; Williams' Tactics, Exercise, Manoruvics, 
and Discipline of British Infantry, 1781; Theory 
and Practice of Fencing, with plates of every 
material attitude of the art, by J. McArthur, 4to. 
1784; Riecraft'sSurveyofEngland,4to.; Military 
Treatise on the Discipline of the Marine Forces 
when at lea, by John Mkeintire, H.M* 8vo. 1763; 
Dlctionartum Poligraphicuin, or the whole Code 
f Arts, 2 vols. 8vo. with plates, 1735; Bri^sb 
Remains, or a CollecUjSn of Aatiqolties relating to 
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Che Britoni, from origtniil MSS.; also, Memolrei 
of ]Uieud Uwy4> Antiquary; Percy's Seliquet 
of Ancient English Poetry, 3 vols. 8vo, j Woraley»8 
History of the Isle of Wight, with maps and 
plates, 4to. 1761; Herbert's Travels in Asia, 
AtWea, Ac« begun In 1626,1 vol. folio: Proceed¬ 
ings relating to the Peerage of Scotland, from 
January 1707 to April 1768, collected byMr. Robert- 
soft)'one of the Deputies of the Lord Clerk Regis¬ 
ter for keeping the Records o( Scotland, 1 vol. 
4to.: Miurice'i ancient History of Hindoostan, 2 
toU.dto. with plates, 1708; Chronicles of Erin, 
by O'Connor, 2 vols. 6va with maps and plates, 
18^9; Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 9 vols. 8vo. with plates, bound in Rnssia, 
Ady's edition, 1808; Edlnbargh Philosophical 
Journal, 3 vols. 1837; Naval and Military Maga- 
sioc, 3 vols. from 1837 ; Don Quixote, 3 vols. dnd 
4 with plates; Abraham! Garlsi Antverpiani 
Thesaams Numlsmatum RoDianorum, folio, 1605; 
Dfttsler's Medals,from William the Conqueror to 
Oeorge the Third; Impressions of Seals belonging 
to Religious Houses in Scotland; six Plates of 
Roman Antiquities dug up ihear Carlisle, on 
Penrith, Cumberland; two French Plates of East 
India Coins; part of a Dombay Paper, containing 
Advertisements addressed to all the different Casts 
in that Presidency. 

Major Ross, 7lh Royal^yeteran Battalion.— 

Successioa of Colonels to the year 174**, with List 

of the Royal Navy, &c. printed In 1743. 

Capt. John Norton, late 34ch Regiment,'— 
Notice des Monuments exposes dans le Cabinet 
des Medailles Antiques et Pierres Gravees de la 
Bibliotheqne du Rol, Description da Musee^Royal 
des Antiques du Louvre. 

Lieut. Ford, half-pay late T9th Regiment— 
A return of the dates of the Arrival and Departure 
of the 7dth Regiment, in the various countries 
in which it 8erved> from ill formation in 
1704 to 1815; Print of a Ship (Ancient), without 
date. 

Lieot.-Colonel Shadforth, half-pay lOth Regi¬ 
ment.—A Discourse on Military Discipline, &c. 
published at Brussels in 1634, with platcif, folio; 
Instructions for the Cavalry, accoiding to the 
Low Country Wars, printed in Cambridge in 
1633. 

B. L. Vulliamy, Esq.—Chapman's Treatiso on 
Sbip^bnildiog; an Atlas, published at Amsterdam, 
in Angelo on Fencing. 

Commander Pilkington, R.N.-**Lt Marine des 
Aociens, 3 vols. 8vo. ^ 

Commander Edward Boy8,R.N.-^RemarkB on 
the practicability and advantages of a Sandwich, 
or Down Harbour, pamphlet. 

Cape. Heise,Royal Hanoverian Rifle Guards.-* 
Iflaitrations of the Jubilee of bis Excellency Gen. 
Count Charles Von AUen, celebrated at Hanover 
the tlKh of July 1831, with a description of the 
F8te, sketch of the life of his Ex. 

ceDeftcy, TVol. folio. 

'Capt. A. Macdonald, late d2nd Regiment— 
Scott's Lilk of Napdedn (^nch edltioa), 1 v(d.; 
CoeborA'sForttfleation, in French, 1 vol.; Nepo- 
leon etla Grande Armde, par 1« Gen. Gourgand, 
2 iolf. i Manual d'lofualeiie, ouvrage reufer* 
mast tout ce ^ dolvent satolr leiSoos Offioeri, 


1 vol.; <£uvrei completes de Boilcao Deipreaiix, 

3 vols. 

Tieut-Colonel Francklin, Hon. E. 1. C. Service* 

—The History of the Reign of Shah Aiihim; 
Military Memoirs of George. Thoman, a General 
iirthe service of the Native Powers in the North 
West of India; Researches on the Tenets of the 
Jeyir«8 and Boodhists. 

Lieut'Colonel Charles W. Short, Coldstream 
Guards.—*Treatise on the Disposition and Duties 
of Out* Posts, and en Patroling, from the German 
of 'Baron Reichlin You Meldigg, translated by 
himself, Third Edition, 1831. 

Major-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. G.B.— 
Copies of his Works. (This presentation waited 
for the publication of the Second Edition of the 
Essay on Military Bridges, the first being out of 
print.) 

MUSEUM. 

Lieut.-Colonel Clapperton, late R.M. — Four 
Rods for Secret Correspondence, made use of 
during the siege of Gibraltar and other occasions; 
some Silver and Copper Goins. 

Major Dansey, R.A.—Fifteen Silver British 
Coins, from the Reign of Edward Ihc Sixth to 
that of George the Third; a Five Franc Piece 
of Napoleon; and a Colonial Commetnuration 
Medal. 

Capt. Norton, late 34ih Regiment.—A lube 
through which poisoned arrows arc blown, and a 
Quiver of the Arrows from Surinam. 

Mrs. Howell.—.A Hindoo Manusciipton leaves 
of the Palm Tree; a Centipede; an Indian Fi- 
nam. 

Mrs. Comfort. —Three Pair of Shells; one 
specimen of the Pudding Stone, found near Cool¬ 
ing Castle ; one ditt6 of the Bread Fruit diied. 

Commander R. E. Vidal, R.N. — Rhinoceros 
Horn. 

Lieut. James Wolfe, R.N.—Thirty Copper old 
Goins; five Silver ditto; one Gold ditto. 

The Rev. Thomas J. Haverficld, Chaplain lo 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex*—Ten Cases con¬ 
taining British and Foreign Insects, natncly: two 
of CoIeopteni,two of Ttepldop(cra,twoof Diptera, 
one of Necoroptera, one of Orthoptera. 

James Allan, Esq. Surgeon R.N.—A box con¬ 
taining specimens of Petrifactions found in the 
neighbourhood of English harbour, Antigua, and 
some specimens of Copper Ore from Jamaica. 

Ueut. Thomas Graves, R.N.—Some Fiiegian 
colonr nsed by the natlvcs^df those Islands. 

Lieot.-Coionel Birch, R.A.—A large case con¬ 
taining specimens of Sub-marine Plants, Coral, 
Madrepore; two StuATud Fishes; one ditto Frog, 
from Barbadoes. 

Major C, J. Brandling, 3nd W. Y. K. Militia. 
—An &ftn*a Egg* Four similar eggs were pro¬ 
duced last year by a tame-blrd atGosforth House, 
in the county of Northnmberkind, am' found In ' 
the pUatations. The bird Is a very one, goes 
at large both winter and summer, and comes 
reffjlariy to be fed. ' 

^ kJeut. W. P. Newenham, R.K* —Fifty Copper 
Coins, Bomaa, French, German, and Bngliali. 

Lleot* J* D. Blythe, Ist West lodU Regiment. 
— A variety of Geological speeimena, many o# 
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ihero containing Iron, Tin, and Coppor, leveral 
•pecitneni of Vosiili, Shells, &g. 

Capt| Right Hod. liord Ryron, R.N.—A wooden 
* Idol from the Moral,*’ or buryiog-place, at Kant- 
kakooa Owhjhee, Sandwich islands, (vide Cook*s 
Voyages, 3rd vol« 4to edition); Sandwich Island 
Rriiin, from a Morai. Both of the above -#ere 
brouglit to this country by his Lordship, in His 
Majesty’s ship BioiMle, in 1820. 

Mujor.Gen. Sir Alexander Woodford, K.C.B. in 
command of the troops in the Island of Corfu.~ 
A Ano Male specimen of the Strix Bubo, shot In 
(be Bouibem district of the Island of Corib, on the 
7th of January last. 

Capt. A. Macdonald, halLpay 62nd Regiment. 
—A box of Geological Specimens. 

Royal Naval School. — We 
have ever taken a lively interest in 
tills useful undertaking, and have from 
the first publication of the design in 
our pages, watched its progress with 
Httentiun, and earnest hopes that it 
might be carried into effect upon the 
most liberal and advantageous prin¬ 
ciples, to the satisfaction of the 
parties concerned. We regret to 
observe, that differences have arisen 
on the subject, which may retard the 
practical results of so excellent a de¬ 
sign. We, however, give impartiaUy 
such details of these proceedings at 
both sides, as possess interest or im¬ 
portance as affecting the general ques¬ 
tion—trusting that a concordat may 
be speedily concluded between the 
equally zealous parties, who differ 
merely upon the manner, not upon 
tlie principle of the institution. At 
the London Generpl Meeting of 
the lUh ult* an announcement was 
made by Sir Edward Codrington of 
the withdrawal from the Council of 
Commander William Dickson, the 
OfHcer admitted on all hands to have 
been the originator of the design, and, 
we know, its ardent and indefatigable 
promoter. From what immediate 
cause this officer has been induced to 
withdraw himself, or on what assumed 
grounds his withdrawal was assented 
to by the meeting, does not very 
clearly anpear on the face of the pro^ 
ceedings/ 

We shall now give insertion to tbp 
resolutions submitted by the Cooncil 
to the General Meeting held on the 
loth ult* and to the amendments and 
additions carried at that and the meet¬ 
ings which followed on the lUluand 
18 th. 


REtOLUTIONB SUBMITTED BY THE 
COUNCIL. 

Object of the Institutum, 

h That the object of this Institution 
be to Found snd maintain a School for 
boarding and educating (on the most libe¬ 
ral footing, and at the lowest expense) 
the Sons of Naval and Marine Officers 
and above. Ward-room rank and that 
at such school, the tuition be according to 
the system of mutual instruction and mo¬ 
ral discipline, exemplified in the principles 
and practice of the Madras ISchool. 

Council of Administration, 

2. That the affairs of the institution 
be under the management of a Council 
of Administration,’’ to consist of a Presi¬ 
dent, four Vice-Presidents, twenty-four 
Directors, and p Secretary, to be chosen 
from among the members, at a general 
meeting to be held early in July in every 
year; and five of the above Council to 
form a quorum for business. 

3. That the Coi^icil be empowered to 
appoint the requisite officers for properly 
conducting the affairs of the Institirtion, 
and to fix their salaries and define their 
duties. 

Drafts for Mo7icy, 

4. That all drafts for money be signed 
in Council, and bear three signatures; 
that of the Chairman of the day l>eing 
one, and also countersigned by the Secre¬ 
tary, as a better security that they pass 
to the proper persons. 

Trustees, 

5. That Admiral Sir George Martin, 
G.C.B. Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, 
Bart, and Vice-Admiral Sir il. Digby, 
K.C.B. be Q'rustees of the Institution, 
with full })ower to receive donations and 
subscriptions, and to hold them in their 
joint names, subject to the disposal of the 
Council of Administration; and that 
Msssrs. Hoare, Fleet^street, and Messrs. 
Drummond, Charing-cross, be the bank¬ 
ers thereof. 

EstablkhmenU 

6 . That the establishmrat of the School 
consist of a Head Master (a Clergyman 
of the Established Church and a Graduate 
of one of the three Universities) with 
assistants as required, a superintendent, a 
matron, vrith female servants as want^, 
a steward, wardens, a gardener, and la- 
1 >ourer8 as may be found indispensable* ^ 

Constitutioi^ of Members, 

** 7* That all Naval and Marine Officers 
of and above Ward-room rank be admit- , 
^ted as membe^^of the Institution, on 
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paying annually, in advance, at least one 
day's half-pay; such members to have 
ope vote at all general meetings, and their 
sons to he eligible to the benefits of the 
Institution, 

6 . That all persons whose patriotic 

feelings may prompt them to encourage 
and support the Naval Aervloe, on sub¬ 
scribing one guinea annually^ or tea gui¬ 
neas at once, be also admitted as members 
of the Institution, and have one vote in 
its general meetings; subscribers of two 
guineas annually, or twenty guineas at 
once, to have each two votes ; three gui¬ 
neas annually, or thirty guineas at*eace, 
to have each three votes ; and five gui¬ 
neas annually, or fifty guineas at once, to 
have each four votes. 

Donors, 

9. That there be const^uicd two classes 
of Donors. The first class comprising 
those of 50/. and upwards, and the second 
from 10/. to 50/. whose names shall be in¬ 
scribed on a tablet placed in a conspicuous 
situation in the hall cfi’ the Institution.^ 

10. That Donors of 500/. be denomi¬ 
nated Life Governors, and enjoy the pri¬ 
vilege, during life, of having one pupil at 
a time on the establishment for gratuit¬ 
ous board and education. 

Charge for Board and Education, 

11. For the first year it is recommend¬ 
ed that no change be made in the rate of 
charge originally suggested, viz. 25/. a 
year, everything included, except books 
and instniments, and each half-year to be 
paid in advance. But when a year's cx-> 
perienco of the real expense of the esta- 
Idishment shall be gained, it seems desir¬ 
able that the charges should be graduated, 
making the first and most indispensable 
stage of education very low, the second 
moderately so, and the third, which will 
only be attended by elder boys whose 
parents can afford to give them a highly 
finished education, considerably advanebd, 
perhaps as far as 40/. 

Right of Nomination, 

12. That a right to nominate a boy 
(the son of an Officer being a member of 

, the Institution) for the Royal Naval 
School, at the established rate charged (at 


* Such Donors as had originally set 
dowfi their names lor Shares, but who 
subsequently converted them into Dona-' 
tions, will be at liberty either to take No¬ 
minations, in lieu of 4uch Donations, or 
tr> remain in their respective classes 6T 
Donors. 


present 25/. per annum), shall be acquired 
by the payment of 25/.; such right of no¬ 
mination to be held for two lives only, viz. 
that of the original purchaser, and the 
second holder, either by transfer or other¬ 
wise, The holder to have the power of no- 
mifiatingone boy at a time, during his life. 

On the transfer or descent of this right, 
the sum of 2/. 10^. shall be paid to the 
funds of the school, in default of which 
payment, within one year from the time 
of the descent or transfer, the right shall 
lapse to the Institution. 

13. Or, tile same right may be acquired 
by a payment of 10/. entrance for each 
boy named; or 6/. per annum beyond the 
established annual rate at the time. 

School List, 

14. That a certain number of pupils be 
admitted at the commencement of the 
School, on an annu.al payment of one 
lunar month’s half-pay of the rank of tlie 
parent to be paid in advance. The num- 
l)er of these pupils to be from time to 
time increased as the funds of the Institu¬ 
tion may permit ; and such pupils to be 
denominated Scholars on the Sciiool 
List.” 

15. That, in addition to the above, 
four necessitous ori)lians, for every 100 
pupils who pay full rate, receive gi’atnit- 
ous board and education; four of* tliese 
boys to be denominated King William the 
Fourth’s Scholars, and the remainder 
‘‘ Dickson and Bell Scholars.” 

16. That the election of hoys to the 
above Lists bo vested in fhe ('ouncil for 
the time being. 

Age of Admission. 

f 

IJ, That boys may be nominated at 
any age; but none to be admitted into 
the School under eight years of age, nor 
after attaining the age of fourteen years; 
nor shall any remain after the age of 
seventeen. 

• Cwcneral Meetings, 

18,^ That a General Meeting of the In- 
stitution be held early in July every year ■ 
and that in all important matters affect¬ 
ing tte constitution, either of the Society 
or of the School, no act of the Council of 
Administration be final untif approved 
either by it, or by a special general meet¬ 
ing called, with due notice, to consider 
tne point. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 
1 :— 

That the primary object of the Royal 
Navil School be, to enable Naval and 
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Marine Officers holding not lower than 
ward-room rank, whose circumstances are 
too limited to permit them otherwise to 
. obtains similar advantages, to provide their 
sons with a sound etiucation, combined 
with moral and religious instruction at 
the lowest possible expense, on the pfjn- 
ciplcs of the Madras System of mutud in¬ 
struction, and to provide a similar educa¬ 
tion for a limited number of the'*orphan 
sons of Naval and Marine Officers who 
may have been left in a state of indigence, 
especially the orphans of those officei*s 
who may have fallen in their country’s 
service. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 

o •_ 

That the Institution be under the di¬ 
rection of a Council of Administration, of 
wliicli a proportion shall be chosen fi*om 
eacli class of subscribers, and to consist of 
a President, four Vice-Presidents, and 
twenty-four Directors, with a Secretary, 
so long as one shall he required; the said 
Council to be chosen from among the 
M<‘mhers at a general meeting, to be held 
early in May every year, five of whom 
shall form a quorum, and that the said 
Council shall be cnipo\v('red to act imme¬ 
diately for the year ensuing, and that 
one-fourth of the Dircc.tors shall not bo 
eligible for re-election on the succeeding 
year. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 

That the establishment of the School 
consist of a Head-Master, (a Clergymian 
of the Kstahlftied Church and a Gi'uduatc 
of one of the three Universities.) with 
Assistants and Servant^ as required. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 

7 :— 

That after the word “ Institution,” the 
following he added :— 

And that all iltidows having sons, the 
offspring of Officers of the above-men¬ 
tioned rank, be allowed to l}ecome Sub¬ 
scriber^, upon paying at the rate of one 
day’s amount of their annual pensions, 
and thereby become entitled to all the 
privileges the father would have had if 
living.” * 

Carri(M as an amendment upon No. 

8 :- 

That all persons whoso patriotic feel¬ 
ings may prompt them to encourage 
and support the Naval service, on sub- 
(icribing one guinea annually, or ten 
guineas at once, or more in those piopor- 


tions, be also admitted as Members of tbe 
Institution, and have one vote iu its 
general meetings* 

Carried as an amendment upon Nos. 
9 and 10:— 

Tiiac tlie names of Honors of lOf. and 

upwards be inscribed on a tablet, placed 
in a conspicuous situation in the hail of 
the Institution, and that Donors of 600/. 
be denominated Life Governors, and enjoy 
the privilege during life, of having one 
pupil at a time on the Kstablishroent for 
gratuitous board and education. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 

11 :— 

That in order to bring the proposed 
education within the means of those for 
whose benefit it is designed, the whole 
expense of the board and education of one 
pupil of the Sdfbol, including books, sta¬ 
tionery, and washing, shall not exceed 
251. per annum, each half-year to be paid 
in advance, subject to such further re¬ 
duction as the Council may be enabled to 
make consistently w^th the stability of the 
Institution. Dut when a year’s expe¬ 
rience of the real expense of the Esta¬ 
blishment shall l>e gained, it seems desir¬ 
able that the charges sh<iul<i be giaduatcd, 
according to the degrees of the education 
required, making tbe first and most in¬ 
dispensable stage of education as low as 
possible. 

Carried a^i an ameudment upon No. 
12 ;— 

That thefunds for establishing the Royal 
Naval Scliool be raised by donations, an¬ 
nual subscriptions, and debentures of 25/. 
each, such debentures either to bear an 
interest of four per cent., or entitle the 
liolder to a nomination of one scholar 
(instead of bearing such jvecuniary inte¬ 
rest), but the right of u(»iniiiatu)n to be 
held for two lives only, viz. that of the 
original purchaser and the second holder, 
and on the transfer or descent of this 
nomination right, tlie sum of three pounds 
to be paid to the funds of the School; 
and that whenever the funds of the In¬ 
stitution may admit of it, the Council 
shall have tbe power to redeem such de¬ 
bentures. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 

* That all the words after ** each boy 
named” be omitted, and the following 
substitutedy 

• • And that all those boys who stand on 
the present list of candidates for admis- 
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Moa to tbo School, shall be considered as 

to entry, upon their 

\^enta pcceqin^ to take a nooiination 

oebeuture of 25f. or paying the entrance 

fhe of 10/. But in case the parents, on 

being applied to, should decline so doing, 

that thefr annual subscriptions be retum- 

dd to them, if they wish it’* 

* * 

Carried aa an amendment to Nos. 

H, IS, and 16:— 


That the honour of the British Navy 
being pledg^ to the late Dr. Bell for the 
due Appropriation of Uie fund so mnnid- 
ceEntly placed b^ him at the disposal of the 
Trustees of this Institution, it be intme< 
diately invested as a permanent fund, and 
annual interest arising therefrom be 
implied to the maintenance and education 
of the destitute and necessitous orphan 
and other sons of Officers who may be in 
very limited pecuniar/ circumstances; 
preference being given to those whose 
fathers have boen killed or drowned iu 
His Majesty’s service, and who are desti* 
tute of mothers ; those whose fathers have 
been killed or drowrS^d in His Majesty’s 
service, and whose mothers are living; 
subsequent preference being given ac¬ 
cording to the necessity and circumstances 
of’ the cases. These boys to be admitted 
gratuitously, or on an annual payment of 
one month's pay of the rank of the pa¬ 
rent, at the discretion of the Council. 

Provided always that the funds of the 
Institution are found adequate to the ful- 
iUment of this philanthropic and benevo¬ 
lent purpose. 


Carried as an amendment upon No. 

18:— 

That in addition to the Annual Gene¬ 
ral Meeting directed by resolution to l>e 
held in May, a second meeting to be held 
fourteen days aRerwards, at the first of 
which, a report of the state of the school 
shall be read, vacancies in the Council 
filled up, a President and Auditors 
pointed, and all lU'oposals in writing re¬ 
ceived, which may require the decision of 
a General Meeting, but no new By- 
Laws, shall be valid, nor any propositions 
whatever affecting either the constitution 
.of tA\9 Sod^y or of the School, unless the 
satpq be and adopted at the first 

General and confirmed by the 

following 0 ^ 


cipally for the purpose of electing a 
Council of Administration for the en¬ 
suing year, of which the following is a 
list » 

Admiral Sir Charles l^’amilton, Bart. 
Vice-Admiral Right Hon. Sir George 
^Cockbiim, G.C.B. 

vJce-Admirrtl Sir Edward Codrington, 

G.OiB. 

Vice-Admiral ^Hon. Sir H. Blackwood, 
* Bart. K.C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Robert Lamliert 
Rear-Admiral lion, Sit T. B- Cnuel, 
K.C.B. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Jahlcel Brentoii, Bart. 
K.C.B, 

Rear-Admiral Hou C. Boyle 
Capt. William Skispey 
Cupt. Sir George Seymour 
Capt. Right Hon. liord Radstock 
Capt. Right Hon, Viscount Ingestriu 
Capt. R* L. Baynes 
Capt, Jenkiii Jones 
Com. J. B. Smith 
Com. Alexander McKonocliie 
Com. Montagu Montagu 
Com, George Evans 
Lieut. John William Bailey 
Lieut. William Gardiner 
Lieut. Berkeley Westropp 
Lieut. George Davies 
Major-Geu. Sir James Cockburn, Bart. 
R.M. 

Colonel J. B. Savage, R.M. 

Capt. George Varlo, R.M. 

Sir Richard Dobson 
Dr. Charles Mitcliell 
Ptiraer John Brenton 
Purser John A, I^thbridg^ 

Secretary 

Lieut. Charles Brand. 

The following were appointed Audi¬ 
tors:— 

Capt. E. P. Brenton, 

Sir F. M. Ommaney, and 
Charles Clem^ntson, Esq. 

The two following resolutions were 
also passed at this Meeting:— 

That the Trustees and all Donors of 
100/, and upwards be Honorary Members 
of the pounal of Administration. 

That all SijilHK*' 2 'iptions be payable an¬ 
nually in advance, commencing: from the 
Ist day of July in each year. ^ 

Th^ Meeting then separate. 


Tlw^ouefitian was then put, Is^ Hal^ Yearly Puelic Examiva- 
BUrtwell^mble foe the Royal-Nawd* tiOns at the Royal Military Col- 
Bchod,’' '.mia it waa dedd^ in the l^oe Sa^phorst.*—T he usual Halfr 
nc^i¥0# ’ » ^ yearly,Public Examinations of the OffiN 

Tlie;MeeiiDg of the Idih'Vna priii^ cers and Gentlemen Cadets studying 
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at the Iloyal Military College^ took 
ulace on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
May, before a Board of Commissioners, 
'at which there were present—besides 
Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, the 
Govornor, and Colonel Sir George 
Scovell, the Lieut. Governor of the 
Institution—Lieut.-Gen. Lord Edward 
Somerset, Major-Generals, Sir Richard 
Jackson and Gardiner, the Deput/- 
Quarter-Master and Adjutant-Ge¬ 
neral, and Major Garvock, Assiatant- 
Adjulant-GeneTal. Among the nu¬ 
merous spectators were also Gen. the 
Karl of Cavan, Major-Generals Ward- 
law and Herbert; Colonels, Sir George 
Berkeley, Armstrong, and Teulon, to¬ 
gether with most of the officers of the 
i:i^th Regiment, who chanced, en route, 
to be quartered in the neighbouring 
villages. 

Throughout the three days of exa¬ 
mination, the course pursued differed 
little from that which we have often 
described. On the 17tli and 18th, the 
following classes of Gentlemen Cadets 
were examined;— 

I. In Mathematics twenty: of whom 
live acquitted themselves with parti¬ 
cular credit by their demonstrations; 
Gentleman Cadet Egerton on Conic 
Sections and Spherical Trigonome¬ 
try; and Gentlemen Cadets Erskine, 
McCall, Waddy, and Wright, on Plane 
'rrigonometry, Solid Geometry, and 
the application of those bran^es of 
science to the* measurement of heights 
and distances, and of the cubic con¬ 
tents of parapets, ditches, &c. for 
Field-works. 

II. In Fortiffcation, including the 
principles of Permanent Constructions, 
the Attack and Defence of Fortresses, 
the formation and^disposition of every 
variety of Field-work, &c, the number 
of Gentlemen Cadets examined was 
eighteen; all of whom had, during the 
^pi'ing, been instructed and exercised, 
with a detachment of the ftoyal Sap¬ 
pers and Minm, in thiwwlng up in- 
trenchmei^, sapping, mining, and 
hand-gremde practice. Plans of lEe 
works completed during the term> 
with sections showing the effect o£ # 
fougasse, or small field-mine, which 
had been sprung to assist the excava^ 
tion of a ditch, were laid on the table*. 
* 111. In Military ^rveying, fift^R 
Gentlemen Cadets proved the comple¬ 


tion of their required ouaUflcatlohs In 
the field by a series or well-executed 
trigonometric^ and plane-table sur¬ 
veys and eye-sketches. 

IV. In German, six Gentlemen Ca^ 
dets were examined, on passaj^s chosen 
at random from Pfiaumrs Lite of Peter 
the Great. 

V. In French, eight: who rendered 
various passages tideen at hasnird, in 
like manner, mm Eagliah into French 
endvkeversd; the Imoks read being 
Voltaire's Charles Xll. and Gleig% 
Lives of British Commanders. 

VL la Latin, eight: on the College 
expurgate edition of Juvenal, whidl 
very difficult author was construed 
with great fluency and elegance. But 
in this branch the College course, 
we would venture to suggest as an 
improvement, that the examination 
should also be extended to some book 
of easier construction but more ser¬ 
viceable latinity. • To be critically 
master of the difficulties, as well as 
conversant with the beauties, of such 
authors as Juvenal and Tacitus, is 
doubtless in itself n very accomplished 
piece of scholarship; and the style in 
which many passages were rendered 
on this occasion, was calculated to give 
the highest impresnon both of the abi¬ 
lity of the instructor and the success 
with which his pupils had been taught 
to catch the spirit of the original: but 
we could desire to see some expedient 
adopted which, without lowering the 
standard of instruction in the perusal 
of these higher authors of our public 
schools, should add somei indulntable 
evidence of a more general and useful 
ractice in the Latin language. What 
etter text-book, for example, could 
be taken for this purpose than the 
CoAimentaries of C'sesar, with every 
page of which it would become the 
educated soldier te be familiar } 

VII. In General History, Ancient 
and Modern, the Class examined con¬ 
sisted of six Gentlemen Cadets, whose 
acquaintance with their subject was 
put, as usual, to the severest test, in 
the vivd fjooe narration of several of 
the epoehs into , which the course of 
study is divided. The ja^lect of sys^ 
temgtic historical ina^otioa has oftmi 
b^n remarked as b glaring deflect in 
our great daarical aemiimriaa t and the 
attentiim ^d at the Military College 
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to a braooh of knowledge which fonns 
so. indispensable a portion of liberal 
education, is highly praiseworthy. The 
success with which this valuable object 
has been for some years pursued, is 
familiar to all who have l^n in the 
habit of attending the.se Public Exa¬ 
minations ; and we need here only ob¬ 
serve, that the present trial was as sa¬ 
tisfactory as any we ever witnessed, in 
proving the acquirements of the Class 
who appeared before the Commis¬ 
sioners. For, in order to search j;he 
qualifications of every individual, of 
the number, each was required to 
change the narrative so rapidly from 
one epoch to another, as to leave no 
doubt that the whole range of the sub- 
jed;, through the outline of great his¬ 
torical events for twenty-five centu¬ 
ries, was embraced in the minds of the 
youthful students. In the accuracy 
with which the chain of facts was de¬ 
tailed, little difference of merit was 
perceptible between the six members 
of the Class; but for the fulness and 
elegance of their narration, Gentle- 
men Cadets Hudson Lowe and llobert 
Fraser, and especially the first, w'ere 
justly distingiiished by the approbation 
of the Commissioners. 

At the close of these Examinations 
on the Iftth of May, the following 
Gentlemen Cadets were declared to 
have completed their qualifications for . 
Commissions, and were accordingly 
recommended by the Commissioners 
to the General Coramanding-in-chief, 
in the order of their relative acquire¬ 
ments and iSterit, to receive Ensigncies 
in the Line without purchase. The 
four first on the List having moreover 
each passed one examination beyond 
the r^uired course for a Commission, 
were rewarded with honorary cerfifi- 
catea of approbation. 

1. Caledon R. Egerton 
Gecvge Erskine 
3. Richard Waddy 
^ 4. William Taylor 
A, George M'Call 
Henry A. Strachan 
John C. Handfield 
Ranald'^J. M'Donell 
f. 3. Charlea 6- 8. Evans 

10. Henry Clarke 

11. Ferdinand WhUititighatn. 

12. Charles F; Hervey 

13. Charles A^oodmam 


On the 19th of May, in addition 
to the general course of instruction, 
which comprehends all the branches 
of Pure Mathematics connected with 
the ordinary circumstances of Military 
Pfactice, the Examinations of the offi¬ 
cers in the Senior Department ex¬ 
tended so far as to include the ]>rin- 
ciples of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus with their applications to the 
developement of Algebraical and tran¬ 
scendental Functions, and to the solu¬ 
tion of various Physical Propositions 
relating to Astronomy and the science 
of the Engineer. 

Four Gentlemen, who have attended 
the lectures given at the Institution, 
during the whole of the appointed pe¬ 
riod, and consequently now retire from 
thence, underwent an extensive exa¬ 
mination in Plane and Solid Geome¬ 
try and Conic Sections; in Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, with the usual 
applications to Military Topography 
and the construction of Works, and to 
as much of Practical Astronomy as re¬ 
lates to the former branch of the Mi¬ 
litary Profession, These were, C-'apt. 
H. Gill, 50th Regiment; Capt. G. E- 
Thorold, 92ud ditto; Lieut. D.-Her¬ 
bert, 77th ditto; Lieut. A. C. Ster¬ 
ling, 2ith ditto; and we remarked 
that they gave sundry concise demcm- 
strations of the properties of the El¬ 
lipse, Parabola, and Hyperbola, witli 
elegant solutions of Problems relating 
to the determinations of Geographical 
Latitude and Longitude by celestial 
observations. 

Capt. Gill, and Lieuts. Herbert and 
Sterling, distinguished themselves by 
the exhibition of several propositions 
involving the higher bi*anchcs of Ana¬ 
lysis, but we can on]ty particularize an 
investigation by Capt, Gill of the con¬ 
dition of equilibrium in vaults, and of 
the resistances opposed by Piers and 
Lock-Gat^ to tbe pressure of water. 
An explanation by Lieut, Sterling, of 
the Theory De JI \iaisimis et Minimis^ 
with practical illustrations^nd a de- 
tennination of the trajecto^described 
by a body revolving aboui a centre 
With a given law of attraction. And 
lastly, a solution by Lieut. Herbert of 
a general problem relating to the po¬ 
sitions of the tangents and assymptotes 
of cjirves, determinations of the velo¬ 
cities of bodies revolving in curves. 
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and the laws of movement in resisting 
media. 

The. examinations in Fortification 
turned upon the comparative merits 
of the systems invented by Vauban 
and by succeeding Engineers, up^ 
the modes of constructing Permanent 
Fortifications according to those sys¬ 
tems, and upon the principles which 
are common to all. The nature and 
constructions of the \V‘orks constitut¬ 
ing Field Fortifications were next ex¬ 
plained ; and the method of defilading 
such Works from commanding heights. 
'I'o these were added spirited descrip¬ 
tions of the attack and defence of For¬ 
tresses, the practice of Mining, and an 
explanation of the principal circum¬ 
stances relating to tne choice and the 
defence of Military Positions. 

There was laid on the table, besides 
the usual Plans and Profiles which had 
been executed during the Session, a 
large plan of the Field Work now in 
the course of construction on the 
Sandhurst Road hy a Party of Royal 
Sappers and Miners, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Officers of the Senior De¬ 
partment; and after the examination 
within the walls of the Building w'as 
concluded, the Commissioners inspect¬ 
ed tlie VVork itself. The part already 
executed consists of two Fronts of 
Fortification, each 100 yards long, on 
the sides of a Pentagon, with which it 
is intended to surround the ground to 
be fortified; the soil is marshy, and 
fur the sake of the practice it affords, 
the site has been purposely chosen 
where it is commanded on every side 
by rising grounds; and all the skill 
and ingenuity of the Students are 
therefore called into exercise to con¬ 
quer tlio difficulties of the Position. 
At the distance of 600 yards from one 
of the Fronts is a portion of a parallel 
trench and oblique boyau, which is 
also carried on under the superintend¬ 
ence of the Officers, for their instruc¬ 
tion in the various details of the at¬ 
tack andjdefence of Fortresses, by 
works ex^uted on the ground, and of 
the same'dimensions as would be given 
to them on actual service. ' 

In the division of the course allotted 
to Military Topography, the same 
plan of the eastern half of the Isle 
■of Wight laid down from the toint 
■''ketches of ('aptains Gill, *50th Kegt. 


and Hunter, unattached, and Lieu¬ 
tenants Herbert, 77th Re^., Cameron, 
4Snd Regt. and Sterling, 24£h Kegt. 
which was exhibited in an unfinished 
state last December, and had since 
been completed, was now laid before 
the Commissioners for inspection. The 
whole, on a scale of four inches to a 
mile, covering some yards of paper, 
formed a very admirable specimen of 
finished topographical execution : but 
some of the original sketches made on 
the ground—and especially those by 
Capt. Hunter and Lieut. Herbert- 
possessed even higher merit, in a mi¬ 
nute accuracy, dearness and beauty 
of expression rarely shown in field 
draughts. Indeed, the latter Officer's 
sketch of the forming the under 
cliff at the hack of the Island, both for 
truth and delicacy of delineation, sur¬ 
passed any sketch of ground which we 
ever saw. We have not space to 
particularize varitais other surveys, 
sketches, and drawings of great ex¬ 
cellence both by Officers and Cadets, 
with which the tables of the Board 
Room were covered ; but must con¬ 
tent ourselves with remarking, in con¬ 
clusion, that the Examinations of this 
Half-year, in both Senior and Junior 
Departments, were in every respect 
even more satisfactory and creditable 
than those of former terms, and left 
the strongest conviction on our minds, 
that the sa*ne spirit of improvement 
which has raised the Institution into 
its present repute, has not only suf¬ 
fered no relaxation in its efforts, but 
is still aimed in zealous and active 
progression, towards a yet higher state 
of efficiency. 

Thk Visit of the King, Queen, 
ANp Suite, to Greenwich and 
Woolwich,— The 4th of May being 
appointed for their Majesties’ ^sjt to 
Greenwich and Woolwich, the roads 
thither were thronged at an early 
hour by pedestrians and vehicles of all 
descriptions, and the houses along the 
road filled with spectators. The morn¬ 
ing wore a cheerless aspect, the clouds 
betokening rain, with a cold wind 
from the north-east; but these unfa¬ 
vourable circumstances did not pre^ 
vent great crowds from assembling, 
«pd the shower which fell about eleven 
o’clock, dispersed but few. In Green¬ 
wich, a detachment of the Royal Ar- 
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tilleryj under the command of Colonel 
Adje, C-B. with their band, was drawn 
up in the great square fronting the 
HoepUd, and the pensioners, S700 in 
number, and the children of the Royal 
Naval Asylum^ consisting of 800 boys 

and W) girls, also mustered at m 

early hour. At Woolwich, great pre¬ 
parations bad also been made by the 
authorities of the Dock-yard. A divi¬ 
sion of Royal Marines, 800 strong, (190 
of whom, under the direction of Capt. 
Richardson, the officer in command at 
Deptford Dock-yard Barracks, came 
from Dmtford in His Majesty’s Steam- 
vessel Comet) were assembled in the 
Do^-yard, under the command of 
Colonel M^Cleverty, C.B. to receive 
the King and Queen ^th due honours 
on their arrival. 

Their Majesties and party left the 
Palace at St. James’s about eleven 
o’clock. In the first carriage were 
the Equerry to thft> Queen, and Capt. 
Maitland; the second carriage con¬ 
tained Lord A. Beauclerk, and the 
Ladies in Waiting on the Duchess of 
Cumberland and the Princess Augusta; 
in the third carriage were Lady A. 
Fitzclarence, Mademoiselle D’Este, 
Lord Fredenck Fitzclarence (Equerry 
to the King), and the Clerk Marshal; 
*the Master-General of the Ordnance, 
the General Commanding in Chief, 
Viscount Combermere (Gold Stick in 
Waitim?), and Capt. Lord Byron, R.N. 
(Lord in Waiting), were in the fourth 
carriage; in the fifth carriage were the 
hlarchioness of Westmeath (the Lady 
in Waiting on theQueen), the Prussian 
Minister, the Master of the Horse, and 
the Vice-Chamberlain to the Queen; 
the noact carriage contained the Duke 
of Cumberland, the Duke of Glpu- 
eester, Prince Geoi^e of Cumberland, 
Prince George of Cambridge, and the 
Maater of the Horse to the King; 
their Majesties followed in another 
carriage, accompanied by the Duchess 
of Cumberland and the Princess Au* 
gusta. 

Th^r M^esties proceeded at a verjr 
moderMe pace, qnd arrived at the 
gates' of the Araew at Woolwich at 
twelve, where they were ^ 
ceived with due b^urs and amidst 
the cheers of the^ fq^eetatoes. His 
Mmesty^-who appeared ia^^exeellent 
* health, wore the nni^rm of an A^i- 


ral of the Fleet. The distinguished 
visitors proceeded at once on foot 
along the path, whiph was finely gra¬ 
velled for the purpose, and lined on 
either side by the above detachment 
extended files, leading immediately 

from the slip to that noble firsMate> 
the Trafalgar (now in rib), to the 
splendid new basin, to view the beau¬ 
tiful model frigate launched on the 
previous Wednesday^ and intended as 
a present to the King of Prussia. Sir 
James Graham walked by the ride of 
the King. The Queen sind Earl 
Howe, her late Cliamberlain, followed 
next, and the Duke of Cumberland 
and Lord Hill, the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester and the Duchess of Cumber¬ 
land, the young Princes, and the Lords 
Fitzclarence, followed two by two, in 
succession. The rear was brought up 
by a great number of naval and mili¬ 
tary officers and their ladies. The 
Royal party and their suite remained 
on board the model frigate upwards of 
half an hour. At one o’clock their 
Majesties and suite left this miniature 
chef (fanivre of naval architecture, and 
embarked at the Mast-house stairs, 
platformed and overlaid with crimson 
cloth, in their state-barges, steered by 
the pliant Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Hardy, Bart. K.C.B.; took a cursory 
view of the Vernon, which had been 
launched on the previous Tuesday, 
and then proceeded to Greenwicii, 
amidst the deafening cheers of the 
populace. The Royal party arrived 
at Greenwich at a quarter past two 
o'clock, and at that time the Thames 
itself was almost hid hy the crowd of 
boats on the river. His Majesty and 
suite, on landing, were received by 
Sir Richard KeBts..the Governor, and 
the other authorities, the band of the 
Royal Artillery playing God save 
the King,” and a battery stationed in 
the Park .firing a salute, which was 
answered by the shipping on the river. 
The path, irom the landing-place to 
the C^vemor’s house, wa8.£ned with 
soariet doth; and, on the^rrival of 
^ Royal visitors at the latter place, 
fhey were conducted by the Governor 
to ^6 pinoipai apartment, where a 
cold collation was served up on mas¬ 
sive ^Id and silver plate. About one 
hulked naval and military officers 
partook of the dijeuni with their Ma- 
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jesties and suite^ v^ho remained in the 
Governor’s house upwards of two 
hours, the band of the Royal Artillery 
stationed on the grass-plat, playing 
favourite airs during that time. At 
half-past four the Royal party left the 
Governor’s residence, and proceedea 

to tho Painted Hall, where.they re¬ 
mained a quarter of an hour viewing 
’ the pictures. While there, the King* 
suggested some alterations in the 
building, and the disposal of the pic¬ 
tures, wliich, it ib said, will be imme¬ 
diately acted upon. His Majesty, on 
leaving the Painted Hall, passed be¬ 
tween the children of the Royal Naval 
Asylum, who were ranged on the steps 
between the Hall and the Chapel. 
He expressed himself pleased with 
their clean and healthy appearance. 
The boys received their ^vereign 
with loud huzzas. His Majesty then 
proceeded to the east side of the 
square, where the whole body of pen¬ 
sioners were ranged in treble column 
beneath the east wing of the building. 
The King recognized several of his 
old companions in arms, to whom he 
addressed some hind words. After 
inspecting the pensioners, and other 
parts of the Hospital, the Royal party 
returned to the Governor’s house, and 
at five o’clock precisely, left Green¬ 
wich Hospital; in their carriages. The 
procession reached St. James’s Palace 
at six o’clock, and notwithstanding 
the many fatiguing ceremonies which 
His Majesty underwent during the 
day, he exhibited no signs of w'eari- 
ness, and expressed to those around 
him the gratilication he had expe¬ 
rienced. 

Roval AstrokomicalSocietv,— 

. F. Baily, Esq. in the chair.—The fol¬ 
lowing communications were read: on 
the transit of Mercury of May 6ih, 
from the Astronomer Royal, Mr. Rid¬ 
dle, Mr. Simms, and Professor Ha¬ 
milton, On the occultation of Saturn, 
on May 8th, from Cwt. Smith, Mr. 
Simms, and the Rev. M. Ward. New 
method of^dearing the moon’s di^ 
tance, by ilaron Zachu Method of 
ascertaining the rate of the moon's 
variations in right ascensipHi^ by Lieut. 
Raper. Determination Of the wAbx 
parallax from various observations of 
the trannt of Venus In 176f>, a pos- 
thuTrious paper by Don J. J. de Feirdr; 


and two other paprs. Five gentle¬ 
men were elected fellows, and M. Le¬ 
gendre, of the French Institute, was 
chosen an associate. 

MILITARY STAFFALTERATIONS 

DURING THE LAST HALF 

YEAR. 

ENGtAND. 

quarter-mastbr-obnerai’s DBI^ART- 

ment. 

Assist.-Quar.-Mast.-Gen. Colonel' 
Waller, C. D.Ohatham, appointment 
discontinued. 

Assist.-Quar.-Mast.-Gen. Colonel 
Warre, Portsmouth, appointment ^s- 
continued, but removed to Cork. 

ABsi8t.-Quar.-Mast.-Gen. Colonel 
Ward, Plymouth, appointment dis¬ 
continued. 

INLAND DISTRICT (formed), 
Major-General, A. Campbell; Aid- 
de-camp T. E. Campbell; Major of 
Brigade, Lieut.-Colohel P. Wodehouse. 

SEVERN DISTRICT ffoitmid and 
discontinued. J 

Major-General, Sir R. D. Jackson, 
K.C.B. ; Aid-de-camp Capt. Dunlop, 
Grenadier Guards. 

RECRUITING DISTRICTS. 

Leeds. — Superintending Officer, 
Lieut. May, 41st Foot, appointed. 

Coventry, —Superintending Officer, 
Lieut. Alt, 63rd Foot, Ncwcastle- 
under-Lyme, discontinued. 

Bristol. — Inspecting Field Officer, 
Lieut.-ColonelBrereton,dead; Colonel 
A. D. Faunce, C.B. appointed. 

London. ■— Superintending Officer, 
Lieut. Bundle, 49 th Foot, discontinued. 

CAVALRY DEPOT AT MAIDSTONE. 

Commandant, Colonel Sir T. Noel 
K.C.B. dead; Colonel T. W. 
Brutnerton, C.B. 16tb Lancers, ap¬ 
pointed. 

Riding-Master, Capt. L.C. A. Meyer, 
from St. John’s Wood Establishment. 

CAVALRY RIDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
ST, John’s wood. 
Simerintendent, Lieut.-Colonel ,X* 
Taylor, discontinued. 

^ Riding* Msstef,Capt. L.C.4* Meyer, 
trinsfenvd to M^d^ne. 

Acting Adjutant, Comet Fred^HcR ^ 
Kinkie,. disoonthmei]: 

*• SCOTLAND. \ 

Assist.-Quar.«MaBt.-Oeo. Colonel 
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Riddell, appointment discontinued, and 
sent to Dublin. 

Surg^n to the Forces^, Edinburgh, 
R. Badenach,M.D,vice H. J.Jemmett. 

Surgeon to the Forces, Glasgow, C. 
Grant, vice U. Badenach, M.D. 

Superintending Officers, Lieut. Tal- 
lan, 41st Foot, Glasgow, discontinued; 
Lieut. I^Cingdom, OttU Foot, Glasgow, 

appointed; Lieut.Campbell,46th Foot, 
Edinburgh, discontinued; Lieut. Pick- 
thorn, 7Sth Foot, Perth, discontinued; 
Lieut. Leslie, 72nd Foot, Perth, ap- 
]K)(inted. 

IRELAND. 

Assist-Quar.-Mast.-Gen. Dublin, 
Colonel Riddell, vice Lieut.-C'olonel 
Vincent 

Assist. - Quar. - Ma^t. - Gen. Cork, 
Colonel Warre, vice Lieut.-Colonel W. 
Beresford, half-pay, 
lA'/miiter District .— Brevet Major 
R. King, Royal Artillery, appointed 
Aide-de-camp to JVajor-Gea, Maclean, 
Dublin. 

RECRUITING DISTRICTS. 

CeMre District. — Superintending 
Officer, Lieut. Lutmari, 81st Foot, 
Dublin,appointed; Lieut.Cassan,63rd 
Foot, Athlone, appointed, 

Soaihrrn District, —Adjutant, Lieut. 
James Thompson, fnnn 67th Foot, vice 
Lieut. Thomas IJill^ dead. 

Superintending Officers, Lieutenant 
Thompson, 67th Foot, Cork, discon¬ 
tinued; Lieut Nunn, 66th Foot, Kil¬ 
kenny. discontinued; Lieut. Butler, 
77th Foot. Cork, appointed; Lieut 
Farrant, 54th Foot, Kilkenny, ap¬ 
pointed. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Assiftt.-Surgeons, Francis O’Brien, 
discontinued; Gregor McGregor, (Jork, 
discontinued; John Wyer, Cork, ap¬ 
pointed; William Milne, Cork, ap- 
pmnted. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

. Chief Secretary's Office, Dublin Cas¬ 
tle;—First Clerk, Edward Connor, Esq. 
discontinued. 

FOKEipN STAFF. 

IONIAN ISLANDS. , 

^ Lieut Lord Elphinstone, Royal 
Horse Guards, 'appointed Aid-de- 
camp to Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. A(Ufn, 
K.C.B. appointed to Indiat 


Deputy Judge Advocate, Lieut.- 
Colonel Rudsdell, half-pay, discon¬ 
tinued. 

Inspecting Field -Officers and Sub-- 
Inspectors of Militia, discontinued. 

% CANADA. 

Lieut -Colonel Craig, half-pay, ap¬ 
pointed extra Aid-de-camp to Lieut.- 
General Lord Aylmer, K.C\B. 

BERMUDA. 

Capt. Groves, Ride Brigade, ap¬ 
pointed Aid-de-camp. 

Lieut. Howe, 81st Foot, Fort Adju- 
. taut, discontinued. 

WEST INDIES. 

Deputy Adjutant-General, Lieut.- 
Colonel A. L. Hay, half-pay 96th Foot, 
Barbadues, a]>pointed. 

Fort Adjutant, St. Kitt’s, Lieut. 
Holland, 86th Foot, appointedl 

HONDURAS. 

Fort Adjutant, Capt. A. Ilalfhide, 
half-pay, vice Lieut. Dalgety, 2iid 
West India Regiment. 

EAST INDIES. 

Gen. Earl of Dalhousie, G.C.B. re¬ 
lieved. 

Major Maclachluu, Royal Artillery, 
and Capt. Lord Ramsay, 26th Foot, 
Aides-de-camp to l^ord Dalhousie, dis- 
continued, and Lieut.-Colonel Liiide- 
say, 48th Foot, Military Secretary, 
dead. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Military Secretary, Lieut.-Colonel 
Wade, half-pay, appointed. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, 

Lieut.-Gen. Jl. Darling, relieved. 

Capt. Dumaresq, Aid-de-camp, dis¬ 
continued. 

CHAPLAINS •bBPA RTMENT. 

Rev. 11. G. Curtois, B.D. appointed 
Chaplain to the Forces, Chatham, vice 
J. C. Moore, B A. dead. 


STUDENTS AT THE ROYAL MILITARY 

COLLEGE. 

Capt* Michell, 64th P5ot ; Capt. 
Rumiey, 66th Foot; Capt.^uey, 68th 
$ Foot; Lieut.-Colonel J. Scott, half¬ 
pay unattached, and Lieut. Hutchin¬ 
son, 74th Foot. 

The alterations in the Stiff will 
iiwfuture be published half yearly. 
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Changes in the Stations of 
Corps since our last.— 


4th Dragoon Guards from Belfast to 
Dundalk. 

,5tli Ditto from Dundalk to New¬ 
bridge. $ 

8ih Hussars from Manchester to 

York. 


12th Ldncers from Newbridge 

C(trk. 


to 


l^th Hussars frotn Nottingham to 
Manchester* 


l?th Lancers from Balleucolly to 
Dublin, 

1st Foot, Second Battalion, from 
J^klinburgh to Fort George. 

^i3rd J)itto, Reserve Com])anics, 
from Newry to Belfast, 

33rd J>iUo from Jamaica arrived at 
Fortsmonth. 

77th Ditto, Reserve Com panics, from 
('(jrk to Hiittevaiit. 


Otth Ditto, Ditto, from Sheerness to 
('hathHm. 

i)(ith Ditto, Ditto,'frurn Chatham to 
Shoerness. 


ARRIVALS, SAllANr.S, AND IN- 
CIDENTS IN THE FLEET. 

For/i-mow///.—April 34tli. Arrived the 
Britim, 4(i, Capt. J. D. Marklaiul, from 
iliH Western Islands and Madeira. 

May 2nd. ^Arrived tlie Mastiff survey- 
iiii? viMsel, Lieut. Wolf, from Malta. 

iMay 13th. Arrived the Conway, 28, 
(^api. Eden, from the Eastward, to em. 
bark the Earl of Mnlgrave and suite, the 
ju'wly »]>poiiiietl Governor of Jamaica. 

AI.iy‘J4th. Sailed the Britannia, 120, 
('apt. Rainier, C.B. for Lisbon, and Tala- 
vera, 74, Capt. Brown, for Plymouth. 

At Spithcad.—Donegal. 

In Harbour.—Victory, Royal George, 
Briton, Beufoii, Excellent, Pantaham, 
iMustiff*, Hermes, (Jrabker, and Emerald. 

Pli/moulh .—."Vlay 1st, Arrived the Le¬ 
veret, 10, Lieut. Lapi(ige,frum the West¬ 
ern Islands. 

ALiy 18th. ArrivedthePike,*8chooner, 
Lieut. A, Brooking, from the Irish sta¬ 
tion . 

iMay 20th9.» Sailed the Pike, schooner, 
fur the Cove of Cork, 

May 23r3. Sail^ the Leveret, 10, for 
the Western Islands. 

May 24th. Sailed the Caledonia, 120, 
Capt. Hillyer, for Lisbon. 

ki >iIamoa7.e_San Josef, Trinculo, 

Nimrod, and Jujiiter. 


In the Sound.—Romney. 

Foreiffn. — The Leveret, gun-brig, ar¬ 
rived at Madeira on the 7th April. 

The Stag arrived at Madeira on the 
8th April. 

The Curagoa arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from Portsmouth, on the 
lOth March. 

The Rao.ehurse arrived at Barbadoc.s, 
from Jamaica, on the 28tli March, and 
sailed on the 2nd April for Bermuda. 

The liightiiing arrived at Rio, from 
Cape Frio, on the 14th March. 

The Pylades arrived at Pernambuco^ 
from Rio, on the 7th March, and sailed 
for a cruise on the 24tli. 

The Tyne sailed from Pernambuco, for 
Rio Janeiro, on the 18th March. 

The Seringapatain arrived at Islay, from 
Afiica, on the 2Ut January. 

The Sumarangearrived at Baliia, from 
a cruise, on the iUh March. 

The Pallas arrived at Barbadoes, from 
Trinidad, on the 14th Marcli; ami Sap¬ 
phire, from Para, on the 15th. 

The Blossom arrivjd at Jamaica, from 
Nassau, on the 20th Feb.; and Kangaroo 
8th March. 

The Barracouta arrived off Dominica, 
from Falmouth, on ihelCth March. 

The Nightingale arrived at Rio, from 
Falmouth, on the 27th Feb. and Lyra on 
the 29th; the latter sailed from Buenos 
Ayres on the 8rd March. 

The Zebra arrived at Sidney, New- 
South Wales, from New Zealand on the 
Gth Dec. and remained there 14th Jan, 

The Eclipse arrived at Buenos Ayres, 
from Falmouth, Rio, &c. Gth Feb. 

The Curacoa arrived at the Cape of 
G4>od Hope, from Portsmouth, on the lOtU 
March. 

Tiie Lightning.arrived at Rio Janeiro, 
from Cape Frio, on the 14th March. 

The Curfew arrived at the Cape, from 
the Mauritius, on the 20th Feb. ^'ter en¬ 
countering heavy gales. 

The Imogine and Alligator arrived at 
the Cape, from Portsmouth, on the 16th. 
February. 

The Maidstone, frigate, arrived at Rio 
Janeiro, from the Cape of Good Hope, ou 
the 15th February. 

The Beagle, surveying-ship, Capt. Fitz- 
roy, was off Bahia on 26th Feh. She 
w^uld refit at Rio Janeiro, and then pro¬ 
ceed round the Horn, to Gtaheite, the 
* Sandwich Islands, and new South Wales, 
to*make observations and survey various^ 
undetermined points, • 

^he Melville, 74, OapL Hart, with the, 
flag of Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, ar- 
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lit the Cftpe of Good Hope, on its 
route to India, on the 22nd IMarch. 

The. Pellas arrived at Antigua, from 
BArheddo^ on the dth of April. 


The Satdlite, 18, was paid off at Ply. 
mouth on the 11th ult. . 

The magnificent Rteam*ressel Salaman¬ 
der, 4, lately launched at Sheerness, is 
92 feet in length, 32 feet in breadth, and 
measures 807 tons. 


The Savage, 10, was paid off into ordi- 
at Plymouth on the 28th April, 

The Vernon frigate was launched at 
Woolwich on the 1st ult. but from the 


disappointment caused by the absence of 
His Majesty, who was expected, and the 
unfavourableness of the weather, the cere- 
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mony presented but a sombre appearance. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty attended, 
as well as Sir T. M. Hardy, Sir R. KeatlS, 
Sir Y. Collier, and several other officers of 
distinction. At half-past two she went 
off the stocks in good style, but unfor- 
tnnately from the strength of the wind 
and tide she was swung'against the Lan¬ 
caster, sbeer-hulk, by which her main 
channel was carried away, and her tim¬ 
bers slightly torn. She was then taken 
in tow by the Comet steamer and hauled 
into dock.* ' 

The Royal Ijouisa, a most beautiful 
model of a 32-gun frigate, intended as a 
present to the King of Prussia, was 
launched at Woolwich on the 2nd ult. 
The ceremony of naming the vessel was 
performed in the presence of several hun¬ 
dred spectators, by the Lady of Oliver 
Lang, Esq. the master shipwright. The 
whole of the inside of the vessel is of 
pcdtshed mahogany; her cabin is inlaid 
with plate-glass, and her stem is sur¬ 
mounted with a beautifully executed figure 
of a black eagle, the national emblem of 
Prussia. She is copper-bottomed and 
fiutened- Her length is fifty-dve feet six 
inches; breadth, twelve feet; depth in 
hold, eight feet ten inches; her registered 
tonnage, thirty tons. 

The Prince Regent, 120, was laid up into 
ordinary at Portsmouth on the 7th ult. 

The Ranger, 28, Capt. M. H. Dixon, 
was paid off into opdina^ at Plymouth on 
l^e 7th ult* • 

The Mastiff, surveying-vessel, was pmd 
off stan^ng on the 10th ult. on which 
occasion the crew presented to Sergeant 
Edw^d Constant, RAl. a handsome uni¬ 
form sahre and a silk sash, for his impartial 
and t^right, conduct ^uring the time he 
was embalmed in the Mastiff. < 

* length of the Farllamenntry pfp- 

oee^&lM ^i^ven in oar pi^esent NumWr, 
oomp<& us . to postpone the descriptit^ 
detaib ci thfs beantffti) vestdi to ear n^t. 


Admiralty Office, May 17, 1832- 

Description of the Uniform Coat, which, 
in pursuance of His Majesty’s pleasure, 
is to be worn by Flag-Officers, Com¬ 
modores of the First Class, and Cap¬ 
tains of the Fleet (not being Flag- 
Officers), in the Roym Navy, 

CoAT -blue cloth, with a scarlet stand* 
up collar, with two inch lace round the 
top and front, and three-quarters inch 
lace along the bottom; a slashed sleeve, 
with blue three pointed flap, edged with 
one and a quarter inch lace, with three 
small buttons, half an inch in diameter, a 
scarlet cuff, with two inch laoe (of the 
Navy pattern) round the top and down 
the front edge; pocket flaps with three 
points, edged with gold lace, same as on 
the cuffs and collars, viz. two inches wide, 
and with three buttons underneath ; the 
body of the coat lined w^'th the same 
cloth, and the skirts lined with white 
kerseymere; two rows of buttons in the 
front, ten buttons in each row, the two 
rows to be three inches apart from the 
front of the button-hole to the centre of 
the button; the skirt to bf^in at one 
sixth (ff the circumference from the front 
edge, two buttons on the hips, and two 
buttons on the bottom of the plait; the 
button to be raised, gilt, one inch in 
diameter, indented with a round rim, and 
within the rim an “anchor and a cable, 
and a crown over, between two wreaths 
of laurel. 

The Epaulettes —to be the same as 
commanded by HU Majesty’s regulations 
of the 18th of Dee. 1827) but they are not 
to be worn with binders. 

No alteration lias taken^place in the 
Uniform Coats of Coinm(ra<fre!i of the 
Secimd Class, Captains, or other com- 
4 missioned officers. 

By command of the Lords Commie- 
tionenr of the Admiralty, 

Geo. Eli.idt. 
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ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
.WITH THE NAVY AND ARMY. 

Mabcu 16. 

Navy .Estimates,—Sir J. Graham sai^, 
that having so recently entered into a full 
explanation, in moving the Navy Esti¬ 
mates, he felt it unnecessary to do mor» 
on this occasion than state, that in the 
branch of eifective service, for this year, 
he had been able tr make a saving of 
671,000/. He moved that 27,000 men be 
employed for the sea service for the en¬ 
suing year. 

Sir G. Clerk contended that the Right 
Hon. Baronet had not made so extensive 
a reduction as he had stated. He thought 
that, upon examination, the saving would 
^ be found not to exceed 200,000/. There 
* was a reduction for which the Rigkt Hon. 

Baronet took credit, which on investiga¬ 
tion would, be conceived, prove more a 
nominal than a substantial reduction—he 
referred to the reduction of the oflSce of 
Paymaster of Marines, and the six clerks 
attached to that office. Now it appeared, 
notwithstanding this alleged saving to the 
public, that the Paymaster of Marinos 
stUl enjoyed his salary under the name 
of Inspector-General of Marines. One 
part of the diminution of expenditure had 
been effected by transferring the protec¬ 
tion of the coast against smugglers from 
tlio Admiralty to the Board of Customs. 
He could uot agree with those who con¬ 
sidered the abandonment of the coast 
blockade an advisalde measure. While 
on this subject he must complain of the 
very inaccurate manner in which the re¬ 
turns of the number of naval half-pay 
officers holding civil appointments had 
been made to the House. On the union 
of the offices of Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade and the Treasurer of 
the Navy in the person of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr, P. Thompson^, 
he (Sir G. Clerk) had expressed his opi¬ 
nion of the impossibility of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman being able to devote a 
suitable portion of his time to the duties 
of the latter. The returns of which he 
now complejjied, and which proceeded 
from the department of the Treasurer of 
the Navy, fully justiffed his autici^tion. 
They abounded in errors, as an illusti^ 
tion of which he would particularize the 
insertion of the name of Sir G. Cookhont, 
as. Major-General of Marines, while no 
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mention whatever was made of the Ge¬ 
neral, Lieutenant-General, or Colonels. 
He would repeat that he could not ap¬ 
prove of the reduction of the oosM block- 
a^. From facts that had lately come 
before the public, it was evident tnat the 
present system was inadequate to reprtes 
the audacious enterprises of the smug¬ 
glers; and although the nnmbw of sea¬ 
men required hy the vote might be suffi¬ 
cient for the puj^ose of manning our sea¬ 
going ships, yet, in hfs opinion, they 
ought to vote an additional number of 
men to make up for the deffeieney in the 
coast blockade —a force which ne con¬ 
tended it would have been prudent to re¬ 
tain as a Naval corps de reserve. 

Sir J. Graham said that Ministers were 
clearly entitled to take credit for the re¬ 
duction of the office of Paymaster of 
Marines, which a civil appointment. 
With respect to the office of Inspector- 

Genend (rf the Marines, it was necessary 

to be preserved, and he had not the 
slightest doubt that its abolition was im¬ 
practicable. As to ijie transfer of the 
protection of the coast to the Board of 
Customs, its expediency had been justi¬ 
fied by the approbation of the heads of 
the department with whose concerns it 
was immediately connected. He admit¬ 
ted that the Admiralty had in conse¬ 
quence been obliged to keep a larger per¬ 
manent force on board the guard ships, 
but by this they were enabled to main¬ 
tain, at all times, a squadron fully equip¬ 
ped for sea, which squadrou afforded the 
men the advantage of six months* exer¬ 
cising. The Right Hon. Gentleman, in 
reference to the returns of Naval half¬ 
pay officers holding civil appointments, 
eulogized the Treasurer of the Navy, and 
stated that he would stand oompetitim 
with the most able of his predecessors in 
that office. Errors of a trifling amount 
might be made in these returns, owing to 
their not having undergone his inspe^ 
tioni; but ho was certain that ks to his 
cash account the strictest invesUgation 
needed not be dreaded* He thou^t it 
necessary to state, that in the return in 
question the officers holding civil appoint¬ 
ments in the Coast Guard, with their 
half-pay, were those who had appoint¬ 
ment ^vious to the order of the com¬ 
mittee in 1829. The officers who had 
l)^n appointed since that time were llflt 
aQpwed to draw their half-pay. 

• Mr. P. Thompson admitted that therp 
wae an ertw in the return, and that wm 
tbp ini^tipa of the jfaUant C®** 

I * • 
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0, Cockbijrq) name as a General of Ma¬ 
rines* 

Mr, ilume expressed lus concurrence in 
the reductions made in the Naval Esti¬ 
mates, and was only sorry that they were 
not larger. The sums which had been 
expend^ since the year 1816, on the 
bpilding of sliips^ was yearly thirty mil¬ 
lions, and he would undertake to build 
a navy for six millions. Whilst a new 
species of force was growing up, he 
considered every farthing that was ex¬ 
pended on the building of line-of-battle 
ships, on the old principle, as so much 
money thrown away. He also complained 
of the grounds on which some recent mi- 
perannuations had been made. A gentle¬ 
man had been superanmiated within the 
last four months, who was quite as effi¬ 
cient as he was; and he did not suppose 
that anybody would tuj^i him out of the 
House for not being an efficient man. He 
contended that, notwithstanding the re¬ 
ductions already made in these estimates, 
greater reductions might still be made; 
as, for instance, in, the reduction of tlie 
number of men, and especially of marines, 
employed, in the expense of building ships, 
in the victualling department, in the pay- 
office, which he thought might be abo¬ 
lished altogether, and also in the list of 
supemnnuations. He called the parti¬ 
cular aitentioii of the noble Lord opposite 
to this latter head of expense; if some¬ 
thing w'ere not done to reduce it, he 
should be Compelled to bring on the mo¬ 
tion for a revision of the buperannuatinn 
Act, of which he had already given notice. 

Sir 0. Cockburn contended, that the 
coast blockade was of great service in pro¬ 
viding experienced sailors for His Ma¬ 
jesty's ships, when it was necessary that 
they should be instantly manned to meet 
any sudden emergency. He quoted the 
testimony of several eminent naval offi¬ 
cers to prove that the coast blockade men 
were found efficient sailors at once, and 
they could hit a target better oven sihan 
tise men of the marine artillery. The 
marine force, which combined the dis- 
eharge of the duties both of seamen and 
eeddiers, were not to be created in a day, 
and' be felt satisfied that not less than 
40,606 men should be kept up for that 
^ service^ to be ready in the event of a war. 
in Shit respect he differed from the Hon. 
Member to Middlesex, The marine force 
to tina extent should not only be kept up, 
^ui fbonld be seat to Gibraltar, BemO- 
4a, Ymd other marine statiems,- when 
afford isaljef to the 


and be ready for service^in case of a 
war requirin^the equipment of a ffeet. 
He made these observations because be 
thought that the reductions which had 
already taken place in this branch of the 
service had been improperly made. 

( After a few words from Mr. Crescent 
Pelham, 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he con¬ 
ceived the present discussion owed its* 
Origin in a great degree to the returns 
which he himself had moved for in Oc¬ 
tober last, when he took an opportunity 
of complaining that the officers on tbc 
half-pay of the army were not permitted 
to hold civil offices of emolument--a 
boon which had been extended to officers 
of the navy also in the receipt of half-pay. 
He appealed to the House whether the 
case of the army had not been materially 
altered, and he was of opinion it was au 
important point for the House, in the 
year 18H2, not to legislate differently 
with respect to the luvay to the course 
pursued by Parliament iu'l8‘i0, when the 
services of the army were fresh on the 
minds and memories of the country and 
of Parliament, and he lioped tJie same 
boon would be extended to the officers of 
the one service us was proposed for those 
of the other. It a))pcare{l from the cus¬ 
toms and w>ast.guard returns, that since 
the year 1828, no less than ninety-nine 
naval officers liad been appointed to civil 
situations without losing their Imlf-pay, 
and yet an officer of the a^my cotild not 
hold the one without the surrender of t|ie 
other. He would not now trespass fur¬ 
ther upon the intention of the House, ^as 
it was his attention to bring the matter 
before Parliament on the occasion of t|ie 
Army Estimates, or on the Appropriatipu 
Act. 

Sir James Graham said, that thq ap¬ 
pointments to which the right lionourable 
and gallant gentleman had alluded, and 
of which he had complained, were made 
previous to the orrfer of council, daf^d 
the 1st Jan. 1829, and it should be borne 
in mind that the army half-pay was re¬ 
gulated by the Appropriation Act, wjille 
the half-^y of tne Navy was regulul^d 
by the order of council to which he had 
referred. He would not pledge him,self 
in any way bn this queAlbn, but pe 
would assure the right honourable and 
^lant gentleman the subject should have 
■^Eis hitentive consideration. ^ 

‘Aft'w ff short conversation, in whiD;h 
Sit Henry Hardinge, Sir' James, Graham, 
AAd Mr. Hume todc part, ^ 


»' 1 


tJE 
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Sir John Hobhouse said^ that allusion 
haring been made to the service with 
which he bad the honour to be connected, 
'ho felt himself hound to state, that 
whether a long or a short time in office, 
he never would desert cither the interests 
of the army, or those of the public-in¬ 
terests which he was sure would not be 
found to be at variance. 

Sir George Murray would never cop- 
sent to a reduction of the army, with a 
view to increase the marine force, for 
such a change could not be productive of 
either benetit or advantage to the public. 

Capt. Yorke contended against any re¬ 
duction at all, and that the marines were 
the very last portion of the service to 
which reduction should be applied* 

The Chairman then put the question, 
that 27,000 men bo employed for the sea 
service for the year ending the 31st March 

1833, including 9^000 marines, which was 

agreed to. 

The sum of 851,173/. was then granted 
for the wages of the above seamen and 
marines, being at the rate of 2/. Ts, per 
man per month. 

March 20. 

Navy I^stimaies.’^Slr J. Graham moved 
the order of the day, and the House re¬ 
solved itself into a committee of supply. 

The sum of 72,000/. was voted for the 
seamen’s wages, and other contingencies 
of the vessels in ordinary for the year 
ending the 31st March 1833. 30,356/. 
12-9. 2d, was for the salaries of the officers, 
and the contingent expenses of the Navy 
Pay-office; and 20,051/. 12 a'. 6t/. for the 
salaries and contingent expenses of the 
scientific departments of the Navy, agreed 
to without an observation. 

The Chairman then put the question— 

That a sum, not exceeding 72,224/. 19s. 
3</. he granted to His Majesty for the 
salaries of the officers and the contingent 
expenses of llis Majesty’s dock-yards at 
home.” 

Sir George Clerk thought this vote was 
unwise as regarded economy, and be could 
not but allude to the abolition of the 
Deptford dock-yard, which was capable 
of being employed to the same useful pur¬ 
pose as Ordnance Dep6t in Tooley- 
street, where the goods furnished by con¬ 
tract weft examin^. It was in the view 
to such a purpose the Deptford dock-ya;«i 
had been kept up by the late Govern¬ 
ment but though a reduction had been 
HdW made there, the master sail-makers 
and other officers had been transfer^ to 


Wocdwich dock-yard, and consequently no 
saving or reduction had taken place. 

Sir J. Graham said that all hope of re- 
duction was at an end if the present vote 
was opposed, lie begged to remind the 
Hon. Baronet that Woolwich, being within 
three miles of Deptford, was just as con¬ 
venient a receiving yard as the latter, and 
by making it such, a great saving of ex- 
pense was made. 

Mr. Hume suggested that Pembroke 
dock-yard should be put down. Wo had 
no occasion to birild ships, as we bad 
already more ships than we could mail, 
even in case of war. 

Sir G. Cockburn defended the propriety 
of keeping up Pembroke dock-yard: it 
was a cheap yard, from which ships could 
be launched at once into deep water. He 
denied that we had more ships in ordinary 
than we could man in time of war. 

On the question, that 77jOOO/. be grant¬ 
ed for the repair of the dock-yards at home. 

Sir G. Cockburn suggested that a sum 
of 30,000/. which was devoted to the build¬ 
ing of a new dock aS Woolwich, might ho 
saved. There were already three docks 
there, besides the slips. 

Sir B. Martin approved of the sugges¬ 
tion. 

A conversation took place on this sug¬ 
gestion, in which Mr. Hume and Mr, 
Warhurton joined. Sir J. Graham ulti¬ 
mately acceded to it, and 47,000/. instead 
of 77'»000/. was voted to His Majesty for 
this purpose. 

Several votes were then agreed to with¬ 
out discussion. 

Apru. 6. 

Civil Departments Navy .Bi/Z.—Sir J. 
Graham moved the order of the day for 
the House resolving itself into a com¬ 
mittee for the farther consideration of the 
report of this bill. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, the objects pro¬ 
posed to effect by this measure, were that 
of creating a more efficient control over 
the public expenditure, and of expediting 
evei^hing that was connected with the 
building, the repairing, and the maintain¬ 
ing the British fleet. In hia opinion 
plan would be less effectual for the attain¬ 
ment of those objects, than were the 
^Boards as they were formerly arrau^. 
It was a principle strongly insis^ on by 
the Finance Committee, that indrvidnal 
* responsibility in matters of a financial ma¬ 
ture was highly desirable; buf '^lo pre¬ 
sent measure studiouriy removed.^ rei^n- 
sibility from every body. A lord of the 
+ 2 
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Adixdvfitj not be responsible: he 
was oxily ona of several| and if he were 
applied to,, he would fall back immediately 
upon his board. Able persons^ he knew, 
might be placed in the different depart¬ 
ments, w'ho might pay the utmost atten¬ 
tion to their duties; but they would be 
constantly running to the chiefs of those 
departments, and it was a question whe¬ 
ther all those chiefs would be efficient 
functionaries. In his opinion, it would 
be a better mode to appoint an adequate 
number of individuals, who should con- 
situie a boards with the additional lord 
whom it was proposed to create at thev 
head, for the purpose of superintending 
tlm -several branches of the Civil Depart¬ 
ments of the Navy. An efficient system 
of audit ought also to be adopted. That 
which appeared in this bill would be a 
mere pretence of audit. According to its 
provisions, if the accounts of one year 
were found incorrect, an additional year 
was given to the Admiralty to set them 
right. But before that time had expired, 
or that duty was perfjrmed, a change of 
functionaries might take place, and those 
who succeeded them would find it diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, to complete the 

task. The Hon. Baronet conduded by 
moving, as an amendment,—^^That in 
line 6, dause 1, the following be inserted: 
—‘ than an adequate number of persons 
be appointed to superintend respectively 
one of the several branches into which 
the Civil Departments of the Navy is 
divided ; that the said classes be assisted 
by a chairman, and that they form a 
bWd to execute the duties of the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Navy and the Commissioner 
of the Victualling Department, subject to 
such regulations as the Commissioners for 
executing the duties of Lord High Admi¬ 
ral may from time to time thi:^ proper 
to enforce,’ ” 

Sir B. Martin said, that when the Right 
Hon, Baronet first introduced this mea¬ 
sure, he had stated, that the Navy Boa!^4 
very frequently opposed the will of the 
Admiralty, and that this under.current 
of resistence to the orders of the Admi¬ 
ralty produced much inconvenience. He 
(Sir B. )lf^arti¥^) stated, at the time, 
that every part o( this impeachment was 
erroneous. Having taken notes of what 
the Right Hon. Baronet had asserted, he ■ 
was r^y to deny every one of his state¬ 
ments ; but as he did not. wish to rely ^ 
whblly on his own recollection, he had ' 
procured documents which wodd tho* 
roughly support that contradiction. 1[lie 
Right Ron. Baronet had stated, fhat the 


Btore-h^gers were so much in arrear, that 
it was , hopeless to think of bringing up 
that arrear. Now what would the House 
say, when he told them^that there was no- 
arrear at all, attributable to the Navy 
Board. A document had ,bc€n called for 
froln the Navy Board, whi^ contained a 
direct confirmation of what he then said. 
On the 29th Feb. Mr. Barrow wrote to 
the Navy Board for a statement on this 
sul>ject, and,the answer of the Navy 
Board, who were to be ruined by this 
exposition, directly shifted the blame over 
to the Admiralty. In that answer it was 
said, that “in consequence of the dis¬ 
continuance of the abstracts, and the 
diminution of the number of clerks em¬ 
ployed, they were incapable of getting 
through the business.” Thus, it was 
quite clear, that the blame imputed to the 
Navy Board justly and entirely rested 
with the Admiralty. The Right Hon. 
Baronet had also stated, that, by an 
order of the Admiralty, signed by Lord 
Melville, it was directed that the num¬ 
ber of men employed in the yards should 
be reduced to 0000. As this reduction 
had not been eifected, the Right lion. 
Baronet had averted to the circumstance 

as affording proof of the disobedience of 
the Navy Office. Now he would show 
that the Navy Office had most strictly 
obeyed the orders directed to them. " If 
they would look to Lord Melville’s order^ 
they woTild see that it called for no re¬ 
duction in tlie number of met! employed, 
but that it recommended retrenchment,— 
that it called for the diminution of wages, 
and nothing else. The Admiralty order 
set forth, “ we have been considering of 
two plans—the one the reduction of the 
number of shipwrights, the other the 
diminution of wages, and we are disposed 
on tins occasion to adopt the latter.” 
There was, therefore, no order, as hud 
been asserted by the Right Hon. Baronet, 
to reduce the expenditure by discharging 
the workmen. The question then was, 
whether the Navy Board had acted upon 
this order ? Re would show that they 
had. The w-ages of workmen in 1829 
amounted to* 480,0001.in the year 1830, 
the amount was 448,000/. being a saving 
of ^,000A The Admiralty order ad¬ 
dressed to the Navy Board wifc*dated the 
9tb of January. They received Jt on the 
llthj and on tne 13th it was made known 
in the different dock-yards* The Right 
Hon, Baronet had stated, that when this 
order was promulgated there were 7716 
men employed, and when he came into 
office,he found the number of workmen 
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amount^ to 7473, bo that there had obly 
been, in the two years during which the 
order was in existence, a diminution of 
tibniit 250 men. As the Right Hon. 
Raronet had all the documents at his 
command, he was surprised that he should 
have come down to the House and made 
such statements, every one of which was 

erroneous. On looking at the return, he 
found that when the order was sent forth 
the number workmen was 771 ®i ^nd 
when the Right Hon. Baronet came into 
office it was 7029, being a decrease of 687 
men. The Right Hon, Baronet had 
talked, on a former occasion, of the ab¬ 
straction of five or six tons of copper from 
the dock-yards at Chatham, and dwelt on 
the want of due vigilance which, he as¬ 
serted, existed in that department. That 
was the only instance which he was able 
to produce of its existence The abstrac¬ 
tion of that amount of copper had taken 
place in consequence of a plan adopted by 
order of the Board of Admiralty, in op. 
position to the opinion of the Navy Board. 
That amount of copper was issued under 
proper issues, sign^ by those authorised 
to sign them, and no degree of resistance 
could have prevented its abstraction. Tlie 
Right Hon. Baronet had assigned as one 
reason for the abolition of the Navy Board, 
that it frequently interposed a resistance 
to the orders iif the supreme board, the 
Board of Admiralty; but he would defy 
the Hon. Baronet to produce one solitary 
instance of a successful resistance on the 
part o{ the Navy Board to the power and 
authority of the Board of Admiralty. In 
fact, he had never beard the efficiency of 
the powers of the Boatd of Admiralty in 
that respect doubted, until he had heard 
such a doubt expressed by the Hon. Baro¬ 
net. Here the gallant officer referred to 
tho evidence given by Mr. Barrow before 
the Finance Committee, to prove that the 
Board of Admiralty, even with an ad¬ 
ditional lord, could not undertake to dis¬ 
charge the business of the subordinate 
boards. He then proceeded to refer to 
the example of France, where, formerly, 
all the naval department was,under the 
control and management of the Minister 
of Marine. The inconveniences of such 
a system, he j;aid, were so felt in France, 
that she had adopted the system existing 
in this country, of a division of the depart-* 
ments connected with the direction of thO) 
mwal service : whereas we were now re¬ 
verting to that old system which had been 
given up in France. America, too, had 
adopted a system similar to that which 
now existed here ; Rnd thus the othefiwo 


great naval powers of the World 'irere 
this moment acting upon that plan which 
we were about to lay aside. As the bill 
was stripped of all the strong circum¬ 
stances which had recommended it to the 
House, he trusted that the Right Hon. 
Baronet would not persevere in it, and 
that if he did, the House would not bear 
him out in doing so. The bill was calcu¬ 
lated to commit an act of gross injustice 
with regard to a class of persons, eighteen 
in number, employed in the dock-yaitls, 
who had been educated for the purpose In 
the Naval College at Portsmouth, and who 
were entitled, on the faith of an Order in 
Council, to rise to the highest offices in 
their profession. These individuals Served 
an apprenticeship of seven years, and wefe 
afterwards bound under a penalty of 8001. 
to continue for ten years in His Majesty's 
service, and the Condition of their doing 
so was, that they should be promoted, one 
step after the other, until they reached 
the highest offices in the service. Now it 
was extremely unjust to introduce as ft 
surveyor of tho na\^ one who had not 
been educated as a surveyor, to the injury 
of those individuals to whose case he had 
been just referring. He hoped the Mem¬ 
bers of the Committee, relying upon the 
long experience and practical knowledge 
of his gallant friend below him, would sup¬ 
port the amendment which he had moved. 

Sir J. Graham said that he had nothing 
to complain of in regard to the manner in 
which the gallant officer opposite had pro¬ 
posed his amendment, and he was ready 
to admit, that whatever fell from that 
gallant officer on this subject was entitled 
to serious consideration. lie felt it neces* 
sary in the first instance to trouble the 
Committee with a few observations in 
reply to what bad been stated by the gal¬ 
lant officer who had just sat down, and 
who had evinced some degree of irrita¬ 
tion in the course of his address. That 
gallant officer had charged Ixim with a 
miarepresentatiou of facts. Tho first 
point which the gallant Member had en* 
deavoured to make related to the state¬ 
ment which he had made on a former 
occasion with respect to the great arrear 
in the store-ledger. He (Sir. J. Graham) 
in introducing this bill, had stated that tho 
store-ledger was at that time in such a 
0 tate of arrear, that he believed it was Ir* 
revocable; and he waseiow ready to admit 
that he was incorrect in making thi^t 
statement. H6 would just, however, 
mention to the Committee the circum'* 
stances uttdef which %e had mOde ft: Rx 
the course of last Oot. having ViriWd the 
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Navy Board/he found the store-ledger in Mr. Robinson here rose, and moved 

a state of ^ear which was represented to that the'House should be counted. 

Hoi as a j^tateofirrevucablearrear. Tliat There being more than forty members 
the statement which he had from the the present dehate proceeded, 
hfiadof the departmenti The honourable Sir J. Graham asserted, that the con- 
^d gallant officer asserted that tliat un;ear solidation of the two Boards would greatly 
had l>een caused in consequence of an order relieve the burden of business at the Ad- 
of the Board of Admiralty, and on account miralty, by simplifying and facilitating it; 
of a dedciencyof sufficient strength in the -~that such was the opinion of Mr. Bar- 
number of clerks to do the business* Now now, and that his (Sir J. Graham's) pre- 
the fact was, that in the interim between decessor, who had been First Lord of the 
his visit to the Navy Board in Oct. and Admiralty for twenty years, was favour- 
the time when he made the speech to able to the plan which he proposed, and 
which the galUnt officer referred, namely, thought it practicable and not dangerous, 
in Feb.—that arrear which he had been He begged to say, that if changes of 
led to suppose was irrevocable had, with- opinion on the part of those who had 
put any additional strength in the number given evidence before the Finance Com- 
bf clerks, but by greater exertion on the mittee were to be referred to, he thought 
part of those employed in that department, that there could have been nothing more 
been completely brought up. When he extraordinary than that such a jiroposition 
made that speech in Feb? he did not then as the present amendment should have 
know that that was the fact. Could, proceeded from the gallant officer opjtosite, 
therefore, he would ask, such a deficiency, who bad before the Finance Committee, 
as had previously existed, in making up expressed himself favourable to tlie con- 
the arrears, be attributed to any orders solidation of the two boards. It was quite 
from the Admiralt^J or to any want of true, that the patents both of the Navy 
strength in the clerk department, when, and Victualling Boards were most ex¬ 
in the course of three months, by increased plicit as to the obedience which they 
exertion on the part of the clerks employed should pay to the orders of the Board of 
there, the whole of the arrears had been Admiralty, but then it was to be borne in 
swept away? The second point which the mind that those bodies were deliberative 
gallant officer had endeavoured to make, bodies,—that there was an appeal from 
referred to the construction which he (Sir their decision? to the Boai'd of Admiralty, 
J. Graham) had put on a letter, dated the and that they were liable to be reversed. 
29th Jan. 1850, relating to the reduction Now it was only according human na- 
of the establishments in the dock-yards, ture, that when a body of men deliberately 
The Riglit Hon. Baronet here read the consulted on a subject, and came to a con- 
letter in question, and maintained that he -elusion which in their judgment ajipeared 
bad put a proper and just construction on to be best with regard to it, and when 
its meaning. He went on to say that the their decision was reversed and another 
gallant officer had next proceeded to dis- plan substituted in its stead, they would 
cuss the question as to the abstraction of a not carry such a plan into prompt and 
quantity of copper from the dock-yards, efficient execution. It was under such 
The gallant officer himself admitted the circumstances that in his opinion the 
abstraction of the copper. Now all that existence of those subordinate boards 
he (Sir J. Graham) contended for was, was injurious to the public service, in- 
that such was the state of the store-lcM^ger, stead of promoting i<r, as the honourable 
that it was impossible to prevent srch gentleman maintained. The amendment 
things from taking place at riie time; and of the honourable and gallant officer was 
as to the precautions against the abstrac- so far good, that it removed one of those 
tion of copper from the yard in this in- impediments by consolidating the Navy 
stance, it appeared that the first informa- and Victualling Boards. But his (Sir J. 
•tion which the gallant officer received on Graham's) objection to that proposition 
the subject was, not from any officer of was, that it was only a hal^ip^asiire, and 
the yard, hut from a person in Birraing- that it only went to remove one-half of 
ham. Bfe would contend that the checks that evil which the abolition of both 
must have been bad and inefficient which ,boards completely removed. lie was 
i^llowed eight weeks to elapse before the satisfied that by this measure of consolida- 
gallant officer received information of the tion, under the head of correspondence, 
abstraction of such d^quantity as six tons forty clerks would be sufficient to do the 
of copper’ from the dock-yard. , business instead of seventy, as at pi*cscnt; 
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40 .that the expense of thirty clerha would 
be thus Slaved to the public. 4s to the 
^eloctiou of odieers for different situations, 
the executive must be allowed to select, 
on its own responsibility, those whom it 
considered best httdd to iiU them; and 
that he believed, was the constitutional 
doctrine upon that point. The present 
billft instead of doing away withindividual 
responsibility, would .enforce it as com¬ 
pletely as it possibly could be enforce^. 
He concurred iu the objection that had 
ljuen started to having parts of the busi¬ 
ness of the department carried on in 
Somerset^bouse and part at the Admiralty. 
The result of this bill he, however, ex¬ 
pected would be, to consolidate all the 
udices, and have tlie business done under 
one roof. As to the objections about the 
audit, the present was not the ht oppor¬ 
tunity to introduce or to answer them: at 
the same time tiiut portion of the business 
was l)etter discharged now than heretofore, 
when such a strange ignorance as to the 
disposal of sums voted for different pur¬ 
poses was exhibited. The gentlemen at 
the opposite side now appeared to approve 
very much of having a balance-slieet, but 
it was <)nly ju^tice to observe, that there 
never had been any thing like a balance- 
sheet, until he (Sir J. Graham) caused 
one to bo prepared last year. Even that, 
however, although now so lauded by the 
other side, was necessarily uii imperfect 
document, because it ]>rofesscd to give an 
account of itioney under different heads ; 
wliereas, with respect to the expenditure 
ou lorcign stations, it could include merely 
an estimate. ^I'^ith respect to the objec¬ 
tions made to the discharge of odicers, 
was the Crown or its advisers to be limited 
as to their power of dismissing ])ersons 
whom tliey knew to be incompetent? 

Sir B. Martin said, as to the officers 
alluded to, there were none so competent 
to be found within the empire, as they 
were men of both l^gh intellect and great 
experience. Tlie person now selected in 
their ste;id was a good practical seaman, 
but ignorant as a shipwright. It had been 
said that hr (Sir B. Martin) was sore at 
being turned out of office. That was not 
the case, and he was glad to get away 
(a laugh j; for he could not vote for reform, 
and would*ifot vote for Lord Ebriugton's 
inotion; ^id not being the man to do the 
Government work, the Government were 
right iu putting him out of office. * 

Capt. Berkeley said, that having on a 
^ former o<^ion, when the bill was first 
ijhtrpduced into the House^ declared tliat he 
believed that the extinction of the jNavy 


Board would be the greatest possible boon 
to the service, and jffl' efmpldyfed* |A' it, he 
woujd then, with,leat^« of the HpusC, en- 
deavour to prove that he had not made 
that usserdon Unadvisedly, and that the 
Navy Board, as at present constituted, 
was a source of hindrance to the service 
and vexation to the officers employed. 
But first, he begged most distinctly to 
guard himself from meaning any thmjg 
personal or disrespectful towards the g4l- 
iant officer opposite, for he waa bound to 
say, that the same source which had co^'- 
firmed Lis early impressions as to the Na'^ 
Board, that very same source, namely^ 
his brother officers (he not having tb^ 
honour of the gallant officer’s personal ac¬ 
quaintance) had always taught him to 
look up to the gallant officer as one whose 
character and conduct reflected honour bh 
the station he hq4 obtained in the service. 
His remarks were directed a^inst tho 
Board as constituted, and its working, or 
rather its not working, iu unison with 
the Admiralty. An Hon, Baronet oppo¬ 
site, on a fonner oi^siun, Jjad remarked 
that probably his (Capt, Berkeley’s) dis¬ 
like to the Board was in consequence of 
that Board being a check upon officers, 
and not giving way to every alteration that 
the officers might fancy an improvement. 
Now he begged to assure the Hon. Baro¬ 
net, that he by no means thought that 
placing the officer completely under the 
Admiralty as one board, instead of two as 
heretofore, the whims and caprices of 
officers were more likely to be attended to, 
unless, indeed, they were (leci<lcd improve¬ 
ments, aud then, he truste<l, they would 
meet with that attention which was in¬ 
variably denied by the Navy Board. Ho 
would now endeavour to show the House 
iu what way vexation and hindrance ex¬ 
isted, and in recent instances within his 
own knowledge, in so doing he should be 
obliged to use many technics terms, which 
he feared might not he thoroughly un- 
de^Btriod by all honourable gentlemen, 
whilst ou the Irish station, the Pearl 
and Nimrod were ordered to be fitted out. 
On the officers joining those ships, the 
Pearl being 550 tons and the Nimrod 
about 500, they found that each ship was 
fitted with the rigging of the size And 
quantity of an eighteon-guu brig, or ve^el 
^of .107 tons. The officers point^ out the 
absurdity of such ah arrangement, but the 
only answer that mft them was—such is 
*your establishment, such is the N^vy 
Board order. Thq commander of the 
vPearl, finding tho size and capacity of his 
^lip equal to and rcquinng a fourth pump 
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•>—atld tKe* should b«inr fti itiirid 

that cA\hti qhafktit)^ of the ptutt)M might 
depend tiih fitting of the ship—^^oested 
that it might be ftitiiithed to hei*$ the 
MMne answer met him again—Jt is net 

C f aUowance. it hi Bgdnst the Naty 
rd order. Although at that moment 
there was a ship of fifty tens less burden 
lying alongside the Fedrl, into which 
snip the fourth pump was crammed, be* 
cause she was c^ed a frigate, and com¬ 
manded by a captain, as if the rank of the 
officer, and not the size and capacity of the 
ahip, were to determine the number of her 
pumps. The Pearl shortly after came ito 
the Insh station, and in a very few 
months, on being ordered to Portsmouth 
fbr aome alteration in her mast and yards, 
the rigging, which was new, and had only 
been in Use a few months, was found to t>e 
totally inadcM|uste for ita/ntended duties ; 
one snort cruise had tom the heart out of 
it, and it was found necessary to supply 
the Pearl with new ri^ng of a much 
larger size, and at the same time the 
fourth pump whs added. The Nimrod 
also came on the Irish station, and the 
officer commanding her shortly afterwards 
made a most comprehensive and elaborate 
statement as to the outrageous weight and 
sixe of her masts and yards, she too having 
the rigging of an eighteen-gun brig. Her 
yards were so square and so overlooked in 
stays, that it was not without considerable 
difficulty and danger that the ship could 
work in and out of the beautiful harbour 
uf Cork, much less venture to visit the 

more dangerous and narrow harbours that 
it was her duty to visit on the Irish sta¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding that this state¬ 
ment, made by as an efficient officer and 
as good p seaman as ever commanded a 
ship—he would name him to the House, 
hemiuded to Commander Kudford;—not¬ 
withstanding that such statement was 
confirmed by the personal observation and 
experience of the commauder-in-ohief of 
the station, no alteration was permiti^^ 
bv the Navy Board. It was said, and it 
w% believed, that the Nimrod had been 
masted under the auspices uf a Mr. 
ICnOWles, a clerk in the Navy Office. He 
did not know that this was so or not, but 
be ho uiay that masted her, he had 

more inffifiSUce with the Bo^ than the 
Excellent Officer who commanded the ship,, 
backed^ by the ktto^n judgment of his 
Aditiiml. What was the consequence 
Dvei^y thing the officer foretold cOme to 
pass in less than two years the ship had 
no less than three gang* 'hf liew rigging. 
Sprung one main-maBt and two bon spi ilb, 


and Was oonstnntly hi the hands of the 
dofficwyard t indebd, he firmly believed, had 
she Mn in less skilful hands than those 
of Commander RudfoM, something veiy 
serious would have happened to her. The 
last time that it became necessary to sup¬ 
ply her with new main rigging, it did So 
happen that he (Gapt. Berkeley), during 
the temporary absence df the commsnder- 
lp*ohief, was in the command at Coric, and 
at the earnest request of Commander Rud- 
ford he had authorised an increase in the 
size of the rigging, which was cut out 
of a hawser, thereby gaining eighty 
yams in each shroud $ but, notwithstand¬ 
ing this increase, he understood that on 
the ship being paid off at Plymouth It 
was still found too small, and he had 
heard that that rigging was to be trans¬ 
ferred to the fore-mast. He trusted he 
had said enough to prove the total ineffici¬ 
ency of a board so acting, and that, through 
that Board, hindrance and vexation ex¬ 
isted. But he would only trespass on 
their time a short while longer, to prove 
that the Admiralty and Navy Boards did 
not always act in conjunction. On send¬ 
ing home the accounts of the Semiramis, 
in May 1829, he shortly afterwards re¬ 
ceived a letter from the Navy Board ac¬ 
cusing him of inadvertency in keeping 
those accounts, and cautioning him no^ to 
be guilty of the like in iuture. Now, JSir, 
(he baid) as he was not iii the habit of 
tolerating inadvertencies in those under 
hhn, it was far from pleasing to his feel¬ 
ings to receive such a letter from a supe¬ 
rior Board; lie wrote back to say that he 
was not aware ot any inadvertency, and 
that his BCGoiints were kept according to 
ordeiwthe reply Was a repetition ot the 
former letter. Knowing that the Board 
had the power to place his pay under stop¬ 
pages, and that that would be the effect ot 
such a correspondence, he was obliged to 
send a copy of the Admiralty order, by 
which his accounts weps regulated Now, 
Sir, (he said) this proves that the Navy 
Board were ignorant of the orders ot the 
Admiralty, or did not think fit to act upon 
those orders. He had taken upon himself 
Co state on a* former occasion, that no im¬ 
provement, ho ]dan in building which did 
set emanate from Sir Rot^t ^ppingn 
was attended to by the Boa^ and that 
fair play had not been given y> otherh. 
He had a letter from Mr. Rolwrts, the 
builder of Plymouth duck-yard, fully ivm- 
firming the statements he had tlien made, 
and he believed that Capt. Symonds hud 
equal cause of complaint—(hear, hear! 
from,Sir Byam Martin.) It the honour- 
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able and gallant officer.doubted it, 
the permiasion of the House, he would 
read an extract of a letter from thatgentle- 
•man.—Wlien the .late Admiralty di¬ 
rected the Navy Board to construct,the 
Columbine aloop-of-war on the plana of 
Capt. Symonda, and on the responsibility 
of liord Vernon, who agreed to pay for 
her if she was found not to answer after a 
sufficient and efficient trial, Capt, Symonds 
waited on Sir Byam Martin (the Cozd^- 
troUer) with a co^y of hia plans, as a com¬ 
pliment to the CcHnptroller; but Sir Byam 
Martin not only reused to look at them, 
but rejected the offer even with rudeness/' 
For these reasons he thought the Board 
ought no longer to exist, and he should 
therefore support the bill as introduced by 
the Right Hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Admiralty with the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Sir G, Clerk said, that as Sir J. Gra¬ 
ham’s former speech had been fully refuted 
by Mr. Croker, and by documents on the 
table, he had been anxious to hear any 
new reasons that might be urged by the 
Right Hon. Baronet for proceeding with 
tliis bill, but they all resolved themselves 
into complaints of the conduct of tho Navy 
Board. These had not, however, the least 
foundation in fact, and many of them were 
the results of Admiralty orders. The 
Right lion. Baronet had justly described 
this bill us one to consolidate tho Navy 
and Victualling Boards with the Admi¬ 
ralty, and iliis was now less objectionable 
chan it would have been in 1828 , when 
each of these departments was managed 
by committees of the respective boards; 
wliereas now they were carried on by ac- 
coiiiuants-generai on the same plan, by 
double entry, so that there existed now a 
greater facility for consolidation than at 
any other period. It was a great mistake 
to suppose that there would be great saving 
of correspondence. Of this he had before 
warned the First Xx)rd of the Admiralty, 
and he was sure that every day’s experi¬ 
ence would prove the truth of his state¬ 
ment. He objected to the bill, because it 
would impose upon Parliament the respon¬ 
sibility which should propA’ly belong to 
the Board of Admiralty, and because it 
would be impossible in a time of war that 
a consolTdSited board, like that contem¬ 
plated by the bill, should be as effective as^ 
those now in existence. The alterations 
contained in his gallant fpond’s omeild- 
uient were not obnoxious to those objec-* 
tions; he would therefore support k. 

Mr. Hume was convinced that titc, 


aipan^tt&t would coiQpletriy.milUfy the 
.present hill*. He wjOuW^supnort Ministers 
,Uk eff&Tps to ace^pHsh thf^t bill, be¬ 
cause it appeared to him hafled on princi- 
.p|6s of economy and official i^popsibihtY, 
u well as official aptitude oe^d. despatS; 
The constdidation of the pr^n^ tlx^e 
boards into one wopld, besides saving the 
charge of thirty clerks in seventy, mate, 
rially contribute to a prompt dist^rge of 
the public service. 

Mr. Goulburu would oppose the bill, 
because it was a change introduce ^by 
persons necessarily not very epnve^^^t 
with the machinery in which they would 
effect extensive alterations, and which 
those conversant with the working of the 
present system declared would be inade¬ 
quate to the wants of the public serviceir 

Admiral Adam said that the naval ser¬ 
vice were in favour of the measure p( w 
Right Hon. Baronet. He was gW to 
hear there was to be a consolidation oT 
the Navy Offices under one roofi, The 
bill would secure a reduction of expendi¬ 
ture, unity of autioi^ and a greater control 
by the Board of Admiralty over the sub¬ 
ordinate branches. He spoke the senti¬ 
ments of the service to whicli he belonged, 
in approving of the measure. 

Mr, Keith Douglas saw no practical 
advantage in the change. Under the 
system proposed by the Right Hun. Baro¬ 
net, the Board of Admiralty would not 
have a sufficient control over all the sub¬ 
ordinate departments, and tlierefore the 
oxchange was a bad one. 

Lord Ingestrie said, that one principal 
objection he had to this bill was, that 
there was no provision for the illne^ or 
any other casualty of a Lord, of th^ Ad¬ 
miralty. The responsibility, under the 
new system, would not be gi;eater than 
under the old. 

Capt. Yorko observed that naval officers 
were not always the fittest to give opinions 
as to the expediency of measures suggested 
1^ the Admiralty, but he was sure that 
fubordinate hoards were useful checks. 
Ho must dissent from the measure, which 
was wot adapted for a time of war, when 
it would not be possible to carry on the 
service efficiently under the new sys^. 
The .experiment was not a new one: it 
had been tried before and abandoned.. 

After a few- words from Mr. ^rpseet 
Pelbam, the Committee divided-— 

For the original motion • 118 
Against it . • . 50 ^ . 

Majority for Jllie bill 88^ 
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PROMOTtat^P & APP01NT31ENTS. 

NAVY. 

' PROMOTIONS. 

I ADMIRALTY^OPPICE, May 2. 

* Tbis in pursnancc of Uls Migesty's pl». 
Bare, the Earl of Dundonald was promoted to be 
Rear Admiral of the I^iue, tahin^ rank next after 
the Hon. George Heneage Lawrence Dundas. 

CoMUtNuea — John 1*. Warren, of tUe Win¬ 
chester. 

* 

LiatiiBNAMTs—Hon. S. T. Carnegie; C. E. 
Teninmt; }. U. Murray; Montague Thomas; N. 
RoUiery; Hon. Graham Kinnaird. 

MASTBll*^Joseph Saunders. * 

Pubb’kr—G. Clarice. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

CoiiVi,i^HVtns^ljOTd Edwaid Rnssellp to (he 
^|inrod; ^W. Robertson, to the Snake ; Richard 
Copeland, to the Surveying yci<sel Beacon, (late 
Meteor^ ; ,W. Usherwuod, to the Coast Guard 
Servifo. 

'LiBUTniANTS*»*]fenry Hotham, to the Alfred, 
Tice Baring, dec.; Charles Eden, to the Victory, 
vice P«rcell, sick ; K. Cof«4>et, to the Champion; 
Newman and Biuwu acting to the Rose; Ralph 
S. Link, to the Coast Guard; F. Austen, to the 
Tweed j R. W, Inues, R. J. Otway, G. H. P, 
White, C. W. IVars, ami }. WiiMlham, to (he 
Vernon; J. M'Cleverty, Hon.T. Pelham, to the 
Castor; J. Denman, to the Snake; G. Ramsey, 
to the Nimrod, Thomas Graves to command the 
Surveying Vessel MaMill; A. C. Dawson and T. 
S. Brock, to the Survejing Vessel Beacon; R. 
C. Vlckeiy, to the Semaphore, at Barnaite Hill, 
vice O'Caliagiiaii; Hd. Morgan (a) flag, Lieut, 
to Vice Admiral .Sir i'ulteney Malcolm. 

ROYAL MARINES 

PROMOTIONS. 

Ssconu-L)buT£NAM'S—K. Stanley Browne; 
Ben. Yarlo; J« Thomson Aslett; John Winne ; 
—Charles lleniutt. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Captain -Appleton, to the Britannia. 

Mabters^J. Saunders, to the Trlnnilo; S. S. 
Klinn, to the Briton; Geoigc Johnson, to 
Beacon; 8. Strong, to (be Castor; W. L. firowo> 
to the Mastiff. 

SuROBONS-~T]iomas M^allace, to the Trincuio; 
M. Tboinpson, to the Cndaniuod; T. Davies, to 
the A^ir;ca; Richaul Douglas, to the Beacon. 

' AesistANi^UROEONS—W* Graham, (Sop.) 
to the Isis; Dr. Charles Alison, and 3'. W. JcwelJ, 
(Snp',) to the Victory; Dr. Robert Boyd, to the 
Trincuio;,—^ AUcliest^n, to the Royal Hospital, 
Uaslar; Miuhcll, to^the Masti It. 

PhBSERS’^'niomas WUiiams, to the VerooB; 
J. Ij. Jones, to the Trincuio; —Taylor, (act.) 
to the' Gatmev; ^— Osmin, (wet.) to the Ariadne ; 

ones’Uo (fac Castor;* H. TtickeKf to the 
Beacon. 


ARMY. „ . 

WAR OFFICE, April 27. 

17th Regt. Light Drs.—‘Major Henry Pratt, 
from 4th Dr. Gda. to he Major, vice Buirowesy 
prom. 

Igt Regt'Foot.-—Wliliam Jones, gent., to be 
£db 4 by p. vice Gordon, prom. 

30(b Ditto,— Lieut. William Atkinson, to bo 
Capt. without p. vice Jones, dec.; Ens. WUUam 
Armstrong Steele, to be Lieut, vice Atkinson; 
Ens. James Chailes Ellard D'Esterre, troni 04tii 
Foot, to be Kns* vice Stede, 

35th Ditto.—Capt. Benjamin Francis Dalton 
Wilson, from h. p, unaik to be Cape, vice WiU 
liam Pennyfathor, who cxu. ree. the diff. 

54tb Ditto.—Eus. Samuel Philips, fiom ht p. 
unatt. to be Ens. vice D'Csteire, app. to doth 
Foot. 

55th Ditto.—Edward Warren, gent, to be Ena. 
by p. vice DUon, prom.; Ficdenck Holder, 
gent, lo be Ens. by p. vice Daiibeney, prom. 

doth Ditto.-—Samuel John Luke Nicoil, gent, 
to be Sec. Lienl. by p. vice Haworth, prom. 

60th Ditto.—Lieut. Ftedeiiek William Love, 
from h. p. 52ud Foot, to be Lieut, vice Noun, 
prom. 

73rd Ditto.—Ens. M'illiaiii Henry Kenny, lo 
be Lieut, without p. vice Colston, dec.; John 
Hutton, geut. to be Ens. vice Kenny. 

76!h Ditto.—Capt. AVairen Lutlrell Purvis Mo* 
riarty, from 2rid West India Uegt. to be Capt. 
vice Philip Henry Michell, who let. upon U. p. 
as Sub. Insp. ui Militia, 

B5th Ditto.—Wiliiam Crufton, gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Rose, who let. 

2iid We.st India llcgt.—Capt. George 3 buries 
Finucane, I'roin h. p. of Snb.ln>p. of Militia, to be 
Capt. vice Moriaity, .tpp. to 7(Hh Fool. 

l.'iiatiached—To be Liout.-Cols. of Inf. without 
p.—xMajor Willi.nn Neshill Burrowes, fiom 17lh 
fas;ht Dr^. ; i'tulip Duud.i’i, tiocn 7ili Light 

Jjrs. 

To be Capt. of Inf. without p.—Lieut. John 
Loftus Nunn, from 66th Foot. 

'Jo be Lu’ut. of Inf. by p.—Ens. William Gor> 
don, from 1st Foot. 

Memoianda.—Lirut. John Curran, h. p. Q6th 
Foot, has been allowed to retiie hum Uie set vice, 
by the sale of an iin.iit. com. 

Henry Francis Stokes, gent. Lite a Lieut, in 
the 38(li Foot, and app. t<v3(llh Foot on the 1st 
iiist. has been reinstated in his rank in the aiiny 
Irom the 1st of August, 1H25. 

I'be exc. between Capt. John Madan Maitland, 
h. p. 52nd Foot, and Capt. Hare, of the 13(li 
Foot, .stated in nhe Gazette of the lOih 10 . 11 * has 
not taken place. 

'J'he Christian names of Ens. Best, of Bltb Foot, 
are RtcKird Mordealey. - ^ , 


DOWNINO-STREET, May 1. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Major- 
Gen. William NicoUy, to be Governor and Com** 
jn^de 7 -in<Cbiof of the Island of Mauritius and its 
dcpernknciKS. 
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WAR OFFICE. Max 4. 

2ml Regt. Life Gdi.—Cornet ftnd Sub-Lieut. 
Peter Blackburn, to be Lieut, by p. vice Sir 
'Henry \Vebb, who rA.; George Floyd Duckett, 
gent, to be Cornet and Sub*Lieot. by p. vice 
Blackburn. 

tsc Regt. Dr. Gd«.-^Libut. Thomas Dantety to 
be Capt. by p. vice Uecd, wbo ret.; Cornet 
Thomaa T(k 1, to be Lieut, by p. vice Dtines; 
Edward Kenyon, gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice 
Tod. • 

4th Dr. Gds.— Lieut. Hon. William Vaughan, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Shaw, who ret.; Cornet 
John Stewart L) 00 . to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Vanghan; Fiederick Pembroke Jones, gent, to be 
Cornet by p. vree Lyoii. 

OUi Regt. Light Drs.-oLieut. Edward Spencer 
Trower, to be Capt. by p. vice Vesey, who ret.; 
CoriKl Frederick Gerard, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Trower; Thomas Palmer Whalley, gent, to be 
Cornet by p. vice Gerard. 

lOtb Ditio.—Coniet Thomas Francis Meik, to 
be Lieut, by p. vice Cotton, prom, in the 2ud 
Wci)t India Regt.; Mildmay Clerk, gent, to be 
Cornet, by p. vice Mcik. 

3Crh Regt. Foot.— John Tliomas Bouicliier, 
gent, to be J5ns. by p. vice Wilson, prom, in the 
39lh Regt. 

3Stli Ditto.—Daniel O'Connell,geiit. to be Kns. 
by p. vice Mactlonald, piotn. in the 3Uth Regt. 

iltuh Ditlo.'—EiiH. John Macdonald, from 3$th 
Regt. to be LiPiit. by p, vice O'Contieli, who ret.; 
Eiis. WilM.iin Frederick i'latotf Wilson, from 26th 
liegt. to be Lieut, p. vice Robertson, who ret. 

42nd Ditto. — Major Geutgc Johnstone, from 
h. p. to be Major, vice Hugh Andrew Fraser, 
who exc. rcc. the dilF. 

6«ih Ditto.— Richard Buckner, gent, to be Sec. 
Litut. tv p. vice Sir Biodikk Uailwcll, who ret. 

2nd West India Uegt.— Lient. Corbet Colton, 
from KJih Lii;hll)i8. to bo Capt. by p. vice Ridd, 
Avho let. 

Ccjlim Regt.—Litiit. Fredeiick Augustus Mor¬ 
ris, to he Adjt. vice Jefieison, who res. the Ad¬ 
jutancy only. 

Bievet.—C.ipl. Richard Bnnworth, of the 80th 
llcgl. to be iMajoi in the Army. 

Derbyshire Old Mditia.—The Right Hon. Henry 
Manneis Loid WaterpaiU,to be Col. vice Halton, 
<lcc. 


LOUD C1!AMBF.LVIN»S OFFICE. May 5. 

The 1x>rd Chambeilain of His Majesty's House¬ 
hold, has appointed Capt. Courtney Boyle 
Groom of His Majesty’s Most Ikon. Privy Cham¬ 
ber in Ordinary, in the room of Lieut.-Coionel 
Charles Dashwe^, deceased. 

MAY 6. 

I a 

Memorandum.—The h. p. of the undermen¬ 
tioned officv^rs has been cancelled from the* 8th 
inst. inclusive, they having received a commuted 
allowance for their commissions 

Ens. Lawrence Bradshaw Ralnsford, h. p. 7t|} 
Gar. Bar.; Lieut. George Patoti, h. p. Cape Rest.; 
Liriil. Robeit Hcning F.irmcr, b. p. Thh Fool; 


Chaplain John Webb, h. p. M'DounelFi Regt.; 
£us. Alexander Henry, h. p. 58th Foot; Kns. 
John Ryan, h. p. Ist Black Gar. Com.; Lieut. 
James Jackson, h. p. 8tb Foot'; Ed's. WllUam 
Powell, h. p. 27th Foot; .Ens. Michael Gillmorv, 
h. p. 28th Foot; Kns. John Duncan Bentbsin, b. 
p. 90th Foot; Lieut. WiUlam Kershaw, b. p.43id 
Foot. 

• MAY 11. 

1st or Gren. Regt, Fool Gds.-—.Sec. Lient. 
Francis Charle.s Jodrell, from 87th Foot, to be 
Eos. and Lieut, by p. vice Dashwood, who ret.; 
Ass.-Surg. James Dennis Wright, to bo £att. Surg, 

34ih Regt. Foot. — Gent. Cadet John Style 
Non is, from Royal Mil. Col. to be Eos. by p. 
vice Fortlyce, prom. 

46th Ditto. — Ass.-Sarg. David Lister, from 
57th Foot, to be As$.-Surg. vice Cowen, app. to 
48tli Foot. 

48th Ditto.—A8s..Surg. Augnstns Henry Cow'en, 
from 46th Foot, to be Ass.-Surg.vice Gibson, dec. 

6dth Ditto.—£i^s. St. George Lowtber, to bd 
Lieut, by p. vice M’Douall, who ret.; Georgd 
Losack, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Lowther. 

Royal Newfoundland Vet. ComLieut. Ar. 
nold Nesbitt Porefoy, from b« p. 30ih Foot, to be 
Lieut, vice Daunt, dec. 

Ihtatlaclu'd. — En8.aJohn Fordyce, from diet 
Foot, to be Lieut, of Inf. by p. 

Mcnioranndm.—The date of LIcuU Stnbbeuian*s 
prom, in the 03rd Foot, is the 3r(l of August 1630, 
und not the 15t)i ul March 1831. 

Lteut Arthur Gardiew, h. p. 64th Foot, has 
been allowed to retire from the service, by the 
sale of an uuatt. com. 


MAY 18. 

2ud Regt. of Drs.—Licul. St. Vincent William 
Ricketts, to be Adjt. vice Somerville, who les. 

the Adjntancy only. 

(Jth Regt. of Light Drs. — Lieut. Bingiey 
Broadhead, from 80th Foot, to be Lieut, vice 
Fullerton, who cxc« 

16th Light Drs.—Ass.-Sorg. John Strange 
Chapman, from Hist Foot, to bo Ass.-Sni'g. vice 
Murray, who exc. 

Ist or Gren. Regt. of Foot Gds.—Artliur WR- 
llnm Fitz Roy Somerset, Esq. Page of Hnno^ur to 
His Majesty, to be Ens. and Lieut. withotit>p.; 
tad-Ass.-Sorg. Francis Cornelius Hutbwaite, to 
e Ass.-Surg. vice Wright, prom. 

Ist Regt. of Foot—Lieut. Charlei Lewis, to be 
Capt, without p. vice Macdonald, dec.; Ens. 
lleofy Alexander Kcir, to be Lieut, vice Lewis; 
John Money CaitiT, gent, to be Eos. vice Kerr. 

2nd Foot.—Capt. Christopher Francis Holmes, 
from 20th Foot, to be Capt. vice Hon. Fredt^ick 
Cavendish, wlio exc. 

13th Ditto.—Lieut. Robert Pattbon, to be 
Capt. without p. vice Aitken, dee.; Ens. Jamks 
H. Fenwick, te be Lfeot. vice Pattison; Sdauel 
James Crammer Irving, gent, to be Eosi vice 
Fenwick. 

20th Ditto.—Captf Hon* Frederick Cavendish, 
• fl-om 2nd Foot, to *be Capt. vice Holmes, who 
exc. 
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PROMOTIONS AND-APPOINTMENTS. 


Slst fNM>t>-AN.-Sarg. Denis Murray, from 
Itfth Dri. to be Au.-Saig. vice Chapmen, wbo 
esc. 

39Ui DlCto.—Uent. Hon. John Sinclair, from 
h. p. tb be l4eat. vice Champ, app. to 63rd Foot. 

40(h Ditto.—Bus. Ferdinand White, to be 
lieot. withont p. vice Quoade, dec.; Hugh Tho- 
mat Bowen, gent, to be Ens. vice White. 

49th Ditto.—Ens. WUUam- Cowper Rochfort, 
to be Ueat. without p. vice Henderson, dec.; 
James Ramsay, gent, to be Ens, vice Rochforf. 

56th Ditto.—tient. George Gpodall, to be 
Capt. without p. vice Elligood, dec.; Ena. C* B. 
Daobeney, to be Lient. without p. vice Boyca, 
prom.; Ens. Fredertck Joshua Di^oo, to be 
litent. by p. tice Cary, prom.; Ens. Jolin Bailey 
Rose, from 60th Foot, to be lient. without p. 
vice Goodali. 

6$i4 Ditto.—Lieut, William T. N. Champ, 
from !191h Foot, to be Lieut, vice Frederick 
Thorold, who ret. npou h, p. 

75tb Ditto.—Richard Price Puleston, gent, to 
bd Bni. by p. vice Hyte, who |^t. 

79th Ditto.—Lieut. Thomas Crombte, to be 
Capt by p. vice Brown, prom.; Ens. William 
Leaper Scobell, to be lieut. by p. vice Crombie; 
Witllam Craig Majtweil, gent, to be Eos. by p. 
vice Scobell. 

80tb Ditto.—Lieut. RoFert Edward Fnllcrton, 
from 0th Light Drs. to be Lieut, vice Broailhead, 
who exc. 

OStb Ditto.—Ens. James M*Cabe, to be Lieut 
without p. vice Adye, dec. 

Dnatt—Capt. James Dudgeon Brown, from 
79th Foot, to be Major of luf. by p. 

Memoranda.—The prom, of Ens. Bentley, from 
50l)i Foot, to be Lient. in the 05th Foot, as stated 
in tlie Gaaette of the 13tb ult. has not Uken 
place. 

Major Janies Agnew, h. p. unatt. has been 
allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of 
an Dnatt. Majori^. 

Erratum in the Gaxette of the 13th of Apt 11 
last—For Hon. Edward Gambler Monckton, to 
be Ena. in the 60th ^ot, vice Bentley, prom, in 
55tb Foot, dated 13th April 1832, rend Hon. Ed¬ 
ward Gambler Monckton, to be Ens. in 50th 
Foot, vice Rose, prom in 55th Foot, dated 18th 
March 1832. 

The half pay of the under roentioned oflicers 
has been cancelled from 18th inst. inclusive, they 
having accepte<l commuted allowances for their 
commissiooit— la 

Cornet James Smith, h. p. Royal Waggon^ 
Train; Lieut David Blylb, h. p. New Brunswick 
Feocibles. 


MAY 25. 

2 iid Regt. of Life Gds.—Qr.-nias. John Carr, 
from b.'p. dif the regt. to be Regimental Qr.-mas. 
vice ’WaiiP^r’VgJtli pfom, 

3rd of Dr. Gds.—Cornet Eyre Etans, to 

t ( ' 


be Lient by p. vice Kelson, who ret.; William 
Henry .gent to be Cornet, by p. vice 

Evans. 

d3rd Regt. of Foot—William Ironside, 
from 38tb Foot, to be Ens. vice Grlgnon, who ret. 

34tli Ditto.—Lieut James John Best, from li. p. 
U^tt. to be Lieut, vice William Onseley War¬ 
ren, who exc. rec. the diff. 

36th Ditto.—Capt. Charles Callaghan McCar¬ 
thy, from 2nd West India Regt. to be Capt. vice 
Richard William Wake, who ret. upon h. p. HI. 
AVricaii Corps. 

38th Ditto.—John Robert Stawell, gent, to be 
Ens, by p. vice Ironside, app. to 33rd Foot. 

40tb Ditto.—Lient.-Col. Arthur Hill Dickson, 
'from 64th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice Kirk¬ 
wood, who exc.; Serjeant-Major Patrick W'aish, 
to be Qr.-mas. vice Hales, dec. 

67th Ditto.—John Mcckler, gent, to be Ens. 
withont p, vice Evans, whose app. has not taken 
place. 

60tU Ditto.—Capt. Oliver Delancey, from h. p. 
Unatt. to be Capt. vice Andiew Ellison, who 
exc. rec. the dlft. 

61tii Ditto.—Lieur.-Col. Tobias Kirkwood, from 
40th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Dickson, who 
exc. 

80th Ditto.—Capt. Narborough Baker, to be 
Major, by p. vice Harpur, who ret.; Lieut. 
Edward Every, to be Capt. by p. vice Baker; 
Ens. Richard Talbot Sayers, to be Lieut, by p. 
vice Every; John Lightbody, gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice Sayers; Horatio Robert Maydwell Ouiston, 
gent to be Ens. by p. vice West, who ret. 

87tli Ditto.—Henry Jephson, gent, to be Sec*- 
Lient. by p. vice Jodrell, .ipp. to the Ist or Oien. 
Regt. of Foot Gds. 

04th Ditto.—Lient. John Fonlyce, from h. p. 
Unatt. to be Lieut, vice Robert Henry Bunbury, 
who exc. rec, the diff. 

9Bth Ditto.—George Davies Paterson, gent, to 
be Ehi. by p. vice M‘Cabe, prom. 

2ik 1 Weat India Regt.—Capt. Heibert MemU, 

from h. p. Rt. African Corps, to be Capt. vice 
M'Cartby, app. to 36th Foot; Ens. Edward 
Kicard, to be Lieut, withont p. vice Hoakins, 
dec.; James Batchelor Davidson, gent, to be Ens. 
vice Ricard. 

Memoranda.—The Christian names of Cornet 
Kenyon, of the 1st Dragoon Guards, are Edward 
Lloyd, * 

The Christian names of Ensign Monckton, of 
the 50th Foot, are EdmunA Gambler, and not 
Edward Gambler. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Colonel 
Charles Duke of Richmond, K.G. of the Sussex 
Militia, to be one of His Majesty^s Aides-de-camp 
for the service of bis Militia force. 

His Majesty has at the same time' bet n pleased 
to direct that the aai^ Duke of Richmond shall 
take rank as one of the Senior CqIoim'Is of Militia, 
imtpediately after the Junior Colonel ©f His 
.Majesty’s Forces. 
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BIRTHS, MARIOAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 19th, On board the Moiiey East India 
Ship, off the Isle of France, the Lady of J. 
D()Ui*]as, Etq, K.N. Commander of that ship, of 
a daughter. 

March *^Dd. On board the General Palmer, at 
set, the Lady of Ueut. H. B. Cotgrave, R.N. 
a daughter. 

At Fortoa Tjodge, near Ouiport, the Lady of 
Lieiit. John Hallowes, U.N. of a son. 

March ^(b. At Kingston, Upper Canada, the 
T.mdy ot Capt. Clarke, doth Regiment, Of a 
daughter. 

In Galway, the Lady of Lieut. H. B. White, 
R.N. of a daughter. 

April 20th. At Ramsgate, the Lady of Capt. 
John Roy, late 6Uth Regiment, of a danghter. 

At Kirkmichael House, the Lady of Capt. H. 
C.arcw, R.N. of a danghter. 

Apill 28th. At Omagh, County Tyrone, Irc« 
land, the Lady of Major Leslie, 00th Rides, of a 
son. 

May 7th. At the Royal Naval College, Ports¬ 
mouth, the Lady of Lieut. Malone, K.N. of a 
<lauglitur. 

May 7tli. At Cherry Bank. Perth, the Lady 
of A. Fisher, Ksq. Sin'goon, ll.M. of a daughter. 

May Hill. At Ballymena, Comity Autiim, the 
Lady of Lieut. £. W. Durnford, Royal Engineers, 
of a son. 

May At Stone Pitts, Isle of Wight, the 

Lady of Capt. Brigstocke, R.N. of a son. 

May Idth. At Kinnaird House, Perthshire, the 
IjHdy ot Colonel Sir Neil Douglas, 70Ui High¬ 
landers, of a daughter. 

M<iy Hill. A*t Stonehousc, the Lady of Lieut, 
and Adjt. Bnittou, Royal Marines, of a daughter. 

May IStli. At the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Plymouth, the Lady of Commissioner Sir J. A. 

Lorriun, K.C.fi. of a (laughter. 

May 15th. At Cokl Harbour, Gosport, the 
Lady of Lieut. George A. Devcreax,of a daughter. 

lu St. James’s Place, the Lady of Capt. Mar- 
ryatt, R.N. C.B. of a daughter, who survived but 
a few hours. 

At Denton House, Astford, the Lady of C. A. 
Sheppard, Esq. late 3rd Dragoon Guanli, of a 
daughter. 

At Moskow, the Lady of Lieut. Colonel Gra* 
ham, of a son .and heir. 

In Hill Street, London, the Lady of Lieut. 
Colonel William Burrows, of a son. 

At Newcastle on*Tyne, the Lady pf Lient.Xol, 
Power, C.B. of a daughter. 

May 18th. In Cumberland Street, London, 
(he Lady of LictB>‘Cot. Luellyn, C.B. of a son. 

May Athlune Barracks, the Lady of 

Lient. MeotgomeHe, 7Qth Regiment, of a dnu^tcr- 

May 24thf In Baker Street, London, tfae^dy 
oi Major H. D. Campbell of a daughter. i 

MARRIED. 

April 20lh, Lient.-Colonel Philip Lefevre, 
. Hon. East India Company’s Service, to Eleanor, 
thitd daughter of the Hon. P. B. De Blaquiae. 


April 26tb. Dr. Armstrong, of the Naval Hos¬ 
pital, Plymouth, to Mary, second dan^t^r of 3,ir 
Robert Seppings. 

April 28th. At St. George’s, Hanover Sq|,oare, 
Capt. George St. John Mildmay, E.N. to Mary, 
widow of the late J.'Marrltt, Esq. 

April aotb. In Dublin, Major B. Basil Brooke, 
07tli Regiment, son of Sir Henry Brooke^ Bart, of 
Cofe Brook, In the County of Ferinana^, to the 
danghter of Peter Fitsgibbon Henchy, Esq, of 
MerrioO'Square, Dublin. 

May 2 nd. At Southampton, Capt. Smith, Hpn.. 
East India Company’s Service, to Miss Beckwith# 
danghter of the Ute Gen. Beckwith. 

May2ad« At Bolton, Lieut. H. A. Jfack^/ 
80th Regiment, to Mary, fourth daughter of the 
late John Pilkington, Ksq. 

May 3rd. Capt. George Hill, Royal Horse 
Guards, eldest son of Sir Robert Hill, of Frees 
Hall, Shropshire, to Jane, youngest daugfiter of 
Thomas Borough, Esq. of Chetwynd Park,'in the 
same county. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-squore, Lleift.-Gen., 
Sir Riifane Donkin, K.C.B. and G.C.H. to Lady 
Anne Maria Elliott, daughter to the late and 
sister to the present EirlV Minto. 

May 8th. Lient. John Nugent Fraser, IGtb 
Regiment, only son of the late Colonel Fraser, to 
Mary Anne, second daughter of the late William 
Johnson, Esq. of Kilwhelan, County of Cork. 

May 8th. At Greenwich, Lieut. E. N. Ken' 
dall, R.N. to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Kay, Esq. of Greenwich Hospital. 

At Colchester, Erza T. Downes, Esq. Hon. 
East India Company’s Bengal Medical Establish¬ 
ment, to Harriet Eliza, second daughter of the 
late Major Baddcley, Supcrinlendent General of 
Barracks in Ireland. 

At Ohcltcohaiu, Llvut. Colonel H. R. Hartley, 
57th Regiment, to Mary Anne, eldest surviving 

daughter of the late Admiral R^ert Mootague. 

DEATHS. 

LlJtUTXNANT-COLONBLS. 

Dec. .Hst, 1831. At Madras, Liudesay, 48th 
Foot, Military Secretary. 

^rit 1st, 1832. Tonyn, li. p. 05tli Foot. 

OaPTAlNS. 

August 29th, 1631. At Colabab, Bombay, Gir- 
dlestone, 2ml Foot. 

Dec. 12th. At SnetUsham, Norfolk, Herring, 
h. p. 48th Foot. 

Moscly, h% p. uBattacbed. 

Jab. 7tb, 1832. Macnamara, h. p. unattached. 

* Jan. 3ist. At Iste-aua-Noix, Bmrstpr, h. p. 
8lh Foot, Fort Adjutant. * 

• Feb. IStb. Sayer, late 3rd Royal Veteran Bgt* 
talion. 

April Srd. Roworth, date Adjutant, Hereford 
hVlRia. 

April 7th. Jones, 30th Foot, Enniskillen. 
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DBATflS. 


tltUTEN-ANTi* 

Sept. 10th, 1831. Sandon, h. p. 86th Foot, 
OcU KC^. At Berhamporc, Bengal, HendeftoD, 
40th Foot. 

Nov. Otb. At Poon^h, Bombay, Quease, 40tb 
Foot. 

' Dec. 17tb. At Belize, Honduras, Hoskins, 2ud 
West India Regiment. 

Jan. 5tl>, 1832. Martin, 38th Foot. 

Jan. Mth. At Kingston, Upper Canada, Cor¬ 
bett, late 4th Veteran Battalion, Town Major. 

Feb. lOili. Angus Campbell, b. p. Cape Regi¬ 
ment. 

Feb, 20tb. Lapder, late 7th Veteran Battalion. 
Feb. 26th. James Grant, late 6ih Veteran B,at- 
talloQ. 

Karcb^th. Daunt, h. p. Ist Garrison Battalion. 
April 17th. Grant, h. p. African Corps. 

BNS1G>S. 

Feb. 28ll)» Stephens, h. p. 14th Foot. 

March lUtb, Ross, late 3iB Veteran Battalion. 

PAYMASTERS. 

Sept. 9th, 1831. At Triueomnlec, Chisholm. 
T8ib Foot. 

Feb, 23rd. 1832. Af Warrenspoint, Ireland, 
Cope, h. p. 86(h Foot. 

Hart, h. p. York Rangers. 

ASSISTANT-SURGEON. 

Nov. I2th, 1831. At Madras, Gibson, 48lh Foot, 

VETERINARY SURGEON. 

March 2Cith. At Dublin, Banneinan, lOtli Drs. 

chaplain’s deputy. 

Dee. 13th. At Annesley, Rev. J. C. Moore, 
b. p, 23rd Dragoons. 

HOSPITAL staff. 

April loth, 1632. Inspector-Ceo. R.cdmond, h.p. 
March 8lb. Purveyor Stewart, h. p. 


Latfly in Doblln, Dr. £. Walsh, M.D. Pl^vsi- 
clan to the Forces.—Dr. Walsh was a nativc^of 
Waterfoid, in Ireland; his family were among 
tfae.fiist Settlers in that city, and their names oc- 
car in the list of chief magistrates so early as the 
rei^ of King John. Dr. Walsh was early in* 

' tended for the medical profession, for which, even 
when a boy, he show^ a decided inclination. 
To this end be was sent to school in England for 
that edojcation wtiieh. bis own country was not 
then .supposed capable of affording*, he subse^^ 
qcently proceeded to Kdinburgb, where in due 
tiqic he graduated as M,D> and commenced his 
jprofessional career as phyaician to a West India 
jpac1cet» i^ which, capacity he visited 8|ore than 
Once all the islgiids in the Gulf of Mexico, 

^ period of flpc vf jbbi visits, the yeliow 
^ver was raging Uke e. plagne at Jamaica, 


and the moiiaiity was nearly at extensive and 
rapid as in an oriental pestilence. It was his 
custom to snatch his patients from the peMireroua 
atmosphere below, and accompany them to tbo 
Blue Mountains, from whence many of them re¬ 
turned safe to England, with a grateful recoliec- 
tioQ of the services he liad rendered them. He 
Wjs now appointed surgeon of a nginieiit, on 
the reported death of its own medical officer of 
Uie yellow fever, and returned with it to Kagland; 
but, to the snrpiise of every one, the gentleman 
Vvhij was left tor dead agaiu revived and suddenly 
appeared to claim bis situation, when Dr. Walsh 
was obliged to vacate his oppoinlment, and was 
Cranslerrcct to another in Ireland. Attached to 
this be WAR pi ('Sent at most of (he rncldnrholy 
scenes which occuiTcd during the unfortunate re¬ 
bellion, ftom the taking of Wexford to the Annl 
surrender of the French force at Ballindinucky. 
On the suppression of the rebellion there was a 
large disposable force in Ireland, which was cm- 
baiked for Hollaud, and among the test the regi¬ 
ment to winch be was attached. On his rctuin to 
England he published an account of the ill-fated 
** Expedition,'' in one vul. 4tu. with plates and 
maps. The thing was of great interest at the 
time, though of short duration ; ami the book went 
through inoie than one edition in the space of a 
few weeks. Wo next find him oinbarkcd on 
board the Baltic fleet for the attack on (Jopen- 
hagC'U. The 40tli, to which regiment tiic Doctor 
was now attached, acted as niarinis, and the 
ships they were einbdrked in were diiectly op¬ 
posed to the Crown battery, which is on an 
insular bank lying before (he harbour, and de¬ 
fends it with a trcineiidous range of guns. '* The 
effecl of the shot was powerlul—the b.dU whicfi 
struck the stiips entered at one side, and after 
passing between decks and ktlliiig several men in 
their progress issued out at the otlier, without any 
apparent diminution of their velocity, and went 
.recoucheting along the water to the opposite 
Swedish coast. Ui.H regiment, in the iieat of the 
action, was ordered to attack this Crown battery, 
and he embarked with them in boats for that pur¬ 
pose, but the town surrendered just as they arrived 
within the range of its tremendous guns, and he 
thus escaped with only a shattered hand. After this 
he visited Dantzig, and was in Russia when Paul 
was assassinated,of which he related many curious 
particulars not generally known. Uc next 
proceeded with the 49th to Canada, where 
ha rejplkiAed several yeats, and practised vac- 
clna^on among the different tribes of native 
Indians, many of whom had been nearly exter¬ 
minated by the small-pox. To this end he pro¬ 
ceeded far into the interior, established liiniielf in 
a wigwam In an Indian town, in the midst of the 
Potawotamies and Chipaways, spreading that bless¬ 
ing among the people who came from the re¬ 
motest paitt for the purpose, atidvarried back 
with^them the means of communicating it at 
hom^ being instructed by him in the mntineF of 
perfonnliig the operation. 'Hie time he passetl 
among these children of nature he considered tlie 
happiest and most Interesting period of his life. 
Here be became aeqaainud with Brandt, Teenm- 
and other famona lodfam warriors, and bbl- 
locted yaltiable mainfialt for a natnral histot^ Of 
the conntcy, wUeh. he intended to* ertaitg^ aKd 
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pu4)lish on hit return to England, but various 
active (loties always interfered, and he never 
gave the world more than some Ane views of the 
BuUula Creek, and other romautic spots on the 
lakes, and a tew very'intcresting sketches of the* 
manners and usages of the Indians,'many of 
which were surprisingly similar to those of the 
Jews. We next And him in the Peninsula,^at* 
tachud, wu believe, to the tith Diairoon Cuiinls, 
and on his return proceeding on the Walchcren 
expedition, where he sntf'eied severely from the 
iuteim>ttt;iit fever, wh;ch periodically attacked 
him ever alter, in some *>hape, as lon '4 as he lived. 

He was now promoted to :he StalT, and proceeded 
to the army on the Continent as Physician to the 
Forces, and wns present in most of llie actions 
which then look place, and lindUy terminated in 
the battle of Watetloo, where he untortunarely 
bad more duty Uian lie could well porform. With 
this splendid victoiy terminated his military pro- 
feshional career, and he retired from tlie scivice a 
ptiles emeritttSf with the provision of a nicritorioos 
oAicer. ]ii the course of his practice in the army 
he was c.itetiil to note every extraoidiiiary case 
Uiat occurred, and sonic of thorn wen* snlliciontly 
cinioiis. On one occasion, while he held the hand 
of a wounded utVicer on hoard the Ildliic llcei, he 
was asionislud to see Ins throat Huddcnly ent, 
without any appaieut cause. U afieiwards ap¬ 
peared that a carronadc shot had stiiick the blade 
of a tomahawk, which it diove iorwaid in a 
horizontal direction, till it came in contai t with 
Uie neck of (he unloitunatc man, and in rapidly 
passing nearly scveied Ins liead fiuiti Ids body. 
Another was that of a innii wounded at ilto battle 
of Waterloo —the ball liad enteied ins ^ituldder, 
and was siipv>os('d to be lod-^ed in his arm; hut, 
aftci scaicliiiig lor 11 ill viin, it was tuuiid to have 
passed along the bone umlet (lie nuiseies, and 
thenit^Usuingbt hia elbow, through an almost im- 
pcrciptiblc apeiturc, had qniclly deposUctf itself 
in bis w.aistcoat pocket. Among the diseases, too, 
iic in.>t with some very siii^dar. In one of his 
patients, in Canada, an extraordinary, frightful, 
and iiundeoriipt insect was generated nndcr the 
skill ill jhe. integuments of the muscles, which they 
Ailed with a new and horrid species of morbiu 
peiltculans. Another in Scotland was attacked 
with d (liseAe then very little known, an exada- 
.tion of blood from the pores of the skin, and Dr. 
Walsh, in Bradley's Medical Journal," gave the 
Arst distinct account ot a rare and obset^ malady 
known by tlic name Of purpurti h^emoral^ll^^ Re. 
tired now from active life, ho formed thcd^^it of 
domestic :i nd socialcircles, to which his experience, 
infoiijiatloii, and very kind and amiable qualities, 
greatly endeared him. He was ever readyfto give 
bis proiessional advice gratuitously to all that 
askctl it, freely communicated bis e|penslVG ih- 
formation, and though it is to be T^retted that 
he did Dots ojfnpleie some implant works for 
which he had collected matenalsrhe enriched by 
his interijfiling and beautifkjl sketchea several 
minor pubUeationa, to which .be was always >a 
ready contrsl|plar. After passing many quiet aud 
happy years amoogst associates who respected 
him for Ilia worthy admired him fbr bis taleofi, 
a*ml loved him.for his benevolence, be termiiiatM 
^ ^ne life» ha Ibe bosom of his (bmHy, on Tth 
•of, FcWlAd), leaving' bebHid ibb • ebartefer dft. 


man, who so passed through the world as (o 
attach many warm friends, aud w.'ts never known 
to have had an enemy. 

In S^ontli America^ Lieut. H. P. li. Deiafoos, 
of H. M. Sloop Lightning. 

Oct. 29th. At Calcntut, Capt. George Altkeo, 
13tb Regiment. 

Nov. I2tli. At Bangalore, Assist.-Surg. George 
Gibson, 48ih Regiment. 

March I7th,l832. At Kingston, Upper Canada, 
in the 35ih year of his age, after a protracted ilU 
ness, Lieut. George William Lemon, R. fi. 

At the island of St. Christopher, West Indies, 
Lieut. John Train, K.N. 

At Newionndlaiid, Mr. George Holbrook, Mas* 
ter, R.N, 

April 16lh. At Kellegniy, Harris, Lieut.>CnL 
Donald McNeil, b. p. Cape Regiment, much and 
jiisily legretted. 

Lieut. Henry Hodder, R.N. of the Coast Guard 
Service, IreUiul. 

April 21$t. At Sou h Stoneham House, South- 
arapt<^n, Major Gen. Gubblns, aged 50, 
jy>ril 23t'il. At itaHhot Castle, Capt. Edward 
Burranl, h. p. 3nl Light Dragnoni, youngest sou 
of the Ute Lieut.-Gcn. Sir Harry Buirard, Bart. 

April *44tlt. At PorUtnouthf Lieut.-Geo. 3aron 
Bottfuburg, K.C.H. • 

Lic#t. W. F. ForteseJW, h. p. Royal Marinas. 

Ill Cork, Retired Cuininander William Lloyd, 
R.N. 

At Chndlcigh, at the advanced age «f 74, W. 
Bnrice, Bs(|. laic Master Shipwright oi Hin ^la- 
jtaty’s Dockyaid at Bcimiida. 

May 2nd. At Culblatn, near Invorneiis, Capt. 
William Shaw, l.ite Paymaitor of the 9Clh Regi¬ 
ment. 

May 4th. Hamilton Baillie, Esq. Surgeon, R.X. 
This xenilcm.*in Jumped ovciboant in a flt of de¬ 
rangement, under which ho h.a<l been for some 
time previously labouring, olf Fortland, iiom His 
Majesty's Steam Vessel F.cho, while on his pas- 
h.'ige from Plymouth Hnspitnl to Haslar. 

At Dover, Robert Winlhrop, Esq. Vice.Admiral 
of the Blue. A Memoir of service will be given 
in our next. 

May 7th. At Markly, Sussex, Lieut. B. H. 
Carew, Hon. East India Company's service, se¬ 
cond .ion of Admiral Sir B. C.tiew, G.C.B. 

At Greenwich, LicuU Albany H. Wilson, R. N. 
(1S13) aged 3B. 

In Londonderry, Richard Murray, Est^. Snr* 
gyn,R.N. 

jrln London, Lleut.-Colonel Richard A. Crut^, 
unattached. 

May 20th. At Brighton, Capt. George Bur- 
deft, R. N. Tlie death of this officer was occa¬ 
sioned by having wrong medicine administered 
to him, ffom a fatal mistake by the chemist's 
assistant, against whom a Coroner's Jury bkve 
retnmed a verdict of manslaughter. ^ 

May 22nd. At Ballygreiman, near Limerick, 
** after a short' Illness, Lieut. J'anies FltEwijltam, 
late of the 1st, or Royal Regiment, with which 
,served daring the I^nlhsular campaign, an^ at 
the battle of Waterloo. In an attebipt to icafe 
the walls at Badajoe, ftr which' He 'ft^nnCerellV'ik 
♦jyceived•’[several ghnhhot ai^ Wyonet''4ouQA, 
anl^ remained’aAoitgn the IHllhd for lieve^^al 
honnij fonhblbbheeiQoyfda ^einton.'" * 

I 
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Siz*« Thermemvter. 
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PlaTift. 

' meler 
Inobei* 

Beepora- 
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laebei. 

Wind! at 8 F.M. 

• 

Mtxiin. 

UtSTde*. 
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Inches 

Thermo. 
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0 1 


42*5 

39*04 

46*6 

131 


•080 

8 . by E. moderate winds, cl. 

> s 

5fl'4 

41*4 

30*00 

66*1 


— 

*005 

S.W. fresh breezes, fine day. 

i 8 

S0‘3 

41*0 

30'33 

68*0 

400 

— 

•060 

W.S.W. fresh br. fine day. 

9 4 

65*0 

45*4 

30*47 

64*0 
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— 

•168 

S.S.B* hcht brs. beaut, day. 

% 8 

04*3 

51*3 
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61*2 

406 

— 

*175 

S.W.lt.aira,magnificent day. 

^ 6 

eo'O 

63*0 

30*35 

63*8 

408 


*150 

N.N.B. if, breezes, cioody. 


6 T*e 

40*4 

30-lT 

57*9 

315 


*050 

N.N.E. fresh breezes, clear. 

% 6 


47*3 

80*17 


44$ 


*090 

B.N.E. fresh brs. fine day. 

> 0 

Sg'O 

40*3 

30 33 

57*3 ' 

50*2 

— 

•007 

N.N.E. blow, fresh, fine day. 
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63*3 

45*0 


EH 

506 

— 

*033 

N.E. blowing bard, fine. 

9 n 

53'0 

43*3 

80*13 

52*8 
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•133 

N.KE. blow. tr. beaat. day. 

% n 

60'5 

46*3 

30*03 


507 

*066 

•140 

K.E. by E. flesh brs. squally 

9 13 

54'0 

44*8 

^•06 

52*4^ 

. 431 

— 

*148 

E.S.E. light brs. beaut, day. 

^ M 


44*3 

30*13 

55*3 

^486 

— 

•040 

E. by S. light brs. fine day. 

0 15 


48*4 

30*10^ 

56*6 

498 


*030 

N.N.E. light airs, cloudy. 

> Ifl 

57*3 

4S*3 

30*03 

57*3 

488 

*010 

•070 

S.W. light breeze and fine. 

i » 

56*3 

40*3 

30*03 

68*0 

496 

— 

•085 

W.by S. it. airs, clouds high 

> 9 la 

50*8 

40*9 

20*63 


439 


•090 

S.E. variable, fine weather. 

% 10 

57*8 

40*8 • 

39*70 

64*3^ 

476 

— 

•090 

W. by S. light bieezes, fine. 

9 ao 

57*a 

40*7 

39*68 

63*8 
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‘080 

W.S.W. fresh brs. showery. 
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54*0 

44*3 

30*10 

53*6 

mm 

— 

*092 

S.W. fresh breezes, fine day. 

0 

55*3 

45*8 

■SUH’HM 

54*6 

440 

— 

•108 

S.S. W. It. winds, \eaut. day. 

J 23 

66*7 

45*6 

29 88 

53‘5 

503 


•120 

S.W.by K, fr.br. cloqdshigh. 

J M 

50*5 

46*8 

29 79 

51*0 

526 

•030 

•095 

N.W. light airs, showery. 

9 35 


45*8 

39*68 

49*6 

557 

-685 

*080 

W.N.W. fresh gales, rainy. 

% M 


44*0 

20*81' 

47*2 

611 

•571 

•078 

N.N.W.-fr. winds with ram. 

9 3r 

52*9 

44*5 

20*90 

51*5 

557 

•055 

•105 

,N. fresh breezes and fine. 

ft *8 

53*3 

42*0 

39*73 

53*3 

470 

Kms 

.136 

N.N.E. light windSffine day. 

0 20 

53*0 

44*6 

29*57 

53*0 

403 

mSM 

•088 

N.E. by N. fr. breeze% fine. 

^ 30 

53*3 

■1 

20*49 

52*7 V 

514 

mm 

•070 

N.W. blow. fr. threatening. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENT^. 


It would facilitate an interesting branch of our Professional Recoirds if .. 

ed accounts of Public OccurrenisQS, connected with Hip'^rvices, sucfrus t^presenta- 
tatlon of Colours, or other Testimonials or %wards,^^spections,' Launt^, Naval 
.Constructions and' Experiments/with numbness othbr occasions in point, were 
transmitted to us direct by competent ^e-wHne|u|i Even our Riarcan C^rrespon- 
dence cannot grasp every detail, without^^he aidflPvoluntoer hands. 

In our next we propose giving a portion of the History of H. M* Ship Cumberland, 
of 74 ^ns, to be completed in a subsequent Number. We trust this commencement 
may a series of similar connnunications, of dke authenticity, in compliance with 
tlifcall we long since made upon our Naval fiiends. 

will our Northern Correspondent, ** G, M.,” be 
proper names of persons and places, which occur in h. 
tllom (withi a pen) in the margin. Much inconvenienU 
The of ** M/’ is so voluminous, th^ we cannot 


enoogh either to |rrite the 
more legibfy, Or to print 
dt from this cause*’ 
adapt 1^ to tpir i^ace. 
The matt^sr might be<condensed into a much ^mailer compassAhut on the whole it is 
so^caly|Anctii^eaou|dL for our purpose* . « 

Our Correspondenoe, as usual* » much too extensive for enumefft(^on or particular 
notice in this comer. itWe shall soon beTforced to apply for a fatigue j^y to assist us 
in tins department. 
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ARMS AND ARTS. 

Of those who contrast the present state of Europe with what it 
was four centuries ago, who call to mind the time when education, 
now the property of the multitiide, was confined to colleges or monas¬ 
teries, and who delight in computing how largely the discoveries of 
modem genius and the results of modern skill and ingenuity have 
added to the comforts and happiness of society—of these reflecting 
minds there are, we apprehend, not a few, who forget that, among the 
originating causes of so strongly-marked an improvement in all/Ac arts 
of peace, one is found in intimate, and as it may appear to some, in 
anomalous connexion with the art of war. The fact, indeed, cannot 
have escaped notice, that about the same period that the states of 
Europe, generally, made for the first time the military a permaiient 
and distwet profession, the dawn of -that light appeared, which has 
since continued with still increasing lustre to guide and encourage the 
spirit of discovery, whether in religion, or scienoe, or the arts. But 
those who attach any faith to the dogmas of. political wisdom, put 
forth with confidence enough, certainly, by a mercenary ephemeral 
press, may* be inclined to consider the profession of a soldier so totally 
unproductive of advantage to the community, as t^ be slow in per¬ 
ceiving a connexion between the establishment of the first standing 
army by Charles VII. of France, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and the subsequent reformation in religion or revolution in 
philosophy, of which so much of the success is to be ascribed to a 
Luther or a Bacon. It is nevertheless not more true, that the inno¬ 
vation of the French monarch preceded, than that it was highly instru¬ 
mental in introducing, the era of modern improvement. Its general 
adoption by European governments was soon attended with a result 
most favourable to the progress of knowledge and civilization. 

It need not be remarked at how slow a pace society must advance, 
where life is hold on a very uncertain tenure. Where person and 
property are but feebly protected, provision for the present moment 
becomes the predominant concern, and men have little inclination to 
indulge in those enlarged and prospective views, which may extend 
the boundaries of science or art, but can auticipafe a successful con¬ 
summation only after a long period of industrious application. There 
have been cases, indeed, where the ardour of genius has overpowered all 
fears of personal danger, but gvery people do not possess in every ago 
an Archimedes, and even the^presewe of one or two such superior 
minds could do little towards effecting a general improvement in the 
condition of a community, with the great bulk of whom the noblest 
kinds of enterprise and*exertion are totally suspended in the season of 
tumult and insecurity. 

Prev^us to the establi^iment of permanent armies 'in the states of 
Europe, the feudal barons had succeeded in investing themselves with 
such a;degree of power as fenabled Aem often to beai;d tne sovereign 
with impunity and set the law£ i\t defiance. In their castles and 
their armed retainers they possessed the instruments of war, nor were 
they slow in appealing to the sword, whether for the (J^cision of mutual 
diflerences, or of disputes with their*superior lord. In consequence, 

U. S. .Touhn. No. 44. Jur.y 1B32. , ‘ u 
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k was not unusual to see a kingdom, both at peace with its neigh¬ 
bour^ and free from the contests of rivals for the throne, suffer all the 
honor? of war. But no sooner had monarchs provided themselves 
with a force under their immediate control, and exempt from all baro- 
Qud h^uence, thah the proud and turbulent nobles were compelled to 
relinquish their usurped independence. So fatal to peace and order, and 
the dominion of law, mow become supreme, diffused a tranquillising 
influence through all parts of the community. 

The new system operated favourably for the stability of society in 
another respect. The executive, having now at its ^sposal a body of 
disciplined troops, whose services were at all times available, and 
being no longer confined to all ili-trained militia, who could not be 
made to serve beyond a limited period, became more effective in all 
foreign operations—it could strike a more decisive blow and be felt at 
a greater distance. The movements of any power thus afforded mat¬ 
ter for important consideration to all within tlie reach of its influence, 
in the conduct of each European government on increased interest 
was felt by the rest, 'and ultimately there ensued between the several 
states a connexion, binding them into one vast community, no part of 
which IS permitted to promote its owp peculiar views at the expense 
of another, without ineurriij^ the jrisk of a confedeyotp hostility, whidi 
it can have Jittle ^lope of b«ng able to overcome. In short, the great 
prmciple of modern mtematioiud pohey, tlie balance of power, now for 
the first time becaipe an object of attention to European statesmen. 

Thus by the intro^uctiou of standing armies, people were relieved 

froin the pe^etual apprehension either of internal anarchy or foreign 
hostility. Tne active mind of man had now free scope for the deve- 
lopement qf its energies—genius was at liberty to Iqunch forth into 
the field of discovery, and humbler, though not less valuable, industry 
was prepared to give effect to her grandest projects. It has often been 
remarked, how much of that portion of civilization which Hussia en¬ 
joys, is to be ascribed to Peter the Great’s formation of an army, hut 
it holds equally true with regard to every people in Europe, that a 
similar measure was the means of terminating feudal barbarism, and 
vras one source at least of that stream, which has spread the tide of 
knowledge so widely over this portion of the globe. 

But, it may be asked, where is the necessity for a permanent iqili- 
ta^ establishment in countries in which the age of intelligeuca and 
rewemeut ^ long mo commenced ? Alhiwing it to be a successful 
instrument in the worFof clvilismg an ignorant and unfiolished nation, 
wi4 approving therefore of its adoption in a country like Turkey, or 
w qpntinueduw in qemi-barbarous xtpsua, why burden ip presept 
toy^the people of qpBg^ened Englan,d pt P^;ance with % ojcppnse 
.of )ttr support ? Ip we refer to what wo, baye alrea% stat^ 

as, a ^sequence of the governments of Europq concurring to keep 
a small propqctioa of tbe^ respective suUeqt? in a constant,'State' of 
preparation &r lyan, In tmtb, that now baphnied the hfil^vce 
had previously no place iij^ the nomenclature qi hliiropean 
pJ^cy, In the t)re8ent times, which regard every thing antiquated 
mth s^f much ^tempt, the expression may be somewhat out, of 
fashion. Yet still we arewre tliat on the pfeserval^ of th« equilij 
brium between different powers, to which h was priginallj applied by 
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tlie statesmen of other days, depends the main security of Europe 
against that ali-grasping ambition^ which, but for the impediments 
th^rown in its way by this very system, Would have exhibited itself 
under many a character besides that of a Louis tl^e Fourteenth, or a 
Napoleon in the eyes of modern Europe. But, say our opponents, 
can this system be upheld by no other means than those by which it 
was brought into existence ? Have wO not a new and omnipotent 
instrument? Is not knowledge essentially power? May not, then, 
the intellectual and intelligent nations of Europe, at least, disband 
their armies, and confide in the moral force of pumic opinion to render 
powerless all the exertions of mere physical strength, which may aim 
at extending despotic dominion and obstructing the prc^ess of liberty ? 
Our answer shall be a reference to a period of Grecian history, the 
events of which have been transmitted to us most minutely, and sup« 
ply an instructive lesson on the very point uUder consideration. 

When Philip got possession of the throne of Macedon, the Greeks, 
in particular the Athenians, had reached almost, the summit of excel¬ 
lence in philosophy, in the arts, in literature. From their height of 
eivilization, they looked down with contempt on their barbarian neigh¬ 
bours-—so they called the people of Macedonia. Their love of liberty 
had suffered no abatement since the days wheU three hundred 
Spartans at Thermopylae offered their lives a voluntary sacrifice on 
the altar of freedom, or when the devotion and bravery of ten thousand 
Athenians made Marathon a magic Word.” They took a lively in¬ 
terest in public affairs, and were well informed as to the course of 
political events; but, though they could not be ignorant that eveiy 
day brought iresh accessions to the power and resources of Fhilip, they 
would never permit themselves to doubt the issue of a conflict, in 
which his half-civilized subjects should be arrayed against the intel¬ 
ligence find patriotism of confederate Greece- Even the great Athe¬ 
nian orator seems to have thought the field already won, conld be 
once succeed in bringing the energy, which is produced by the spirit 
of rational liberty, into collision with the mere physical force of a 
despot. He was borne away by the contemplation of the dorious 
events of the previous age, when the invading hosts of the Persian 
monarch were baffled and defeated by a handfol of men, whom an 
ardent love of their country, directed by superior geuius, made irre¬ 
sistible. He overlooked the effects of that discipline which had been 
introduced among the Macedonian troops, and distinguished them so 
widely from the ill-trained armies 0 Darius or Xerxes. It was only 
in the disastrous action of Cheronssa, that Demosthenes was convinced 
of the value of that military education, by which Philip, out of the 
rude materials of an unpolished and illitetate population, constructed 
an engine of sufficient power to overcome aU the resistance opposed 
by the union of valour, patriotism, and high intellectual eminence 
with superiority of numbers. The oiganizarion of the Macedonian 
phalanx*, the work of a few years, proved more than a counterpoise to 
the influence of that np^rit of liberty which bed acqhired the Otren^ltb 
knd maturity bf ages; and an instrument, which owed Its powet" to 
thd improvements of Philip, in one day dCmOH^ed a fabric, tO the 
formation of Whidi the genius aind cner^ of the heghlatdps, and 
Statesmen, and wrators of Greece, had been deVbtcd for centuries. 
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From tko defeat at Cheronasa, Oreeee never recovered herself; she 
never again regained the proud attitude of an independent nation^ 
Her Tesonroes'thenceforth lay at the disposal of a foreign power^ and 
she was compelled, to follow in the wake of a nation infinitely below 
her in the scale of intellect, and superior only in the single art of war. 
Even in the invasion of J^rsia she bore but a subordinate part> and 
the chief place of glory and honour^ which in fomier days had been the 
object of such keen contention betwe^ Athens#) Sparta# and 
Thebes# was at this (period quietly cbiK^eded to the miUtary pre¬ 
eminence of Macedon. 

The cireumstances connected vnth this ^revolution in Greece# furnish 
a enterion for ascertaining the value of some of the verbiage that now 
occupies the pages of magazines# or the oolumns of newspapers. The 
hicubtations to whic^ we here referj and hate already made indirect 
allusion# are those which afifect to behold the period as at no great dis- 
taaco> when the wide difiusion. of intelligenoe and information will 
rmtder unnecessary tl\e maintenance of institutions# tvhich have been 
hitherto considered essential to the security of states^ Along with 
ether establishments which will then be found equally useless# standr 
ing armies will fall to the ground; they will be discovered to be quite 
superfluous, productive neither of tranquillity# nor strength# nor stabi¬ 
lity to a nation. An ^^on%htened people” will be suflicientlv secured 
against internal discord or hostility from withouti by the mora\ fiyi'ce of 
nationaljfeeling. Notr# as we have no wish to destroy the plnusihility 
of a fimeiful theory# we abstain from the exercise of our right to re¬ 
quire those who speak in tins strain to reduce their vague generalities 
to some palpable form ;-fwe do not even ask them whether they have 
themselves any definite wouceptioo of the mode in which their iiwaie^ 
rial agent is to exert its powers, fiut we ate sorry we oaunot extend 
eur aunphutaace farther; truth compels us tq statei that the voitie of his^ 
tory pronounces tbenr schemes# however admirably adapted to the land of 
Utopia, totally inapplicahlo to such a wcorld as ours. Unfortunately for 
the practical value of their speculations# the fact stands recorded#} that 
a country^ which gloried in her free and popular forms of government# 
whose institutions were fitted to nourish the spirit of liberty# and 
create a union of fueling and sentiment onr every subject connected 
with the national independence# was# at the very time when she was 
eminently the seat of the sciences and arts# brought under subjection 
by a peppl^ certainly not possessed of siq;>erior natural resources# who 
had| tasted liltje qf the siyeets of I!^rty# who had made but sma}I pror 
in the path of knowledge .and civilization# $nd who# indogd# d^- 
riyud ^eir supiqrioi;ity merely from the m’Utary institutions introduced 
hKjjwe,reigning monar<^., ^ , t 

' Ifpw thmt md it huppob# that in the case of Greeoe> knowledge mae 
nql PPWPT'S Have wOiherq detected unspundness >or fallacy in ow of 
the of great founde^r of mederii phdosophyjfi 

Bacqs^ mmoupo^ that human knowledge and hiiwan powqr amount 
to ^ some^ thing/' pid he in thif instaxHs? owlcodc that e^iiooce 
which be first proposed as the grabd test of truths 
when his wprds are mitunterpretod^^wh^ they arp a 

evidently different.from whiclf-thaiyriter intoi^dodi tlia^^wa.shall 
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find any contrariety between tkem and the fects of history, or the 
results of experience* . 

The oxprjesftion of Lord Bactnr, which certain modern illuminati 
are so fond of quoting, but with a meaning of t^eit own, %vas de¬ 
signed by him simply to o^vey the idea, that, &6 with the help 
of instruments we< can easily aecomjdish that which would be other¬ 
wise impossible for us, and an acquaintance with the laws of nature 
often enables ns to mcdce thqm' subservient to <mr yiurposes, every 
acquisition of snch knowledge, whereby-we obtain a new instru¬ 
ment, is, in reality, an addition to our power. His words Imve been 
verified in mony a thousand oases, wherever znechanioai-science has 
been cultivated and reduced to practice^ but nowhere so signally as 
in the land which gave him birth. How would it have rejoiced his 
spirit, could he have had a prophetic intimation of the amount of that 
power which England was to derive from machinery,'or could he have 
foreseen how vastly her means would be multipli^ by a knowledge 
merely of the properties of steam! We do ngt, however, deny the 
propriety of the application of Bacon’s principle to other subj^td 
besides those connected with physical science. It is not more true 
that-every accession to man’s knowledge of nature increases his power 
over her, than that his ability to accomplish an objqct, even of a mmral 
or political kind, is commensurate with the extent of his information 
us to the proper means of effecting it. In everjf art the use of peculiar 
instruments is the true source of its value, and the more our know¬ 
ledge of them is enlarged, our operations will reach to objects of 
greater magnitude. The ability of the statesman, for instance, will be 
proportionate to the accuracy of his acquaintance with that vast and 
complicated machinery which secures to a people the advantages of 
good government, when directed by a skilful hand. But as it was 
BaconV grand object to show that all true physical science must be 
founded on observation of the actual operations of nature, so it most 
certainly was his opinion, that all valuable political science mulst be 
deduced from a survey of the records of history. In both he * would 
undoubtedly have said, experience is the only safe standard, and can 
alone supply a knowledge of the instruments which enlarge the sphere 
of Imman power, either in the natural or moral world. 

The subjugation of Greece' by Macedonia, is no exception to the 
proposition of Bacon, unless we understand him to have said, that the 
possession of ^ high degree of mtdtifarious knowledge is always accom¬ 
panied with a corresponding capaci^ for successful Onterprisoi' That 
the illustrious philosopher never could have meant this, we are justi¬ 
fied in laying, on the ground of his intimate acquaintance with history, 
and knowledge of human nature. How many instances to the contrary 
does not even our own experience suggest } In point of mental culti¬ 
vation^ and extent' of general information, the manufacturers of Great 
Britain are,'perhaps, fat exceeded by their competitors in France, hti 
thfeyliav'e 'displayed proofs of an*ability greatly superior, simply be¬ 
cause their informatitm, though principally coiifined to matters imme¬ 
diately connected With their respective wcupations, is oh 'all such 
subjects unrivalled. It is precisely for a similar'reason that when 
Greece and Macedonia committed'themselves to the trial of compara- 
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tive BtreiiMh;th6 inferiority of tiie fbrmer wds eBtablished to deoidedty, 
ao td Ib^bAi the hope of her ever again becoming a nmtoh for her eon-* 
qneirdir. * Orfcece with all her acquisitions in science^ her cultivation of 
the a^j’and her devotion to the pursuits of litevature> wasy at that 
time, far below her competitor in that ^speci^s of knowledge which, 
Bboi4 any other, perhaps, is essentnd to the attainment or preservation 
of n&liohal powers—a Imowledge of the military art. Even from the 
knowledge which they did possess on this sub)^, and which, though 
deficient in the improvements which the genius Philip bad eifected, 
was yet superior to that of most other nations, tliey did not derive 
much practieal benefits The haraxi^ues *of the Athenian orator re-*- 
proach his countrymen vntii their^suputeness, negligence, and want of 
preparation against the enemy, and depict in fearful colours the sad 
consequences which afterward followed; for not only may a high 
state of intellectual cultivation among a people co-exist with natio^ 
weakness, but even a theoretical acquaintance with those arts, whose 
object it is to add effic^y and energy to the national acts, will be of no 
value without the actnu employment of the instruments, the proper 
use of whick is learned frm the rules of art. 

To some of our readers, we may at this moment appear in the 
light of one, atteippting to find a demmstration for a mathemati¬ 
cs axiom. When, however, we see an expression, to which Bacon’h 
natUe has given currency, more remarkable for its Mdness than accu¬ 
racy, receiving an interpretation at variance with the meaning of its 
author, and find this erroneous interpretation made the groundwork for 
a series of attacks on institutions, with the maintenance of which, we 
are Supported by the authority of Bacon himself,* as well as the evi¬ 
dence of universal history, in asserting, that the greatness of England 
is inseparably connected, Ave think it due to his reputation to show, 
that be is perfectly innocent of all participation in speculation^ Avhose 
abiurdity would place them beneath notice, bnt for the injurious effect 
they mi^t have in misleading public opinion. We have taken, there¬ 
fore, perhaps needless pains to explain that knowledge is power only 
to ^ as it is the knowledge of those very instruments whicA are fitted 
for accomplishing our special <dijeet; and as it has been reduced to 
practice by the ^ual use of them. So for from general information 
being of itself a means of success in every Undertaldng-^being, in fact, 
of itself an universal instrument of power, as some appear to think, it is 
possible that no advantage may be derived even fr&ni the theot}} of the 
art, a practical acquaintance wit^ which would have furnishecl helps, 
that would have added tenfold force to our exertions. 

If we have now been tmng to make it evident that the intellec¬ 
tual attainments of a people may add little to the national strength—^ 


• « ^ut it is so plsin, that every man profiteth in that he most intehdeth, that 
it aeedeth not to be stood upon , it is enough to point at it, that no nation tdtkh 
doth dot directly proiess arms, may look to have greatness fail into tbair tmtuha, 
and on the other side'it is a most certain qraefe of time, that those states 
tinua long in that profefsion (as the Romans and Turks principally l^ave ^one) do 
wonders; and those that have professed arms But for an have notwithstanding 
comtAonly attained tha** greatness hi that age w^ich niaintaiTU^ then! lOrtg after, 
when dieir profession and exercise oi arntfc hath groi^ru to 
•Of the ti uo grcdtuebs tA kmgdutns and estates. ' 
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if wo have directed attention to a contest between iyro n^tieos^ in 
which the party that far excelled in the acquisitionSroiF knexfjedgc aad 
the rehnements of taste sank irrecoverably beneath the superior force 
of an antagcHiist^ that did not originally possess an shore of the 
resources, which may be mad^the elements of poM^iv and had the ad¬ 
vantage only in point of military capacity—it is not, that we under¬ 
value the beneticial influence of general science and literature in 
strengthening the faculties anjl refining the feelings of the ]Aind>in 
multiplying as well as purifying the sources of human enjoyment* and 
ill giving man a fairer elevation in the scale of existence; but jit ia» 
because we urish tliat these blessings should be made permanent uod 
secure to the people of £!ngland, and that we, of these kingdoms/ who 
already enjoy them in a high de^ee, may have them in a still higher* 
It is for this reason that we would not give any countenance to a 
sion, which, by impressing the public mind with an idea that the sup«<. 
port of an army is not necesso^ for the preservation of our indepen¬ 
dence and power, might lead the way to a ram^ descent from onr pre¬ 
sent lofty position among civilized nations- We do not here contem¬ 
plate merely the loss of our colonial empire as a consequence of our 
not maintaining a regular military force, hut we carry our view on to 
the possibility of an event, which in our very last great war was among 
the objects, that occupied much of our anxiety, ana against which the 
nation thought it necessary to make instant and direct provision. Was 
not Na])oleon deterred from attempting the execution of his threats of 
an invasion of Britain, chiefly, by that noble display of military tire- 
parution, which told him that his arrival on our shores, even could he 
accomplish so much^ would be the commencement of a struggle in a 
hostile country, where his forces would have the advantage neither in 
numbers, nor discipline, nor courage? Had not our countrymen on 
that occasion answered the call to arms so promptly and unanimeusly, 
might not the same man, who humbled Vienna, and Berlin, and Ma¬ 
drid, have made the capital of England too, stoop to his dominion^ 
even “ despite our watery wall ?’' And who coula have removed the 
yoke^ whicn iti such an event would have subjected all Europe ? Aud^ 
need we ask, whether such a state of political bondage is favourable to 
the devolopement of genius or the expansion of the human mind? In 
Greece, tlie effects m the Macedonian conquest were soon visible in 
the decline of the national literature and the degeneracy of the na¬ 
tional character. Under the Roman yoke, indeed, she still continued 
the school for the sciences and yet was it by the immoital pro¬ 
ductions of the days of her independence and glory, rather than by 
any displays of remaining genius, that she became tke ol^ect of at¬ 
traction to cultivated minds. Along with her liberty, Greece seems 
to have lost much of her capacity mr intellectual progress; in fact, 
she tbenceforth gradually retrograded, gnd, though nothing but the 
waves of such a barbarian inundation as deluged- the Homan empire, 
could have completely waslied away all traces of her past magnificence 
of ^nius or elegance of taste, vet had she long* before felt that a 
country which lies prostrate at tne foot of another power, is not the 
soil where science thrives,, or the vts flourish, or t}ie spirit of improve¬ 
ment advances to maturity. ^ * 

Did we not know, that intellectaal superiority is no proof of high 
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his i^sidence at l^iebes. When at length xn> 
terllaF^ifiAtOTS bed ^ subtided beneath his undisputed supvamacy, and 
enmi^ ^om abroad had b^en partly repelled by force, partly disarmed 
by*b6Bfcy, hfe tras at Mb^rty td apply himself to the <3onsoliddti<m of hk 
pow^ i and ih the ihholuhoti, not to disband his army, which had now 
rea'^ned a'high pitch'of disdipHue, ire discover proofs of that political 
sa^Ayty,fei; whic^i’he was not less distinguished than for his military 
gehids, Thi? force, *the earliest tfiodel of a standing army with which 
auth^htic history makes us acquainted, was in reality the great means 
which he raised the ^ower of Macedonia to such un elevation. 
EVei* in a condition to carri into effect the suggestions of his ambition, 
and 'node of his edetnies having made any change in the old system 
wbith madd it a wot‘k of long preparation to put an army into a state 
of efficiency, he had mostly the start of his competitors in the held, 
anjd^hften tile first intimation which Greece received of his encroach* 
that whfoh brought news of his success. 

It required the exercise of no great discrimination in the Athenians 


to'^fhee the UscendCiicy of Philip to its true source. Demostlienes per- 
^letdmiy reminds his countrymen, that nobody need wonder at the suc¬ 
cess’'bt ode, who, being 5n a constant state of readiness for action, 
bubhAM nd' ootk^unitv to escape, and by the rapidity of his move- 

1 . He contrasts the negli- 
the vigilance and activity of 
theiV jendfoy; tdfe thfem that Philip would never have risen so high, 
had' th^ taken “from him' a* lesson of conduct*—had they prepared 
theififierVes for the field of battm with the same readiness as for the 

_ill- , .,.1 1.4 .1. .t»l. . . ___1. . «■ 

use of muintatn* 
representations, 
exagge'mted estimate of the 



coast of Macedonia, and affording every facility* for ita illVftSiOnj|rWere 
advantages of sucii importance as might have enabled her, even sibgle- 
handed, to oppose, perhaps, an insi^rable obstacle to the accomplish¬ 
ment of his ambitjous projects. The deficiency of her military pre¬ 
parations, however, rendered it Impossible for her to derive much 
benefit from what otherwise would have become fruitful sources ot 
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power. Her negligee ji^ thb respect ie wie^cp&dble. knew 
that an nriny wat the ir^iunent by which P^ip had ac^mnUshed 
every thing--r-she‘hard long felt her want of one; fSx&r fund> 

the property q£ the btatei would have defrayed the exp^^ of its aup* 
port> without tl^e necessity of new taxes^ at least to an^>greef eAient> 
and she had a faithful monitor, ^ose eloquent nppeaU^to her sense of 
duty and interejBt might have roused the most w^i^thless or the most 
imprudent. rT?hat the Atheniaos, upder such circumstanoe> abound 
have persisted in the tajeetion of we only means which could ef^ct tjbo, 
salvation of their country> because, forsooth, the adoption of them 
would have int^fered with^their honour or religion ? npj but-—tn^ir 
dramatic entertainments, is a melancholy p:(v>f that the hinhest^ in¬ 
tellectual cultivation does not secure to a people those moral qualities, 
wliich constitute true dignity of character; or permit them forthwith 
to dispense with the services of a body of men, in whom strict and 
rigorous discipline serves to counteract the enervating influence of 
habits, which prevail in a luxurious and eflfeminate age. 

The period of extreme civilization is, indeed, precisely that, when it 
is most necessary for a nation to give a part of her population a military 
education. The classic writers of antiquity betray no ignorance of the 
philosophy of history, when they deauce the oecline of states and 
empires from the accumulation of superabundant wealth and the con¬ 
sequent increase of luxury and refinement. This state of things, how¬ 
ever fitted to difluse a taste for intellectual pursuits, has a tendency to 
destroy that manly spirit and energetic character which is best promoted 
by a life of hardship and severity. A change of this description was 
necessauly prejudicial to the army in times when, «o peimancnt force 
beik^ maintained^ levies for the emergency were made from among the 
population iiidiscriminately, and soldiers, in consequence, brought with 
them into the held no other qualities than what coiibtituted the national 
chaiactcr. But though the hibtorianeOf Crrecco or Rome vvere Justified 
in considering excessive opulence instrumental to the decline of empires, 
the author of the present day, who would argue that any of those 
states which have sunk or fallen in the last or since the commence¬ 
ment of the present century, owed its misfortune to the profusion of 
its wealth, would subject his reputation for political judgment to great 
hazard. It is now looked upon as a truism, which can be unknown to 
no one, that the higher the degree of affluence to which a country 
advances itself, the more remote in all probability is its day of declen¬ 
sion. It is not thAt the influx of ricbefl has ceased to be attended with 
the introduction of habits among a people which disqualis^ for a life of 
toil and danger, but because those on the defence ot a country in 
the last resort devolves^'now receive an education to supply that de¬ 
ficiency in soldierly qualities which generally exists in a luxurious state 
of aometjr, and never intermit, even in times of profound peace, those 
duties and exercises which give coolness to the 'i^ind and vigour to the 
arm in^the hour of^action. * 
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The ohmds may drop down titka said ettatesi, 

Wealth may ^eek U3, hut wisdom lUuat he sou^; 

Sought before all (but Low uuhke all else 

We seek on earth 1) ’tis never sought in rain.*’ 

Thb publie has beea leased of late witii Ittgubrious wailiiiga over 
the isaagmary decline ^ aei^ce in Englrad ; aUd while every thing in 
this conntrv la deplorably corrapt> a!i the acts and affairs of foreigners 
are pointea as being flourishing and whdlesomoj an() worthy of muta¬ 
tion .—Crfidat Jui<JB^s ^bou but those perversely bUnd, can 

for aUL mstaut believe assertions made in defiance of commonTsense and 
daily observation? The man wbo, in, the face of the increasing spread 
of int^igence> and the pro^rity everywhere manifested can assert 
that Kwwl^e is decayingi must be too limited in his views to per¬ 
ceive the eviorace of reason. Tis partly true, that many of those who 
have been educated at the public expense, and maintained in academic 
bowery'" for the sole purpose of exciting intellectual study, have been 
incapable of carrying abstract theories to the required standard; but, 
because they have failed in their duties, is the whole English nation to 
be stigmatized ? This is building a pyramid on a point instead of a 
base, with a v^eance;. Commercial activity, political i^ntroversies, 
and a spirit for enjoyina independence by employment, have bad a 
great and very proper ianuence in keeping the majority of our gentiy 
from the mazes of nieta{diysicsand infinitesimids; but look at the conr 
dition of our arts and manufactures, our implements and instruments,* 
our docks> piers^ and rail-roads; our various philosophical institutions, 
the trial slups now cons^ucting on enlarged principles by sailors; Uie 

depeea measuring in India; tbe trigonometrical operations in Ireland; 
and our extensive naval and military surveys ;~look at these, we 
repeat, and then demand whether our science can possibly be on tlio 
demine ? As to tbe national character, we need be but lit^e apprehend 
sive of it, while we have to boast such names as enrich itsj archives, 
from Newton, Bacom ^d Boyle, to those of Wpllaston, Young, and 
Davy; from liiocke, J^ilton, and Sbakspeare, to Dryden, Pope, and 
Byron. We are conscioui^ that a notion of tbe prodigious superiority of 
tlm present age over all others, is an article of faith very pernicious to 
improvementft aud are now merely desirous of showing that England 
bae not degenerated, but that tbe uspfui and tangible .points of philo¬ 
sophy are more widely spread l^ian ever they were before* We may 
even soar still higher in the department which ha/s been principally 
arraigned, and ask with confidence whether the mantles of Fiainsteecl, 
Halley, Bradley, and Haskelyne, are not most appropriately worn by 
Fond, Iferscbelj Airy, and several others of our contemporaries Pxx-iand 
also whether we cannot proudly boast a galaxy of splendid names in 
chemistry, electricity, botany, geol<^y, and all the various branches of 
natural philosophy, as well as in*every ramification of literature and 
the fine arts ? * \ 

The hacknied method of contrasting countries as to mental enii- 
nence, is not always ^t^er just or generous, and we have given in to 
the example only to point our confidence in any comparison that can be 
made- Knowledge is bubservicnt to the ends of humanity at large, 
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and the advantages ^ of a discovery a^e whether it is brought 

forward in Kent or Kamschatka. Delambre, in the fine ^hge on 
lyiaskelyne^ which be delivered in 1813 to the institute of F/ancc, 
observed with ei^ual liberality and judgment— 

** Since the establishment of a Bo^d of Longitude in France, the obser¬ 
vatories of Paris and Greenwich have been conducted on nearly the same 
plan^ and furnished with similar instrUmeinks collections of eoservatiohs 
are annually published, irhich serve to verify each other; and when the 
clouds which overshadowed ope of tile observatories have not equally ex« 
tended to the other, the deficiency is supplied. The communication is 
uninterrimted and the obligations reciprocm: if our tables are in a great 
measure mtindedon the English, Observations, the English observations are 
partly founded on our tables; bat the loet of theae tables have been cor¬ 
rected by an equal number of French and English observations/' 

Now this is speaking in proper language and bearing, and we should 
be happy to think that this interchange of good offices was likely to 
last: but the recent sudden abandonment of thdir pursuits by the 
French philosophers, for politics, places, and pensions, augurs no such 
•result. Nor is it a fair juxta*position to place the progress of science 
in England on the same scale as that in France. In the one nation it 
is a part of the state machinery, in the other science emanates from 
ils votaries, and from the unassisted exertions of private individuals; 
and all the pay and all the honours on the one hand, have not given ft 
more than an equality with the other. For ourselves, we highly esteem 
ilie geometers of that nation and we relish its chompaigne; but we are 
not rabid admirers of every thing French. We think the world at 
large as much indebted to the institution of the Royal Society, as it 
j>rofesses to be to that of the Institute of Paris ; and we are quite 
certain, that with all the alleged faults of the former, the latter would 
do well to copy its mode of prompt publication.t We even prefer our 
system, tvitli all its abuses, of electing independent fellows, to the me¬ 
thod of pensioning retainers on the French plan, and who, as the Bishop 
of Blois assured us, were put in or dismissed just like mere custom-house 
officers. Let them advance as they can, and may we be ever ready to 
co-operate in any good undertaking: bnt, without depreciating the 
labours of a splendid few. We trust comparisons are in our favour as 
yet; for if we do not evince equal delight in public museums with our 
neighbours, we can copy inscriptions better than thpse were done at 
Amyoloe, and open tumuli with more integrity than those at Sigifeuin 
were ransacked ;'«^e feel assured oUr ships can find St. Helena if bound 
thither jf our navigators know which side of the line they are upon, so 
as to apply right declinations to their altitudes, though a d'Angos 
would beat us at manipulating a comet, and feeding a lizard with two 
heads; none of our commanders would wish for silver compass-needles 
to guard against rust; we are confident that our seatnen would never 


* He might have added by the same artists, for the transit instrument at Paris 
was made by Eamsden; a mural quadrasft by Bird, and another by Sisson; a 
/ouith si^tor by Qraham, and several ^ telescopes by Ramsdee, Hersdielj and 
Dollond/ • 

i* See the Philosophical Transactions, published this very month. It contains 
no less than four papers on Physical Astroiujmy, one on l^deSj^and two of experi- 
meatol teseorcltes in Electricity,—all of wluA have been printed nearly as fust as 
tho paj)€rs were read. ** 
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WMMV&f like the Wtetohes <Mt tdft ef the Me^ 

Wd out* in ^dl d<e Variouef braneheb of ^efhl knoAV- 

¥«• WsAseA thi* iCaftkj ftj^d pOwer^ and hftppineso’of J^ngland far 

^j*Tlitet(Dne or*t\t*d men of exalted talents^ and ^ may add, of amiaUe 
diapositidin, should given way fa an eapatle view of matters^ is a 

sub^t of deep iPegt*et; but only risibility and contempt are excit^ by 
die ps^Udo-eeieiitinc cuts who^ hearing the mastiffs' bark; tun ytlping 
in their whke. It is true that on e^tal abstruse points of mathematics 
our neighbours have latterly forereached upon us, as well as in some 
of the aubde Vesults of chemistty i but it does not therefore follow that 
either is in utter rwglect chta or that the couhtry is indifferent to 
die progress of knowledge. It is somewhat temerarious in those who 
nail sotnmeh more thah they work,^ produce their own glimpses of 
khowledge as the^ule of perfection j and because some of oUr saWied 
idldi^ have n^leoied the lunar, planetary, end cometary thOoifes to a 
fault. Or rather to a crime, the practical tact of lmndTedS‘ of U^fnl 
madiematieians arfd astronomera is to weigh as notbtng: On abstract 
mair or two in a cOntbry, is as tnany as the intellectual spOcula^bns of 
the wcsrld require, and the hOppineSa, prosperity, and glory of a 
country is best promoted by iihe spread of scientific and Hterhry spirit 
which so singularly distinguiAh Great Britain. We Ore*also giavoly 
assured that mir noblemOn do not cultivate science; but he who would 
say they are not better fitted for intellectual enjoyments, as a body, 
than ahy other of similar rank in Europe, should have Mr. Burchell to 
feply to him. We will admit that our government has not Bone its 
duty towards its most deserving cliaracteis, that it has been retniss m 
reiVarding them, and that in the formation of Boards, tVhetliet for 
longitude or light-houses, or other purposes, they have ever evimeed a 
purblind partiality for absurdity. But we call for a fur stateHient; 
Intich, Veiy much, has been achieved by this same government, a^i is 
specially evinced by its costly Voyages of discovery, the objects of taSte 
purebam for museums, and the establishment of observatories iii the 


southern hemisphere j and if it has occasionally mistaken quacks for 
men of merit, and permitted the illustrious names of Wollaston, and 
^^att, and Davy, to remain undistinguished by them, it has rather 
been for waht of proper advisers than frem in^spo^tiou to act ri^tjy. 
Yet the nation at lar^e has ^ot participated in this coldness towaras 
their leaders^aiheU, lyith intrepid contempt &( tmthjrijt has been loudly 
bruited thati while all otheH nattonk ^tivated the arts of peace, 
Enghoid alone la^ed astern.* i 

' Aa mutable proof of ihete^ising ^lirtt for knowledge, in ‘dnb de- 

n nt of the p^6ple, is ‘dffbraed by 'the. rei^t d^put^s 

k AM^nac/ a wot'l^ mdy be deep^j^j^, mgrt 

betiefidal podn of all the practical Results of asf:rohoiny;, and wmcli 
hSh dM6''thdliB''for the advancement of navi^tidp l^ah all wd^dther 
pdt t<^etber;^^d nav{g;atlon Thay’fe kd^ftl^ 'ia'd h%h 
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pr0ce4i|pcy itL Ur<tnim by piMnm 

of the eircum^onbeft tenets of mere^ ut^itsHswtlbirtv Forums very 
important mtjonaljundertaking the* public arcipriiipift^/ind^tedlttD 
the zeal of Dr. Ma&kelyne. This intelligent astrcnMU^f hsArJt^seen 
the benefit the ephemeris p^ected^ Csjl^ b^t ^whiM Ehe 
latter could not get adopts in Irance, proposed ib'4tUllxnofO>0Omnreh 
hensive Mfork;(Cod in July 17^5^0 Bmd of l^ongitudoi^^h^tat 
the Admiralty/ in which Mesers.rWitohell, X^yons^ Welest>.Map^iiti 
and Duiuthorne were appouxted ooidputers»r^all men ^ho db^gu&bed 
themselves |n endeuvov^ing to proinote the lunar znetbod of .finding 
the longitude at sea. It was for the promulgation of this impoztant 
pr<d>lem that the Doctor ^^8 principally interested; he fumiahed 
the most correct data as elements^ and gave general ditoctions for tbe 
employment of themf At leng^^ in 1767i tha work,was lanncbedi 
ai)d ^ough it introduced a new sera in navigatiop^it wos meat boldly 
received! by men who confided in their crosshtta^ and^composs^ the£^ 
latitude and look-^out; and who knew nothing of the heteroolite ap> 
pulses of the moon. Smollett, who then held th^itiller of the 
tjjcal Review, and was supposed—as a bit of a sailor*—4o> know some- 
thipg ^about it, sneered at the “ very e 3 ;trpord|ijnary performance,'’ as 
one which was quite unnecessary. The idea of correcting refraetton on 
account of the barometer and thermometer, reminded of a scheme 
which a man proposed for ascertaining the most advantageous time^ 
depending upou the different pressures of the atmosphere, for purchas¬ 
ing .diamonds, and such other jewels as are usually sold by weights 
He ^id that an ingenious mariner, upon ins^^cting the Nautical 
Almanac, reuiarked that in very long voyages the precepts there de*^ 
hvered might pobably be of use, with regard^o tbe determination of 
the longitude; but, in short trips to sea, he apprehended they would 
be altogether useless, because the voyage would, certainly be ended 
before ,the necessary calculation could possibly be made. And of thd 
testy critic’s own opinion we may produce s, sample 

VVith regard to the utility of the work before us, as air astrooomlcld 
ephemeris for facilitating the calculations to be used in detettidniDg 'the 
longitude at sea, by an observation of the spp^r^t dittance of the igoon 
from the sun or a fixed star, ue think it uUf proxo of ,vexy liftle service t# 
the mariners, on account 9 f the difiiculty and proa^iqus labour attending thif 
Operations required to produce the dfecessary correctfoUa; not to mentiqr^the 
coUfused and almost unintelligible "methM in which they are deS^ibdA 
Ikit granting it ncbre otherwise, what a^ntage could bo gained, enot kU 
these tedious and dpercse ealcnlations were m^e, to obtoto tke^corM^og 
of perhaps only a few seconds, when, at the same tinto, the v^ niethod of 
tajl^ngf t^e di^anpe^^ ahovementioned is, ia opr opinion,much 
gre^r va^^U^ (uppu ijn optical accjount) acceding tb ^h®,different 
iatiiddos ^ wmcli!tne.ob 8 erver shall happen to pe 8 ituate 4 > thap oli the cor>« 
i^et^i&n^nbtbliied'ny me'opliemeiis put t^ethOt cfui possibly ^mpensSjie?'^ 

desire# by a WwledgerCff th^cycle of I^IetoUA and 

the icJmn^ 4 ^ Gi^k year in^r<^uced by Jl^hltua, it is well 
bUshed that the J^^ptians and Arabians used Diaries « and it may be 
inferred that the Isiac table, the chlandars of I^ome, the Anglo* 6 ax;on 
c}(^s/ftn4‘ihe 'primstpekk, ^ero the^r Uneal^d^ltceiid- 

from renting i^iber to supeyttit^pus »redjption», 
and observances connected wit^ agricultural t*outine,i had butjjuie 
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vciatjidnship to ocientifio dosid^rats. 0lill> fong befi^ Hbt apf>dihr{mce 
o£l^2ddutical Alnumae^ lieva l»id^>acat e^faemerid^ fet' ^her giving 
diftecUyi or foraishing tke means <of dediuang by aaftT eftlculation> the 
state of the heavens for any instant of time, tnttik any point of the 
earth's surface*: but they were neither cotiiprebensive^ nor of the re¬ 
quite preoisitm* So £sir back as 147S> Bernard WalthcT) a rich citizen 
of Nuremberg, eni^ed Muller, sumamed Begiotnontanus, to publish 
an ephemms ; and it was continued till 1506. Other countries succes¬ 
sively followed this brilliant example at individual aeal, and produced 
works of varied import. Of these the most respectable was the Con- 
noissance des Temps/’ which was first drculaied in 1679,-^but as its 
uses were of a general appliotfrion, the Abb4 Hngt4 undertook an 
almauac nf a inora particmar tenobr; he followed up rids enterprise 
alone during four years, but was then obliged to abandon it. The 
first almanac in this country, it is generally admitted, appears in the 
year-book of Henry the ^Seventh, or about fifteen yeara after that of 
Nuremberg. But the late Mv. Jackson, of Exeter, says,^'* I have 
in my possession an almanac made in the reign Of Edmira the Hiird, 
of parchment, being about one hundred and forty years pior to Mul- 
Ur’sj not in the usual fem of a sheet, or a book, but in separate pieces, 
folded in the shape of a fkt stick, or lath/ in the S4xon fosbioo; it is 
porfflctl|r fiu^iftnd exhibits the best specimen of ancient numi^nds I 
Imve yet met wkh/' 

After the appearaaoe of Dr. Maskdiyne’s publioation, tl^e ^ Conneis- 
oance" was modelled npon*tbo same pan, and a vw friendly inter- 
QOurae eauied bet^veellMthe S^readh saraUs and the Boctot^MheV sup¬ 
plying him lyith tables, and he, in return, furnishing them with calcu¬ 
lations ; and it is probably owing to this amic^Ie correspondence, that 
our astrcmooiera have lodred more' to available computation ahd obscr- 
vanda, than .to the biulding of tables therefriim; and it is a hldractcr- 
istic of the two nations, that the French have usimlly depended niorc 
t^n theory than practice, while wo have followed tfao contrary bent 
almost to an ^treme. Blessed be those tabulating geniuses who 
clear away obstacles, and lighten the balance of computation,«>^but 
without at all undervaluing such services, we confess we do not plaCc 
tiiem in the first rank of physical science, any more than we should 
those most useful pioneers of literature, the compHers of dictionaries, 
fn the van of animors. AlthoughVe woul,d not expressly hire them 
into our establishments, we enWisia no great horror of seeing foreign* 
era wear these numerical tramifiels; and we have evdr felt ^atod 
the munificent conduct of our govmroiBent towards Euler aUd^Mayer, 
has given enoouraging indueements to a useful elats of mathematicians, 
wbQ, foom having fewer active eagagOmentt thau most Engli^l) gen- 
tioBien mast encounter, haVe full Imsmre for fhq e^ploymq^ tie 
Industry of the Frendh and i^riuan computers^ pru owplj^Jttho solar 
imd lunar tables; but eveu ip them the theory 
pally confirmed by the nnmerout and aocutate obseDv^ns ^ takcil at 
f]lreenwich iaspig a Jong aeries of jeam, with thmgveiitest skills and 
the best instruments extant. Gfoofi observations^ ss^'^thnse fUr-- 
nished by Bradley and Maskelytie^ af^ naquestfou^ly^he Yotiqridation 
of all astronomy, as they affiMd the only jueft ddtkftmA cal¬ 

culus of the theorist can deduce wyusfftu or iniereSling^resnlt: but to 
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render tbem available to the hdgbt they were then carried^ required 
the very people who supetiatendedy^for i£ imaeeompaiaied 1^ mathe¬ 
matical acquirements, the art of obseryins is merely a mechaaichl ope¬ 
ration. As the* Nautical Almanac is nlways publbhed tihc months 
before the Connoissanoe des Temps, the French hate bem railed 
against for copying some of the d^ails upon an altered meridian. Now, 
as the work is avowedly grounded ia great measure upon their tables, 
and they are satisfied ot its accuracy, we can perceive no ^oed reason 
why they should not avail thereof; and we cordially join in 

the petulant reproof of our friend Arago, who, on being twitted with 
this practice, replied," S'il y a du mferite h servir d'exeraple aux autres, 
il y en a peut-gtr© plus encore h ne pao o'en vantcF soi-m^me " Prom 
such premises it will be seen that these two publications, instead of 
being so frequently pitted against ^ch other, should he regarded as 
brethren; and we hope they are yet destined to continue, for many 
centuries to come, the inestimable services which they have rendered 
to Geography, Navigation, and Astronomy; and that they may also 
continue to grow with the growth of knowledge, aad strengthen with 
* its strength. 

We should have mentioned the Board of Lmimtude in 1714, as an 
institution which does peculiar honour to Great Britain; nor was the 
examplq followed till June when the French established an ad¬ 
mirable improvement upon onrs, as one of the most e^ectual means of 
raising the scientific character of their marine, and thereby “ ^toafifer 
la tyrannic Britaunique.’^ It is supposed that our idea of making l<m« 
gitude a national concern, was biassed by the miserable loss m Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel’s ships, because one of reasons for proposing the 
bill for rewarding the discovery of the longitude says, that a know¬ 
ledge of this point would have saved the fleet. For the objects which 
were propq^ed, and ends gained, we may refer to M. Gregoire’s report 
to the National Convention, at the opening of the French Board* 

Presqoe touted les nations qut fr^uentent la mer, ont ouvert des c6n- 
cours relajbifs aux longitudes; mais rien n’dgale ce qu’it fait TAngleterre k 
cot ^ard* 

mille sept cent quatorze, a Londres, fut forme un comite auquel on 
appela les plus grands hommes de cette coutrfe: Newton dtait du nombro* 
C'est 1^, dit Fleurieu, qu'on fixa les liniites do I'erreur; et apxen U delibe¬ 
ration dti comito, le parlcment publia un bill solemnel, pour inviter les savai;is 
et les artistes de touted les nations d s'occuper du probl^me des lon^tudes: 
un prix de vingt mille livres sterlines fut propose pour celui qu{ trouverait 
la longitude a unMemi depd pres. , 

[rautres sommes tnoins consid^ables furent asri^nfes, tant pour de^ 
tiibles oolaires et lunaires, quepour des d^uvwtes taoitm knportaates. 

C*^rl^erie, la m^anique, la g^qm^rie, I’astrooomio, eat dispute la 
gloire ae tesoudre ce problime: touted se ,8ont assure ^ droits a la gratis- 
ttide des Aj^ibns. Tandis One Tastronomle perfecti<n^ai^ sea tn^thodes pour 
mesure^ de la lune aq soleil et aux ^toiles, ce qui lui donne la 

diif6«nce*des'']^epraien8,1’horlogerie exdcutoit les montres marines, d^ont 
rid6e n’^tait pas nouve, maladont rapptication IVtalt. 

Lq gouiveraeinent Anglais accorda des sommes eXovbilantes, soit poor 
faire i^rimer les nouvelms m^^dle,Mit pour r^oompenser &rd, R^s- 
den, ct.surtQut^Harriaon, dont les montree farent easayees avec suc^ dans 
mvers voyages aux, Barbados et a la Jaujaiqpe/' / 

Some of the ol4 seamen did, not aft<^ther relieh the new " leger- 
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dem^ln/’ as it was called j on4 i^ecsUtioujs £i>nd 

. ■ t " 

fcti(^^ of th« 

^dbilities^ and 
^oraelos. Nor 
»tt!0nQmical]r« 


whiQjif 

Os lu(c^ to be often nght as wrongs were x 
was ws all^tbe i^alaaNe art of l^itfg was 


blood lettiiPg lb regulated by tbe quarters of toe mowj cathartics 
are recmmebded ^^wben the moon is in trine^ or sestUe aspect with 
Venus, decreasing in any of th^se three signsi^ Cancer, SctHrj^, or Pieces; 
because when a moist m a moist sign hath audii ao a^ct^ the 
humours in the body are tnen stirred/’ To promote this enact pre¬ 
paratory medicines are proposed whilst the moon is in iiira, 

mr Aquarius** An emetic, to be quite effectual) must be when 

the moon is in Ariex^ Taurus, or Capricorn ; and know Aat l^e aspects 
of thO moon with«<9a/unt or Mars, or the moon in Leo^o^^t to be 
eschewed in the taking of zqedicines." 

litis, however, tb<^a a somexvhat numerous, was not tho select 
class I and Dr. Moskelyne had the satisfaction of seeing bis nautical 
stars nniversalj^ adopted,^and his scheme matured, in the most grati¬ 
fying matraer. l!lie almanac obtained general circidation, not only as 
a marme, but also as an astronomical ephemeds, and the objects, ar¬ 
rangements, and rigid accuracy of its execution, became the subject of 
warm eulo^; added to which) many valuable papers were occasion- 
subjoined, which were directly or indirect^ connected with its 
genial contents, and principal object, De Dalabde ren^rked, that 
this work, so important for navigation, is Calculated with a'serupujous 
prerinon, throimh the zeal and munificence pf the £nglii& GoVern- 
mCbt* * • • I^ver had so many persons hden emplpyea, so much 
tSeofS, or so much expense been incurred for epbemmlddb, ncr had 
ihcre ever been any so important before to calcidate.” Bode declared 
it to have been the parent of the almanacs of Milan and B^Hn, which 
resbectively' appeared in 1778 und 1776* Laplace thouj^t^lm piibli- 
catsott ofit a most interesting astronomical epoch ; and the cekorated 
and sdentifiC Piasai,* in tire 79th volume of the Fiulo$ophical'Trana- 
action^, '^ys, diat be made of the elements which the^ Nautical 
Almanao rUmished him with, ''that being a work the most perfect of 
its kind that eV'er appeared/' ^ ^ ^ 

This was the purifying position which our ba^maal e^ffiemeris 
maintained for hsuf a century; and botk astronomers and seamen 




Jbrwgbt on 4L neceouty for ita. advandi^ ^ ratio 
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ha4 not occurred to Dr« Maakelyne, for tbou^ be emjfWtlj alludes in 
bis first preface, to astronomy and na^rigatioti, it is evideiit ^om bis 
ei^erness to enable inarlners to find their longitude, at that he 
wished the asfro|ioimc&l to be subordinate to its opticalfor 
he says, speaking of the lunar observations, Tne difflcoltv and 
len^h of the neceatotr^ calcdlations seemed the only ob^ti^es to 
hinder them from becoming of general use, to remove which thU ephe-^ 
meris was made*' When be ^rote this he could not hare conjee* 
tured that so different a field of talent would open; and that his 
recommendation of telescopes of twenty feet focal length, aa the most 
proper for observing the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, would so soon 
appear preposterous. Nor was this tifc worst: it was latterly found 
that the work fell off in correctness, that the predicted phenomena 
were much fewer than at first, and that several errors had been 
allowed to creep into its pages, and take up their abode. Respectful 
represeotatidns of these defects were made, iu the proper quarter, 
but unfortunately the erudite philosopher wh^ was charged with 
the superintendence, was deeply interested in various other pursuits, 
and unlike Maskelyne, who created talent, he entertained the erro* 
neous notion that the Nautical Almanac sliould be suited to the com¬ 
mon rather than the intelligent mariner. We ourselves personally 
requested of him to grant an extension of the list df occultations of 
fixed stars by the moon, because it alTords a beautiful and enticing 
system of measuring arcs of the meridian. But this and other solici¬ 
tations were received with a chilling coldness, and the attempts to 
mstify the several omissions were of the feeblest import imaginable. 
Two adverse parties were thus originated; the one defending things 
as they existed;" and the other attacking them tooth and nail," as 
being altogether a national disgrace. Both were wrong: ou the one 
hand it 17 unquestionable that the negligences were highly blameable, 
and on the other, the publication was too broadly abused. An official, 
whese scientific wants ore stored in a nut-sbell, and whose authority 
for the assertion is most questionable, told a wondering House of Com¬ 
mons that the Nautical Almanac bad become a by-word amongst the 
literati of Burope. An astronomer, rushing forth in a more expeu«> 
sive suit of armour than the official's, made a furious tilt at the super¬ 
intendent, and smote him on the hip. The pseudo-geometer of the 
Court Journal entered the arena with an assurance that the later pub¬ 
lications were })ut reprints of the old ones; and the editor of the 
Nautical Magazine* picking up a broken lance, innocently informs us 


* We wiab this editor abundaut circulation and a cargo of ^icceis,—but to 
ensure them*he mutt'approach questions of science with more defcience. He 
thftiks'tbe letter of an ononytaout and silly Yankeb, who wishes to rob England 
of aax inveiitliMi, must be ** interesting to naval readers,** This absurdity rt 
tracted irtfsk the Portsmouth HenUd, uid psuporm to show bow one Mister OmI- 
frey, q df Philadel{^U, was tnendiw a first-fioor window, and how with a 

piece or ^rase In each hand, he saw a double refiecdon. Pariuriunt monies / The 
happy glaziOr fbfthwitb darted througl^the streets exclaiming*^* I*ve got itj*— 

** the deponent gives die ^resdonHn cacOphenmeKBwnsh, 

fljgsem vra Wve tso doubt that Old Petty shouts ouv the vedlable^il^ntbm' ftma, 
vIBoh even a O^rAfooudiy repeated Ardiimedes. Vbatwdthk wb- 
mate of Franklin, and Francis the fish-eatdU fiBond ?- ^ XHaiMe reAaoidoflr^edfl no 
more make a quadrant, than a dov^ of garlic can cook a French dinner. Tt» be 

U. S. JouRK. No, 44, July 18112 x 
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that in the observatory ibe Nautical Almanac was next to tiseless,^ 
and that since the death of Dr. Young, this national (»tiblicatSon had 
fallen liittP disrepute, arising ftonli the numerous errora which have 
been found in it, V manifest BxaK of navzoatobs !** Now, 

the Rev. B. i^heepshankB, whose gratuitohs gift: of a planetary ephe-^ 
mens to the astronomical wwld, stamps at once his re^rd for science 
and his proficiency therein, haa declar^ that he esteems the Nautical 
Almauac as one of the very best pub^catiooa extant* Aixd Profewor 
Airy, decidedly one of the most acemete and eompreheosive geometers 
of the day, expressed himself thus in 18B9 

‘‘This is the only occasion in ^lu<ihl^ have jtound it necessary to make 
any alteration in the numbert or^he Nantiiml’ Almanac; mid 1 thke this 
opportunity of expressing my ophiion bf this ^n^rsd acMir&cy bf the work 
1 have examined wout 350 ^acea Of the moms^ and perhaps five times that 
number of places of the sun, in suoh a manner that it would be scarcely 
possible for an error of too seconds to escape notice; atid have not found in 
the Almanacs for several years a single iostanoe (except that mentioned iu 
the text,) in which sudh an error appeared to exist. That such ^ wo];k can, 
before comparison with sdme simuar work, or with other calculatiopa re« 
luting to the same sahje^, printed without errors, no person who has had 
any experience in com'plicated ealbulations will e^a^ily believe; in the state¬ 
ment which 1 havp mbde^ 1 subpoSb the corrections usually prihted in the 
next year’s Almanac to be applied^ X know that for sevetal years past the 
Nautical Almanac has been more correctly printed thou before th wa» placed 
under Dr. Youz^s superiutendeixee; I know it is more berrect than 
Schumacker^s tables: and I believe it to be more correct th<m the Connois- 
saneb dea Temps. I have thought it proper to express this opinion, partly 
to cbiTect kn accidental mistatement of my estimation of the respectahUity 
bf the Nautical Almanac, but principally in justice to the metho^y ht tke 
illustrious philosopher by whom that work was lately bonduetdd.'^ 

> i 

And as follows in 1830* 

The observed places of the SuP, Moon, abd Planets, have been com- 

S ared In this volume with their places given hi the new Berlin iBphbhierls. 

ly feason for adopting this work as my standard of compariObn is, that the 
piaoes of the Sun and Moon are given to one place of deeimak forUier than 
in the Nautical Almanac^ and that the places of all the Planets, bioludiag 
the four ^rnall once, given to the same d^ee of.accuraty* With these 
individu^ merits, and witl^ the advantage of uniting them ^ fo the aame 
work, I could not hesitate m conmaring every planetary det^mlaation w^th 
the plabes given there- My debertion of the Nautical Almanac has heen 
occasioned by the imperfectioii of Us plan, khd n’ot vy aHjr^'famt ih the exe¬ 
cution: for 1 have never seen any work Which can bd cbmparM with its 


thetsdkov of the NaUtMi”'has forgotten that the first prindibk mbp^^tmUes 
that the angle cl incidi&oe, whatever be the Intfiiuatlfhi of ray, Ms 

equaL to aha of toflesdbti ? So far back as 1678^ -a r ifi s e riii^g^^pjBdwrat Was 

msdbfor/Dr.r MaJky, from a paper by Newton, and •theiiawstadeafVf^Habley, 
wh^ was p au|leiior jAkedtAcation. of similar ^ni^less foHowafi? it 9 dud sUs^is the 
iastxu^^fwh^, with jbbeimprovemeatt*bf^MaskelynA8aAPeter^XhdlDndin 17 ^, 
and^el^ofj^iWd%j^htoaefiwedUs^ws«nttoteqHas«iUih XkiifaHaii 

iifrsbgaLfxkpA of NewMa,{Mbok^ sn4IWJ«ykri^^*^i 
qs harfi^befia a 

very Nssti^, tg tjb AmrilWEk i 
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typographioal eerreotnees ia all piartSi and for aCeupieyi in allr respecti> where 
aceuzwy formal a part of the dewgiuv"' m > . « ^ ^ 

These‘manly opinions are here cited* for their firAnititoSS, bdt they do 
not altogetheV^eet the question^ for though there«is a identity 
of interest in much of the detail, still the objdcto of fixed observatory 
mastj in this publication^ be deemed subservient to those of the float* 
ing one. We lind that the Professor cleaved to'a foreign ephemeris on 
account of ihe mperfecttoU qf plari* in oilr own. Now this is pre¬ 
cisely the point complained of^ and what constitutes the besetting shi 
of the late superintendent ;’for the mOst reasonable of the carpers” 
have grumbled rather at the errors of oipisiji 9 i>, than pf cogimission. 
It i^ qn uirquestipnahliq indeed almost a tr;pism, that the a^ysuce 
of navigtition wilt ^way)^ be commensi^ata with the progress of practi¬ 
cal astronomy i the more^ therefore^ these tivo branches are assimilated, 
the greater^ will be the security and confidence of those Upon the path¬ 
less ocean/and the more perfect will become every ramification of 
gefography. Now to effect this, our tetrestrijil philosophers must 
dip a little of theit exclusiveness, and admit the claims of the unprv 
tending nautical dabsters. It was unkind to cast under the table their 
petition for redrCss; and it was absurd to discuss these matters in two 
successive Boards of Longitude, without a single Sailor as a faefo 
member, although the Chemists, Soldiers, Parsons, and Admiralty 
Secretaries who composed them, must occasionally have writlied at 
the questions before them. Even in the reform of 1818, and in the 
attacks which that ill-fated assemblage for the discovery of Iqngitude 
at sea," had to sustain since, there was still the same deficiency of 
professional advice and judgment,—althoqgh, during the vyhole period, 
the nation might have commanded the services of such men as Beau¬ 
fort, Owen, and Hey wood, who were all three resident in or about 
London.” Had such aid been called in, we think we couhl point out 
where poor Old England might have kept a few thousands in her 
pnrsp^ bpt^that^ such is not our object ,—at least for the present. Wo 
must now proceed with our subject, by calling in Mr. Francis Baily, 
an energetic champion of the scientific reform*' party, because his 
profound attaitimentu are matured by judgment; and also because it is 
just to hear the voice of one to whom both the maritime, as well as the 
astronomical public, are under the deepest obligations. In the appen¬ 
dix' to, the well-known volume of fortnulse and tables which be print¬ 
ed and distributed at his own expense, this gentleman opens some use¬ 
ful and forcible strictures with these observations 

“ In the infancy of the science (for the present system of astronomy is of 
no^vervanpient the public were s^ti^ed with’ the meagro details thus 
tho J^autvjal AWna?; a work.which twajs, peirftapa, sufficiently 
we.U.a^pteii ifO ^t,he wants,of astronomersthe tiania of ite e^ablWhmant, 
out Wlfl fav/short of what is roquirj^d^. New dlscoveries^and maw 
modeeriKpheeiivblff—qmo^^ refined analysls^and mmre fanpriwed iasiruments 
—barorgiseO tfoe to new waiMs mi tv» new claims: so that what might bo 
well Ooitfid to thftrlast oeutury, is no longer tolONible ia the preset Ofio. 
fWheiss' h iie science uriSWb w tkesg senUmmistf ^the 

states the cnntiinenv havw long^ seen'this, and 

tiondl eph(AneHai>ft0o(W*4in^ly; aim this tadti^unabbonnt- 

aWy'bbOh* ih of M ihv^ObiiWnaufical 

astronomy, which dMginHDy hfld pi^hcU 
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to^rtAkb tfioM fully of (wbttt H« title impotts) ephemeris. 

Bill it'will not be tlifBcult to show that it is^ not adapted ^ther for one or 
the’other (at least to that extent whifch the ]|>reteitt etato either of naviga¬ 
tion or astronomy dwnands) ; and that it is copstant charge upon the 

nation, without any equivalent advantage to Bci^^ce/' * ^ * 

Whatever may be the future intentic^a of the Governnjent,howevGr^ ijt 
must be evident to the most common ohseryei', that the alterations and im- 
prbvetnentB here suggested would not he altogether for the benefit of astro¬ 
nomy alone,\.fiiiice they beer very powerfully on nAviffation Also. Many 
voyi4;eB of discovery and scientific rAfteart^ have lately been niade, and 
rmkf are still in a state of progress conducted by men-of hig^ scientific 
attaiWents, who are an honour to the country that employs them^ and who 
have the proud and enviable satisfaction of knowing after having 

triumphed in war, they can also s^pe her in the no leBshriWant walks, of 
peace. In fact, there probably never was a period when the Royal Nqyy of 
Great Britain could boast of so many officers so devoted to science, ana so 
proud of promoting its*object8. Many of these, T know, Jamiint the' jiVeseht 
defective Atate of the Nautical Almanac^ and the nfice,m7y'of' referring to 
firoign ephemerides for what ottghi to be contained in our own.* Surely it 
ia of some importance to foster and. keep alive this laudable spirit in our 
na^y, and to afford them every means> for multiplying observatione, whi6h 
in mauy cases maybe absolutely nwessaryfor the s^etyof their ve^els; 
a^^whi^h^ at all events, must inevitably tend to the promotion not only of 
astronomy, also of geography, hydrography, and navigation. ^ 

Besides, it frequently happens that, during those eTtpoditibns, a tempo¬ 
rary landing is made At plAces'either wholly uninhabited, dr'whbste positions 
are but very badly determincdk It is, therefore, derirabley • that every 
facility should bo given for obtaining tlw longitude and latitude of -such 
places in the most expeditious and correct mannerv otherwise one great ob¬ 
ject of the voyage is lost; and the more these means are multiplied, the 
more likcdy are we to obtain a favourable result to our inquiries.^ 

The> subject is, in fact, of so much importance in a xuitionel point of 
viWwy whether we consider it in its relation io the safety ofounnavy, er the 
scientific honour of the country^ , that 1 trust the subject vwill attoaot the 
partieular and serious attention of the Government./ Indeed^atiittight be-a 
fit subject of inquiry in either House of Parliament, whether the funds 
appropriated (from thq public purse) tow&r^ the formation and superin¬ 
tendence of thie'Nautical Almanac, might not be made inoro effective tlian 
they how are : whether a much better work, at a miibh less expanse, might 
not be produced ; and whether, in fact, it might not even be made a source Of 
revenue. The annual sale of the I^autical Almanac is about ‘7000 ; but the 
combined sale of all the other almanacs is nearly a million copies; and 
many of these {rUum teneatis ?) are not much inferior to the present ^tatc 
of ftne. Nautical iUroanac. , It is, J fear, too ^cenerajly supposed that those 
ndnnlar works are composed by men wpo live in garrt^, smd who pander to 


high character and superior attainments, who are not only desirous of im- 

. r • ' < ... . . 4. , I .. 4 Ai * 


witness thq, remarkable fact mentioned by Mr. Soath,'that Capt. Smyth 
fwbflAt eiftpjbyed by the Adndridty in sqri^ng tbe co^iits fn 
was 'oblige to liefer to foreign ephemerides for' iofdnnatiaii "wHibh Wju ‘nor tb be 

M. . ^ I ts-,-j i.iLw* Jj. 
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pro^^ the :Woric9,.|»laoed under their. dineiOtion^, by introducing therein a 
Vfiriety scientMio and astronomicdl fiut4ectS},but.ai|o of^penpving the 

rubbish wbiph annually dishguree.some vqltintes. - they have 

the i7i«a;/&r<^ ,pi!mudlcefi of Uie yuirar to encounter; apd after an ineffect¬ 
ual attempt at audh a refomaation^ they have been obliged to abandou it for 
the present, or, at least, to Batiefythexaaelvee with .a^nui24af improvement/^* 

And here we cannot bat notice en passant, that undue severity has 
been levelled^ against the Careenwich Observations. It is true that a few 
Philomaths, xylm are pnable to' command the leisure which a foreign 
pensionary eP^ovs, would wish them to be given ready reduced to their 
Imnd; and such a step would be hailed as a most desirable improve¬ 
ment. But the routine of an estaldishment must not be altered at the 
will of every passer by, for though the desires of two or three zealous 
astronomers might be met with advantage, we would ever see the 
National Observatory under the full command of the Astronomer 
Itoyal, it beip^ one of the highest intellectual stations in the country. 
In tracing how this place has been fiU^^d ever since its establishment, 
we dad an earnest for lotting it take its own coarse, for its folios have 
formed that fund to which the whole, world owes all the accuracy of 
modern physical astronomy. This is no idle boast: we have perso¬ 
nally heard such philosophers as Laplace, Delainbre, Piazzi, Arago> de 
Zach, Carlini, Caturegli, and lugbirami, acknowledge as much, and 
eulogise them to the skies. Indeed, as to Delambre, in a paper which 
lie read to the Institute of France on the 4th of Jan. 1813, a thne 
when it \y'as npt the fashion in Paris to overpraise any thing English, 
he expressed iupiself with equal energy and liberality. 

He (Maskelyne) made," says this illustrious mathematician, ** a cata¬ 
logue of the stars, not very numerous, but corrected in the most earful 
manner, and which has served during thirty years as the basis of all astro¬ 
nomical ^{uiries. lu sliort, it may said of the four volumes of Observe^ 
tions which’ he has published, that if by any great revolution the works of ' 
all othpr 'astronomers were lost, and this collection preserved, it would con¬ 
tain sufficient materials to raise again, nearly entire^ the edifice of modern 
astronomy, Which oanimt be said of any other collection, because to fl degree 
of correctness seldom equalled, and never surpassed, it unites the advantage 
of a much larger series of observations.^^ ' 

And yet we hear that this national record was asserted, at 096 of 
our pubUc boards, to be "held in scorn and derision throughput 
Europe !*' < Horresca rej^ereus^ We cannot but opine that these 
deriders and ^corners had never dipped into the pages they were 
spitting, at. ... 

Tins brings us again to the hacknied vociferations made by* the 
psdudo-scient^fic mob, as to the incomparable excellence of foreigners 
ov*er"the de^riided English; a cry which has en^ourcg^d some of our 
ardent 0^uc brethren to snatch sprigs from pur laurds. To be sure. 


* About nine or ten years ago, thq editors of Moore’s Almanac began this 
by discarding, the monthly colunan coataining mopuVsuppp^dinfiu- 
eiice *ph,tlw ,s^e*‘4l of the hupoan body, and'as an ^ asi^ertain 


Up)r column. 

The^jiptal is Aoif a 

. rtiUih^ ; besfaes pirat^ editUPOS, 91 Sbout 090*hundred thousand copies and 
two repHhts pf it in Fraugc^-r^one at.J^ulogne and the at Paris HI, 
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the nation to which the human race is indebted for the best practical 
use of liberty of cohsciencie, and a knowle^dge of the doctrines bf gravity 
and t]>e laws of lights the theory of colours^ t^e metalliaa- 

tion of eart|is and tjkhlies, the circulation of the blood, chemical gasses, 
aberration and notation, logarithms, chronometers, steam-Cngines, sex¬ 
tant’s, and fifty other ^ood things to boot, may very well spare a l^nf w 
two from her \Weath. Thus, our very kind friend M, Ajago, with equal 
patriotism and modesty, wishes to grriap the invention of the steam- 

engine for Salomon de Cans ; bht no one cdtr ^otammo the toys of that old 
gentleman without detecting the fallacy bf the clo^hi. Nor will we here 
sliield ourselves under what English jtiri^rudence lias wisely ordained, 
that the invCrttor of A thachihe is he who makes a successful application 
of a particular principle,—a poinf'\vliicli Was memorably decided in the 
important trial respecting the ipttoduction of the Londpn achromatic 
telescopes, ll^strum^ts which proved such stumbling blocks^to the poor 
Due de Chauliiies and a knot of Parisian philosophers—and if the merit of 
steam navigation be not ours, which by the gho>t of Jonathan Hulls we 
verily beb'eve it to be, it must be made over, not to De Jouffroy, but to 
Garay, whd Said to have exhibited a mponr boat at Barcelona in 1543. 
It is much less difficult to suggest improvements than to effect their 
adoption; and some of the claims against British inventions rest upon 
as slight grounds,* as would tlio assertion that our beautiful mode of 
lighting Cities 1^ gas, was borrowed from the " Ex fumo dare lucem" 
of Horace, We advise our loving confrires to continue using our 
cotton machinery,our chain-pumps, air-pumps, spidcr-line-micronieters, 
rail-roads, spherical saws, and all other things which have been brought 
forward in tliis country—and it is of little moment who fir^t thovghi of 
them. How would tney like their own invention—the airy, fragile, 
and almost useless balloon—to be snatched from them ? Yet, in 1070, 
Francesco Lana, a Jesuit of Brescia, very clearly detailed the Vnode of 
managing balloons; and but for his religious poverty, and (as with our 
BacOii when he discovered gunpowder) the apprehension that it might 
be mgtl& mischievous to mankind, he wouhl have tried aerostation him¬ 
self. We fortnefly pointed out the invention of the telegraph as being 
English; and we can show plainly that vve had some notions of the 
properties of a balloon before Lana wrote, and a century and a half 
before the brave Montgolfiers were bom. TUm to the Sainfs Coirt- 
Jbrt tn (he day of death f by the Rev. Dr. John Hewyt, a book published 
in 1658, and at pp. 114 and 115, you will find this notable passage:— 


“ For wherea'» all declamations upon the pitiful state of human nature, 
ought to be so many lively lessons of true humility; and that cloud of mis¬ 
fortunes that showers on their Kead^, bri/».g thCih down as Ipw as the cetitre 
of the earth; on the edntrary, like ballooues frU of *frihd, the more they Are 
pressed down the higher they rise; and ha it happens in the agiUtiou of a 
violeuVtempest, the same wave breaking, makes them sink into (be deeps; 
and keeping It&elf whole and sWelUng, duxies them up again ilito the 
cloudv,” ' • , , 


PrCjocts f!w Ascdnding into the afr have been studied from alT Anti¬ 
quity ; and the Hying pi^n of Archyta^ appears to have bfeeh the 
triuniph of ariclfertt mecfikni^m. Roger Baton aSstites tls hte Oould 
make a machine )'n which A' man cnight convey himself about in the 
atmosphere, like a bird; and the secrete seems^to have consisted of 
thin hollow globes, o$ copper, exhausted of air. Bishop Wflkirfs givei 
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a distinct bint cf the principle of a Montgolfier, bis guessing that' 
ancient autoipata miglit have been put into n^otion the force of some 
included air, the. powerful refraction, of 'which, he say^ c6hl(I V pro¬ 
duced by a ”lainp, ojr other fire," within the figiie. ^ So^'^thing, how¬ 
ever, was still wanting tp complete these ingenious^^pecnlatidns j* and 
this was what the French supplied, by largely using that h^owledgo 
of the lightuess of indampaable gas, for which they were indebted to 
Cavendish and Black. For this, and wherever they are due/we are 
willing to return,ovr thanks of acknowledgment 3 but we cannot, 
without a “ growl," surreiider our magnificent invention of the niighty 
steam-engine,—especially to a people who are indebted to Hplyrwd, 
an Bnglishman, for the introduction of the ^abian numerab, which 
have contributed so greatly to the extension of the , arithmetical cal¬ 
culus. We do not condemn the French ifor rg^ping whatever. they 
can, having reluctantly been led into^ this tram By those who so unna¬ 
turally undervalue their own soil, and who have displayed more incli¬ 
nation to make charges, than celerity in proving their propositions. 
To be sure, we apply no fluxionary analysis to the construction of a 
cart-wheel, but we can assure our grumblers, that th^y will find a 
larger stock of applicable mathematics brought into every day’s ac¬ 
count here, than elsewhere; and that for one reader in France, we 


can easily produce five in England. » 

Though our space is too limited to enter properly on the subject, we 
cannot but note, that we have not only oflicers holding situations which 
require great, powers of exertion, but that W’e proudly bpast an Admi¬ 
ral's daughter, Mrs. Somerville, as being decidedly at the head of 
accomplished females. This amiable and charming lady has just pub¬ 
lished a work on the motion of the heavenly spheres, which, it is not 
j)resumptiou to assert, could have been written by none other of her 
sex in Europe, and consequently on the globe;—'uay, we even fear 
that numbers of the best educated lords of the creation" will find 


themselves taken aback in the attempt at perusing it, and will have 
cause to regret the not taking in more ballast previous to quitting 
tlieir moorings. It is true that JMadame Chastelet translated the Prin- 
cipia of Newton, and thereby won immortidity; but, in the investi¬ 
gation of abstract truths, that lady could make no pretensions to 
the refined talent pf our enlightened countrywoman, w^ho, in her able 
discussion of the ti'ajectories described by each of the planets round 
the sun, jind of the satellites about their primaries, has handled the 
transcendental analysis—the phrase may be permitted—with the paw 
of a lion. ■ 


But we must return to our jjheme. Fortunately for the best in¬ 
terests of useful science, in the year 1830, the Lords pf the Admiralty 
were draj^i into a more immediate connexion with men of talent than 
they haiMatterly been; and this incident may be wholly ascribed to 
the juSicidua^'appointment of Capt. Beaufort to the ciiaige of the 
Hydrographical Office,—-a department which had been lying fallow 
for years. The lanard now listeped to the notes pf»the tocsin, and a 
resolution was .manifested for pushing the epbeniex'is to, as grpat per- 
feefion could be obtained-^ A cpnimunication was fprthwith opened 
with .t)iat m^i^itoripus young body, %h® Astronomicaf Spqiety,—a ppin- 
mittee, consisting of the first tnatnematicians and professiphaf observers 
of England, was convened, and .the suggestions ^arising out of their 
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* deliberations were ordered to be-adopted from the year ‘1834. We eould 
here disebss seriathH, the various alterations and additions' that were 
inade, .tdgethet with the all^d reasons for emendations which will; no 
doul!)f^ exetci^e great influence over the fbture progress of'haval science. 
B(lt in, order to save spape^.fts well as to prpve, that all 6nr efforts arc 
not cljespised abroad, ^ye prefer giymg a synoptic^ view of the improver 
ments, by translating. it. from the report made to the Geographical 
Society of France, by the Chevalier Bonnes, upon tjie specimen of our 
proposed Ephemeris, which had been |fl*eseilted to ^em; and although 
wc have not made up our minds about his fundamental meridian^ we 
willingly tender him our thanks for the candour and ability of his 
statement; and for his excellent view of a cosmbpolite almanac. 

e are happily arrived at an;epoch ift which astronomy, supported by the 
most exact observatioua^mado by the mort-perfoct instruments, and founded 
oo'^ublimo theories;-which initiate'mankind as it were into the mystery of 
the creation; we live; 1 repeat,-at an epoch, in which astronomy has 
reached so high a pitch as to enable it to impart a degree of great precision 
to the Kphemerides. Then again,. the activity of the present generation, its 
taste for science, for discovery, ite desire, in short, to increase human know¬ 
ledge, induce it to plough the seaa in every direction and explore the most 
inhospitable countries. This generation claims from science all that can 
assist its investigations and insure the fruit of it,—and astronomy can give 
the desired aid. ** 

** Such are the causes which appear to have led to the successive progress 
of astronomical Ephemerides, as well as to the very remarkable improve¬ 
ments which the NAutiCAi. Almanac is about to receivo. The various 
Kphemerides which are published at Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Milan, Coimbra, 
&c. had each some peculiar advantages, but the English Almanac'will unite 
them all. Even the Connoiasance dea Temps, which has lately taken part 
in these improvements, and which is decidedly one of the most complete 
works of the kind, will be left comparatively far behind; it gives what is 
necessary, but the Nautical Almanac gives the necessary, the nfeeful, and 
sometimes what borders on stiperfluity. 

“To give you a general idea, gentlemen, of the additions made to the 
Nantical Almanac, I may inform you, that the monthly tables, which occu¬ 
pied twelve pages, and which were nearly similar to those in the Con- 
noiseance dee Temps, will require twenty-two in the new Almanac, or two 
hundred and eixty^bur in the whole year, exclusive of the places of the six 
prinGipal Janets, which will fill eighty more pages. Among the most im¬ 
portant improvements ought to be noticed, the Right Ascensions and Decli- 
nations; of-the Moon, csuculated for every hour in the day; whilst our 
ConnoisOanoe des Temps gives them only for noon and niidnight. This 
happy innovation will be appreciate above all by seamen, w hose calculations 
it will shorten, in savingUmem the labour of always using second diiferencos. 

“ Independent of the numerous additions which the new Almanac will 
conMn,’ ottier pheniwnena will be workee? with much greater precision than 
formerly; thus the hundredth of a second will oftbn bo given, where only 
the tenth used to be given, and the tenth of a second where fkfjtper com¬ 
puters were satisfied with the whole second. Finjdly, a ]*bmarlaffl%' altera- 
tiott win bo <>bserved in the eubstitution of wean for true time, whiteir is still 
adhered to by ns, but will be given up- in 1835. This Substitution appears 
well founded in re^n, since astronomic^ tables are calculated far ihtervds 
of mean time, aind, ml our machines far^8a»uring tinte iodicate only uniform 
intervals. w;^ always usrfnl to know the sun’s ^Jxice at the iijuitaut of ita 
transit over ihe meridian; and accor^jingly it is ^^ven for true noon ; but 
true time appears onjy on, this soJat^y. occasion, and mea/? time every- 
, where else* < - ..... . . .. 
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[t results from the additionB that the Nautical Almanac Is to receivej 
that it wiU-Wnearly double ita present volume and'if ite^.pricA; is also to be 
doubled, it wiUr then amount to ten shiUlagSiinfltead.of' five^^in it 

is known, however, how carefully it is jjirinted, and we.we ^ware of,the 
beauty of its paper and the clearness of its types.* ^ Nqi' j^e these trifling 
advantages in u work that has bfted'to be consulted ifi thb Aij^ht ; khd if any 
improvements are to be made oh this head in the Connojssknee deil Teihps, 
it would be very desirable that we should not remain ao fat behind in its 
typographical execution. It would be useful to examine whether' the types 
ought not to be thicker, like those bf the Nautical Almanac, whiidi appear 
very preferable. . . 

As to its constituent materials, the Conaoissance des Temps for lS3d 
will leave little to bo wieliod for by comparison with the NauticaJ Aim4nacj 
the superiority of the latter will then consist onlj^ in the place of the moon 
being given for every hour, and in the ophemeria for 'the planets. Util let 
us hope, that even these valuable notices will not lon^ remain absent, and 
tliat the French Ephemeris, which is already receiving such remaikaUe 
improvements; will soon also reach a state of perfection. 

It is diflicuU to form an idea of the immense calculations requisite for 
the composition of the Nautical Almanac in its new state, dating from'1834. 
It is really a frightful labour, and cannot fail of employing a certain number 
of able computers; and when we recollect that nearly the same calculations 
have to be repeated at Paris, in London, at Milan, Viennai Petersburgh, 
Berlin, Copenhagen, &c. we naturally ask, whether in the present ora of 
high civiUzaiion, wlien the sciences have become a real bojid of union among 
natkms, not broken even by war; we naturally inquire, 1 say, whether it 
would not be possible to constni^ an ephemeris whicli might serve every 
country, to he edited by a central committee, where the calculations mi^t 
he made under every possible guarantee, but done once for all. 

The difference of language may be objected, but this would not be a 
weighty difHculty, for the columns being headed in two or three languages, 
would obviate every obstacle, if this precaution even were deemed requisite. 
The difference of meridians might also be objected; since every country 
<*.ab*,ulHtes from the meridian which it has chosen. At Paris, it is the Koyel 
Observatory; in England, it is the Observatory at-Greenwich; at Milan, 
that the Brera, &c. hut this is truly a very slight advantage for eneh 
country, for it is a real one only in the observatory itself, to which the 
astronomical notices refer, and it is well known that tliis is the least use 
made of our ephemeridos; everywhere else the phenomena must be re¬ 
duced to the meridian of the place itself. It would therefore be worthy of 
our era,—worthy of the high civiliaation to which Europe has attained, to 
adopt a common meridian, to which would bo referred all the contents of 
the ophemerides; and this gives an opportunity‘Of repeating the earnest 
wihh expressed in the works of the illustrious Laplace, to see Mont Biauc 
chosen as the ffi^t and conunon meridian for ail Europe. 1 here renew this 
zealous desire of our great geometer, and recommend it to your meditation. 
Its ac-complishment would occasion great economy in the computation of the 
work, and what is still of greaterv<>nscquence, it Avould introduce more 
simplicity and uniformity* in astronomical calculations/' 

In pronouncing the remodelling of the Nautical Almanac tp be an 
important advantage. both to science and the national character* ife 
cannot conclude without noticing Hhe gratiiication which the naval 
service has eJtperieuced on finding in these days of deciihe,^^ that' a 
member of their body has been found capable of undertaking the 
direction of the ephemeris, With the whole' of its additions and im- 

. _ __ > _ . . *_ { ? _ , .> _' ■ ‘> V- ' 

• We are happy to assui*e our Uontftiehtal friends that it wits' never toontdm- 
l»l;ited to incrcuM: the price of this most tiseful national w'ork. 
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provemente. This meritorious officer is '' only a lieutenant,"—but we 
cannot suppose the Lords ■ of the Admiralty will prove ‘ indifferent to 
taleriti or withhold, in strict adherence to regulation, ftotn Mr. Stratford 
whot^>hlls such an honourable and responsible post, tl^t step of pre-> 
fenneilt> which should ever be the reward of distinguished zeal and 
intelligence. Such an act will be gratefully received by the nav^^ as 
an attention to its reputation ; and it is'undeniablei that an occasional 
tribute of this nature tends to varnish that advancement of interest 
over merit, which our rtllers are so oft(?n constrained to countenance; 
and which, despite of reform billa," and other infallible elixirs, will 
probably continue till the millenium. 


PROSPliCTS OP CANADA IN THE EVENT OK WAR. 

The recent occurrences in the disputed territory on^ the borders 
of ^^ew Brunswick and the United States, which terminated iii the 
assertion of. the authority of the former through the ordinary pourt of 
law, although not contemplated in the expectation of serious conse- 
qiiences, may yet be naturally supposed to have suggested to many 
the chance, however remote, of future collision between the two coun¬ 
tries, and the question, which it is desirable from time to time to 
consider, what their rdative situations are with respect to war. 

We shall confine our obseryatiops only to the defence of Canada. . 

Nothing can be more unpromising than the general aspect of that 
country in a military point of view; there is no other in the world so 
peculiarly, and according to the simplest conditions of strategy, so pn- 
f^ortunately situated for defence;—cut off during half the year from 
intercourse with Britain ; and having only pne* line of corrnpuiiication, 
which line is so near the boundary, that a great portion of it^is within 
cannon-shot of the United States. Being thus all fronlicry with the 
exception of the lake^ and wider portions of the St. Lawrence, and 
having no other line of operations than this one of communication^ it 
offers no security against au enterprising enemy, for the Su Lawrence 
being passed in any point, and a position occupied on its banks, the 
whole country above it becomes virtually paridysed. Notwithstanding 
the unfavourable nature of this gen^eral description,,,tlie result of the 
war in 1612-15 Jus,tifie|5 conclusion pf a mbrp encouraging tepor. 

Great pritain was tl^en exhausted by a long war; the fpw troops she 
could afford to Cbnadp were so disseminated, tkat,it would be absurd 
to say that they had military possession of any .part of it, but by 
their superiority as disciplined soldiers, they gave such . a countenance 
to the inhabitants, that tl^.e country “[w^. saved from, being overrun. 
Most ot the general officers with these troops, jEiad been all their lives 
in Caiiadat ppd having,^ of course, seen, no serviccxtney could only be 
considered on a par with the American generals- , , 

Tbe long frontier, or line of coiqmunjcatiom hadf.at intervals, .mili¬ 
tary posts of little strength, a;^d b]iockb6uses,t which were only calcu- 

* —— — *• I . - 1 _ p "" • ■ Wi — I I ^11 ^ 

• The Kideau and Ottawa rfVers will sooh frtrm anothfer. 

+ Blt>ckhouses were defensible building of wqod, first introduced as a protection, 
aj^inst the sara^s, find, thesefore, ‘the^may how be suppoped to be obsolete; but 
with the usual tenaciousness to anU 4 uated'‘cu 9 toQiWa ppecics of the.same^ havi^ig 
the lower floor of stone and a ^omb-prooF roof, exhibiting the anomaly of a defence 
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lated to sbeltor anuiU detachmeots against sncb marauduig parties of 
American militia as were induced to cross tbe boundary. 

If even Uipper Canada^ with a population of only> 50^000, ^widely 
scattered^ was rthen able to repel many efforts of inrasioo during a 
struggle of three year3> how much more encouraging the condition 
of the two provinces now! By the last census. Upper*Canada OOn^ 
tains 235,000 inhabitants, and l^wer. Canada 504^600. 

There* are two points of view in which it is now proposed to consider 
Canada with reference to war with* the United States. 

1. The present condition as above described, inhabited only on the 
frontier, 

2. Tiie future period when the country shall be peopled at least one 
hundred miles to the north of the St. Lawrence and the loAver part of 
the Ottawa. 

The first period will soon pass away; in the mean time our com¬ 
mand at sen,*and the possession of Quebec, ensure the supply of 
Canada with military resources from home. They have been alreOdy 
proved sufficient in times of great difficulty, but thef cannot be assumed 
* as ample security against the ordinary contingencies of a protracted 
war. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the second period, let us 
examine those portions of the United States adjoining our North 
American possessions. Commencing from the eastern boundary, it Avill 
be seen that the province of New Bnmswick completely overlaps the 
state of Jlaine, an advantage Avhich is certainly fortunate, as counter- 
lialnncing the near approach which that state makes to the St. Law¬ 
rence, and wliich could only have been partially remedied, even by the 
most favourable decision of the boundary question, referred to the 
King of Holland. The country south or Quebec, extending to that 
south of Montreal, is equal in population to the neighbouring New 
Kngland States, Proceeding further west, the rapid improvement of 
the country between the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa, will soon ren¬ 
der it equal to the opposite portion of the state of Ne^^^York, while 
the whole of the remaining part of Upper Canada is advancing at a 
rate not exceeded by their immediate neighbours on the southern 
bluires of Lakes Ontario and Erie. It is, therefore, not too much to 
assume, that Canada, single-handed, has, even now, a ^pulation so 
distributed, as to bo sufficient for its defence against a much more 
serious invasion^ than any which could be effected, supposing that the 
whole of such an army as the Ahiericans were able to raise during last 
war, was concentrated in the attainment of one object, instead of being 
frittered, as it then Was, in Unconnected attacks. 

I>uring the second period of tne condition of Canada, referred to 
above, tliere will be roads between Upper and Lower Canada, at a dis¬ 
tance from the frontier; and the various rivers falling into the St. 
Lawrence and the Ottawa from the north, will form successive lines of 
defence, which tequirte a Isrge and regularly equipped army 

to attempt to foicei while at such p, distance from its resources. 

Ere that time, Quebec will have Veased to bear tliat degree of im- 

afrainst inofthrs, w-ith the power of replyini: only by e niusketyy fire, and, perhapft, 
:i freIdq)iCCe pWed on the roof belHnd a wdoden-screcn, was not dbused until the 
nineteenth century. In military hStory they hre entitled to be classed with bona 
and arrows, or^matchlocks at best. • ^ 
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to the colony djue to it by its situation relative to, the country 
in its present state, by its fortifications, and by the spell cast, around 
it in . its association with the name of .Wolfe, a name ever cherished in 
the memory of his countrymen, valued the more as tlm only relief 
against the lon^, dim, uninteresting period of our inilitarv history in¬ 
tervening between Afarlborough and Wellington, and still seeming to 
stir up our most glorious recollections.^ 

But it will not be at Quebec, or in any of that whiclvis now tbe in¬ 
habited part of Canada, that her future battles will be fought, if she 
should ever be compelled to struggle for independence against the 
United States. Suppose, however, the extreme case of Quebec, and 
part tbe Saint Lawrence, being in the power of the Americans, still 
the Ottawa and the Saguenavf afford fresh lines of defence, in them¬ 
selves equally formidable, and with reference to the frontier, im}>ass- 
able. By means of the harbours in the latter river, and the courses of 
both, a, secure oommunicatiou with the upper part of die provinces 
could never suffer interruption. Accordliigly no time should be lost in 
extending settlements along those tracts of country between the lake 
St.. John and the river St. Maurice, thence to the interior of the country 
north of Montreal, and along the rivers running into the Ottawa from 
the North. 

The direction- already given to emigration in other parts of Canada, 
is. sufficient to ensure their complete settlement; it only remains for 
Government to guide it where it is now most desirable. It seems pre¬ 
ferable that British settlers should be sent to tlie above tracts rather 
th^n to. the Eastern townships, where being interposed on tbe one 
hand between the French descendants of different language, habits, 
and religion, and on the other, the inhabitants of the United States 
adjoining, whom in those particulars they resemble, tliey will ntRurally 
ally themselves in the private relations of life with the latter, lu the 
event of war, a population of the French Canadians on the frontier, 
would at once out off all communication more completely. 

It Js impdftic, even in point of time, to settle the frontiers at adl, 
until the heart of the country is inhabited, so that a \vilderness might 
intervene to obstruct invasion until tbe interior acquires more strength. 

The tract of country between the parallel of latitude ,47% (live 
miles north of Quebec,) extending to Lake. Superior on the west, and 
tbe boundary the United States on the south, comprises an area of 
115,000 square miles, capable of subsisting a population of ten millions, 
at the rate of about one hundred inhabitants to the. square mile, la 
some of the New England States, there is already a proportion of 

• pn tlie publication of Sir John Homo’s,(subsequently Lord Niddry by crea¬ 
tion, and Earl of Ilopetoun by inheritance,) despatch announcing the battle of 
Corunna, the beautiful parallel therein drawn between the fate of Wolfe and 
Moore seemed, amidst the gloom and sorrow caused by the more recent events, to 
revive rdgret for th^ loss of Wm who had faDeu half a century before. 

f *^'The Sa^enay is one of ffie jioblert tributary rivers m North America. For 
twenty-five league^ up it h navigable for ships of ISO'^hs, ahd leads, to a vast 
expand of fertile country, wluch surrpiihdft tfho lake' Stl John dnd the bank$ of 
the rivet*'tVhich ibed'it; The 8agnenay hds 'another advantage In the pbssession 
of the hatiti4l meanii bf defence against dny hostile' attack ; stupendoit* and ^reci- 
pifou* TnOuutftlb* fit it* numtli ■ afid albiig Its banks, forming natural fortresses, to 
wUlrii the citadel of Quebec, all as Qi is^'is nnt td be com|iarcd,'’* ' 

' ■ Mr^Sluarf^MieifiSli/in Novemb^i^ . 
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seventy to the square mile, so that the one here assumed is not too 
favourable. 

It becomes a subject of interest to ascertatnpBfe ptbbable limit of 
cultivation to t^e north; a slight comparison"'Hvith sych Countries of 
Europe as are similarly situated, in many respects, will alford data 
for a rough calculation, and as the climate of North America is more 
severe, the latitude of sixty degrees, the medium of Sweden and 
Norway, is assumed as a standard of comparison with the medium 
latitude of that portion of country from Quebec to the southern shore 
of Hudson's Bay. The population of Sweden and N«jrway is sevcnti?eh 
to the square mile : allowing the same portion for the part of Caiiada 
referred to, which, extending as far west as Lake Superior, covers 
about 2l,f)()0 square miles, the population would amount to about 
11,500,000, being a total of nearly fourteen millions. The settlements 
already formed on the Red River* prove what can be effected in a 
latitude as far* north as Hudson^s Bay. Yet with all these prospects'of 
the rise of an immense empire in tliese region's, th^re e^sts amohg th6 
inhabitants of the country a singular degree of apathy on'all questions 
relative to the discovery and improvement of its resources. Our only 
information concerning the northern rivers is derived from the expedi¬ 
tions sent by the French two hundred years ago.t Several exploring 
parties have been fitted out within the last few yearsybut it appears 
difficult to procure ft)r the Provincial Government sufficient funds'for 
acquiring a complete knowledge of the country. 

With a view to that ])criod of the advancement of Canada, w'hen the 
population shall have extended itself at least one hundred miles to the 
north of the St. Lawrence and the lower part of the Ottawa,* 

1. 'Thc country along the chief tributaries of these rivers, as well as 
the Saguenay and the St. Maurice, should be settled without delay, 
in order to* obtain series of lines of communication to the upper parts of 
the provinces at a distance from the frontier; 

2. It is obviously impossible that along such an extent of frontier, 

such a chain of fortified places could be formed as to prevent a partial 
invasion ; no reliance on any system of defending the boundary,' there¬ 
fore, sUould be held oxit to the people, for any attempt to do so must 
necessarily be frustrated, and give an undue importance to an event of 
no consequence whatever to the result of a war. The apj^arance of 
success first given by being on the “ Canada side," would soon yneld to 
a just estimation of the trilling advantage gained by it. With the ex¬ 
ception, therefore, of sutli points ns command harbours^ or the months 
of navigable rivers, all the fortified depSts ought to bo several days' 
march from the frontier, Tempoi;ary works, to prevent partial inroads 
for the puri>ose of plundering tows or villages, are easily made when 
hostilities are expected. ,. 

- - ■ . I ■ ■ ■ ■ — - - p; — ... 

By accounts frpra^ Uxis scttlemeut, dated, pvt. lOBl, tU& la&t vrop^ bad been 

abunds . - , . - 

ten 



X number ofJinear miles to settle v^ould be alfont three thousand, the 
lots being given on both sidea of road* and rivers, twp hundred ucrest in e^h t .six 
fuinilles or Ipts on every mUe of^'<md.....ra*the year b^Sl fifty.^iousand emij^rants 
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3. But strong natural positions^ such as isolated hilk^ nromontories 
on the banks of river^^ lakes, and islands in them, shoula. be selected 
to serve as depots ao^lpihces of security for valuable effects ;■ and other 
positions on an extended scaie should be chosen for ^oint^ d*appui, or 
entrenched oam{)s, where the militia could assemble. In sruch positions 
it would only be necessary to bnild barracks, magazines, throw up 
batteries and epaulements to shelter the buildings, and construct small 
but permanent interior redoubts- The expense of regular fortifica¬ 
tions, at all times great, would thus be avoided* 

4. Such of the usual roads of the country as seem best adapted for 

military purposes, should be taken under the special care of Govern¬ 
ment : for instance, tbos^ .whiqhr are nearly parallel to the frontier, also 
a few of their branches towards the frontier: an example of such 
military roads would b^ one twenty or, thirty miles north of the St. 
Lawrence, between Qiiebeo and Montreal, having branches along the 
Jacques Cartier; the St. Maurice, and at such other intervals as the 
nature of the country, would indicate. . . , 

It is difficult to •conceive sudi .a relative state of the two-govern¬ 
ments, as that in Mfhich an American army could advance into the 

interior of a country like Canada* intersected by so many deep and 
rapid riverSi and could command more than the ground it would oc¬ 
cupy^ if iitbabitanta withdrew their valuable effects, cattle, and 
provisions, so as to compel the enemy to derive their supplies.from 
their own country, when every step of their march would be met by 
hordes of the hardy natives, “ Lions of the North," issuingi from their 
fastnesses. The result would certainly be a repetition of tlie Ilussian 
campaign, without a Napoleon to direct. . , . ' , 

We do not know any country offering a more encotiraging prospect 
than Canada; it must eventually have the power of deciding, wither, 
with a degree of liberty equal to Britain and the Umted ikaies, but 
with an exemption from the cares and expenses of government supe¬ 
rior to both, she shall choose between the two, or by* au attempt to, ,sgt 
up for herself run.the risk of having to assert her independence single- 
handed against the United States. Strong as the country will be in 
the improved state to which it is rapidly approaching, it is z^ot less 
formidable, from the nature of its inhabitants^ The French descend¬ 
ants are a very hardy and active race ; azid their chcerfpl spirit under 
the privations incident to war, renders them peculiarly, adapted for sol¬ 
diers. Charlevoix said.of old que les Canadi^n^ soni natureUcmeyit dcs 
bans soldaiSi* and they have never belied the character. 

During the last war, they were only brought intn contact .witli the 
enemy on a few occasions, and it ce^ainly happened that on everyone 
of them their enpmy were worsted.® The late'Sir Grecffge Preyostiiad 
made himself very popular with them, and lie excited a spirit ^of. re¬ 
sistance to invasion which deterred the Americans from entertaining 
any hopes of successrin Lower Canada ; it was only on the, iew ^scat- 
tered British troops and scanty p<^ulation of Upper Canada that they 
flattered themselves with on easy qonquest. . The,,^reivdi Canadians 
continue to retain .that love of distinction which ofteo^^rendered 
their gallant ancestors illustrious ia JEurepo? a»d w t^k§ tliis oppor¬ 
tunity of saying, that none woul4.'prize more than they those honorary 
badges which are so tndph istought uftes* elsewhere./ Medahr to 'tlibse 
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who were in action last war, and some privileges attached to them, 
should' at all events be bestowed in a public manner-^ 

The provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have been alto¬ 
gether left out 'of the above considerations, because tliey are accessible 
at all seasons, and from their geographical situation' they must have 
great command over Maine, should that state become forward in an 
attack on Canada. < C. 

MARITIME SPECULATIONS. 

¥ < 

NO. X. 

FATHONAGS AND FRBMIUH PROMOTIONS. 

Here ’e patronage, and here our heart descries, 

Wliat bursts its bohds^what drait^s the closer ties; 

Shows what reward oui* services may gairi, 

'And how, too often, we may serve in vain.”—O ee'ecu, 

Hk who from motives of pleasure or necessity may haVe had frequent 
occasion to sail across the British Clmnnel, must^ no doubt, have ob¬ 
served with what ease and facility this short voyage is performed, even 
in the most indifferent of sailing craft, manned and navigat^ by 
cockrrejrs peradventure, provided said bark has been greeted on her 
way with a favourable breeze, and blesSsed with that Agreeable accom¬ 
paniment to aquatic excursions, a smooth Sea. Arrived in port, the 
delighted voyager springs to land, his whole frame braced and in¬ 
vigorated by the cool fresh breeze of ocean, his mind filled with clieer- 
ing hopes or occupied with pleasing anticipations—at peace with him¬ 
self and in charity with all around him, he feels alike prepared for 
business or for recreation. But, oh, how diflFerent is the landing of that 
unlucky wight whom fate has tempted to brave the terrors of a down¬ 
right adverse channel breeze, when the rude Msts sweep on at sad and 
dreary intervals, and Abe white cliffs of Albion are ever and anon 
obscured by the thick coming drift, and the dark waves borrow a still 
darker tint from the melancholy canopy of low-hung clouds as they 
drive across the wild expanse of water, and all the efforts of the most 
determined perseverance, and all the exercise of the most consummate 
skill, and all the excellence of the smart and well-formed cutter, are 
barely equal to maintain the long protracted strife. Wearied and worn 
out with tcdl and sickness, thO wretched traveller crawls onward to his 
inn, his mind Absorb^ in the gloom of its own misery, callous, im¬ 
passive, desolate-^alas! how unlike the ardent, vigorous, confident 
spirit which morning ushered in—*' how like a youiiker, or a prodigal, 
lean, rent, and'beggared by thestzUmpet wind.’' Such, on life's ocean, 
is thte awfiil difference between the patronised and the unprotected in¬ 
dividual ; the former sails gladly on to rank and emolument, the latter 
must stijl keep turning to windward, and even when his bark is steered 
by the hand of genftis, and ballasted with talent of no ordinary stamp, 
he too freqtferitly finds.hihiself overtakeri with the darkness of age long 
before’heHihs worked'up to tbat^commanding station whence he can 
impktt important truths to beiieflt 'mankind, or apply important prin^ 
ciplos hi the SCVvite ’of histoOUiAry. 

f . At short acethint of Canadian Canadian voltigem m and Canadian 

fencibles, will probably follow these brief and general observations. 
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It is curious to observe faofv far the us^es of remote and barbarous 
periods come ^downward through succeeding years> and take their 
statioiij unquestioned and unchallenged^ amid the systems of more 
enlightened tim^s, long after the necessities which hrst gave rise to 
their adoption hat^e ceased to exist. Of this class is o/tc time-honoured 
subject ^ our present speculation^ wbich> sanctified by the dust of 
yearsj has hitherto led its votaries on to rank and emolument with a 
reckless disregard of consequences, fdike injurious to our glory as a 
nation and our interests as a civilized fpeoide*. Putdic attention has 
lately been extremely directed to this important subject, and those 
sentiments and feelings connected witli patronage and fostered by the 
exclusive nature of its private or oihciaL appropriation, which have long 
been afloat in the minds of '^the Uiiited Service people/* seem at 
length to have taken a loftier flight, a more extended range ; and it is 
probably not too much to expect, that even ia the tranquil hours of 
peace the spirit of modern improvement may devise some means by 
which tolent and intelligence shall be propelled to windward despito of 
waves and tide, and brought to the service of its country in all the 
vigour of Hianho<id. We confess it %vas with no ordinary satisfac¬ 
tion that we*observed the subject of patronage brought forward a short 
time ago in the Upper House of Parliament,* when the abstract melrits 
and practical application of that most onerous public trustwero attacked 
or defended by some of the wisest and movst able of our senators. Tlie 
questiou at no distant period> again occupy the attention of" the 
legislature, and though we by no means wish to see its Avorldngs, either 
ia principle Or in practice, accommodated to what is understood by 

the march of intellect,” still we shall rejoice to learn that they have 
been placed smnewbat more in unison with the progress of enlightened 
public opinion. 

The system of which patronage is at once the forehand and sinew, is 
no doubt closely interwoven with the whole fabrjc of our national con¬ 
stitution and establishments—the church, the senate, the bar, the 
flnance, the army and the navy, are alike under its all-pervading in¬ 
fluence; and though it would 1x3 accounted utterly Utopian to sup])ose 
that simple merit can ever form an exclusive claim to preferment^ 
still we are satisfied that, by ascertaining the amount and commuting 
the value of private or family patronage, by regulating public patronage, 
and restricting it to the legitimate purposes of government, by adapts 
ing, in short, the whole process to the advanced state ^f intelligence, 
the necessities and general spirit of the age, it m^ht be made to pro¬ 
mote merit without lessening the acknowledged principle of its general 
expediency to reward industry, talrat, and zeal, without inflicting in¬ 
dividual injustice upon mantjem of the severi<l professions connected 
with the religious, the civil, or the military services of the oommunity. 

It is by no means our intention to enter upon an e^aminatioji of the 
various purposes to which patronage is made subservient Uurough 9 Ut 
the British empire; the subject is much too ii^icate tax o\it investiga¬ 
tion ; besides, state politics and th^ learned profesrions are matters 
whli^ come not within the point-blank of our ordinary speculations. 
Nor do we intend to say anything on the question of army promotions: 
upon which subject aaiarticle w^ll be found io^the Thirty-sixth,/or 

■■ ■ ' ■ ' • r n ,-r , -m . . . . I , ,, 
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N«v6mber,-<Number of thifl^Journai, vmtMi'iPitk>ths spirit of a Sol¬ 
dier and 'the heart of an Englishman.' It is of pa^nage^ hearing open 
naral prmnotion that we now propose to offer a feir remarks ; patron- 
age> as applied that profbsaion with which we are^most convexeant^ 
and in which the whole habits of our life have been fbrmedL* 

The means by which promotion is obtained in the nary are of three 
kinde—«first by political influence ; secondly by service or inerit; <and 
thirdly by being patronised by thg commander-in-(diiof on some foreim 
station.* The tvro'former-modes of promotion are exclusively in the 
hands of the First Lord of the Admiralty; the latter arises flrom certain 
vacancies in the gift of officers commanding:<nt foreign stations^ who 
are notoriously underpaid in money and have patronage, aa we Under-* 
stand, substituted for salary. The flrst two we CMisider the legitimate 
application of patronage, and were our naetural-protector the First Lord 
only placed in a less false position towards^ the service over which^ he 
presides, this* would become nmet beneficial. The last^ like all other 
systems of family patronage, is attended with unmitigated evil in the 
navy, as well as in every other profession in wliioh it is suffered to 
exist. In proceeding with onr investigation, we shall first refer to 
patronage as a legitimate political ongine in the hands of Govemnient> 
and afterwards endeavour to point oOt its evils when used as a Source 
of emolumentl’for the friends, connexions, and kindred of underpaid 
men in authority. 

lU considering patronage, therefore, as a legitimate engine in the 
hands of Government, we at once disavow all intention' of entering 
into discussions upon the flrst principles and abstract ri^ts of govern¬ 
ment; such speculations are only fltted for some new Atlantis or 
Utopia. It Is of this everyday world that we mean to speak, where it 
still seems a necessary, though, no doubt, a melancholy fact, that in 
every government the magistrate must either possess a military force, 
and rule by absolute decrees and rigorous police enactments, or he 
must eifjoy some discretionary power to bestow and preferments 
upon such as maintain his authority or support his measures. In the 
former kind of government, where a murtnur may cost a man his head, 
force, fraud, and favouritism are too apt to become thd main springs of 
action; in the latter, the ruler having no such summary means by 
which \he cah silence senric^kdaims, or suppress discontent, bribes, 
pensions, and patronage, usually form the prevailing argument to all, 
indeed, but tiyise rare individuals who do their duty because it is 
their duty, and whose recompense, like the consolations of virtue, are 
too frequently drawn in all their sweetness from themselves. And 
though pensions and patronage have long been considered dangerous 
expedients for government, such as cannot be too caarefiillj watched in 
their application, especially wlfan directed against the virtues or the 
liberties, of a people, nor too vehemently decried whmsiised so as ^ to 
cripple the defaces of a nalfon, by seaditig shallow, ill-informed men 
into her^mililfar;^ s^vices;'^tUl nfany men of'influence ate led to' 
regard them as tmees all* feed natioits must pdy for the enjoy- 

ment^Of civil lib^tyfipethapa mA the leSa so from a veosonalile 
belief that; in the ordinary <^um of^events; a certain, share of the said 
taxes to themsdves, of to the party with Udiich tliey are 

connected in the state. ^ Maflldud, say they, ai^ plsced between alter- 

U. S. Jounk. No. 44. JujLT 1832. * y 
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^bich offer only acLauice of dangers or of difficulties, and> of 
GOursOj^lbribCB^ pensions, and patiwage, are much better instruments 
tQrgbreni by than star-chambm, ipquiaitiousr and kitref de cachet 

a )sition to wh^ch we give our most cordial assent; nay, we will go 
er; we consider bribes, pensions, and patronage, not only better 
than star-chambers, inquisitions, &c. but ten thousand times better 
thw the Jacobinical violation of reason and morality, which would 
appeal at every'turn to this brute fo^ce of the mob, and endeavour to 
assimilate our national character to the swinish ignm^ance of the, lowest 
rabble, Qnt is there no mean ? no middlo course in the active spirit of 
reckless and high-handed patronage, the only check wMch. an enlight* 
ened government can oppose im to . military arrangements to. the 
encroachments of frantic or overbearing jacobinism ? In our humble 
conception, there is a most effectual preventive to be found, moreover, 
in the mUitary virtues ci the officers themselves; it is of a self-deny¬ 
ing nature, however, and therefore cannot be applied^ save by legisla¬ 
tive enactment. We shall take occasion to examine this matter more 
narrowly when we dbme.to consider the second division of our specula¬ 
tion, namely> the establishment of certain premium promotions and 
appointments, to be given to talent, intelligence, and service-claims, 
without reference to party or to patronage. 

We have already said that we consader official patimnage, under 
proper restrictions, as a most Intimate engine in the hands of govern¬ 
ment : in a nation, like Great Britain, for instance, where the minister 
is very properly held responsible for the advice which he may thin’ 
proper to of^r to his Sovereign, and the measures which he advise^ 
him to pursue, he, of course* must have the undisputed power of 
choosing those persons into whose hands the execution of those mea¬ 
sures are entrusted, and he naturally patronises his political supporters. 
In arbitrary monarcliies force is the moving power; in Jacobinical sys¬ 
tems terror, will always prevail. In all modifications of these, we nnd 
the see-saw, the bascuk of the French Directory resorted toy—a mean 
and t^porising policy, which attempts to govern two contending fac¬ 
tions in the state by balancing the one against the other, without the 
minister ndbeiing to either, and always considering the. measures 
government as affecting one or, other of the parties, rather than ii* 
reference to the. public good. A free gbyeminent, on the other hand 
which shall prefect the Eves and properties of the governed alike fr,oT-' 
foreign aggression or domestic broils, must always consist of two wel. 
balanced parties, headed by the rank and talent of the state, acting 
upon w;hat are called party principles and personal responsibility; thu 
op{^tion conducting themselves towards the executive leather as to an 
erring friend whom they desire taput rightf than an enemy whom 
tt^ to d^troy. ** The stateaaruui (says a most iatdligeut 

acts against a par^, must act. with,sporty, and^Cjonduct 
his oppothdon upon party rules, else, submit to stand in the absurd 
predi^ment of one whose individual zeal maybe, unbounded in the 
assertion of certiiin principles, but ^fao renouuices the pnly mesn# by 
wldch it is possible to give thi^e {trinciples effect" But as pertys^eel 
might burn out, and party attachments be, rent asunder were there 
uo^i^ but empty fame to bu^itmufended for, patronagq very naturally 
enters into the system, and becomes at once the oil by whichithe lamp 
of party zeal is fetl^ and the cement by which (to borrow* a geological 
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phrase) the conglomerate^ or phm~pudding stone, the reigning admi¬ 
nistration^ is agglutinated and held together; but we are beginning to 
steer somewhat wild^ and tnay as weU endeavour to get back to our 
former coarse. 

We know that by direct or by indirect means, the few ever have 
and ever will govern the manv. This has been the unfailing, un¬ 
changing law of our nature, ana it is to be found from the most arbi¬ 
trary monarchy to the wildest republic. It does not follow, however, 
that the few should be suffered in all things to connect their own per¬ 
sonal aggrandisement with the happiness of the maUy, or the deface 
of their nature. Bnt how is this to be avoided ? Dr. Chalmers, in 
speaking of the ** general impression upon all spirits that sotnething 
must be done,” has furnished us with an answer. " To be done weu 
(says the eminent divine), it must not be done by the hand of violence, 
but by the authority of legitimate power under the guidahce of princi- 
>le ; by a government having both the wisdom and the righteousness 
0 direct and the strength to execute.” ^ 

Legislative enactments requiring certain party sacrifices for puMic 
' 00 ( 1 , can alone give a check to the monopoly of preferment; and so far 
IS the naval service is concerned, we would willingly give np the 
whole of the patronage, whether of appointment or of promotion, to 
the party in power, knowing that without well-balanced parties, adieu 
o the British constitution; provided that a sixth, or even an eighth of 
uch promotions and appointments, were placed in the hands of our 
itural protector, the First Lord, to be used by him as premiums for 
jervice-merit, and over which the party to which his Lordship belong- 
should liave no control or influence whatsoever ; for we will ven¬ 
ture to say, that there never was a First Lord at the Admiralty who 
would not most willingly have fostered genius and encouraged profes¬ 
sional merit, and that on the instant, had the importunity or the 
ipacity of his Lordship's political supporters suffered him so to do. 

In all justice to onr rulers, we must here observe, that ever since the 
eturn of peace, the claims of occasional battle-service have been at 
ice acknowledged and rewarded, forming a striking contrast to the 
‘ate of things during the war, when successful battle-service was 
nietimes requited eig^t or nine long years after the officer com- 
inding had been recommended for promotion by his superior, and 
ticed by the Admiralty themselves for his good conduct, &c. in the 
. 'ndon Gazettes Perhaps some of our readers may suppose, in Avhat 
ve have already said too much stress has been laid upon the influence 
vhich political friends possess over the actions of His Majesty^s mi¬ 
nisters. Many cases might be pi^inted out, however, to show that 
they sometimes ride theiA like a night-mare. A happy illustration of 
the manner in which this is done, may be found in the letters of the 
celebrated Malachi Malagrowther. " Nos nuTnerfes sumus/* (says Ma- 
lochi) is a logical argument perfectly understood by an English mi¬ 
nister, and has great weight in the scale;” the “ludicrous instance” 
which fbMows, though apropos, is somewhat too long fb/ our limits. 

It nfust have been the contemplation of some such infliction that in¬ 
duced Sir Robert Walpole to char^pterize patronage as the art (ff 
disoblidng a hundred for the purpose of making one individual ttn- 
grateftu; for wO can hardly supjiose that much gratitude will either 

Y 2 
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be felt or expressed by him, who, like the noble Peer cited by Mala* 
^owther, can bully the minister into compliance, though we can easily 
imagine the grief and irritation which disappointment will naturally 
promice upon the host of less able and less confident political sup¬ 
porters. 

A great deal has been said of late years upon the subject of the 
aristocracy, as conneOted with the military services of the country. We 
have always advocated the cause of 'good Order, and therefore desire 
most earnestly to see rank and property occupying the proper place in 
the community. We kiiow and appreciate the value of a hereditary 
aristocracy,'whether u supporting tho real dimity of the crown, or 
protecting the best interests' of die pedpU. ^e acknowledge the 
benefit irffsing to the United Serihie Trdm' On tfdtpixtfire of 'the pri¬ 
vileged classes, the more eSpedslly'aa bl4 and establislied rani, the 
aristocracy of blood, offers the' offly ^opterpoise to thJ>' pretpnsipns 
of the uj^art monied aristocracy, who ilso hav6 mtiti political pa¬ 
tronage. We wisl:^ to see the nobility enjoy a 'ftill proportion of the 
rank and efndfuments of the fleet and army, and therefore do not con¬ 
sider those the friends of their Order iVho would tempt them to grp^p 
at an undue shOrO 6f the honodrS of the service as a matter of ri«ht; 
the nobility of England have never bad an exclusive right to mUi^ary 
rai^ and preferment During the feudal System, the barons Ro doubt 
exercised full Ijfltliori^ over their vassals and retainers, and of course, 
by reason of their military tenures, were intrusted with the defence 
of the empire; but those privileges were not handed down to them, as 
in Erance and other countries, long after the feudal system h<iid ceased 
to exist, partly because the middle classes were represented in Eng¬ 
land sooner than in other countries, partly because of the civil wars, 
and more particularly because the pretensions of all parties to exclu¬ 
sive privileges were brought to the estimation of the sword, and fairly 
adjusted In the field of Worcester, long before the introduction of re¬ 
gular fleets and standing armies into the island. Such individuals, 
therefore, as the decorous and dignified author of " Cavendish,” who 
write in what they are pleased tb suppose support of the aristocracy, 
are the greatest enemies to this ordera rope no doubt supjxirts a 
hanged man—in this seilbe, and in this nlobe, can the British peerage 
ever receive support from such writers. 

With all our unfeigned resjiect for the arlstoiSracy, we feel convinced 
that their services may, and very Often are, purchased at too high a 
price: this, as we have already said, arises in the navy (pprhaps m the 
army also) from the First Lord orf COmmander-in-chief being placed in 
a false position. We have alrefady^ebn thalfljis wishes may^b® ot 
ance with the Measures that are oOba^rially‘forced upon him; hp has 
nethldg exclusivdy hii bwn to give, and hence we see talent and In¬ 
telligence overiookbd. and nnpatroaifed' profesSiOnd genius receiving 
its necompenae hf soWw a stfea^ as almost to frebke upoh'its codrse. 
Henpe^ too. We sfed thO'yefl-flfed man bf battle-Stivfcfe, Kke his trusty 
sword of fortter fieWS,'liiid arfdeito ruSt in idleneiii,*it^preceded in his 
well-earned appolmniClata IW Rivals ** whtf nWet set a squadron in 
the field, nor the direction of a battle know more than a splhsten*’ 

We shall reserve thb subject 'bf private or family patronage) and 
the consideration of prtimiuM prbmOtSoti and appointment, as matter 
for our next Maritime Speculation. 
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NO. I. 

British QuiahS) March 1933. 

Rich as your periodical is, my dear Editor, in East tndian and 
iAlediten^iieau sketches of military life, I do not recollect that you 
have yet gi\en a page to the lucubrations of any West Inman corre¬ 
spondent. Perhaps the languor of this enervating climate has pre¬ 
vented my fellow sufferers, who are undergoing the evils of this 
unhappy station, from vent^g their dissatisfaction in ypur pa^eS. It 
has twice been my Jot to vi^t tbe West Indies, and I have now nearly 
Complected my seventh year of tropical service; I addrosA yeti frotn 
a barrack in this amphibm^ iolqny^ t^is jWa cd. and i^aps, so 
congenial to Dutchmen and bull-fiogs".v t\ is pow rainiiig as if it never 
meant to cease-^to stir out impessible, and what cap i do to kill the 
time till thd mess-hour ? Bqoka are not ^ ^read 

and re-read the newspapers apd magazines which arrived by the last 

J acket till, I believe, I Know them by heart, advertisements ftnd all. 
n despair I have taken up my pen, determined to send you a “ West 
Indian’' paper, which you may print or put into the fire, just as seems 
best to your editorial majesty; my end will be answered in either 
alternative, I shall find occupation this rainy day. • 

Oh the appalling sound—Ordered to the West Indies !!!" Never 
shall I forget the sensation produced in my regiment when this fearful 
report was received. I was doing duty with a company in a remote 
detachment in Ireland. The report was fiist circulated in the men's 
barrack-rooms; somehow they geneially obtain such intelligence before 
it reacho.> the officers. I had just come in from a day’s snipe-shooting 
on the surrounding bogs, when my servant told me, as he received from 
me luj gun and helped me off with my shooting accoutrements, that 
‘‘Corporal hlick Fitzgerald, who writes in the orderly-room at head¬ 
quarters, had sent a letter to Pat Kelly of our company to say, that 
the Colonel had got the letter of teadlna^ for the West Indies, but that 
the Colonel was keeping \tsacret for fear tlieboys would be desarting.” 

The following day, my detachment being only thirty miles distant, I 
paid a visit to head-quarters, and soon found the report was too true. 
Great w'as the disappointment at our destination; the best-tempered 
officers were out of humour and in low spirits, the ijon-commissioned 
officers too loi>ked anxious and depressed; but the thoughtless private 
soldiers, ever ready to welcome a change, seemed rather to enjoy the 
excitement and rejoice in the news. 

Aud now the depot system began to work its mischief, and produce 
jealousies, rivalries, 2md estrangements amon^t the officers^ of our 
hitherto most united regiment. The commanding officer received ap¬ 
plications from almost every officer^ urging his supposed claim to be 
appoii^tcd to thp depot..^’ old officers founded their claim upon 
thqfr^^eiiioirity: and tho jUpiors ^^^ged it because they thought, like 
St second battplion^ the juniors;, ought to bo olioseit; married officers 
pleaded their wives and families^ nnd single young men their soon 
beckiming of age and having urgent private affairs t^o settle, as a reason 
for being bn the strength oi the depot, oo that our 'Lieutenant-Colonel 
had a most disagreea^e and^iinUiankful to perform, as in naming 
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the officers of his depot he hod of course to refuse the greater jpart of tlie 
applications. It is to be lamented that some positive rule is not laid 
down for the forming of dejidts: either let the four senior or the four 
junior companies ,be selected, it matters little which, so there is no 
opening for patronage and intrigue, and for competition and disappoint¬ 
ment. As the matter is now regulated, the struggle to be told od* to 
the depot, when a regiment is ordered to the West Indies, is most 
revolting and unsoldierlike. It embarrasses the commahding officer, 
and sends out the officers of the service companies in a disappointed 
and discontented mood, many of them fancying that their commanding 
officer has been unjust and guided by favouritism in his selection. 
All this 1 have seen in more than one regiment, and it is an evil which 
need only be made known to be rectihed. Why should the senior 
major be the only officer named by regulation for the depot ? leaving 
all the others to be a matter of patronage instead of right. 

Our march to Cork at length took place, and after waiting the usual 
time in that uncomfortable garrison for our transports, the embarkation 
succeeded, with the'’hurry and discomfort usual on such occasions. 
The voyage was, as all voyages in a crowded transport are, very 
wretched, till we got into the trades, when it became more bearable. 
Our grand disappointment however awaited us en our arrival at Uarlrn* 
does, where we e}«pected to land and be quartered. We were delighted 
with the cultivated, smiling appearance of this beautiful island as we 
sailed along its windward coasts, till Carlisle Bay, with its yellow 
sands and waving groves of cocoa-nuts, opened to our view. In the 
midst of our satistaction at this cheering prospect we were boards by 
a staff officer, who brought us the unexpected and unwelcome news 
that we were destined to proceed tp Demerary, to relieve a regiment 
which had long been in the West Indies. 

After remaining a few days at Barbadoes, just long enough to 
increase our regret at leaving this beautiful little island, this garden of 
the Antilles, sue days’ sail brought us into the muddy water, which 
intimated our proximity to British Guiana. Though out of sight of 
land, the sea was of a dark brown colour, and the sounding lead showed 
that we were in shallow water with a mud bottom, still no land in 
sight, when, to the evident satisfaction of pur captain and agent, we 
were hailed and hoarded by a Demerary pilots He told us wc were 
not more than four or .five miles &om the nearest land, and in a short 
time we saw a long.line of green bush and bruslnvood, wjiicli appeared 
to be growing out of the muddy .water, looking rank and feculent. 
This was the coast near IVlahaica; ,no rising ground, all quite flat, and 
the onte objects were here and there the tall brick chimneys, wLicii it 
is the mhion of Demerary to .build,, uo the titeatn engines attaclied to 
the boilingrhouses, which were smoking away, and looking in the dis¬ 
tance like so many steam-boats, as^ from the fjatness of the <^QUntry 
they appeared in the distance as rising from.the sea. . . 

Soon the light-house at Demerary^rose in sight, and we^ dropped opr 
anchor in the Demerary river, on thq^ eastern embankment pf .winch 
stands the capital of British Guiana,* called by the Dutch Staebrmd?,'* 
and by the Bnglish George Town. It is a large rambling wooden 
city^ covering an ^teut.of about three miles in length (from Camp- 
house, the Gpveraor's, to jthe extremity* of tlie suburb of Work en 
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Rust,) and spreading to about two miles in breadth. Excepting in 
Water-street (the Cheapside of Staebrock) the dwellings are not con- 
tiguous, but had out in wide streets of separate wooden houses. On 
each side of the. road (here called a dam) there is^ canal or trench, 
filled with stagnant yellow water, and the houses all stand on the 
other side of this trench, so that every house has its own separate 
bridge which you must cross to enter. The houses all stand on brick 
pillars, which raise them from six to ten feet from the ground> so that 
you have to ascend a staircase to get to the front door. This is because 
the pestilent malaria, which is everywhere rising from the swampy 
ground, renders it quite poisonous to live on the ground floor—every 
house is therefore exalted on its brick pillars. Luckily hurricanes do 
not extend to the colony, or how these wooden dwellings would come 
tumbling down off their brick stilts ! 

There arc three barracks in the town—-Eveleary, York and Albany, 
and Fort William Frederick. The first is generally the head¬ 
quarters of a regiment; York and Albany is generally occupied by 
tJie left wing of a regiment from Berbicc; ana*Fort William Frede¬ 
rick is gjirrisoned by the Royal Artillery. There is a splendid new Mi¬ 
litary General Hospital, which is, alas! two much needed The barracks 

are good and all newly built, and far superior to what they used to be. 

Formerly men were crowded into miserable hovels; aild it is no wonder 
they died of the yellow pestilence by the hundred; nmvy under the 
direction of that distinguished and talented officer Major-Gen. Sir 
Benjamin U’Urban, large and airy barracks have been built on well- 
chosen sites; the utmost attention is bestowed on the soldier’s comfort 
and health in his lodging, messing, and clothing; excessive and har- 
rassing drills and field-days are discountenanced and forbidden; and 
Demerary and Berbice are losing their fatal character as a military 
station. * But this is not because the climate has improved, it is still 
probably the worst and sickliest in the world, but because the care and 
treatment of the army is better understood, and because Government 
have at length been convinced, that the saving of soldiers’ lives (putting 
motives of justice and humanity out of the question) is a saving of 
money, and that it costs less to build good barracks than to recruit, in¬ 
struct, and send out hundreds of men annually to fill up the places of 
those who used to fall victims to a mistaken system of economy. 
There are still, however, some mistakes committed under this mischie¬ 
vous notion, omd I wish the head of the Medical Demrtment could 
know that when he economises in physic he is \vasting life. The only 
antidote to the intermittent fever and ague, so universal in this tropical 
fVafchcren, is sulphate of quinine; this is unfortunately a very costly 
medicine, and military surgeons kre cruelly restricted in its use by the 
wretchedly small quantities furnished them, and the fuss that is made 
if they venture to purchase it here for their hospitals when the 
niggardly supply is expended. This is too bad—but those who regu¬ 
late these matters have never sAved here themselves, and they will 
not believe those who have. •, ^ • 

Besides the military establishments I have enumerated, there are the 
. posts of Fort D'Urban, Porter’s IJopc, and Maha^, on the east coast 
of Demetary, each being a company’s detachmem; new barracks at 
Berbice fly the head-quartefi^ of a regiment, and calculated to contain 
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about three hundred men; and the outpost of Fort Wellington/’ 
(a company's detachment) on the other side of the Berbice rirer. 

T*ormerly there was a great deal of society in Demerpry, but West 
India planters ar^ not now what they used to be; and in addition to 
the evUs of low prices for their sugar and coffeej their tempers have 
lieen much soared^ and a feeling of hostility created towards the M6« 
tfaer Country by the orders in council^ which are so freqiiently remo* 
dclling their slave laws. With the .best intentions, I fear the anti<« 
slavery people are doing mischief, and that they are forcing (dionges 
too rapidly on the negroes. Much good lias been done, and was in 
progress, in the discipmie and government of the slaves, and the gra<^ 
dual amelioration of their concutioa was proceeding so satisfactorily, 
that 1 was sorry to see a new code. It is now seventeen years since 
I served in Jamaica, and on comparing the present state of the slave 
population of British Guiana to what I recollect of Jamaica negro 
slavery in 1815, a prodigious improvement has taken place in their 
condition :—then the whip was taken to the field, not as an idle emblem 
of authority, but constantly applied to goad on the exertions of the 
w'orking gang; then the flogging of women was as common as it was 
indecent and revolting, and acts of crusty and oppression were not 
uncommon, and were passed over with little notice or reprehension 
72071’, in this cedony, the whip has long ceased to be taken to the 
field; 4;he persons of the females are protwted by law ; the hours of 
labour are abridged; and any act of cruelty would be visited both by 
the penalties of the law and the execration of society. 

The garrison have sutfered with the colonists !)y the decline of 
society. The dinners, the balls, the prodigal hospitality which used 
to be so universal, has nearly disappeared from the land. Last year 
too, the colony reduced one half of a colonial allowance called Table 
money,” which was granted by the Dutch, and continued by the Eng¬ 
lish (^vernment. This allowance was of great use to the junior ranks 
of the service, in enabling them to live decently and comfortably in 
this most expensive colony. The expense of messing is really dread¬ 
ful, front the exceeding high price of provisions. I do ndt know how 
officers of the junior raaiks, with the most rigid eckiOotny and self-denial, 
contrive to live ou their pay. In addition to the tthavoldable ills of 
the climate, to the fever end ague, to the tnbs(}uitoes, and to the 
sand dies, they have p> encounter poverty hnd duns. 

By ^le present system, as^now establisheEd in the Went India com<^ 
mand, ft seems that no mote riiangea of stdtiems are to ihke place, so 
that if a regiment has the ill fortune to come out to Demerary or 
Berbice, here tlmy remain stationary till their period of West India 
service exmres. This is dohe under the idea that the change firyth 
any Wgst todian island or colony to Another, even if to a healthier, 
requires a fresh seasoning to the troops, atsd that loss of'life'Vls the 
con8eqoenc& My own experience is opposed to this notion, besides 
which the mediem men with whom originates, do not tfbem td^have 
considered the n^ntal mischief occa^oned by this SyStenli-^he de« 
jection and weariness, the despondleney and despair^, which the pro¬ 
spect of eight or tep years* service iq one spot in the West Indies, must 
occasion to the prii^ate soldier. To pass ten years (w till the fever 
carries him off to the grave**yard) bet^f^een one barrack^room, one 
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parade ground^ an^ one hospital ward^—*>this is all he' has before him! 
Neither change nor variety to hope for, without society but that of his 
. comrades, and,no amusement or occupation,—he takes to drinking, 
reckless arid hopeless, as his only consolation^ and thu greivo SOOU 

minates his miseries. 

If the humane regulation of keeping regiments only five years in 
the West Indies had been adhered to, how ma£y thousands of our poor 
fellows who Slow die more of despair, and from the habits this despair 
produces^ than irom any other cause, would keep up their spirits aud 
endeavour to live prudently, in order to survive and return home, 
how much of the drunkenness and courts-martial which disgrace our 
West Indian army wonld disappear! Why was that merciful, that 
wise regulation abandoned, and oUr faulty depot system substituted ? 


RECOLLECTIONS OP A SEA LIFE.* 

In the last Number of these Recollections, 1 have been led into a 
digression which made a leap over nine or ten years. I now return 
with pleasure to the happy days of the cock-pit. Cupl, Hall's admir¬ 
able Fragpients of Voyages,” has drawn the veil frorti the common 
observation, which had. been too long received upon authority, that 

our school-boy years are the happiest of our lives." If I were to lix 
upon the happiest of mine, I should say the three last years of iny 
time us a luidshipmau; and were I to select from that period the 
happiest days, I think they would be found in this winter, while our 
^hip was in dock at Chatham. Our residence during this time was on 
board a bulk, whose ruined walls” inclosed accommodation that was 
sadly deticient in that desideratum of an Englishman called comfort; 
but which, illuminated by “ purser's dip/' that only made darkness 
visible, were lighted up by the gay and buoyant spirits within; so that, 
if the dismal appearance of our home was referred to, it was in some 
joke that served to enliven tjhe scene, or to contrast it with the nice 
order of our own, berth on board the B—, Yet there were marks 
which showed that midshipmen of taste and industry had been here 
before us. W'here the cobwebs wad patches of whitewash were broken 
away, there appeared glimpses of ornamental painting, that spoke of 
other times. ^ Rut notwithstanding the brilliancy with which memory 
can buruish the woHs of the floating cells which could then supply 
us with a 4iappy home> it will not be supposed that we were slow to 
quit, ijb for the iilhireindtits of the Ihore. These were abundant, even 
ul Chatham; but our vicinity to .London put that world of fascination 
within reuclu 1 happened to have some friends there, as most 
peo{^e,,hAve,,who, liave any friends at all; and several times I managed 
to pto^g a tweuty-fpur hours' lea^e of absence to three or four days* 
The isupiter term was all that tb# first Lieutenant, of even the Cap¬ 
tain, jhu4, the pOiwer to grants although the ship was in dock; but in 
buoh.a case a tacit understanding was frequentlyygiven, that they 

- II . . . . ..1 *1* . . i.ii.i.i I . . . 
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wouldwndt call the delinquent to an aecount who might break this 
eitriot rule of those busy times^ provided that he first obtained this 
native sort of consent. » * 

v I wish to grto London for a few days, Sir r " I cannot give you 

leave. Take care that the Admiralty do not call you to account.'" 
The chance of the Admiralty .knowing the motions oi a midshipman 
were readily encountered. ^ 

In the short interviews which these trips admitted of my having 
with young females of the civilized world, I fell into a fancy, under 
which 1 remained during the whole time of my active employment at 
sea. This, was, that such young females were, actually and bona ^fide, 
angels* The brief mortality ii> this world of the fairest of God's crea¬ 
tion, which at the age of eighteen we recognize in words only, has now 
been long too familiar to my conviction; but as regards all the other 
attributes, I have still the happiness of remaining under the delusion, 
if indeed it be one. In being led by the fascination of this alluring 
theory, I presume I was under the same circumstances as many 
ethers, of my brother olficeis, who in such short intervals, and even for 
some time after the war was ended, had too sublime an idea of the 
perfections of such beings, to feel tliemselves at home in their com¬ 
pany, nnless it. happened to be with some young lady of a frank dis¬ 
position, the intimate of a sister, perhaps; and then he was sure to 
fall in love; and sometimes to commit the egregious sin against the 
object of his attachment, of getting married to her; to nothing of 
the ain he thus committed against Lord 8t. Vincent and His Majesty's 
service, by depriving the King of a good officer, and dividing that devo¬ 
tion which ht owed to the navy alone, where in those stirring times he 
ought to have remained all as one as a piece of the ship." I was for¬ 
tunate enougli never to think of incurring this climax of evil to a young 
naval officer; but of course I tumbled most profoundly into love on 
such occasions. 

In (me family of young ladies, whose frank and friendly manners 
had superseded that subliine veneration to which I have referred, there 
was one for whom it still remained. Some degree of relationship jus¬ 
tified the intimacy, mid the elder sisters freely kissed me at parting, 
considering me to be a boy, although I bad ceased to think myself 
such. Hie youngest did not take advantage of this privilege of kin¬ 
dred. This sent me back to the ship with a heavy heart. I was not 
such a goose, however, as not to see that this omission might have 
arisen ratbsr from diffidence than dislike; so I made up for it by 
banishing tny own absurd share of the diffidence at a second leave- 
taking. But the good sense, or good feeling, or diffident, or alto¬ 
gether, which prevented anything like a dedaration of love, in this 
case, os in many others, preserved for me the friendship of the lady to 
the end of her life, which was terminated, but too soon, dt th^i distance 
of thirty years afterwards. ^ 

Z returned to my shi^ this thne with a lighter heart, bnt still pen¬ 
sive enough, until the hustling duties of fitting out •a^ain came upon 
us. Our ship was now got out of dock. My station as a master’s- 
mate called upon/ me for more exertion. The-stir of these active occu¬ 
pations soon loeseued the hold ‘uf the boyish dreams with ^vh^cb my 
fancy bad been entangled, and prepared them td be wasb^ off in the 
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first salt-water cruise we should encounter. Having touched upon 
this ticklish ground^ it is now high time to be off to sea again. So up 
anchor^ and let«us proceed on our voyage. 

Tber6 was no longer a Dutch fleet to blockade in the North sea. 
Our ship (a 64) was rather small for the line-of-*batlle that watched 
the French fleets. What was to be our next destination, was a ques¬ 
tion that interested us all. Orders to proceed to Spithead gave a pro* 
spect of something new; axxd mders, when there, to take under charge 
an outward-bound convoy of Indiamen, opened to the young and ardent 
ioiagioations on board, the expanse of the wide world, and the antici¬ 
pation of many a brilliant scene, which, if then seen and enjoyed in 
the wildness of untutored hope, still preserve a fascinating^ though a 
calmer charm in the minror of recollection. It was in the beginning of 
May before uur convoy were all assembled, and we then dropped down 
to 8t. Helen’s with them to wait for a wind. Before we did this, our 
sliip's company were paid their arrears of wages, and this pay-day 
went oif with less disorder than the former. This time our friends, 
the Jews, were undisturbed in the exercise of their vocation, and by 
* means of certain liquid elements, contained in small bladders enve¬ 
loped in neat paper bags, and sold under the denomination of pounds 
of sugar, they had the power of inviting Jack to became their cus¬ 
tomer, and at the same time blinding him to the mystification of their 
accounts in a manner which made up for the losses sustained by their 
lirethreu at the Nore. 

I ought to add, for the honour of Jack, that the bumboat-women, 
landladies, and all others who had trusted him, were duly remunerated 
before the remainder of his money went in this way. Many of these 
creditors hud come round from (Jhatliam for this purpose. 1 believe 
them was but one exception to their being all honestly and liberally 
paid. There was one fellow who made an objection to his account, in 
rather a Joe Miller sort of style. I am not sure whether Joe was be¬ 
fore him, but he certainly stuck to his point with the gravity of an 
original. This was a Dutchman Avho had entered for our service. 
Having built rather largely upon his anticipated pay, he had made his 
visits to the bumboat-woman rather often^so that; besides the score 
for loaves of bread, red-herrings, sausages, and '^poi/ndj of sugarf 
there appeared upon his account a considerable number of dittos. 
Now, he acknowledged to all the above-named articles, and paid for 
them fairly, bu^ he declared most forcibly th^t he had never md any 
ditloSf nor could he be brought to understand whdt the word meant by 
all the lugm of the bumboat-woman, or those who advocated her cause. 

Havin^^sseinbled our convoy at St. Helen’s, we rode out hero a 
heavy gale of wind froiA the west^i^ard, after which, a Avind partially 
fair brought us to, Torbay, where we anchored to wait for a better. 
The 1 have mentioned bad sent the Channel fleet in from off 
Brest; and the prevalence of westerly winds had detained squadrons 
and fleets boaud to oil patts of the world. To these ^numerous fleets 
of men-of-war and mer^ant-ahipsf now added our superb convoy 
of obout^tlurty Indiameir. 

Ti^e Chuimel Fleet, which were in the habit of jputtiug in here 
during i^sterly gales, in order to save tear and ^^ear while the Fr^ch 
could not get, out of Brest, wexe always kept ia perfect readiness to 
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** on t'he first blush of m easterly wind,*" aecording' to the order of 
Lord St. Vincent, which commanded that no officer or man ahonU 
sleep out of his ship. Amateur^ from all parts of the hingdou used to 
assemble on the Berry*head to witness the departure of this deet for 
the^Vrencli coast, as they sailed m^estically by that bold promontory, 
OAd so near to it, tl^at the movements of those on board could be been 
in making their evolutions. 

is said thftt slaty ships-of-the-line tece sailed from Torhay toge*- 

thef. I thihk that now tvas the time at which the congregated fieeta I 
have mentioned contained that immense force, together with the 8(den- 
did display of riches in the multitude of merchant ^ips. Next day 
the wind came fair, and those wh</*Wca:e forturmte enough to be on the 
Berry^ead at this time, saw th^ m^nificourt spectacle of those as^ 
seibhlcd fiCets passing in review ‘before them^ as they sailed forth to 
pf{>claiifi the poVer and wealth of Britain la all parts m the world* 
passing the ift*shore squadron off Ushant> who had been left to 
WfHtch the French ^Oet in Brest, they stood out to communicate with 
thmr comtpander^in-chief;' and we launched onward, leaving the 
<bhann6h afid soon the European world, behind us. Night afoer night 
iji^e ^ntinued to sink below the horizon Stars which had been foiudior 
in 0 ^ View in jheit course all round the heavens, and to raise Others 
'\<^hich we had never seen; and exchanged the blustering elements that 
wurted in the North Sea, and houriy called upon us for some Imrossing 
but healthful exertion, for the softer zephyrs, under which w© rolled on, 
Wi^ sails, once trimmed, remaining in undisturbed serenity for the whole 
four hours. The midshipmen of the watch might be seen seated along 
by the lee-guns, sound asleep, fanned by the cool eddy wind from "the 
mixen-stay-sail> under which they had walked shivenng many a night 
in the North Sea—the mate of the watch sleeping as he walked the 
deck, until admonished of his error by bieaking hts shins on the gnii- 
carriages; and the lieutenant almost following his example We were 
mow out of the track of all vessels but such as were going the same 
way as ourselves, and therefore nCt likely to meet; and as the blue 
^xpans^ of water, ov^ which we winged our way, tbougfa a sublime 
6bjec;t, becomes soxUewhat monotonous to contemplate always, and as 
We afe not always aideep in those laxy latitudes, notivithstanding the 
sldcpy picture I hard dra\Vn; 1 say, as the glassy mirror of the'deep 
becomes k monotonous Study, we naturally turn our eyes to the objects 
tefiected in it, and, like the AVabs Of 6\di fix our attention upon the 
rising and gOttihg stir^,the moon, l^nd planets, in idieir majestic march, 
until the Orrery of the teal heavens ia formed in our^euds* ond 
referred to theire with as tfioch fac^bty as the models whieP bear that 
name:—while the observations made upon periods eff these sublime 
revolutions, for the purpose of finding’ the ship’s place upon the track¬ 
less oceah, ^dd tp this Contemplative study all the interest fii a con¬ 
tinued series of experimci^. ^ Enhanced by tlie charms novelty, 
these o^upatioUs mark onh of the periods that form the Iwight spots 
in memofy^s wasted' Th^^chamt ol novelty has hmg gone, but^I have 
never yet been able to send a hand to the mast-bead ^ look lOut for a 
poiUt of land whfoto lodgitude hafl beenf Well ascertamed, without fool¬ 
ing some of that excitenf/ent which, I pr^utne; fo enjoyed by^mateurs 
of a horse-race when two horses are* running neck and neck; and 
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when the disoovery of land confirms the xnii^ute accuracy of observations 
made upon the heavenly bodies to fi^d its distance, I pcesum^ thp 
. gratificaition of.the olKierver may be not leas than that of winner at 
the race. ; 

For the sake of young navigators, who have not yet set np ip their 
heads the orrery of which I have spoken, 1 may mention a step which 
greatly facilitated tho creation of it in my own. While we were yet in 
the noFthern hemibphere I soon got ac(|uainted with the mpth stfUj and 
assuming him to be accurately in the pole, which is near jenough to the 
truth for oa^ jmrpose, I considered that all lines drawn from him, 
whatever direction they might have in relation to the points of our 
compass, north, south, east, or west, were south lines ip the heavens 
and meridians of the sphere* The next step was to get well acquainted 
with three mr four remarkaUe staffs near t^e equator. Thia may be 
done by the assistance of a friqnd; but we were all young astronomers 
iti the and tlie old hands never became astronomers at all. 

I was therefore <d>liged to work out my acquaintanpe with these 
equatorial stars la the usual manner; by fixiding the time in the tsmles 
whemthey should come to the meridian, observic^ their altitudes, and 
comparing St with the known latitude. I took care to carry in my 
head the degrees of declination, and the hours and minutes of Bight 
Asoetision of the stars I had thus become acquainteu*with, Havmff 
mode this progresa, whenever I sa^v a remarkable star whose name I 
wished to know, I ran a line with my eye from the pole-star through 
it, and another line from the pole-star through that one of my knpwn 
equatorial friends which lay nearest in the way. Tlte angle "made at 
the pole^tar by the inclination of those two meridian lines gave me 
the difference of Bight Ascension between the two ethers; and as 1 
rartied that of the known equatorial star in my head, I thus obtained 
this condition of the place of the other without going below for any 
reference em calculation. Still assuming the pole-star to be accurately 
in thd pole, with a quadrant or sextant I next measured the an^lar 
distance from him to the one whose name I wished to discover. The 
arc'of a rmridian thus measured, furnished me with the complement 
of the declination of my new friend. Having this approximation to liis 
place, I was enabled to enter the table of stars curtained m our old friend 
John Hamilton and in it to find the name of the star 1 wanted. 

The above loose method, abundantly inaccurate as* a means eif ^xing 
the place of a star, I always found suificiently near to me to as¬ 
sisted by the magnitude of the star. It had the advantage of being 
practicable at any time when 1 h^ened to be upon dec^ without 
waiting fintil the stair whose name I wished to find should come to the 
meridian^ This he might ppt do in my watch, or,, perhaps, not until 
some time ip Uie daylight. Z thus formed an acquamtance with 
alhstafs of the first and second iqaj;nituae; tny acquaintance with 
them I tooloffn opportunity oif confinning af^epwaras in the usual man- 
by fthkipg theix oltitudewhen'on the iperwan, and notine the time 
of their being there. It is not i^ne in the case of a man walking with¬ 
out ^abead that'the greatest fdifficuity lies in the first step, ^he com- 
meauMment of m endeafpur to acquire p knowledge of the stitrs, like the 
firsts Aw of an extenrivo mu^m^seems to present a task like that of 
unrav^ng the labyrinths o£ u wilderness; but qs you go forward, fixed 
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poizita o£ jraference arc multiplied^ wbich makes the Test easy to be ac-^ 
quired. We should have bera mu<^ assisted in the above investigation 
ot the heavens by a globe^ or map of the stars^ but we had no such 
thing on board; as 1 said, we made use of the real heavens instead 
ml a model. If there was more dilRcult;^ in acquiring knowledge in 
this way, there was more ease in retaining it, according to the view 
held out by Mr. Bonaycastle> in the elegant and concise preface to his 

Treatise on Algebrawhich preface, by the way, should be read by 
every youngster, whether his studies be mathematical or not. It is 
only six pages. 

Having mentioned the name of our venerated friend John Hamilton 
More, 1 will not lose this opportunity of paying a tribute to his me-* 
mory. His book contained the only good epitome of navigation at the 
time 1 speak of. The plan of it has since been superseded by practical 
improvmeiitSf and the useful tables it contained by others more accu¬ 
rate and recondite, particularly by Mendoza del Rio's having added 
to bis truly scientific work tlie tables of common navigation; but our 
old friend John llahiilton More, wjiose picture, torn from its place 
opposite to the title-page, and ornamented with a cocked-hat and a 
pipe in his mouth, added by some aspirant in the fine arts, used to 
decorate the walls of the berth, must be venerated by every midship¬ 
man of the last*century. But peace to his shade! He has had his 
day of firnie. May this notice make his name immortal, which it can¬ 
not fail to do, standing in the pages of the United Service Journal, 

Without always soaring in the heavens, there are objects of a^eep 
interest in Nature wherever she presents herself. Among those which 
become apparent in these latitudes, is the teeming life of the ocean. 
This is maae visible by the multitudes of dying fish frequently on the 
wing, nursued as they are by the larger nsh: the skipping bonito; 
the dolphin, with his ever-varying hues of gold, purple, green, and 
orange; the large and muscular albicor, with his finely-pointed 
head, broad shoulders, and deep chest, and finely-tapering tail, made 
for strength and agility, springing through a flock of flying fish to n 
distance that gives the idea of his flying also, and carrying his victim 
along with him> or singling it out and bounding after it in a manner 
that would be delightflu to those who are fond of coursing. To minds 
of a graver mood, it has suggested reflections on the unhappy lot of 
the smaller fish, which seem but to exist in a continued state of sufiTer- 
ing, pursued by larger fish in the water, and attacked by birds when 
they take to the wing. I remember this reflection passing in my own 
mind, and it was not corrected until many years amrwards, when we 
lay in a harbour, the waters of which were, at that season, darkened 
by clouds of small fish. Through them the larger ones frequently 
dodiedJn after their prey, or sailed insolently among them; while the 
little pnes darted off to ml sides, and made a lane for thdr oppressors 
to pass. Bat I noticed that none of fte debasing pasiions which 
follow the oppressions of mankind, and cause the unhappftie^ of the 
oppressor and the oppressed, prevaile4_here. The moment the danger 
was passed, they were again sporting and pursuing their own prey. So 
that my little friends were more in the situation of a soldier or a sailor, 
who consoles himsdf with the reflection that an inch of a rnkm is as 
good as a mile, and whore the frequent repetition of impending danger 
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tends not to despondency or unhappiness^ but on the cimtrary^ calls 
forth that excitement which we may every day obsthre to be sigh^ 
for by retired veterans. I believe the love of such excitement to be 
so consonant tb our nature^ that even the fox-chase.would lose all its 
charms if the necks of those who fellow could be pexfectly secured by 
their being carried up to the hounds in palanquins. 

Every one remembers the observation of Charles XII. when he 
first heard the sound of musket-balis in the air. I remember a similar 
illustratiou of the feeling I have referred to in a young friend of my 
own. He was seated beside me in the stern sheets of a boat as we 
rowed up to an eimmy's vessel. The first shot she fired was well 
aimed, and went close over the boat. The singing of a cannon^bot is 
intelligible enough, even to those who have not Wrd it before, and 
does not require the question which Charles put when he heard the 
more insidious whizzing of musket-balls. What noise is that?” 
“ From henceforth that shall be my music.’* My young friend jumped 
on his feet, and clapping his bauds exultingly, exclaimed that an 
enemy’s shot had gone over his Ijead” in a manber which indicated 
that all his school-boy hopes had been realised. Poor fellow 1 he did 
not live to enjoy tlie music long. 

1 had written this miich on the dying fish before I read the remarks 
of Bishop Heber on the same subject, in the account 8f his voyage to 
India. That gentleman, led by his habits of piety and benevolence, 
has 4eeu induced to believe that the dying fish are not pursued when 
they dy out of the water; and he considers their dying to be no more 
an indication of their being so chased than the sporting of lambs in a 
field is an indication of their being attacked by serpents. The cases 
are not quite parallel, unless the serpents were as numerous as we can 
perceive the large fish to be; and unless also the lambs, swallowed in 
dozens, were known to be the natural food of the serpents, by being 
found in their stomaclis. 

We caxmot shut our eyes to the existence of that which we mortals 
call evil, and the better way, perhaps, is to look at it in the fece. 
That the flying fish do sport and play, and enjoy life, there is no doubt ; 
and perhaps they sometimes rise out of the water in doing so. But 
in the course of many opportunities of observing/ by years of sailing in 
tlu)se latitudes, I should be inclined to say that they did not generally 
dy to any considerable distance, unless when disturbed by ^the approach 
of a ship or of their enemies. It is true that the. larger fish cannot 
always be seen; they ore in the water, and often uatch: their victim 
as he falls; but I have seldom watched the dight of a deck of flying 
fish for any distance, without being able to detect a leap from some of 
tlieir pursuers.' i t ‘ 

The view I have taken of . the case, reduces the evil to the common 
lot of living nature; and if some seeming evil must exist in the parts, 
let us suhpuse, with Pope,th4^it is the least possible consistently with 
the exccUence of the stupendous whole. 

(To be toiuinued.) 
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Montbrun having seut a patrol into Nava da Ver, retired. It had 
evidently been the sole object of the French, on this occasion, to make 
a reconuoissance, for had any thing farther been intended, they would 
have followed up their success, at least till they found soinething capa¬ 
ble of offering an efficient resistance, and had they even scoured the 
country in front of their right, and which was totally unprotected, u 
great deal of baggage'would have fallen into their hands. But they 
had probably gone beyond their original intentions in pursuing the 
Drains so far, as has been recorded in a former number. 

The following day the cavalry^ continuing its march, crossed the 
Coa, passing tl^ough the camp of the 52nd regiment, which was 
bivouacked on the left bank of the river. Probably that gallant corps 
was never in a situation in which it could bare b^er set at dehance 
any cavalry attack than in this. In their front ran the Coa, passable by 
only one ford, from which the tortuous and rocky path did not admit of 
above two horses abreast. The steep banks, covered with brush*wood, 
confined horsemen to the narrow road, and \^e verily believe, that a 
single company*of the d2nd would have repelled Montbrun with all his 
host; nevertheless, an absurd alarm was given during the succeeding 
nighty and a report consequent on it led us for a moment to double the 
position was so inexpugnable. Having passed through the infantry 
camp, the cavalry had retired to a magnificent chesnut grove, abojit a 
mile and a half irom the river, and in this delightful encampment fell 
in perfect security. There cannot be a more enchanting scene for a 
gipsy party than a Portuguese chesnut-grove ; the majestic trees are 
covered by so thick a foliage as only to admit at intervals the rays of 
the meridian sun ; the branches gr.ow nearly horizontally at the height 
of about seven or -eight feet, giving the appearance of a great green 
awning. We have a very pleasing recollection of such scenes, and of 
the dramas we have seen enacted in them:—the soldiers actively em¬ 
ployed in their several avocations around the boles of the trees, to 
which their horses are attached by means of a forage cord encircling 
the tree ; others at a fire in tlie neighbourhood cooking; parties pass¬ 
ing to and fro with water or forage; the erect serjeant-inajor, with 
white gloves and rattan, walking nbout with circatnsp^ction. A few 
boughs hastily piled together in part, screen the simple toilet of an 
officer, who is preparing to enjoy his rice broth, as we may gather from 
the preparations his servant has made, by covering the canteen with a 
napun, which seems intended to he occupied tis a dinner-table by two 
performers, who are to be fumiabed with seats by the adaptation of 
bundles of forage. In the distance of this part of the scene, a Portu* 
guese boy> with shining face, is seen bkwing the fi^re and stirring the 
pot. The officer’s servant is adirely employed in waiting on his 
master, as well us attending to the ^orscs and holding Antonio in sur¬ 
veillance, lest on the one band, he allow the fire to go out, or on the 
other, the bishop) to put his foot in the pot which contains the mess of 
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four or five hungry men; another actor in the dinner scene is just 
arriving from the village with a ^all skill ■ of *i^nb g’eheroso—two 
quarts of which, (Imperial mea^sure,) one raw, the second mulled, may 
very safely be put under the belt of any man after has day’s work. 

The writer of these lines had probably indulged to abrfut thi^ extent, 
and had early retired to what the Scotch’ call his naked-bed,'anglice, 
undressed to bis shirt, a bag stutFed with straw acting as mattress, 
while a double blanket and sheet, in addition to the foliage of the ches- 
nuts, sufficiently shielded from the night air in that lovely climate. 'He 
was in the temporary command of a troop# One of the aerjeantS'of the 
troop comtnanded the camp guard: about one or two oa the following 
morning, the latter awakened the writer, saying, with great agitation. 

For God’s sake. Sir, get Up and form the troop; the trench cavalry 
has charged your friends the 52nd,‘ and is cutting them to piehes.” 
JVlilitary men, und esperially tliose who served in the light division, 
know how strong an attachment existed between the officers who’ liftd 
served in the different regiments of that brilliant corps. This' sAd 
intelligence came like a thunder-clap; two or three minutes sbffleed 
to make the transfer from the naked bed to the hack of a horse: About 


fifty of the troop were collected, and trotted off to the reridcxVoUs' oii 
the high road. Here Gen. Slade was actively employed in getting his 
brigade mounted. The troops were coming to the road as they fcoritifefd, 
when it occurred to all present that the French cKd their work very 
quietly, not a shot had been heard, and the' most absolute sileiice 
reigned, although the night was clear and calm. It must be allowed 
that the. General from the first expressed his surprise at the meekness 
with which the light division bore their cutting up, although he had 
been roused from sleep by this alarming intelligence. 

The bearer of this report could not be found, but the guard declared 
that two or three men, nearly naked, had come to tiiem and inforffied 
them that they had with difficulty escoEped from the French caValty, 
which had penetrated into ti»e 62nd camp, and had destroyed the light 
divisiou. Shortly after, an orderly who had been despatched by Gen. 
Slade, returned with the information that the whole alarm liad arisen 
from the circumstance of some mules escaping from their tethers, which 
galloped over some of the sleeping soldiers, and had upset some piles 
of arms. Two or three of the soldiets who had been thus roughly 
treated arose from their lairs, and running through the camp spreading 
alarm, continuf>d their course till tliey arrived at the Dragoon bivouac. 
The alarm was not known to a great part of the division till the fol¬ 
lowing morning. We have ventured to place this little ihaEtter in our 
simple narrative. It may be amusing to the general reader,' while the 
military man cannot be^ too frequtftitly warned*of the disastrous con¬ 
sequences which mUy arise from panic; and the foregoing anecdote 
is at lea^ one^proof of the fticility with which it generated. 

A very-successful and brilliant affair of cavalry occurred a few days 
after the battle of Albuera, which \ve have the opportunity of giving 
by a quotation from- a French milita^ writer, and whibh is as folldws : 


Lupine', ConquSte de page 130. 

. Le Gl^ndral Latour Maubourg, r^uni le 21, i\ la division Godinot, au- 
dessus de Villa Garcia, revolt du Gdn^rol-en-chef Tordre de se porter en avant 
sur Usagre, et de faire replier les postfea ennemis.* Usagi^ est silu^e a deux 
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lieux et demia de Villa Garcia^ dans nn^.plaine couple et boisde. Au pied 
d’uQe 80uinit<^> sur laquelle re^se ce village, covle u&e petite riviere dont 
les bords sent escarp^-s et dinicilement accessibles. Un pent est jet^ sur 
oette riviere au bas dTJsagr^. II sert de passage au chenifn de Los Santos, 
de Ribcira, et de la^Basse Estramadure. L’ennemi avoit reconnu ixne posi¬ 
tion favorable, sur le revers d'un monticule placd en regard dn village, de 
Tautre c6t6 de la riviere: II y place 12 a 1500 chevaox* Cache® pai’ le 
terrain, cette cavalerie ne doit paraitre et agir qu'au moment ou les avant 
postes, forc^ de ceder le terrain, so replieront eur Usagre et le d^passeroht 
ensuite. 

“ Le G^n^ral Latour Maubourg veut s’assurer avant d^occuper ce point si 
I’ennemi en a dvacu(^ les environs: il ordonna, en consequence, au Gcn»5ral 
Briche de so porter avee sa cavalerie legore, par nn long devour lalssant 
USagr^ a gauche vers la rivi&re ;,de franebir ensuite lo ravin dans un cn- 
droii ou il pr^sente ]>eu d*escarpements, et d'(?clairer notre droite. L’ext?- 
cutioii de ce mouvement, exige du tezAps, ^ cause des difficultt^s du ter¬ 
rain. Sans attendre ce])endant que le G^. Briche parmsse de Fantre ctHc 
du ravin, les 4*^ et 20^ de dragons, qui forment la tete de la, division Latour 
Maubourg, traversent la village d^ja abandonni: par rennemi; le (jien. 
Bron a leur l5te, ils descendent la rampe qui conduit au punt, ct ]»afi.sent 
brusquement sur la rive gauche; niais a peine le 4^ a-t-11 mis le pied sur 
cette rive, que les Anglais d^bouchent avec imp<5tuositd do derrfere le 
oOteau qui les a jusque-la tenus tneb^. Le Gen. Bron fait dcis ce moment 
avec le 4e le plus vigoreux efforts pour contenir I'ennemi, 

Le 20* de dragons se porte sans delai au secours des escadrons engngt^s, 
avec autant de promptitude que le passage du pont, ou les chevaux ne 
peuvent pas d<^lilerj que par deux, le permet, loais cea deux r^iineus qui 
reunis comptent moina de 700 chevaux, sont hors d’etat de resister k la cavuh ie 
ennemie, trop sup^rieure en nombre, et se replient vers le pont. Lo ^6^ de 
dragons (memo brigade) descend aussi la rampe, dans le desseln de porter 
secours aux troupes compromises, et pr&ente la tt'-te de sa colonne sur lo 
pont, tandis que celles-ci fortement ramendes s y pressont pour repasser la 
riviere- Cette position est rendue encore plus critique par Tartillerie An- 
glaise, tirant a mitraiJle sur nos regimens agglomi^roa en avant de ce : 
3 pieces d’artillerie Holhindaiso au service de France, niises en batterie a 
la droite d^Usagr^, ne peuvent neutralizer le feu du canon enemle, qui 
occupo tine position plus avantageuse. Les 4c et 20^ hors dVtat de pouvoir 
repousser les Anglais et m^me de se d^gager, se replient a la ou plutdt 
se dispersent dans les jardins en avant du village. Lo G^i^ral Latour 
Maubotirg termine cepondant ce combat in<5gal cn pr^scrivant au General 
Bouvier-d^^clats de faire mettre pied d terr© au 14> de dragons le 1'® de la 
26 brigade, et de la disposer en tirailleur pour chasser Tennemi desJardins. 
Lea Angiats sont arr£t^s, en effet, par ceUe mesure, et reprennent bientot 
aprM la position qu'ils ocoupaient avant le combat, tandis que ^les 4^ et 20® de 
dragons d^ag^ ^ussi, rejoignent leur division. Le Colon4 Farine du 4® resta 
au pouvoir de Feonemi; 400 dragons et autant de chevaux avaient etc 
^charp^s ou pris,” &c. 

We really are apprehensive ihat*any rem^i^ks we can make upon 
this long extract^ will do little towards strengthening, the clainr^of 
Lumley and his cavalry to the highest meed of ^aise- The 
Frgoch statement seems to be a very fmr one. .We were, zio^. with 
that part of tbe army, on^ oot b^pen to have lacgou^nt 

of the. actipRi norr ef the . loss accruing ou t^e part of the,Bri¬ 

tish* Let it he observed that tlm/Frengh writer estimates th^ British 
force at 12 to 1500: it is not wor^. our while to dispute .the number; 
it must, however/be granted, th^ tlier.,^)reu^ni^n must, hgv^ 4oue 
. justice to bis countrymen in not underr^ing tho, fqt;co opposed, to them. 
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He must be supposed to be correct in his statement of the French 
force, which he states to have been the division Gddinot,^ which, how¬ 
ever, had no opportunity of taking a share iu the actiop, and probably 
was hot within reach of Usagre at the time; but Uiat three brigades 
of cavalry, the two heavy brigades of Bron and Bouvier-d'eclats, and 
the chasseur brigades of Bridie, were present and employed, there can 
be no doubt. 

The French brigades were usually very strong, and it would be a 
very moderate calculation to suppose that they had a force of 3000 
cavalry. Thi're can be no doubt that had the whole of this force been 
properly directed against Gen. Jf^uniley, he must have retired, or pro¬ 
bably would have suffered severely had he been induced to engage 
with double his nuniliers. , The General, seeing tliat the French began 
to pass the bridge while Gen. Bridie was at too great a distance to 
admit of Ins lending any assistance, allows' one brigade to pass the 
river, and by an impetuous charge breaks the enemy, and throws 
them completely into confusion; and having destroyed or taken 400 of 
the enemy, he is driven from the remainder of'Ins prey by tlie lire of 
a fresh regiment of dragoons, who are dismounted on the opposite 
bank, and are enabled to push off the British dragoons, without being 
exposed to any danger whatsoever. 

The French writer lays a good deal of stress on the Services render¬ 
ed by our artillery. We have no doubt that whatever Ijravery and 
skill could accomplish, was done by Capt. Lefevre’s troop on this us on 
every other occasion, btit ns this troop was the whole amount of that 
arm which the British had at Usagro, we cannot believe but Latour 
Maulmurg must liavc had a larger artillery force on this occasion, as 
we sec that ho had three brigades of cavalry : he could not have left 
himself so unjirovkled with artillery, as to be bullied by five light six- 
pouadersmid une light howitzer. The truth must be, that the hreiich, 
seeing the Colonel, Fariiie, had taken his grist to a bad mill, and 
expecting the Knglish dragoons to cross the river, sent away their 
artillery," which would have impeded the retreat of their trO^s, and 
pfirhaps might have become the spoil of the enemy- Gen* tumley 
had to congratulate himself on a most daring and. completely successful 
attack upon a superior enemy, commanded by an officer of the greatest. 
dLstinctioiii Latour Maubourg had separated-bis force, and attempted 
to pass a defile without clearing his front. He had transgressed the 
rules of war and of posts^ with which he wns no dotibt most conver-. 
sant; but it is in'ipossible to applaud too highly the conduct of th^ Bri¬ 
tish General, who at oneb detected the errors of bis’ opponent, and 
effectually took advantage of the favourable position lie W'as placed in. 
Gen. Lumley's' conduct can only ff)e appreciated by those who have 
witnessed cavalry affairs, and who know, therefore, how much promj^- 
tude is r'sqnir^b and that whatever calculations were previously madey 
or whatever arranfftwnents the most wtchful' foresight may havestig- 
gested-; stilk’tb^rSnHve circurfrstaat^es'nte Continually changing.* 

thisi occasion a‘Vteiyfe^ mimSftfes'deJay'might’haye allowed me'wbie 

of Gen/Kfbh’9 brigade to past tbe^ bridge, fttid if thus Bron had been 
able fot a repelBritish attack, Gen^^Bouvier-d^yclats 

(vvhat ff'namd' for* a sharpshooter I)*•'instead acting iiraill^ur, 

would have'found^'mcaii^' his brigade across the stream, (for 
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such it wasj and not a river,) either by the bridge or at some other 
place, where the banhs were accessible; Gen. Briche would have 
come up, and the British would have been in a precious mess. 

We frequently boar of chess as a military game, and although it is a 
game we have long cultivated, we must deny, at least, that it at all 
tutors the mind for affairs of posts. In chess the player may take as 
much time as he pleases, whereas prompt decision is the desideratum 
in active warfare. If chess is to teach anything, it must ‘be restricted 
to strategy. Practice alone can make an officer perfect in this work ; 
but occasionally, even when the commander has not been habituated to 
such scenesj if he is possessed of great determination, and has confi¬ 
dence in his soldiers, he may, by putting on a good countenance, and 
by acting with vigour and promptitude, taking advantage of any cir¬ 
cumstances which are favourable to him, gain an advantage over a 
superior enemy before his opponent has time to ascertain his force, 
and to extricate himself from the difficulties which he is thrown into 
by the successful attack made upon his advanced guard. 

The whole of the*cavalry followed Lord Wellington to the south, 
where the army remained till the end of July, when it returned to 
the neighbourhood of Ciudad llodrigo. During this period we do 
not recollect any cavalry action. The French were everywhere supe¬ 
rior to the British cavalry in point of number. 

Marshal Alarmont having collected a large force, advanced to the 
relief of Rodrigo. A sjjlendid affair occurred at El Bodou qn the 2otIi 
of August, when Gen. Pictons division not only repelled, but actuullv 
charged an immense host of French cavalry. The small body of 
British cavalry made several gallant charges, and their conduct was 
highly applauded; but as the French had 4000 horsemen while tlie 
British cavalry did not exceed 4(K) or 500, little could be expected 
from them, and no doubt they owed their safety to the gallantry of the 
infantry. Many accounts have been published of this affair, and the 
gallant conduct of Picton*s division, and, especially on this occasion, 
of Colville's brigade, cannot be too frequently herd up to the admi¬ 
ration of the army. But what were the French doing? they had 4000 
cavalry, a numerous artillery, and for a long time they were only 
opposed by a single brigade of infantry, three squadrons of dragoons, 
and four guns. Surely, had their attack been energetic and repeated, 
th^ must have swallowed up this gallant band. The country is open, 
and peculiarly suited to cavalry movements; yet all the French ac¬ 
complished, was, to give the opportunity to Colville’s brigade to achieve 
fresh honors, and to set an example which was of advantage to the 
whole British army. Shortly after the affair of El Bodon, we had an 
opportunity of seeing a great deal ftf the 5th Regiment, which took a 
prominent share in the glory of that day; we saw officers and private 
soldiers wholiad been wounded by grape-shot while in/square,—they 
spoke highly of the conduct of the French cavalry officers, one of 
whom would not surrender thoughieft quite alone.*^* Now, this is all 
very well, but Vvhat does it imply > that the French cavalry officers 
were brave. We willingly allow such to be the case, and to add tluit 
on all occasions they showed the greatest courage, and set a good ex- 

—---p'-.—------- _ 

• The anecdote, from a different source, ii given in our lost Number. Vide 
Traits and Incidents,^. 229.~Kn. 
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umpie to their men, who nevertheless, ns on thi^’occasion, frequently 
left them alone. The British cavalry seldom gave their officers such 
opportunities of showing their bravery. The following day, Marmont 
assembled an overpowering forte in front of Fifcnto Guinaldo, and 
Lord Wellington withdrew his army during the night, and retired 
to Aldea df) Ponte. After passing the frontier of Spain, the country 
becomes quite unsuited to cavtilry, 

A great deal has been said of the inferiority of the French horse, 
and unquestionably he is a low-brcd animal, for which very reason he 
is the more able to endure the hardships to which the horses Bf light 
cavalry are exposed. The French horse, generally, trots well, and is 
sure-footed; on the retreat from Guinaldo, the writer of these pages 
was f flowed by a small party of Lancers, and near Peubla d'Agava 
one of them deserted to him, and was immediately sent to head¬ 
quarters, pscurted by a well-mounted dragoon. The Frenchman 
sliirtod at a banging trot, keeping Ins friend at a bard gallop ; and had 
he not been called to and requested to inoder^ite his pace, he would 
most assuredly have.done up the heavy ere they had accomplished the 
two or three miles to Aldoa de Ponte. The writer purchased a horse 
taken at Fuentes d’Onore from the 5th Hussars; it was a little horse, 
but ([uite as fit to carry a light weight as many of ^uv horses. The 
writer is no feather weight; the hVenchuian carried him well, was good 
in all his paces, and after doing good service became the charger of the 
Ai.ssistant-Surgeon, 

Having now brought iny sketch of the British cavalry on the Pe¬ 
ninsula to a ])eriod, for the present, I beg to notice'two letters which 
have appeared in the Journal. Respecting the one from Colonel Bro- 
thertou;—with reference to the charge of the 14th Light Dragoons, in 
Avliich Colonel Talbot fell, I can only say that having frequently heard 
accounfs of that affair, I bad the opportunity of having my memory 
refreshed by an intimate friend, a highly esteemed officer of the riHe 
brigade, from whom I received pretty much the same account as I had 
heard on previous occasions. Let it not be supposed that I at ail 
■place my hearsay evidence in comjiarison with Colonel Brotherton’s 
account of the affair in which he appears to have taken so prominent a 
part; and I take the earliest opportunity of pointing the attention of 
the readers of the United Service Journal to the first letter in.the 
General Currespondonce, of No. XLL I had assumed the existence of 
artillery in tiie neighbourhood, as I have scarcely ever seen so large a 
force unaccompanied by guns. Infantry was at hand, and Colonel 
Brotliorton has hayipily expressed himself, that it was a charge incon¬ 
siderately executed. . Perhaps I had gone too far in saying that it was 
inconsiderately planned. The either letter which takes notice of my 
paper, is signed An Impartial Reporter of British Cavalry.** I have 
no dowbt orroe correctness of his journal, from which an extract is 
given; I ha4 no intention to detract from the merit of any portion of 
the cavalry, and least of all, from Gen. Slade's brigade. Not Having 
been in the Peninsula at the tima of Lord Wellington's retreat, I ob¬ 
tained an account of the affair of Alcoentr^ from a very able hand, part 
of which is given in my sketch as the work of. jgaother hand- It is 
now before me, and I cannot see is wrong. It is true that Geu. 
Slade's brigade is not mentioned in the Account I have given. The 
journal of the “ Imparjiial Reporter” mentions that Gen. Slade came 
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galloping up, and ordered fbrtj men to mount, &c. but it doee not 
mention tbet these forty men • took any share in the hght, nor do 1 
see anything else in'the journal which militates against, my sketch. 
Having headed my papers with the title of British Cavalry on the 
Peninsula, 1 have thought it necessary to mention many aifuirs whicli 
occurred while I was absent from the Peninsula, that something of an 
appearance of continuity might be preserved- Having be^n promoted 
into another regiment, I left the Penin&ula after the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and 1 did not return to Lord Wellington’s army till the 
spring of 1813; it is therefore my intention to resume the account of 
tlie British cavalry from the commencement of the Vittoria campaign, 
and >as the highly interesting intervening period will ])robably be 
filled up by others, I propose to distinguish my papers by the sig¬ 
nature of, 

Samout. 


NOTES FROM VAN DIEMEN’s LAND. 

AccOKi>tN(j to Tny promise, I have thrown together a few Iiasty 
notes from my journal. Without farther preface, I shall at once com¬ 
mence with an endeavout nt a description of the first land we made, 
after our departure from Old Enriand, which was the small island of 
Porto Santo, As the ship passed within a few miles of the shore, 1 
had a tolerably gr^od view of it. It appears to be a barren rocky island 
about twelve or fifteen miles in length, with two remarkable conical- 
sliuped hills at the extremities, from which the land slopes gradually 
down to the centre, the lowest part visible from the sea; a few strag¬ 
gling houses and a small church are built on this plain, and here and 
there a' piatch of green shows some attempt at cultivation, but whether 
of vines or of cabbages, I was too far* off to distinguisli. 

After passing Porto Saiito, a few hours' sail Avith a light though 
steady breeze, brought us to the far-famed island of Madeira. How 
sha!f 1 describe to you in adequate terms, what appeared to me the 
most enchanting scenery I had ever beheld ?-^ocks in every variety of 
shape rising from a sea clear and blue as-the azure sky above our 
headS*^motintaiAs clotlied from the baseto the very summit Avith vine¬ 
yards, the B^tWerdure of whose foliage strongly contrasted with the 
reddish yellow colour of'the soil which in many places showed itself. 
Nor were human habitations Avanting to give an appearance of life 
and civilization to the scene ; villas and cottages were thickly streAved 
over the less jmecipitous parts of tlm island, qnd here and there a 
convent rose in solitary seclusion, displaying a black cross on its 
whitened front. The ship was steered into the bay of !^nchal, and 
brought to opposite the toWn bearing the same name, A^liich is built in 
a semicircular form Vound the bay, and extends back some distance on 
the sloping sides />f a rarine, into which the mountain immediately 
above and behind tho town is divided. A signal Avas hoisted at Our 
mast-head for a boat to come off Avith fhiit and vegetables, but although 
the lazy rascals* of i^ortuguese must-have obser^d our signal, no boat 
from the shoi^ approached us: po after 'tfidtihg in vairi for about an 
hour, and as you' may avoII suppose heaVtily curtihg all and each of tlie 
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boatmen of Funchal and its vicinity, we once more stood to sea, and bade 
adieu to Madeira, Without having ta^ed its grapes or landed our let¬ 
ters. Before the sun had sunk to rest, all traces of this beautiful 
island had disappeared, and full three months were "to elapse ere, with 
the exception of a distant view of the island of Palma, one of the 
Canaries, and a small island, or rather a large rock, in the southern 
ocean, calleci St. Paul's, we were again to be gladdened with a sight of 
terra-firnia. 

When you look on the map, and track me over half the world of 
waters that separate us, you will think so much space could not have 
been sailed over without encountering the many hair-breadth escapes 
and moving perils that in the imaginations of Ye Gentlemen of 
England” are inseparable from a sea-voyage; and as yoTi wished par¬ 
ticularly for the description of a storm, I will try and conjure up one 
for your gratification. 

Well then, shift the scene, darken the stage, and su^ipose yourselves 
somewhere in the great Southern Ocean after founding the Cape of 
Good Hope. There's plenty of sea-room in all conscience; however, 1 
must draw yet more largely on your imagination. You are, then, to 
suppose that the good ship has been running for some time before a 
spanking breeze, accompanied by not more than th§ usual inconve¬ 
niences that attend a lightly laden convict ship; for whatever may. be 
the burthen of the crimes on each prisoner's back, and some, no doubt, 
weigh heavily enough, tliey make not one inch difference in the vessel’s 
draught of water, so tlmt she has nothing but her ballast to steady her 
as she rolls and tumbles on her course through a heavy sea;—and that 
to-day the wind has freshened, and one sail after another has been taken 
in to ease the masts and save the owner’s canvass; the sun has set 
amidst a bunk of dark and dense clouds fast coming up astern; the 
sky in eVery part of the heavens looks wild and threatening; the sea 
follon^s after the ship in towering waves, which roll on in mountain 
majesty; over head a scud is drifting with fearful velocity—all this 
forebodes but too plainly an approaching storm. Now look on our deck 
and see what preparations are making to contend with it.— Impimis, 
the carpenter (whose importance on board ship runs in an inverse ratio 
to the fall of the mercury in the barometer, sure sign of bad weather,) 
is over the side knocking in the ports to those apologies for windows, 
which in fine weather are allowed to remain open, admit sufficient light 
into the cabins to make darkness visible, and fresh air enough to m^e 
you long for more, but in. such Aveathor as I am now endeavouring to 
bring before your imagination, are always closed by thick wooden ports 
driven in from the outjiide, light and air being thus completely excluded. 
The captain appears on deck iif his south-wester; the main-sail is 
stowed, the spanker brailed up, aud men are lying out on the yards, 
doubleveefii^tbe main and foretop-sails. Thus the ship is stripped 
for the expected contest with the elements, and not too soon, for even - 
now their fury is let loose upon her. A dense mas^ of clouds rising 
from where the sun had set, bad, gradually overspread the heavens, 
leaving however sufficient light to see, as sailors say, the squall coming. 

■ It approaches like a thick impenetrable veil st^ejehed over half the 
heavens, its lower edge renting on* the sea, which, lashed into foam, 
forms-no bad representation of‘a richly ffinged border; a whistling 
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souod h baeard through the rigging,-^if in a sentimental mood you 
m^yjfojnoy it a sigji, such as “ young hearts breathe when love's first 
dream is nigh/' or such, as older hearts heave to fiijd at-^alas 1" 
“ Hind your weather helui," shouts the captain to the man at the 
wheel. The ship seems to pause and tremble for one moment's space, 
then as the furious blast strikes on her diminished sails, rushes like a 
headstrong courser madly forward, dashing aside the water from her 
bows, and as she ])lunges over the opposing billows buries now one 
side then the other deep in their bosom, and still borne swiftly onward, 
leaves behind the short-lived track where foam and ripple mark her 
fierce struggle with the ocean. But, as Byron says,-—, 

Pass we the eale, the calm, the change, the tack. 

And each well-known caprice of wave and wind, 

Till on some jocund morn to land! and all is well.’' 

It was, then, on some jocund morn, when at a cheer frotn the fore¬ 
castle all eyes were strained to catch the first glimpse of land, which 
none but the practised eyes of a sailor could have distinguished to be 
other than a cloud in the horizon, A favourable wind, however, by 
quickly, decreasing our distance from it, soon dispelled all doubts, when 
seen in strong relief, through a clear transparent atmosphere, rose the 
south west cape'df Van Diemen's Land, frowning over its ocean bed in 
solitary grandeur, seeming to bid defiance alike to the ravages of time, 
and to the boisterous, never-ceasing assaults of the waves at its base, 
and so roughly formed of Nature s most solid and substantial masonry 
that you might wonder how, even from afar, it could have appeared the 

shadowy cloud we first ])eheld it. During the day ns we were sailing 
very near the shore, I observed the whole of the coast to be bold and 
rocKy, here a tremendously high cliff or mountain, there a deej) cleft or 
ravine, disdaining all order or uniformity, and seeming to liiv/e been 
formed by some terrible convulsion of nature as an impassable barrier to 
the ever-rolling waters of the great Southern Ocean. Such was our 
first view of the southern coast of Van Diemen's Land, affording, in 
truth, no very cheering prospect; and I can well imagine many a vo¬ 
luntary exile whom necessity has driven to renounce his native land and 
seek better fortunes on this side the globe, to have experienced a sink¬ 
ing of the heart when these rough cliffs first met his gaze, so unlike the 
^rdurc-crowned shores of his father-laud. What might have been the 
feelings of the convicts who crowded the fore part of our deck, eager to 
cat,cb a sight of the country that was to be to many of them that bourne 
from whence they were sentenced never to return, I shall not attempt 
to divine, but this iron-bound coast must have brought the reflection 
tliat escape was hopeless. * 

'Vy'hat were the feelings of the soldiers, their guard? Joy at the 
])rv^}Tiect of speedily getting on shore, was growled fortU-'dn E^iglisb, 
asserted in Scotch, and almost shrieked and quite sworn to in Irish. 
The' following night vve had beat refund Tasman's Head, the extreme 
point of land on tlte south-eastern coasf of the island ; and on tlie next 
morning going op deck, I experienced a pleasure only to be duly ap¬ 
preciated by those who have passed week after week on the ocean, with 
no object save its ever slufting though unchanged face for the eye to 
lest on, as it roves over its'dreary waste of waters; day after day, in- 
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(leed^ glides away in a sort of dreary existence; and the shadows that 
Hit across the mind in these watery dreams at seay are fantastic as the 
foam, and evanescent as the bublue formed by its billows. We were 
in Storm Bay, at the entrance of the river Derwent, the weather mild, 
clear and beautiful; the unruffled waters of the bay completely belied 
its name; on our left, or to use a mote scamanlike expression; on our 
larboard-quarter, Tasman s Head, which we had passed in the night, 
was still visible, a fellow giant in size and height to the south-west 
cape, still nearer, stretching wide on our beam by* Bruin's Island, 
thickly covered with wood, and presenting a wild pictureque assem¬ 
blage of rocks, intermixed \vith trees of a gigantic growth, and shrubs 
ill inextricable confusion. The shore, which hitherto had been bold, 
j)erpeiidicular and rocky, as we approached towards the northern ex¬ 
tremity the island, suddenly curved inward, forming a deep well- 
sheltered bay ; and as I remarked that its sandy beach held out a pro¬ 
spect of good anchorage and easy landing, I was told that this was 
Adventure Bay, and that it was here Cook had fjund a safe harbour 
for his vessels when led by the spirit of enterprise to the discovery of 
these remote regions. On our right, too, the shore presented a steep 
ami rocky aspect, offering to our view a succession of perpendicular 
lofty cliffs; then the land rises to a great height and ^terminates ab¬ 
ruptly towards the sea in another towering head-land, called Cape 
Kaoul; beyond it Cape Pillar was just discernible, and Tasman's Island 
ill the far distance. 

We now entered the mouth of the river Derwent, which, as I before 
obHorved, di;<charges itself into Sturm Bay. This is a beautiful river, its 
l)roiulth varies from two to three miles, its shores in some places high aud 
rugged, in others slojiing gradually down to the water's edge, thickly 
covered with wood, which is here and there cleared away, and a greener 
])atch of irfew acres in extent, and a low-roofed little hut or cottage, mark 
the solitary dwelling of some poor settler. On sailing farther up the river, 
these openings or clear spaces in the surrounding forest became more fre¬ 
quent and of a greater extent, and the cottages increased in size and ap- 
])earcd more habitable. This, and the sight of shipping lying snugly at 
anchor, gave evidence that we were approaching the haunts of man; 
and noAv we could descry the roofs of many houses just visible above 
the crest of a ridge of land, which bore unequivoca] marks that man 
had here asserted his dominion over nature ; it was clear of timber, in 
]nirt cultivated, and on the extreme point projecting into the river was 
a low turf-covered battery of earth, that would have looked formidable 
but that its gaping embrasures showed a beggarly account of empty 
gun-carriages. Having passed this peaceful fortification, the shore on 
the left recedes, the river opening Into a wide and beautiful expanse of 
watlr, and Hobart, the capital of Van Diemen's Land, situated on the 
curved sjiore Crf4his bay, at the foot of a majestic mountain, whose sides 
w ere clothed wdth wood and whose summit the clouds had hidden, lay 
in sunshine before us. We droppeS our anchor amongst several other 
ships, and amidst the bustle and axcjtcment of getting on shore I rnost 
drop my pen, with a promise to resume it, and send you more holes, 
the first opi>ovtunity. 
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OBSERVATIONS UPON NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 

OR CONSTRUCTION. 

BY CAPT. Vr. SYMOVZX9, B.N. 

The growing importance of the science of Naval Construction, and tho 
various modifications it is undergoing and may yet be subject to, induce 
us to place before our readers the following practical essay by one of the 
most eminent existing Professors of that science.— Ed. 


To the Editor ofUhe United Service Journal. 

Sir,—^' fhe few pages which comprise this little tract, were printed eight 
years since, at the desire of my friends. 1 did not then imagine that 1 should 
have been brought into public notice as a naval architect, but those friends 
were the means of my first constructing the Columbine, eighteen-gun sloop; 
then the Pantaloon, ten-gun brig; and the present naval administration 
have ordered me to Construct the Vernon frigate, of fifty guns; the Vestal 
frigate, of twenty-six guns; the Rover corvette, of eighteen guns; tlie 
Snake and Serpent, sixteen-guu brigs; and the Pandora packet; in <ill of 
which I have put to the test the argument of the tract. 1 have endeavour¬ 
ed to combine st^ability, capacity, velocity, and strength, without sacrificing 
beauty. The judgment of practical naval men must decide whether 1 have 
made any improvement in the system of naval construction. 

The Pantaloon, which I presume has been satisfactorily tried aud approv¬ 
ed of, furnishes me with a minimum to my scale: 1 have only to hope that 
the Vernon will produce a maximum, upon which scale vessels of any size 
may in future be proportionately formed upon the same princij)ler I'have 
only to add, that as I desire to have the full credit of my principle if suc¬ 
cessful, (as it is borrowed from no other source,J so 1 am prepared to 
acknowledge my error if failure awaits me. I shall have tlie |)ieasure of 
forwarding to you the principal elements of these vessels according to your 
desire. 

1 am, Sii*, your obedient, humble servant, 

W. Symonds, Captain 11N. 

Woolwich Dockyard, May 25th, 1832. 


Thirty y^ns* experience in tlie Naval service, wherein few have surpassed the 
writer in euthusiasin^and avidity to gain a theoretical aud practical knowledge of 
the profesaioo, encourages him to advance a few observations, queries, and remarks 
on the subject of Naval Architecture or Construction $ and the wmsideration that 
any subject so nearly connected with the vital interests of Great Britain, as her 
‘‘ wooden walls,” ought to create some attention, and deserves, at least, a fair, 
impartial, and unprejudiced consideration, tempts him to proceed. 

It is ^ no means singular to cousider British-built ships inferior in form to 
those of France, Spain, and the United Spates, and by no means, superior to those 
of any other maritime nation ; whereas it appears natural to infer, that from hav^ 
iug^so much more practice in a navy so numerous as is ours iit.oomparisou with 
tharof any other nation, we ought to have learned the principle of exceUmg in the 
art of naval construction, as we have in other works of science aud ingenuity; aud 
ehht our long experience would have produced vessels (is superior in form, symme¬ 
try, beauty, and ca'Iiasity, as ours are beyvnd all others in point of materials and 
workmanship. In that case we should most assuredly meet the enemy upon a dif¬ 
ferent footing, and then would the courage and, tactics of British seamen find a cer¬ 
tain field for their display* - A small godd-sailing fleet, from choice of position and 
the celerity of its movements, would 1)^ an overmatch for superior numbei’s; and 
single miisers would clear th^seos of fast-sailing privateers. We should no longer 
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hear of tliat dismay and disappointment which are too often and too fataily the re¬ 
sults of had sailing, for the uuworthiiiess and juability of a vessel upon bad princi¬ 
ple, are both disgusting to the officers and crew destined to sail in her. 

Having so far ventured to reflect on this interesting and iuiportanc subject, it is 
natural to expect that a reason should be assigne<l for the opinions resulting theie- 
from ; and a statement of those evils from whence the calamity is deducible, which 
is attributable to two circumstances,—the first, an imperfect manner of ascertain¬ 
ing the tonnage,* and secondly, the duty on tonnage t the evasion of which proves 
that the method of calculating it is vague and erroneous; and the comparison of 
our forms and dimensions with vessels of those nations who have no duty on tou- 
iiiige, and whose mode of adnieasuremeut difiers from ours, confirms the assertion^ 

To those peruiu!:; Avho.se partiality and prejudice in favour of what is at present 
the system, and Avhat has been formerly the aise, blinds them to improvement, 
even where it is as evident as noon-day; and to those whose interest it is to a<lhero 
t*» the present erroneous system, whose vessels are already constructed prepos¬ 
terously, for the very purpose of evading the tonnage-duty, these observations are 
not addressed. 

It may bo doDianded why the manner in which merchant-vessels are constructed 
should at ail iulodere Avith, or affect tiie fcu’matiou of inen-of-war ? It is obvious 
that where vessels are built in merchants’ yards, upon no other principle but 
strength, and to carry more than they register^ the mastet-shipwright, the assist- 
• ant, tho foreman, labourer, and the apprentice, become wedded to the mode which 
prevails, prejuUiro at»l custom unite to fix them in that style, which they (the 
arufi<‘«*rs) dt» not prove by practice and personal obserAation at sea, but they learn 


7 


♦ In what is stated relative to construction, however, a considerable fallacy, I 
am infoj meif, jirovails, so that the difference of foreign and Hritish building, iu re¬ 
gard to expense, is iVir from being as great as at first sight appears: this is OAAing 
to the mode by which the charge is computed, Avhich is on the tonnage. The ton¬ 
nage of the British ship, I understand, is computed by her registered measurement; 
ihai of the foreign one by her actual capacity. It is known that the capacity of the 
British ship exceeds by one-tliird, and freciuently much mtu-e, the regi.stered ton- 
ii.ige; and for tliis diuerence, therefore, a deduction should be made per ton iu 
calculating the nominal expense of her building, Avhich at once reduces the c()ropa- 
rative expe»ise per ton in that proportion.”—vii/e Speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons, by the Right Hon. T, Wallace, Vice President of the Board of Trade, and 
t/hainnau of the Committee. 

t “ It has been usual to make a comparative estimate betueen the cost of Bri¬ 
tish and fomgn ships, according to the rate per ton, Avithout referring to the fact 
that abroad the measured tonnage of a ship represents her burthen, whereas 
according to our mode of admeasurement, a vessel built iu this country of loQ tons 
register, and by Avliich tonnage the price'for building is agreed upon, will burthen 
about 220 tons, being nearly one-half more than her register tonnage- Vessels of 
a larger description burthen more in proportion to their tonnage than that already 
stated. I have kmmn vessels of 400 tons register carry mixed cargoes of 800 tons, 
ft is a curious fact, that a ship urhich was in tho port of London, was put into dock 
for the purpose of being raised upoii^ so as to increase her capacity of stowage; be¬ 
fore going into dock admeasured more than after she had been raised upon, 
altbouglx by those means she acquired the capacity of carrying nearly 100 tons 
more than she could have;done previously to such alteration : on re-survey she 
measured less when she came out of docl?, than under her old register, though 100 
tons larger. 

The ^ode o£« admeasurement hi this country is frequently' attended lukh 
serious consequences; for with the avoiding the payment of the heavy rates, dues, 
and })ort-chargcs,'we latterly have been in the habit of building vessels long, nar¬ 
row, and deep in their holds; which peculiar construction ma^es a vessel of com- 
[j.u'atively large burthen, small in adoieaynrement. The effect of that mode of 
imilding is^ that ships Avhen deeply ladeu, find it difficult to beat off a lee shore, noi^ 

without ballast. The pressure of the lofty masts and taunt rig re- 
8sel ao constructed, makes ajihip less durable,the wear and tear 
is greatly increased- They are alw liable to heavy charges, nOt being able to 
without ballast.”—VeWc Hall’s Observation on the Navigation Ijaws. 


**an they Stand 
♦misite ror a ve 
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that the purpose of tlie proprietor is fully answered. These really excellent work* 
men are, or may be introduced into the King’s yards, where possibly they will lie- 
ct>me master-shipwrights, and be promoted to be Surveyors of the Navy, (an (dlico 
descriOed by the French as that of Ingtnieur Constructeur,*) and what will proba¬ 
bly be the con.sefpience, beauteous models present themw-lves of foreign inventi.io 
•atid construction, which In comparison to persons tlms brought up appear too fine, 
too broad, and in real fact in every way far beyond the conception and coinju’elien- 
fiion of those who have not studied and proceeded \ipon princii»lc ; hut who content 
themselves with following the old bcateti path, owing to which great migfortune, 
the most precious works of first-rate masters t are doomed to be broken up, that 
tiiey may not appear as foils to the awkward forms of veritable llriiish bottoms. 

All the navy have observed futile attempts to imitate some of these inimitable 
models, but have rarely or never seen a perfect similarity, and very seldom a tole¬ 
rable one ; some improvement, as it has been termed, has al once destroyed the 
}»rlnciple of the imitation. It is also as well known, that vessels with diirerent 
caipacities, upon diametrically opposite principles, hut Ijecauso their dimensions of 
length and breadth, and even because their number of guns nearly assimilate, arc 
(without any regard to properties or to formation) too often jumfded together in 
one heterogeneous classification ; and are unhappily doomed to the same masts and 
yards, the same sails, stores, ballast, tanks, casks, provisions, and number of men. 

Those forty line-of-battle ships, all of similar descri])tion, known in the service 
by the name of I'he Forty Thieves,” are sad instances of deformity, it must be 
allowed, and it is only justice to declare it, altliougli it may perchance hapj>en, that 
one of these ships, all or either of them, may be found in some rare, very solitary 
instance, to do their duty well, and may even prove on that occasion, from a head 
sea, a calm, or a^rasualty that rarely happens, as good as the finest and most per¬ 
fect model; that would be a poor recompense for behaving and sailing ill every 
other day in the year. It may not he inconsistent here to advert to a inore 
mwlem invention, or what, it is said, is intended to be an improvement upon tJio 
ctghtcen-g^m brig, and which has come under the observation of the writer, Tlie 
dlartin s!oop-of>war having injured her fore foot by striking upon a rock in the 
Archipelago, tvas hove down at Malta, and to the great surprise of iirol’essional un¬ 
derstanding persons, reijuired eighteen tons of iron ballast in her after end to eilVcl 
the object, which quite reverses the ]»rinciple in construction of the fish form, or 
fall entrance and fine run. The officers belonging to her stated, that it was 
Intended she should sail eighteen inches deeper in the water bodily ‘than it was 
possible to effect, and that her best sailing trim is eiglilcen inches by the liead, in¬ 
stead of eighteen inches by the stern, as intended by the projector: her line of 


* ‘^Science de L’lng^nieur .Coustructeur .”—Vide Eucyclopf'dio Mctliudique, 
l;83. 

*|- M. Duhamel du.Monceau, who published a much-esteemed ju'artical treatise 
oh Naval Construction in 1752, encourages invention founded upon priiicijde, and 
considers the prut^icc of many calliug themselves constructors, (alluding to those 
who waste their attention upon copying models wliicJi are even considered and es- 
tccii^ed us good ones,) as servile and mechanical; recommending the constructor to 
use of his own reason, pliysiciiUy and inathematicBily, before he produces his 
plhu ; that he must nifdce himself acquainted with solids and fluids, and that lie 
^liQuld combine all objects ; so that in gaining desirable qualifications, he must 1)0 
pafeful.not to oeeqaion bad ones« The work in questioh, and a U'eatise on ships l>y 
,' Ilpu^juer, proved highly beneficial to the students of Naval Arclutecture in 
fiance, ins 9 ^ucU th^t at the commencement of the revolution, i^was asserted that 
acarcely a;iy two French uien-of-war of the day, of any celebrity, wertf similar to 
each other, which assertion was deduced f^m the knowledge that each vessel was an 
invention. It a£Bxme<l tliat the calculation of the inventors, ascertained, 

from the suhstruqCure and general form qf their model, all the qualifications fur 
stowtige and p^er properties, the draft of water at the best sailing,trim, height of 
jiort hills, the masts placed in accordance with the propensities, properties, and 
nature of the veiw.eh*» In fact, the pnqdirtiuna of every material in the vessel duly 
known and udjusied, every line and ‘definite point cleared, satisfactorily upon 
principle. 
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paint is, consequently, In discordance with her snperstruett^ra. She is so narrow, 
that her guns can he used with difficulty when no manoeuvre is necessary. Her 
two after-guns interfere with the wheel; herijulwarks are sp preposterously high, 
tliat tho crew appear encaged; the helmsman can see nothing; and if tdie ship a 
si*a, the port sills are so higli from the deck water-ways, that more water iniglit be 
contained upon deck than tho bearings of the ship would carry. She admeasures 
about 400 toils, and is masted and rigged equal to tliat class intended to imitate 
the Bonne Citoyeune, viz. Hind, Spey, Larne, &c. of 4C0 tons burthen, without 
any pretension, .power, or qualihcation, to bear them. This vessel and the Rose 
must be considered a third inferior as to physical strength, from evident want of 
beam, and totally so, as a good sailer and handy-working vessel, to an eighteen-gun 
brig, which clars of vessel has never been surpassed in any service. Tliey Lave 
failed in action with an overmatch, it must be admitted, and which may be in 
some measure attributable to the fore-and-aft mainsail, which some officers do not 
understand the management of, owing to their having not served in brigs or cut¬ 
ters. This may be obviated, by rigging them as barques, with a long niizenmast, 
liaviiig a very taunt s^iiral sail, similar to the mizen of a ketch or dogger, witliout 
a topmast, which, and by their main-trysail being much enlarged, their sailing 
would be impr(Arcd. If they aro converted into slips, a mizen-topsail would only 
servo to embarrass so short u vessel, and would lie too near the mainmast to brace 


up sharp <m a wind. Every liody must admit, that, fxnoas this class of brig or 
, ve:^sel is, they are not equal in tonnage, metal, armament in general, or number of 
cr('w, to American ct>rvettes. It is also palpably evident, that a high poop cabin, 
wliii’U Hikes Hindi canvass iVoin the principal sail, and raises the boom beyond the 
le-ich of those who work it, and also quarter-davits for boats which do not allow 
that sail to be properly trimmed, when two or more jxjints off Ae wind, are very 
awkward modern uddilious, botli being hurtful to the sailing of these fine brigs, 
and the latter (wliipli is also given to tlie ten-gun brigs), in time of actioo, could 
only occasion spliulers and embarrassment. The writer served three years as first- 
lieutenant in one of tlie class on most active service, during wliich period she w'as 
never beaten in sailing, and was chosen for services wliere frigates could not be 
trusted, owing to her good properties fur sailing, &.c. |le recommends the booms 
in two divisions to be stowed on deck, a fine boat equal to carry out an anchor and 
calde a little raisetl above the comings, and between the booms, her thwarts movo- 
in order to receive within her a twenty-four feet cutter, when stowed their 
guuwliales^to be flush with each other ; the captain’s gig on the cutter’s thwarts, 
and a light boat astern. The booms, as at present stowed upou gallows, pre¬ 
heat thcniholvcs just where space is wanted in bowsing in tho lee guns- Tbe Scor¬ 
pion (of that class) experienced the effect of the gallows giving way when on a lee 
shore, and was in great clanger from the accident. 


It is <levoutly to bo hoped, that the College, at present in its infancy, will, in 
future, promote the neglecte*! science of Naval Architecture, and that the encou¬ 
ragement of premium^ to students and others producing the best and most approv¬ 
ed models, will lie offered by the Government. ' Experimeilts in Naval Construc¬ 
tion, on a large scale, would be found too expensive and ruinous, until the science, 
in all its variety of branches, is better understood. In the mean time, the finest 
and best approve ! models might he selected for imitation by persons of experience, 
judgment, and of mechanical ability and practice. The breaking up of the Com¬ 
merce do Marseilles, of 120 guns, excited most justly tbe regret and astonishment 
of the navy. Her admirable qualities, as a fast sailing and weatherly ship; her 
handiness in working; the, superior manner in which fdie carried her lower-deck 
ports, and her handsome appearance, wll never be forgotten by those who hayo 
seen her at sea ; and they will never cease to deplore what appeared to them to be 
the wantmi destaoction, not only of the best and handKomest man-of-war o£-Jier 
day, but mso tliat of the liest built and strongest constructed ship, both as to mate¬ 
rials and workmanship, that the navy could then boast of. 

While the Tonnant, Malta, and Canopus exist, we cannot vjant forms 
two-deckdd ships. The Impetueux liA, yith justice, been*held up for imitation. 
The late French Courageux has prodnC/Cd some godd English ships. The old 
Arrogant, Bellona, Bellerophon, Monarch. Tremendous, and all that claas'of small 
seventy-four, if their drafts werC carefully and Justly enlki^bd, would continue a 
treasure to the navy in an increased dcgt*ee of force pnd all othet excellent proper- 
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ties. We have also beautiAil models for frigates, French, Spanish, and even Eng¬ 
lish, for all will admit that the Melampus’s qualities forgoing to windward, dehcrvc 
to bo held in remembrance. The findymion and her relatives have not proved 
just iinitutioas uf the Fomone; nor is the Seringupatam of thoopresideuto ; tlic 
French ITehe (afterr/ards the Blonde), and Spanish Santa Margaritta, had the dip- 
racier of good sailers. The writer w^as near five years first-lieutenant of the Pique 
(late French Pallas). She w'as distinguished for her beauty, was inimitable as a 
fast sailer on every point, and was an excellent sea-l)oat. Her model increased to 
any extent would have answered every desirable purpose. The l^uine Citoyonne 
and Ileureux, with an increased breadth instead of diminution, as has been prac¬ 
tised, would giv'c models for matchless corvettes.**^ 

To conclude these remarks, which might be reasonably prolonged, a few queries 
will be offered, wliich may serve to mark the design in ]>resenting tliese few pages 
to the public : if they prove useful, and tend to show the folly and ill effects to 
shipping in general, and the public interest, of calculating tonnage or the burthen 
of ship^ng by the present mode; or should they contribute to produce ;my kind of 
benefit to naval constnictiou, the object of the writer will be fuUy accompli.shed, 
who disclaims any personal feeling against any one, and who would not have ven¬ 
tured to promulgate tliese his opinions so freely, if he had not proved incoutesubly 
in four instances, on a small scale, w'hcre he has been inventor, draughtsman, and 
supervisor, tliat increasii, of brea<Uh in a vessel’s consiniction, is no bar or preven¬ 
tion to progression, where it is effected or produced Avith judgment, and where the 
other constituent parts of the vessel are ia unison and accordance; but, on the con- 
trary, he has fairly experienced and is fully satisfied, that the grand desideratum in 
all ships, viz, stability or uprightness under canvass, combined willi fast sailing, is 
to be obtained u|^.n the principles he advances, which every seaman Avill consider 
preferable in offensive Airfare, to craukness, unhandiness, and ill sailing, even 
where possessing one-fourth more force in battery. Upon the system he advances, 
he will stake his credit as a practical seaman , and he is at all times ready to afford 
proof of the integrity of that system, and to stand the test of any examination or 
controversy. 

uukhiks sEGAnniNo t^nwaoe or the admeasurement op shipping, 

Q. '\V’’hat is tonnage ? 

A. Tonnage is the contents of a vessel measured by th© ton,—Vide Joliiison, 
Arbuthnot. '** 

Q, Upon what theory is the present system of British admeasurement gronn(le<l ? 

A. It differs from the system practised by all other countries, and cannot bo 
grounded on any theory, because it does not demonstrate the quatUU^ o) 70c'i^hl 
that a vessel will stow and bear, 

Q. Is there any duty on tonnage, and how does it affect a ship owner ? 

A. Ves, there is a duty upon vessel's tonnage, which tonnage is ascertained by 
the present fallacious method of admeasurement, which is called the reirister 
Kmnagc. 

Q. lIoGS the present established rule for the admeasurement of vessels admit of 
any evasion, or can a builder give a vessel the qualification to carry more than she 
admeasures by the established nile. 

A. It frequently happens that a vessel is so jireposterously built, that she may 
carry double her register tonnage, in which case ibo duty on half her contents 
would be evaded. 

Q. What are the preposterous proportipns Avhich onabic a vessel to carry more 
than she admeasures, and bj which the duty is evaded ? 

A. Overhanging extremitif« (termed raking) which become a vessel’s hearing 
when'deeply loaded, depth of hold, wall sides, flatness of floor, and extrr,ordinary 
length in proportion to the beam. 

Q. Suppose the present mode of atlmeaSurement discontinued, and that the cubic 


• How extraordinary it appears that rewards and premiums are. offered by the 
great cucouragers of arts qnd sciences in this country, for inventions useful to 
agriculture and coromiecraal manufactures, hut no sort of encouragement is held out' 
to the inventor of an improved ship or vtW'I. 
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space in a vesscPs iuteri<»r was the criterion of her l)urthen ,by adm^urcinent, is 
it to he apprehended that any intention of the legislature with regard to duty might 
be evaded ; and in the event of a rule being founded on that principle, would it be 
so chimerical and vtigue as the present mode of cidculating tonnage ? 

A. If that was^he method by whicli vessels M^erc measured, t^Je duty could not be 
evaded. The timber in the formation of a vessel’s bottom would then be so dis¬ 
posed, as to make her seaworthy and a good sailer, it would encourage breadth 
and stability under canvass, and, in fact, good formation to meet all the purposes of 
navigation, and commerce would thereby be encouraged, because the fine bottom 
would only pay duty in proportion to its contents. 

Q. How would such a mode of adineasurerneni affect Naval Ardiitecture ? 

A. It would encourage the construcilon of shipping on the linest theory and the 
best approved phuu and it would become the general interest to have Uic fastest 
sailing ships in the world. 

Q. If such a mmie was adopted, could a vessel carry as much more weight in. 
proportion to her internal space, as (in the present mode) she has a pre-eminence 
of space in proportion to her power oi carrying dead weight, supposing her shape 
altered by raising her floors, and ther<‘by extcmling her beam aloft ? 

A. Vos, she would have the property to curry more dead weight if her beam was 
increased, although meas»iring no more cubic feet internally, and although l»er 
l>nttom was wedge-like in form. 

Q. What may be termed bearing in Naval Construction ? 

A. Hearing is that feature in a vessel's fonu wliich protrudes or swells the l>o4j' 
to any extent longer or wider than that which the body possesses at the line of flo¬ 
tation, and being above the water’s edge, sustains her when pressed by wind and 
wlieu embarrasseil liy shipping a sea. , 

Q. Is a flat floor, or any other full feature in a vessel’s body, to be termed 
fjoaring', when a sufficitmt v^eight has been j>rod\iced to immerse it ? 

A. N()thing uri<ler water can be considered bearijAg, because any additional 
weight applied after it is immersed, wotdd be the means of sinking it; try a full 
cask, a full tub, or any thing having flat or round substruction, provided that there 
Is uo expansion or protrusiou alxivc the water's edge* 

Q, M’hcre ought the feature of hearing or swell on a vessel’s exterior to exist, 
which constitutes real bearing ? 

A. It is })resumed from six inches to three feet (according to the size of the ves¬ 
sel) alwve the line of flotation, in a maii-of-wav when fitted for six months, in a 

iiicrchant-vi'Nscl when dcejdj luden. 

Q. If that extended or increased breadth is formed above the line of flotation 
when the vessel is charged, wouhl it prove ilctrimeutal to i>rogi*es.sioii ? 

A, Certainly nut, but would sustain the ship wlien carrying sail, and if the bot¬ 
tom was not of round formation, would prevent the rolling motion: and iu the 
event of shipping a heavy sea, would serve to sustain her under its pressure. 

Q. Wiiat proi>ensity has a cask when tilled with water ? IVIay the rotundity of 
its form be styled bearing, when charged with water, or any thing as lieavy ? 

A. The least increase of weight would sink it, and it inclines to roll on water as 
it does on shore. 

Q. Does a narrow or a broad body admit of most depth of hold, and upon what 
principle ? 

A. Undoubtedly the broad body, because it has bearings to support depth. 

Q. Does a narrow or a broad body produce tbe most resistance against drifting 
to leeward or making lee-way ? 

A. Doubtless the broad body, because >t is most npriglu, and being so, 2>*'‘whice5 
a rectangular resistance on tlie Avater against drifting to leeward. 

Q. Wiieh form in Section 1 will eontitiu most cubic feet, ABF or HDF,^^^jl 
whii'h fom# Avill adthally bear the most dead weight; the surface of the exterior, or 


of the frame BF and DF being of the same contents in square feet: 
The same quere holds good with regard to the figures in Secti 


on 2, ACF arid 


AEF. 
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Section 1 * Section 2* 



■f 


N,B. These figures arc meant to represent 
the greatest extent of » ship's frame at tlie 
extreme breadth* 


Q. \^Tiich figures will move most upright ? 

A. The figures ABF and ACF will stand most upright with a small degree of 
ballast when under saih from being wider, and the bearings l>eing gradmilly in- 
creasing, and could not fall quite over on tlieir side as might the other two figures. 

Q; Which figures would be most inclined to roll ? 

A. HDF and AEF have Tiotliing in their forms to prevent rolling. 

Q. Which figures arc most capable of velocity ? 

A. The sharp broad figures. * 

Q. Which form would most prevent and least favour the shifting of cargo or 
ballast? 5 

A, It could not shift in the sharp body, but might in the round one. 

Q. In which form might bilge pumps be dispensed with or become unnecessary ? 

A. In the sharp form tliey could not be required, as the water will always find 
its way to the limbers a-niidsbips. 

Q. Which w'oW.d prove the most expensive style of building, and why ? 

A. It is humbly presumed that the expense of building would ])rove nearly the 
same if the cubic space in the vessel's interior was the criterion of her burthen by 
admeasurement, because the superficies of both forms would contain the same num* 
ber of square feet in timber and work in her bottom. 

Q. Which form would require the highest top-side and bulwa»-k ? 

A. Tliat which moves least upright, and rolls tlie most. The broad form^ from 
being more staunch under canvass, need not have her ports so high from the 
water’s edge. This argument (in tlie foregoing Quere) it is presumed favours the 
broad shaq) form. 

Q, Which form would afford tho most rootriy deck for working tho ship; in 
action; for spacious hatchways, the stowage of boats, spars, &c. ? 

A. The broadest uiiquesuonablv> 

Q. Which form, having space for every purpose in the interior, would Ix'St afford 
the sensible and approved system of tumbling home aloft, in order to concentrate 
the weight above water, and to make the guns on all decks water-borne when the 
ship heels or rolls ? 

A. Mt)St assuredly the . broadest form, und after pursuing the principle of tum¬ 
bling home aloft, would still afford a deck as spacious as tho present narrow style 
(with a wall side) possesses. 

Q. Upon which form are contracted top-sides most obviously necessary ? 

A. Contraction aloft is most needful where the construction, form, is crank, 
and liable to roll much. 

Q. Which form would float most erect, and steadily, without being in danger of 
oversetting when the cargo is removed, and with only a small degree of ballast ? 

A. The broad, sharp form ; because that with a fiat ^our would have no hold of 
the water, antLx^ht easily fall on its 8ide> 

Q. Whidi fii^m is most likely %} become hogged, or broken backed, when laid up 
atjBi/^rings ifl a light state ? , , 

A. That form it is imaginable where the centre is very full and the eSti'emities 
suddenly tapered and overhanging ; whijo that which has a gradual increase of 
breadth upwards, and no sudden overhanging hearings, cannot be distressed with 
the weight of motiringi;. « 

Q. Which form would swim deepest, provided that an equal weight be deposited 
in each ? 

A. Tho broad, bhnrp forin, when piuftly laden ; the narrow, flat floored form, 
when charged. 
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Q. Whiefa. form most ensures the safety of the miiate^ 

A. Undoubtedly the broad form, being steadier and affording a greater angle to 
the standing rigging. ^ 

Q. Is an upright posture, or an indined one, most favourable xo the aotton of 
the rudder? 

A. The upri^t, or vertical posture. 

Q. Upon which form in the foregoing figures would the holm, upon the acluaow- 
ledged principle, have the greatest effect ? 

A. It often l^pens that a narrow deep body heels so much in a squall, that her 
rudder is entirely ineffective, whereas the body which moves uptight cannot lose 
its effect and influence. 

Q. What is the foreign mode of ipaiging a vessel ? How would the^ altered 
system, if effected, nffect vessels in their communication widi foreign porte f 

A. In France, depth of hold is taken into the calculation of a veoseFs capacity. 
The owner of the William, of Malta, was agreeably surprised to find that he petd 
no mOTe duty on the tonnage of his vessel at Ikuiidona, in Spain^ b^endidbe 
quantity of beans which she could stow, although admeasuring, according to her 
British register, nearly twice as much. 

Q. By whaLmethod might a rule be established for quickly calculating the void 
internal space in a vessel, and thereby to ascertain her burthen; or what may be 
termed gauging her contents ? 

Q- May It Uot be presumed, if ever a change in the method of admeaeurement is 
effected, that merchaut^vessels which are not embarrassed on their superstru^ure 
with ordnance, will sail even faster than vessels of war, and in that case might 
perform their voyage independent of convoys in war tio>e, • 

A« They undoubtedly might, if malted and rigged in the same proportion. 

Q. Conceive the form of a vessel altered by t^ng from the fiat fioor, and add^ 
iug that tulness to the beam or breadth above the water-line (as demonstrated 
in the figures), without any increase of timber; and put tbe established weight 
of stores, provisions, and munitions within it,—what effect will such a change hare 
upon the capacity ? How will^e body swim P 

A. The capacity will be mu% increased, because the body will swim higher out 
of the water, or apparently lighter, and might contain more weight. 

Q. Why then should the established or present mode of admeasuremmt, evi¬ 
dently ruinous as it is to the art of eonstructiou, and in favour only oS preposterous, 
crank, and^mwieldy bodies* be any longer oootiuued ? 

A. » • • 

To conclude these queries, the writer begs leave lastly to observe, that in sea 
fights the cumparisoiL of^ number of guns and weight of metal is more coasidefed 
than the comparison of tonnage or dimensions, of which the government of the 
United State** appear wisely to take advantage. Obseiwe tlie ships of their service 
in the late war, and tliqse also which ehey have lately launch^, and which in 
dimensions (by our rule of admeasurement) are mose than equal to our firsM^tef^ 
although by them denominated seventy-fours and eighties; whereas the mode ef 
our admeasurement, dlfferout from aU ethers, g>Y^ Us the disadvantage of 
the same numl^r of guns, placed upon a battery le$s roomy and len stwe, 
although the form may possess as much cubic space, which the forelmer might fay 
equals^ fho sim pf the oosabatants from the^argumeut of our own ^pifa^uKumiit, 
Or rule of calculation, which, in tru^, is to the British Navy ruinpUR^. tmd, Uka 
cImscerpion’R aring, self-destructive. 
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mkmoir ok the servicer ok the late 

VICE-ADMIRAL WINTHROP. 

Aiimiral Winthrop was born about the year 1762 in America, 
and entered the service in 177^ a® Midshipman, in which capacity he 
served on board the Formidable, of 93 guns, the flag ship of Admiral 
Sir, George llrydgcs Rodney, in his memorable action of the I2th 
April 1732, and subsequently served in the same capacity in several 
other ships. On the 3rd November 1790, Mr. Winthrop was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant, and had the command of a detach¬ 
ment of seamen landed from 'the mcn-of-war under the orders of Ad¬ 
miral Sir John Jervis, (afterwards Earl St. Vincent,) to assist at the 
reduction of RFartinique by the force under Gen. Sir Charles Grey, da 
the 16th March 1794. 

On the Oth October 179o Lieut. Winthrop was promoted to tlic runk 
of Commander, and counn;uided the Albucore sloop-of-\var at the capi¬ 
tulation of Saint Lucia on the 25th Blay 1796, to the joint forces 
under the respective orders of Rear-Admiral Sir Hugh C. Christian, 
andLieut.-Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby. Soon after, the Albaeore cap 7 
tured, near Barbadoes, L’Athonieniie, a French corvette of 14 guns. 
Capt. Winthrop was then appointed to act in the Undaunted uf 40 
guns, and had the misfortune to be wrecked in that ship, on the 27 tli 
August 1796> off Morant Keys, in a very heavy gale of wind. There 
being no blame attributable to Capt. Winthrop, ho was posted on the 
16th December in the same year. His next appointment was to the 
Circe frigate on the North Sea station. In May 1798 the Circe was 
employed, in conjunction with several other ships, under the orders of 
Capt. Sir Home Pophain, and two tliousand soldiers under the com¬ 
mand of Major-Gen. Coote, sent for the destruction of tlie-lochs am! 
sluice-gates at Bruges. This expedition did not succeed in the man¬ 
ner that was expected, and ended in the capitulation of J\Iajor-Geii. 
Coote, and the troops under his orders. 

In the following year, Capt.Winthrop commanded a small squadron 
off the coast of Holland, ivhere he captured and destroyed several 
valuable merchant vessels. lie wak’ also at the taking of the Holder 
when that place was attacked by the forces under the orders of Vice- 
Admiral Mitchell and Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby, and which even¬ 
tually led to tlie surrender of the Dutch fleet under Admiral Storey 
in the TexeL Capt, Winthrop was afterwards cruising off the Enis, 
au4;npon reconnoitring the port of Delfzel, conceived it poss^le to 
Capture tl>e vessels therein. Having made the necessary preparations, 
he proceeded iq the enterprise * and assisted by the oflicors of the Circe, 
aqd Lieut. Buckle, of the Hawk cutter, in command of tlie boats assign¬ 
ed •to each, and succeeded in capturing and safely bringing out the 
Lynx of X2 'guni5, and Perseus of 8 guns, both privateers. 

From the Circe, Capt. Winthrop was appointed to thd Sthg, of 32 
guijs> and was attached to the squadron under the orders of Sir John 
Borlase Warren, in the attack upon Ferrol on the 26Ui Augu.st 180(), 
aud from, thence proceeded to Vigo, in the bay of whicli place, on the 
6th pf tlje following month, the Stpg drove fron) her cables durifljg 'a 
lieavy gale of wind, sooti after went cii shorej'and was lost.' Ciipt. 
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Winthrop, the officers and crew, and part of the stores, Avere fortu¬ 
nately saved, and the wreck was set on fire and destroyed. A Court- 
Martial was subsequently held, which acquitted Capt. Winthrup, his 
• officers, &c. but he was not again employed until after the renewal of 
the war with France, when he was appointed to thd Ardent, of 04 
guns, in which he drove on shore on the Spanish coast La Bayonilaise, 
a French frigate from the llavannah to Ferrol, carrying 32 guns and 
200 men. 

In the summer of 1804, an attack was meditated upon the flotilla 
at Boulogne, preparing for the invasion of our shores. The expedi¬ 
tion was placed under the orders of Admiral Viscount Keith, then 
commanding in the Downs, &c. and its execution was confided to 
Capt. Sir II. Popham, who commanded the Antelope. This was 
termed the ^^Catiimarau expedition,'* and Capt. Wintlirop, in the Ar¬ 
dent, assisted in the attempt. 

In May 18();5, C-apt. Winthrop was examined before a Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, On the papers relating to the 
repairs of His Majesty's ships Ilomney and SensibV*, while under the 
•command of Sir Home Popham and in July of that year was ap¬ 
pointed to the Sibyl frigate, in winch ship, in May 1807> he cap¬ 
tured rOiseaU: ■* t« i(j08 he was ap¬ 
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the grenadier and light companies ot tiie garrison tor New York; he 
was shipwrecked on the coast of New Jersey, four-fifths of the com- 
])any to wdiich he belonged were drowned, and the remainder were 
made priiwners of war by the Americans. In November 1780, he 
exchanged, gnd joining the army at^ New York, he, in the absence of 
Ills corps, volunteered with the 8()th regiment on an expedition to Vir- 
where he served during a vety .active winter cilinpaign, until the 
mm;itli of the Chesapeake having been taken possession of by tw'b 
tVquch frigates, he was sent with ^he intelligence .to Charlestown, 
wlijirq he arrived in April 17^» soon after joined a detachment 

' 2 A 2 ' * 
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of his regiment, serving with other corps at Washington, in North 
Carolina, under Major Craig, afterwai'ds Gen. Sir James Craig,, by 
whom he was appointed to tins command of a troop of dragoons, formed 
from the infantry under the. Major s command. Hero.he was engaged 
in daily skinuis5ies with the enemy, until the surrender of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s army at York Town, when the troo}>s under Major Craig 
were withdrawn to Oliarlestown. 

Having purchased, in May 17^2, a company in the 82nd foot, he 
joined tliat corps at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he served till 
the autumn of the following year, when be embarked with the re¬ 
mains of his regiment for England. The transport containing the 
troops sprung a leak, and was compelled by tempestiious weather to 
bear away for the West Indies ! the troops in conv(>y were landed at 
Antigua, where they did duty until the April following, when they 
again embarked for England, were lauded at Portsinoutb, from wlience 
they marched to Edinburgh, ami in June 1784, were dijibunded. 

Capt. Dunlop remained on half-pay xiutil tlie autumn of 1787> when 
he raised men f<jr a full-pay company in the 77th regiment, then 
in the East Indies; and, immediately after succeeded to Bombay 
where he did duty until Avar was declared against Tippoo Sultaiui. 
In November 178!) he joined the army forming in IMulabar, under Sir 
H^lph Al>eri;romby: he served through that campaign, and w as at the 
siege of Cannaniore. In vSepteinber 178(), he again took the hold uji- 
der Sir Ralph Abercrt>mby; served at the first siege of Seringaputum, 
and returned to Bombay on the re-estivbli.shment of peace. 

In 1784 lie became Deputy I*aymaster-General to . the King’.'^ 
trooj)s serving under the Bombay Government, and afterwards Milit^u y 
Secretary to the Governor; in the same year, lie obtained the brevet 
of Major, ami in the following year a Majority, and al.so a Lieulenaiil- 
Colonelcy in the 771-h foot. 

In 1787 he had the command of 1500 men ordered to takelho field 
against a refractory Rajah in the province of Malabar, who bud repuls¬ 
ed or defeated three detachments, one of above 2()00 men, which bad 
been sent against him. Having succeeded in dispersing the llajah’s 
followers, and having obtained possession of his fort, Licut.-Coloncl 
Dunlop was appointed, at the conclusion of the service, to the command 
of the garrison of Cochin, where he remained till the breaking pdt of 
the Mysore war. 

Having joined the army assembling in Malabar, in October 15^98, 
under Lieut.-Gciu James Stuart^ Lieut^-Colonel DuuVip was a])poirt- 
ed to command the European troops under his orders, consisting of a 
brigade of three battalions. In this ca|>acity he served at the battle of 
Sedilseer on the 6ih March 178^1; aod on the 4th May following, 
commanded one of the two colnmift employed in the assault of Sering- 
apatam. On this service, W'hcn mounting the breach, he received a 
•oevere sabre ryound m his r^bt arn\, which render^.^ h^nj unfit for 
service for several months, and from the effects of which he never 


entirely recovisred. )ln September following he again took the .field, 
some the etlejny'o ^chiefs and^hijl forts in. the Canard country still 
holding out '; and' on' the conclusion of this s^viee he teturned, in 
1800, to England. ■ . ^ ■ 

Lieut.-Coloiml Dunlop was ordered, on the renewal, of war iu 18()3> 

' ■ s'-.-, >■ V., ; ' • V • . f. , . . i i 

a • 
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to (Juemscy, to tak& the comiinnnd of a battalion ’formed of rOcmitrf 
and recruiting companies' of battalions ih India. In the 'Sathe year be 
'obtained the rank of Colonel'j and also exchanged from the 77th into 
the r>\)th regiment. In 1804 he was appointed Brigadfer-General, and 
iiUached to the Western District; hC was subsequently transferred to 
the Eastern^ and in 1806 commanded a Highland brigade quartered nl 
Colchester. 

Ill July 1810, be obtained the ralik of Major-General, and was in 
that year placed on the Staff of Lord Wellington’s army in the Penifi- 
He joined the army while it occupied the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and being appointed to the command of a brigade in the fifth division, 
under the orders of Lieut.^Gcncral Leith, was employed with that 
part of the army wliich followed the French in their retreat to Saiita- 
rem, &c. Oa Lient.-fTcneral Leith quitting the army in Deceniherj 
iAIiijor-Gcneral.Dunlop took the command of the division then at Alco- 
entre, and soon after moved with it' into winter quarters at Torres 
Vedras. On the lltli March, ho joined the army a^iaembling between 
Leria and Pouibtil in ])ursuit of the Frenirh, then retiring from Por¬ 
tugal. During the whole of the arduous and successful canqiuigii 
which followed, including the battle of P^uentes d’Onore, ^c. Major- 
(Toncrul Dunlop served generally witli that part of the army under 
the immediate orders of the Commander of the Forces ; and constantly 
in command of the fiftii divisiiin. At tlu* close of the campaign, the 
division having arrived in its winter quarters in (inarda, tlie IVlaJor- 
(lencral obtained leave to return to England. The 4th of June 1K14, 
lie wud appointed Lieutenant-General, At the period of his death in 
IMai’ch last, this gallant ollicer was Colonel of the 7i>th Foot. 


MONUMISPfT TO Tin: .lOINT MliMORlKS OP THK I^ATP MAJOR- 
OKH. GtiOROK MACKIK, C.U. AND MAJOK-GEN. SIR DAVIli 
STEWART, R.C.B. Al’ ST. LUCIA. 

^ t 

A SKETCH of this gratifying testimonial of rejqwct has been forwarded to 
us. The luonuincnt is simple and cluwacteristie in its form, liaving a base 
of eight feet square, terminating in a pfiamid, the entire being fiftec'ii feet 
eiuht inches in height. On one side Is a tablet bearing the following in¬ 
scription :— 

Sacred 

ro THK MEMOUV OF HlS EXCELtEN’CY 
jVlAJOR-GfiNJ.RAL CrBOKGR MaCKIE, C.O. 

Goveknoh of St. Lucia, 

who died at the Pavilion, on the Hth of March 1831, in tire 53rd year 
of Ills ;Lgc, after a seVere illness 4 >f eight days, and within two 
months of his arrival in tliis colony. 

This Tribute of Respect 
his worth, as an aniiahle man and upright Govornoi’, 

' IS* erected 

by the td^aff-oJHcers, nun-coinmissioncdf officers, and |ii ivatrs of the Royal • 
Artillery, Royal Engineers, 93rd UigHiunders. and Jst finest India 
rcgiineat, together witli a large portion of the respectable 

inliabitaiits of the island. 

, A.D. 

A similar tablet is placed on<^ho opposite side of the monument to the 
luciiiory of Major-Gen. Sir Ihivid Stewart, K.C.B wlio died Governor of tlio 
SHHO island on the ‘iSlIi Dec. lS‘.2y. 
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lilSrORY OP HIS MAJSSTY^'s SHIP CUMBfifeLAND OP 

SEVENTY-FOUR GUNS. 

A 

CAFTAINS. 

Hon, Philip Wodehouse, October 1807. 

Edward Harvey (acting), February 1st, 1811. 

Robert Clephane (acting), April 1st, 1811, 

Robert Waller Otway, August 18th, 1811. 

The history of a ship is here assumed to signify a narration of the parti¬ 
cular share of public serNico performed by her, and of incidents which, 
although not partaking of an official character, may have happened in con¬ 
nexion with her. 

Adopting this dehiiltion, it is proposed to record in the following pages, 
the services of the above ship, blended with sucli other events as may be 
deemed worthy of notice; although, except in the eases of ships that nave 
been engaged in a series of highly-interesting employments, it is diflicult to 
invest the menwm of the less favoured, (among which may be ranked our 
present subject,) wilh a character much superior to that of a mere condens¬ 
ed iog. It is premihed that the exact dates of must of tlic transactions 
noticed will be omitted, as the order of time of their occurrence will be suf¬ 
ficiently indicated without them; neither is the strictest possible accuracy 
claimed for ajiarrative, the materials of wliich were chiefly derived from 
memory, I'he Cumberland was launched fi’om PitoherVyard, Northfteet, 
in August 1807 ; and in the system of classifloation then used in the navy, 
but since discontinued, was a seventy-four-gun ship of the second cbihs. 
Just before she was comraissioued, a singular hoajc was practised with regard 
to her, but which does not appear to have had any object beyond the grati¬ 
fication of a harmless vanity. A person of tolei ably prepos'^essing address 
came on board in the uniform of a post-captain,* and informed the warrant 
officers he was appointed to the command, and desired to be showed round 
the ship. He was received with fitting respect, and proceeded fortliwith to 
examine the decks, store-rooms, ^^c.; making, during his tourr various ob¬ 
servations indicative of the plans of internal arrangement and of discipline 
that he intended to adopt; finally, lie ordered the boatswain to get a ^//r- 
rio/c rigged, next day, as some of his wine, &c. would then be brought along¬ 
side. All this w'as listened to with becoming deference, and heVetnrned on 
shore, leaving the officers very favourably impressed with liis behaviour, 
which, combined with a ready and Aappo&ite use of technicaHties, left no 
ground for suspicion. The c/wic/c was rigged, hut not employed until the 
real captain made his appearance in October, and the preparations for ser¬ 
vice which immediately followed that event, satibfaetoril^ established his 
claiinB to command, more especially as about the same ume his rival was 
discovered btifore the on board the Namur guard-ship. When ready 
for sea, the ('lunberland was ordered to Portsmouth, and in January 1 H 08 
sailed from thence to join the blockading squadron under Rear-Admiral Sir 
R. Strae|;ian, off Rochfort, In going^down Channel, off Dartmouth, she ran 
foul of a West Indiaman, but witliout causing or incurring any other 
damage Uian the loss of her own aprit-bail-yard. In the Bay of Biscay, 
being apprised by the Phoenix frigate of the escape of the Rochfm't fiipmdron, 
the Cumberland two ilays afterwards communicated this information to Sir 
IL ii^trachan, and accompanied him In pursuit of it to the MddiWriitiean, 
speaking on thef passage with the Admirals who were off Ferrol, Llslion, and 
Cadiz, and in March joined Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood, off MHir'etimo, 

♦ i ' 

* An expriessioh now Obsolete iiLai» official sense, aUlioiigh habit among nautical 
men, and Dlbdin*s scfng in general iiociety, will ensure it a huig prtispectivo 
currency. 
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The French fleet, now consisting of the Toulon and Rochfort ships, was 
sought, n^rlyjTOiuid tbfit sea- Palermo and Syracuse were visited for sup¬ 
plies and intelligence* during the chhce^, wWfeh^tyriniiftited kiiApwil by the 
return of tho*enemy.tO- Toulon. The blockade of that port was now re¬ 
newed, and the C'umherland became regularly attached to the Mediterra¬ 
nean fleet. Nothing particular occurred in the latter this summer, except 
that it went to Pula Bay, Surdlnia^.for water; .end tfa^absence of Lord 
t'ollingwood for three months at Cadiz. On the 6th of Dec. the Cumber¬ 
land, after a run of six hours, captured the new French ^cjiooner, La Favo¬ 
rite, one day from Marseilles, and bound to Cayenne^ with^a general cargo. 
This leeward cbuce led the former out of sight of the fleet, and she was en¬ 
deavouring to rejoin, when tlie memorable galo commeneedy that tbtally 
dispersed it, and compelled the Ocean, the flag-ship of the Commahder- 
in-chief, to bear up for Malta, in a disabled condition. Although the Oum- 
berland was vonlmct builta she was a very superior ship, both in oonstraction 
and sea qualities, and weathered this trying gale with trifling injury, being 
one of the first shins that made the geJncral rendezvous off Minorca. Ifere 
the fleet ro-:issein!)led, and wintering at IVfahon, remained there until the 
end of April 1809, when the Leonidas frigate arrived, with informntion'that 
a French st[uadron and convoy of tran^orts had t^plievcd Barcelona': the 
fleet instantly put to sea to intercept their relutn, and making Che coast 
nC'ir Cape Creux, captured, but did not finally detain,* severjil transports, 
containing invalids; the other ships, however, returned safely to Toulon. 
About this time the Cumberland, witli the Colossus, 74, under her onlei-s, 
was detached to the Bay of Rosas, to attempt the capture?or destruction of 
a large Freindi brig-of-vvar and some merchantmen. Having arrived in the 
bay, the boats were despatched at ten r.M. and rowed about all night, 
vainly seeking their object until daylight, when the enemy wiwr discovered 
moored under the batteries, and obriously prepared to make a most advan¬ 
tageous defence; but as the boats were still at n considerable distance, 
these idreiimstancea most reluctantly induced the commanding officii*, a 
man of highly established professional character, to abstain from an attack, 
and return to the ships, which then rejoined the fleet off Toulon. 

In tiic absence ot anything of a more important nature on board the 
ship this summer, the following incidents arc worthy of recital: In July 
she hail the look-out in shore, and was not very dUtant from the harbour's 
mouth, when a small boat, rowed by two persona, Was observeil coming 
towarcls her; they came on board, and were two fine French lads of about 
sixteen, who stated that they were on kavo from Le Lion, one of tho Bhi])s 
of the Toulon fleet. This occurrence is not otherwise remarkable than as 
affording an instance of reckless temerity on the part of these lads, in 
deserting from one of the strongest and most vigilantly guarded pot‘ts in 
the world, in the middle of a very fine day. In September the ship had re¬ 
fitted at Mahon, and one evening, while the captain's gig was waiting for 
him at the landing-place, a Minorqiiin, of about eighteen, attired as a sea¬ 
man of tho island, came down and took a sCat in the boat, and In imperfect 
Knglisli requested to be taken on board the ship to enter. At this moment 
the Captain arrived, and witnessing the reluctance manifested by this per¬ 
son to land, and also Clearing a 'w4sh expressed to enter, stepped into the 
l>oat, .and rowed off. Next day the ship sailed, and our volunteer was 
herthqjl^ w'at^hed^ and quartered, and stationed in the'after-guard.The 
difference of langutige and of dress, and a certain inaptltmle to the ^^hrk, 
figturaHy attracted some attentiop, and a father' striking' peculiarity of 
build did not esc<ape cpmmehts'; nevertheless-,-'these fiomties 

Af'une qff, mul the ship rejoined tho.ffeet. After tho lapse cff aboht-'Sr fort¬ 
night from the commencement of the adventure, a i*ep6*t' wns yfiadh one 
morning to the first-lieutenant, that^amiliarities had l>een observed between 
a seamah and John Coi^ (the nam^ borne by tlusi-Sllaorquip,), which ren- 
deii^ nedessaiy a more tniuuie inquiry relative the occupations of 





|tfiison4^<e >fa»>^ap^maiaed to tha qi^krteiMledcy 
ana'tt^^ b^ii^jiaterro^atc^y i^knowlodgeU barfio}f’to be a^titomun/ "It 

tjie whole luffair was oencerttfd by herself aad the 
lo^tS pu£ toere is po reason to believe either that he>wat previously 
ac^Mhud wi'th he*!*^ or tlwt $he had asaujned a disguise so foreign to hei* 
8e^^|o gratify any pei^onal attachorient > neither .were her features remark'* 
ablr^aloulateU to excite auch feelings; and it is just to state, that her pre* 
vi^us dehieanour was not ppirked by levity, but rather by reserve. Dien 
cafdfug^ therefore, all roQiantic speoulations, her ounfefiiiion stated, that she 
was prompted to tnke this extraordinary step, solely from a family qnarreL 
A liberal subsei^iptlon was made by the captain and oflicers iu her belmlf^ 
and she wa^ sept to Minorca V oppoitunity. 

On the Si^pd of October, the fleet was cruking off Cape San Seliaatian, 
anfl about tea v.m, the Poiapne frigate joined, with intelligeuco that the 
Toulon fleet hud put to sea: immediate preparations were nude for ita re* 
ce^t|oq, and a bright look-out kept. On the S3;ird, at eight a.m. the enemy 
wt^ Ui^eWered in the norlh-^east^ standing soutli-west before the wind ; and 
aftbp they were plainly made out to consist of throe sail of the line, two 
fnffates, several smaller vessels of war, uikI about twenty transports At 
tliu time they first the English fleet, and hauled to the wind, when 
Reat-Adpnrol Martin, in tUe Canopus, witlv several other «-lups-of-th€-hne, 
wore directed to separate from the fleet in chace« Ihe French line-of-bat* 
tle ships and frigates iilso now separatvHl from the convoy, and the latter 
stood towards their own coast, being much annoyed in their flight by the 
Fotnono, which,^n the evening, destroyed five of them; the retnaiiider 
fetched inlo the Bay of Rosas. The French squadron stood ui)on tlie larboard 
tack to the eastward, and was lost sight of by tho body of our fleet hcfiiro 
dafk. The w ipd during most of the day bad been light and variable, and 
as either pf tho squadrons into which tho fleet was now divided, was niuoh 
superior to tho enemy, l^ord Collingwood, to increase the chances of captur¬ 
ing him, tacked to the southward at sunset, whilo ReaivAdmiitil Martin 
stood more directly after the enemy. When the Commsinder-in-ebief went 
about, the Cumberland was signalled to continue upon the starboard Uick; 
she, therefore, soon lost sight of him, and by carrying on during the night, 
wa^tut daylight of the 24th, nearly in company with Rear-Admiral Martin, 
whom she joined, the other ^lips In company being the Renown (broad pen- 
dan^^ Ti^c, Sultan, mi Leviathan, seventy-fours. This day wa« haay 
with iresh^breezes and occasional rain. At noon, the Admiral demanded by 
higiml the opinions of the respective captains, of the hearing of the enemy ; 
these were vamus, and he continued on^the same taclc under a ]ioa\y press 
of by which he sprang his nmin*top*Tnast, After two r m. the Renown, 
froni being almost the weathermost ehit^ canght several partial ghinpshs of 
the enemy throurfi the haze, and about five o’clock, the Tigre made a sig¬ 
nal for four sail N.N.K.: tht'se were the French, consisting of JLjO RobustOi 
HI, Rear-Admiral Baudin; JU* Lion, 74; Le Borde, 71; and La Pauline, 
40; tho other iHgatc, La Pomone, having piarted company, and afterwards 
reaches Marseilles* "they were uursu^ until darkness and the shoal 
natuye olf coast near the mouths of tho Rhone^ together with a fresh 
winil blowing directly on shore, rendej^ it udvisable to discontinve the 
chayi^j 

O^q^the ^3th, daylight^ tho enemy was seen standing akmg shoref o thei 
ap4 tra resumed hbe pursuit. AI>out eleven thO'-bmeaoiulledffor 
a shp'rt, hut mo^t important time, ^as wo wore then about fotrMuilos ^rom 
him;^ l^d at noon, |je Rohu^te 'and Le Lion ran on shore, wd!h>{fiiuddiiig> 
^ail^ likoariy aniile^ficom the beaeli, oAd^ffye bovth* 

east of Cette. Laitarly tlvo ohacu hful been'general, and as tito squadt^Sn 
<omprJi^ed the fobter^t ships Of the sailing was tolerhhly oquaf, 

hut 4 flight iupci'h'rily «f Uio land mad* idSoed hermearest 

to the last-nimed Frenc4> ships, wluth tlw ono bc.irina the iW was 
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wiUkia tw«n!«W€8?-le!^th of thfr (ee.^tlart^r df |Jlef Tfie Cui^ljejr- 

i<iB(l \m nov aboat Mf ft giin-sliot'mi^tni^. eitid act wea^ ' 

iiig, id oTfUjr to im doWd^ ftiftd attchof witft* ft sj^rinff'on (tie ft(?buste«^‘ 
wetfUj«r-how 5 (a’poMtion do'judltiioRsly chofefta,*'tbftf it^oulif liftve, epab}^ 

ne.irly to ri^c both shipd^) the sails on ihe maiit-diaht ^bre bftjng 
the men i^ere at the gun^» and it seemed that We'weVe Oh eVadf.coni^ 
ineocinf^ action, but tins ftnticipatiort waS siiAdcfnly*checked by tbFlftadsihaiji * 
cniimg out, Quarter lefts/toef- Thd ship wa^ iristantiy haulftd'cto^ t6 thp 
wind, and sail'mt'ide, in order to dftftr a shoal that Was now plainly seen, ^ 
but which the charts omitted, or delineated incoi‘reetl 5 ^ The proniptnOBs 
of this* mancBuvre, perhaps, saved some of ouf ships frorti running on shore, 
for although at this time several of them had signal? flyuig, that indicati^ 
the vicinity of danger, none were in such shoal water aH the Cumberland: 
iuid ttt the above enticed moment, she oertainly might have been fired at 
with advnntige. Upon the separation of the enemy's .fcuu^ron, Le Bor^e 
and Lit Pauline stood to the westward, pursued hy thfe T^gre tiftd Levia<* 
tliaii, until the fiigiite ran on ^horO in C^tte Platbour, apd her con^rt'^t 
its enti*ance. *At the close of thw brief’chard, the Tlgre c'ltchanged ^fe/ 
w ith the latter hcvcral times, and albo with the battenes. Our bquadi^on 
now re-asbernblod, and as there were indications of bnd weather, st<wd off 
• ior tho night, ono of tbo Frontignan ships having cut away her niaiu and 
iiiuen-mat>t'», and the other her mi/en-ma^t hy the hoard, and both being . 
surrouiuled by small craft, which appeared to be receiving their stores. 
I’lie ‘^6th was rather Luy vith light winds, and it was ob^rved that Le 
Inou had cat all her masts avvav, and Le Robuste all Imt her foremast: in 
the forenoon, the t'unopus shifted her main-top-mast, and afternoon, the 
squadron stoiid towards Frontigiian, and the master and two boats were sent 
horn each slnp to €^tluunc the slioal, and seek for an anchorage Or passiige, 
from or through winch to make an attack. While thus employed, they 
w ere repeatedly fired at from the sterns of the llobuste and Lion, hnt w ithopi 
cllcct; and Lieut. K Bovei', in one of the Tigre's boats, approached those 
ships ho tdosely, that they sent tveo launches to capture her. which they 
were very near Hccuinphdiing. The Cumberland’s boats were nearest to 
tlu^ endangered one, and seeing her extremity, roweil to her suppoit: the 
niri'ster of that ship, Richard Burstail, having determined to grapple with’ 
the Fienchmeii to save her, ‘‘ By G-d, boys, that boat shan't be taken. If 
we fight tor her with broken oars and stretchers,'' was his expression, which 
may be explained by stating, that our creWs were unarmed, as they hfid 
lM*ca dos{)at(hud in great haste, and only to sound. A few' minntes Would 
have Buffieed to bring the adverae parties in this unequal conffict to i^sue, 
w hew the anxious feelings excited on Imard the two ships most interested, 
were relieved by a shot filed from the Cumberland’s lower-deck, which fiul- 
ing very near to the lieadmost launch, she pulled short round, and with her 
companion loturned to their ships. 

From the foulness of the bottom, the result of the sounding proved unfa¬ 
vourable to tlifi proposed object, and aw it was now eypning, and the wind 
was dying nWay^ the squadron again stood off whore. At seven, being nearly 
cdinau it was discoveared thjt the Frontignan ships w'ere on fire, and fit cigh^, 
the dames burst from them, our s(piadVon being about five miles distant. It 
w<is now quite calm, and the night was dark, but with the aid of glas'^cs, the 
progress uf the dames upon the burning shifis wtis plainly disceryib1eJi*tho 
Adiuirare flag was displayed on his remaining mast, and the tfolmirs O^thCj 
two sliips at their ensign staffs; thesa gently undulating in the niW 
that ocuasionftUy prevauled, exhibited the tri-oolouml^ flagy irt bead^uF 
reJiefr and imparted additional intefest to a scene, wh?eh the Iftrld ^i^re 
upon tha bosom of the nceafi of saeh migiity volumes bf fiftmfi, ahd 

the frequent disobarge of the heated <?uns, tendered’tr^nly graftA- 8tMn 
after iflovon o^olook,»Le Lion exploded with an appalling sound, ami Le 
Rohuxte about h<df aii hour afterwards. The destruction of these fine •'hips 
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.‘by jthe Admiral, was, perhapB> rather premature, ^pr although there 

wasdittle probability that he woi^d hava^heen able to carry them into p6rt, 
(f^be^es being dismasted, they most likely were bilged,) he might, never- 
^aleea have demrred burning them for at least that nighty and have trusted 
i 0 Ae chapter of accidents wr blowing weather off t>hore, (which the season 
of the year did not render a forlorn hope, in the Gulf of Lyons,) to afford 
sufficient time to land the guns, &c.; &>r he could have burned them wlieii- 
over ho ]>leased short of the period of their being actually boarded, and the 
movoments of the hostile squadron showed most unequivocally, tliat it Was 
not flufhciently acquainted with the localities of his position to have assailed 
him very suddenly. Le Bor^e was a])parently much damaged, and La Pau¬ 
line most probably had sustained injury, but they, nevertheless, returned 
to Toulon during the winter. In this affair, the manifest superiority of our 
force, and its successful termination with scarcely any hobtilo collibion, do 
not allow of much interest attachii^ to its progress, which lias been detailed 
rather minutely, in order to illustrate the portion of it that devuhed upon 
the Cumberland; for as it was not her fortune to participate in any bnlliaut 
service, except in the instance wlych follows, her historian felt th.it he 
eouJd not in justice dispense with an ample relation of the one in question, 
iu which sher bore a leading share. 

On the 30th the squadron rmouicd Lord Collingwood, and in tlio evening 
of the same day, the Cumberland was detached under the orders of the 
Tigre, Capt. Hallo well, with the VoIonUiire, Apollo, and Topass frigates, 
Philomel, Scoqt, and Xuscan bJ^igs, to attack La Lamproie, frigato-built 
store-ship, and some other national vessels and transports of Jlauihn's convoy 
in the Bay of Rosas. The town of that name is situated on tlio north side of 
the bay, and Is defended on the western side by a citadel which stands near 
the shore, and an the eastern by the castle of Trinity, which occupio? an 
elevated situation, and has a strong battery at the foot of the declivity; 
some inferior worl^ had also been recently erected; the anchorage is abr<»ast 
of the town, and between the above defences. Capt. Hallow-ell intended to 
have attacked the enemy with the squadron, under sail, on the 31&t, and an 
order of battle was issued with that view, hut in the interim a southerly 
T'ind set a swell into the bay that would have rendered the eScct of a distant 
cannonade uncertain, and have incurred tlie risk of drifting on »hure, for 
any of our shijis that miglit have been disabled in a near one ; it was Ihore^ 
fore determined to have recom-se to the boats, and after dark, llic squadron 
having run into the bay, anchored about five miles from the town, expept 
the brigs, which were kept under weigh to act as circumstances nuglit 
require. At midnight the boats shored off in two divisions, the lirst fi<»m 
the Tigre and the second from the Cumberland, all under the command of 
Lieut. John Taiiour of the former ship. From the darkness, apparently 
increased by the vicinity of high land, the enemy was not fouiid so soon as 
had been anticipated, and, perhaps, this delay was less settsibly felt by tlie 
other partakers of the enterprise, than by the Cumberland’s, from the dis¬ 
appointment ei^j^rienced by them in May; which had given rise to smne 
irntation of feeling, an almost invariable consequence of want of success in 
ouch undertakings, even where (as In that instance) not a shadow of blame 
could bo imputed. At length, at abo&t four >\.m. the boats having just pre- 
viouslyJain on their oars to remedy some disorder iu their towing, a light 
WA8*seeu in shore, and Lieut. E. Boxer of the Tigre w-as sent to re/:ohnoilre: 
he wga eoon ffre<l ut from a guard-boat placed in advance of the convoy, and 
all doubts being now resolved, the bu;.ts pushed in, their crews making' the 
hide that surround the bay re-echo with their cheers. The enemy es^ieot- 
ing their arrival quite prepared^ affd immediately opened a loose iire of 
snUsketry from the vessels, directly followed by a heavy cannonade from 
some of the latter and from the fortu, which our launches returned, gnd the 
other boats proceeded to thebr assigned duties.. Ilie first division Ijoarded La 
Lamproie, and overcoming a well contested tesistance, set her on firo, together 
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wUh Several otlier ve«sek. The Cumbei^lartfl’s boAtSi iinflet Liettt* Jdhn 
AJhirray, and the remainder of the second division, first cayrtared L'Indien, 
a bris Wen \ytb dour, and then |)roceeded to Le (Trondeur, h ISr^e traris* 
port brig of eiglit guns; she was first boarded by Liei^* Richard Stuart of 
the Cuiuberh'uid, and with some other assistance taken after a spirited 
defence. Midshipman C-R* Milbourne of that ship, in the barge, proceeded 
f^rom Le Grondeur to La Normande, a national settle of ten gone, that from 
liaviug a spTHig on her cable, and being about the last attacked, wa^ Inflict¬ 
ing great injury by her fire: being surrounded with nettings, she was 
b*#arded with difficulty, and her gallant commander, Arnaud, did not then 
surrender to the rvbovo officer until he had lost an arm by a shot from one 
of the butteries. 

The hay was now illumined by the flames and successive evplosions of the 
vessels whicli hud been set on fire, and although the oi'der for carrying this 
service into effect was merely to destroy the convoy/' a fiiir wind springing 
ni» induced the victors further to substantiate their exploit by bringing out 
the three lutet-named vessels, and Le Dragon, also a transpcwt brig partly 
laden/ On our part there were killed, Lieut. Diilhousie Tiiit, of the Vnlon- 
taire; mahterVmate Caldwell, of the 1'igre*; and fourteen men; and ten 
officers and forty-six men wounded. Of thefte the Cumberland lost two men 
killed and fifteen wounded. Including among the latter, Lieut, Stuart and 
midshipman Milbourne, slightly; and master’s-mate John Webster, and 
midshipman W. H, Hrady, severely. 

This successful enterprise caused a loss to tlie enem}*of a considerable 
quantity of stores, of which their army in Catalonia, and particularly the 
gurrisou of Barcelona (uhither they v^^ere bound) stood in great need; a 
part however of the cargoes had been landed. Its Importance and perfect 
evecutiori w'ere sufficiently appreciated by the Admiralty, to call foz-th its 
special thanks to the officers and men wlio were employed—an attention not 
often accorded to boat expeditions: a liberal meed of promotion was also 
granted. Rejoining the fleet, it proceeded to Mahon to winter, from whence 
the Cumherliind, having the Bombay, 74, and Wizard brig under her orders, 
.vas sent ujum a short cruize off Saidinia. In the spring of IftlO she again 
accomp.uiicd tlie fleet to blockade Toulon. In March Lord Collingwood died, 
and the command devolved upon Rear-Admiral Martin, who in April detach¬ 
ed the Cuinherland, with the Thames frigate, to cruize off (’ape lion, where 
they captured the French brig Apollonian, from Gyprus, bound to Geno.a, 
laden with cotton, &c. Having refitted at Malta and visited Palermo, the 
Cumberland was enij)loycd during the summer principally on the western 
const of Calabria, to intercept th^ convoys from Naples that stiimiied the 
army of Miu'at, which was encamped between Scylla and Reggio, designing 
to invade Sicily. In June, at Melazzo, she embarked some troops, under the 
command of Licut.-C'olonel Bryce, and accompanied by a tran**port and a 
light flotilla, threatened a descent at Tropea, which however was not at- 
tonq>ted. In July the Thames, Weazel, and Pilot captured and destroyed 
a convoy of thirty sail at Amantea: the (hiniherland joined them at the close 
of the affair, and ultimately shared for the prizes. Two days afterw ards, at 
the same place, her beats aud t} 4 )se of the Weazel, covered by the latter, 
destroyed a gun-boat and several oil vessels, and brought off the gun^boata, 
eighteen-pounder, and some stoves, which the enemy had buried in the 
sand;*a smart fire of musketry was kept up fretm the town, byvhith a 
murine of the Cumberland and some of the Wcazel's men were wounded. 
The probability of an invasion beings soon attempted becoming mOre apparent, 

♦ The following were destroyed^.-^National ship I^a Ijumproie, sixteen niue- 
pounder^, lit* men ; ditto liombard La Vietoire, fourteen six-pounders, 80 men ; 
diito PeltiocA L’Ahacieu, small arms. And 5!0 men \ traniq)prts—l/Union, Im Biou 
AimAe, and Notre Dame do Hoaaire^ each of 150 tons; Notre Dame de Grace, 
00“ tons. ' 
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sev^tal of the line and some smaller vessels of war, besides a largo 
flotlllai of'gun %nd mortar boats, undor Rear-Admiral Martin, were iis&cmblcd 
in Ute of Mchsina^ and the Cuniberlnnd was anchored xftbou^ *u mile 

weirtWard oflbe Pari* ooiut, in order to oppose a landing lu that ipiartcr. 
Th^ natiiral beauty of this region excites even higher interc'st than it in¬ 
trinsically merits, from the associations derived from fabulous liUtoiy that 
^re connected with almost every ol)ject it presents to iho view; funl tlie 
excitonieiit arising from this cause was heightened by the consideration that 
at the period now treated of events of high political importance were con¬ 
fidently anticipated in its vicinity, 

'fhe Siciluin coast, from Faro point to Messina, was occunied by nearly 
two hundred Sidh including almobt every description of vessels of war, from 
twD-dcckers to row-boats armed with s^wivelft; these were apcliored singly, 
or In squadrons of varying numbers and force> near different assailablo 
points. On shore formidable batteries were rai'^ccl; in the rear of these, 
variou,S onoampments were pitched; and the adjacent heiehts were crowned 
wdtb fortifications, ^'he C'alahrian side, from Scylla ncaSy to Reggio, pre¬ 
sented as considerable a flotilla of gun and muriar boats, imd a still moie 
nnmtfrous assemhlajro of small coasters, for the transport of the in' adeis, but 
the tvhole did not atford*a ves^^el of the burthen or armament of a gun-brig; 
these were also well covered by batteries. The Fianco-Neapolitan army, 
from being encamped in larger masses and upon higher ground than that 
occupied by Iho Anglo-Sicilian, exhibited a more imposing Hj)pearunco than 
the latter; the marquees of Murat were very conspicuous, one of them being 
surmounted by his standard. Scarcely a day passed without a cannonade of 
vanoUs durarfon, commonly originating in the passage through the stndt of 
a ship-of-w'ar Or merchantman, under English or Sicilian colours, u display 
which altnost itivaiaably provoked a fire from the enemy's batteries, that was 
as uniformly returned by ours. There were also partial attacks made by \}s 
upon thefr flotilla and lines, and upon one occasion a general bombardnient 
of them, at which the Cumberland’s boats, under Lieut. Sargent, assisted, 
but no visible effects were produced, and neither party sustained much loss, 
nevertheless it afforded a most brilliant spectacle, of which a paaoraniic re¬ 
presentation was afterwards exhibited in London. 

In August the (^imberland resumed her cruise on the const of Calabria, 
and offFizzo, in the Gulf of St. Kupheinia, cannonaded a numerous comoy, 
and drove several vessels belonging to it on shore, and soon afterwards 
returned to her former anchorage. In the vicinity of tliis narrow strait 
lightning is of frequent occurrence, and moreo\er is extremely vi\id. On 
the of August, at midnight, the indlnmast was struck by the electric 
fluid, which, besides severely injuring tlie rnabt, set the top on fire, but, as a 
copious rain was falling, a slight additional aid soon extinguished it. A 
week afterwards, .and in the apparent absence of iinv suspicious atma^'jihcric 
signs, the same mast was again struck, and provitlentimly while the ship's 
company vt-as at breakfitst, or probably some lives w ould hav^ been lost, for the 
carpenters had just previously descended from the mast, which they luidhccn 
employed in jathing; ho completely was it now shattered as to render its 
repair hopeless, and the ship was sent to JVlulta for new one. Upon the 
first occasion it was rendered unserviceable, except for a temporary purpose, 
l>u,t tlio ^xigpnciefiiOf the period would not admit of sparing the ship. This 
is ]>actieifdgrly noticed^ tlie sequel will sliuw the remarkable fact, that in 
eight months she may be ounsidered to have had three mainmasts dit^bled 
from thiti^UBO. Just before she left Malta the anchor came hcmie in a 
vudent squall that drqvo her ashore, under fort 8t. Angelo, by which 
accident the rudder sustained considerabio injury.*^ 

* The wurer oiue to a ti»at was sent to Malta to replace a 

%piujiu iouIlia’s! •, amw ore was but on yutiing otei the K)\sci iie^in^. 
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During tho interval, Murat, liaving been foiled in n partial attempt to in¬ 
vade Sicily, akindoned his project,.and withdrew^tQ Naylys. *riie Cumher- 
lanft j»roce^dc^ to' Melftzafo' roi; ViceiA^nSi'&l'^VlrtJri,''^born conveyed to 
tbilermV), wherd alie was how chiefly sfatf^ned, the ekc^tlpPH being an qc^h- 
sional'cruise'^between Sicily a'nd SaVdima. In one of in PeCrCUiVor^ 
she re-raptured the Amer^'an schooner f*rlfendbhjp'^ with coft^A and 
dyeing woods. In March IHlI, she chased fl^r gr^at^' part a di^^ n ftno 
(Jrcck polacca, and frOm the circumstance of her btan'diAg upo.n a,,direct 
course for the near which she Was brought ip, a conS^tep^ ex¬ 

pectation wa*s entertained tjiat she would prove a prizp: uppn boarding, 
however, this suspected design to lead us into danger, was explained by tm? 
iiinioht ju'iniitive method liy wlifch she was n^ivigated; for npop via m^|or 
being asked why he steered such a hazardous course, he professed ignorance 
of any rNk: this led to further iiupiii’y, when it appeared, that for tho 
ab<ivc pur|»ose, he possessed only a compass, a log, and chart, on which the 
rocks alluded to were not laid down.^ ' 

In April, a Sicilian souadron of three f^igatefc, and of six smaller vesseb- 
of-war, was bcnt to CagUr»ri, to bring some of the Uoyal family froni thence 
to Palermo :*the Cumberland accompanied Ibis force, obtenalllly to increase 
the honour of the escort, but as was also conjectured, to afford an asyl^ 
for the august party, in the contingqiiby of meeting .the Tuuhiau s(|uadvaii, 
Sicily being then at war with tJi.it regency. In July, she drove a F^rem*h 
felucca privateer on shore, near Cape St. Vito, in Sicily, and sent tJ^ree 
boats to bring her off; in the interim, the peasantry boarded her, ^nd land* 
ed tljc crew jis prisoners, and as the former were well armed, and a oyu&i- 
derablo number of them ad\'antagoously ensconced among rocLs within half 
pistol-shot of the privateer, tho officer in command of the boats, after laud¬ 
ing, and ineffectually endeavouring to persuade them to .relimiuLdi posses¬ 
sion, returned to t)ie sliip. Had it been deemed expedient, she could have 
been l»rouf;bt off, but the delicate circumstance of her living on shore on th^ 
territory of an ally, rendered <mr claim tfK> (juestionable to have justffied^^i^ 
strong n measure, the execution <»f whicli would certaLily have be^U 
attended with bloodshed. On revisiting her next day, she was found ^trlp- 
ped of every thing, but the mast and gun. In August, the tuiube^wd 
finally rejoined the fleet In Hieres Bay, and a few dajs ;ifterwards Hailed 
for England, and touching at Mahon and Gibraltju* on the passage, ayriyed 
at Portsmouth on the 17th of September, after an abseuco of thr^ 
and eight months. It must not he omitted, that Mhilc crossing the of 
Biscay in a moderate breeze, a man fell overboard; Lieut. Matthew Lid- 
deu, ILN. a passenger, was sitting at the wardroom window, and imme¬ 
diately leaped out to save him: ajbonetta line was towing ustorn, and th^ 
hook catching the lieutenant’s'clothes, sliglitly laccu’atcd his side; however, 
a boat was promptly lowered, and picked up tioth himself, the mao, Higl a 
noble Newfoundlan'd dog, that was also a volunteer upon this opcastpn, 
I'his trifling incident is mentioned in justice t(» tlie above officer, as one of 
the least of many acts of gallantry that he lias displayed in his pr^ife^si^pal 
careex*. 

(To be continued.) 


it warf discovered that the mast wai foe feet too ehort^ and a*t thei'C wa^ not Arre 
of tliB proper dimensions in store, it was rejdaoed by the old find repaired ; 
the mistaKe uccosiouep some north, at tlic expense of the dO(*kyard. ' ^ 

* l)i‘, CJhirk, tlio celebrated thtielie^, relates tlmt he w«n eoAvejed from SI|cyf*’ 
to CpUbtantinople in a Turkish Jriga^^, that was u«furnisl|ed \vith<my uastnOuem 
for taking a celestial observation! • j ' * o 
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Wb pdumised in a preceding Number to insert the whole 9 f the chapter 
in Hall's Secvi^d Series of Fragments, entitled ^"Suggestions tow'ards 
diminishiog the iinniher and severity of Naval runishmeuts,” but when we 
applied ourselves to the Second Edition of the work in question, which h?iR 
just been published, we found the chapter so considerably augmented by the 
introduction of some anecdotes illustrative of the Author's main positions, 
that it exceeded the limits of our severely-pressed Journal. In this dilem¬ 
ma, we have resolved merely to extract tlte new matter, for the benefit of 
tliose who may not possess the Second Edition. 

We may take occasion, however, to mention, that Capt. Hairs project, 
which he says has engaged las attention for a long period, is so extremely 
simple in itself, and so manifestly grounded on sound principles, and withal 
had been found so effective in practice by some of the ablest, kimlcbt, and 
most exi>crienced officers in the service, that it merits consideration whe¬ 
ther it should not receive this only sanction which can render it effective— 
we mean the positive enactment of the Board of Admiralty. The inera 
reasonableness of the thing will never be sufficient to render it binding 
enough for any extensive practical purpose. 

In two words, Capt. Ilall’s opinion is, that if every Captain wore obliged 
by positive regulation to adopt the following course, a great diminution in 
the number of punishments would ensue, that those wliich were inflicted 
would be less severe, and that the discipline of the fleet would be essentially 
improved. His plan is to make it imperative on oificers in command to 
defer specifying what the amount of any punishment is to be ntttU ttvenly- 
four }u)UT^ have ehipacd after the offmee has been inquired into. He also con- 
sidetw that great practical adv^tages wouhl arise from investigating all 
offences between the hours of nine in the morning and noon, a period wbea 
all parties are likely to be free from those exciting causes which need not 
he particularly alluded to, but which do often interfere with tJie course of 
justice when the inquiry takes place after the men have had tlieir grog, the 
officers their dinner, or the captain his claret. The present regulations of 
the Navy require that twelve hours should elapse between the inquiry and 
the punishment, but this is scarcely enough—the most salutary check on 
intemperance of any kind is a night's rest—and surely when so serious an 
affair as corporal punishment is in riuestion, it is not reiiuiring too much of 
all captains to defer ]>assing sentence till they have consulted tiieir pillow 
at least once. We again recommend the perusal of tlie whole chapter 
to our professional readers. 

i 

could relate many instances of injustice arising from precipitancy in 
aw'arding punishment, and of the beneficial effects of systematically defer¬ 
ring to pronounce sentence till the heat of the moment hud parsed; but the 
following anecdotes, for the accuracy of which I can vouch, seem sufficient 
to arrest the attention to good purpose. 

Two mea-uf-war happened to be cruising in company | one of tlicm» a 
lino-of-battle bhip, bearing an admiral's flag; the other, a small frigate. 
One day> when they were sailing quite close to each other, the signal w'as 
mmle from the large to tlic bnmll sliip to chase in a particular direction, inu 
plying 'ijigt a strange sail was seen in tliat (Quarter. The look-out niqu at the 
m^utop-mast-head of tlie frigate was instantly called down by the iuiptain, 
and sever^y ])iinished on the spot, for not having discovered and reported 
the stronger before sthje ilag-vship had made the signal to chase. 

The unhappy sufferer, who was a very young hand, unaccustomed to be 
aloft, had merely taken his turn at llie mast-head with tlie rest of the ship’s 
company, and could .give up (explanation of his apparent neglect. Before it 
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was too late, however, tlie officer of the watch ventured to suggest to the 
captain, that possibly the dHferenco of 'height btftween the masts of the two 
ships miglit have enabled the look-out mar, on board tlie admiral to discover 
the stratiger,'when it was’ phyeically impossible, owing to the curvature of 
the earth, that she could have been seen on board the frigate. No attend 
lion, however, was paid to this remark, and a puniahnrentdue only to oriine^ 
or to a manifest breacli of discipline^ was inflicted. 

The very next day the same officer, whose remonstrance had proved so in- 
eifeet)iat, saw the look-out man at the flag-sliip’s mast-head again pointing 
out H strange sail. The frigate chanced to be placed nearly iathe direction 
indi<ratpd; conse^juently she must have been somewhat nearer to the stran¬ 
ger than the lino-of-battle ship was. But the man stationed at the frigate’s 
mast-liead declared ho could distinguish nothing of any slriwigcr. Upon 
wliich the officer of the watch sent up the cajjtain of the main-top, an expe¬ 
rienced and quick-sighted seaman, ynio, having for some minutes looked in 
vain in every direction, asserted positively that there was nothing in sight 
from that elevation. It was thus ivndered certain, or, at all events, highly 
probable, that the precipitate sentence of the day before had been unjust: 
for, under Circumstances precisely similar (or even less favourable), it ap-^ 
])Ceared that the poor fellow could not by possibility have seen tJie stranger^ 
, for not fir^t detecting which he was punished! * 

I must give the conclusion of this painful story in the words of my inform 
nmrit, the officer of the deck, one of the kindest, and bravest, and best of 
men: * I reported all this to the captain of the ship, and watched the effect. 
Ho seemed on the point of acknowledging that hia heart smote him; but 
|ni<le prevailed, and it was barely an ejaculation that escaped. So much fur 
angry feelings getting the bettor <»f judgment!’ 

1 have seldom related this anecdote in any company, without observing 
that it drew from those who listened to it a marked and uiujualiiied expres¬ 
sion of censure. And the case, 1 admit, is a very strong one. But before 
we condemn without mercy the 4)hject of our indignation, I would venture 
to ask, which man amongst us all, whether at sea in the command of a ship, 
or on shore at the heart of a rcgimeni, or in the sober management of a 
mercantile house, or even in the tranquil jog-trot of a family in the most 
private station of life, can honestly and fearlessly say that he has never, in 
moments of liastc, been guilty of acts, if not quite so severe, at least as 
uiijurtt? 1 have already admitted that I myself urn not of this fortunate 
number, and I may therefore be permitted to urge upon others the necessity 
of interposing fis many artificial checks iis possible upon the excitements of 
passion. 

‘‘ In the mean time, the following aiftcdote ivill help to relieve the disagree¬ 
able impression caused by the incident just related, without obliterating the 
salutary reflections which it seems calculated to trace on the mind of every 
well-disposed officer. 

Three sailors, belonging to the watering party of a man-of-war on a 
foreign station, were discovered by their officer to have strayed from the 
well at vi^liich the casks had been filled. These men, it appears, instead of 
assisting in rolling the heavy butts and puncheons across the sand, preferred 
indulging themselves in a ^ase of ujost insidious tipple, called ftlistela in 
Spanish, but very naturally transmogrified ’’ by the Jacks into Miss Taylor. 
The oftenders being dragged out of the pulperia, were consigned, without 
inquiry, the launch, though they had been absent only a few minuteS, and 
were still fit enoiigh for work. The officer of the boat, however, happening 
to'be' an irort-hefarted disciplinarian,*who overlooked nothing, and forgave 
no qne,jWould not permit the men tv rejoin the jflirty, or to touoh a 

sirf^le'cask:; but wnen the boat returned to'the ship, had the three offenders 
pqtWIrq^s. ’ , 

Whch these yarfc'utnstancies wCre reported to the capt«ib; in the^course of 
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P * w^uch.acripi^ny wf^? impart to Im accpuut officw^ that 

Bier^ty sai(l> ‘ 1 shall be glad ^ will defer string tXds master 
ilw till to-morrow mornings after breakfuat: take the night to ibjnk 
jTo-morrow caniei and Ute particulars being np;ain deU4le4» even 
jjnic^e strongly ai\d pointedly, by the officer, Uie captain likewise became 
and, under the iimuence of feelings highly excited, had aln^pat 
fi^oared the men up for immediate punishment. Acting, however^. Upon a 
rule which he had for sOme time laid at»wn^ never to chaB&e any one againat 
whom he felt particularly displeased, without at least twenty-four hours' 
delay, he desired the matter to stand over till the following morni^. 

“In the mean time, the men in confinement, knowing that their ofi(ence was 
a very' slight one, and feeling that it had been caused very much hy the 
neglect of the petty officers of the watering party, laid their heads together, 
and contrived, by the aid of tl^e pursers steward, to pen a supplicatory 
epistle to the captcun. This document was conveyed to it& deistinption by 
his servant, a indirious fellow, who happened to have heard amongst the 
people on the lower deck that the ca'se was really a hard one. Though it 
proved no easy matter to decipher the hieroglyphics written hy the prisoners 
voder the dingy light of a purser's tallow glim, it appeared c^dden^fc that 
there must have occurred several extenuating circumstances in their history, 
which had nut been ^irought forward before. The only remark, however, 
which the captain made, was, that the letter ought not to have been brought 
to him; and that his borvant was quite out of order, in being acoes-sary to 
any proroeding so irregular. 

“The stewm^i took the hint, and recommended the prisoners to Appeal to 
the complaining officer. Accordingly, next day, when the captain yv^eiit on 
deck, that person came up and said, 

have received a strange letter, sir, from these three fellows vliom 1 
complained of yesterday; but what they say docs not alter ray opipioa m 
the lea^t.' ^ 

* It does mine, however,' obsci'V'ed the captain, ^fter he had ,spelled 
through it, as if for the fiisl time. 

“ ‘ Indeed, sir V exclaimed the other; adding, ‘I hope you won't let them 
off on this account/ 

“ ^ I tell you wliat it is/ quietly remarked the captain; ‘ I would nvuch 
rather you let them off than that 1 should; for it strikes me, that idl the 
useful etuU of discipline viill be much better served, and your hand,**, as wtJl 
as mine, more essentially strengthened, by your taking the initintive in fchw 
business instead of me. My advice to you therefore is, that when I go 
below, you send for the meu, and say to them you have read their statement, 
and that, although it does by no mearij excuse, it rert4iinly explains, and so 
for extenuates their offence, that you feel disposed to try what your influence 
with the ca]>tain can do to get them off altogether.' 

“ ‘ I do not see the force of your reasoning,' ansu cred the offended officer; 
'nor can I conscientiously trifle with the ‘■ervicc in the mrfjiner proposed. 
I thought at first, and I still think, that thc’^ernen ought to be punished; and 
as far as 1 am concerned, they shall certainly not escape.' 

«' Well, well,' cried the captain, *'you will not, I hope, deny that T am 
tfco best judge of wdiat is right and fitting to be done on board this ship; and 
I'tell you again, tiint J consider the discipline will he better served by your 
being the mover in this case, than by my taking the affair, as yoti wish rtie 
to da, entirely out of your hands. Will >ou do as 1 suggest?' ' 

“ * 1 beg your pardon, sir, but really I cannot, consistently with my sense 
of duty, adopt the course you projmMX* 1 think it right to insist, ns far as 1 
can with propriety, pn these men being,i)unished/ 

“ ‘ Turn the hands up for pum^hni^nt, then I’ said the captain to the first 
lieutenant, who had l»een walking on the other side of the deck duiing thi'^ 
collwiuy , ‘ and let*the th/ee prisoiiefb \>c brought on deck/ 
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“ The gratin^»'s» were soon rigged under the mi7A*J)-stay~Uu‘ quA ter-inastcrs 
placed w’ith their seiziiigs on either side—tlie boatswain and his mates (with 
the terrible wea|Kiiis of naval law baro>)^ concealed under their jackets) 
arranged thcms.elve'^ in a gronj) nmiul the mast—wJiile the luariius, \\ith 
fixed bayonets and shouldered arms, formed across tlie quarter-deck ; and 
the shijfs company, standing in two double rows, lined the sides of the deck. 
Not the slightest sound could be heard ; and a person coining on dock 
blindfolded have lhouL;lit tbe ship lay in dock, williout a soul on board. 

In the middle i>f thi* open spaci? before tbe liatcbway stood tbe three 
uretched eulpnl.-, uitli th(‘jr liats ofl, and tlieir eyes <‘a't down in hopeles?* 
des[»air. but, t<» all oiitw;;r<l aj»|iearauca^, firm and uiuooved, as became men 
whose duty and iiabit it }< to lace every dujiger, soirow, and hardshtpj with¬ 
out flinching. 

“ Wlum all wa- di»' hired ivatly. tli • first lieutenant desconde.j t*» tbe cabin, 
but returned agiiin ;diUo>t iminediatelv, followed closely by the capUiin, in 
bis cocked hat Jind sword, £:r?>’*)>iu:; in one hand the well-known ladl (d' 
paper contaiiiing the articles of war, and i]i the other the )uastv'r-al-arn:s' 
report <tf priMriiers. Kvery head was uncovert'd at his a[nieara:ic.e ; and as 
he lifted liis hat in answer to tliia salute, ho hud it on (he c.ipslHu, agaitist 
w'hich he leaned while rcsnhng tin; artiilo under vihicji the dclijn;u(ut» h.ul 
falbsi. 

“* Now',* said lie, addres.-ing the three pri^mers, ^you liave been fimr.d 
guilty id'an offence against tJie good ortler and discipliuo of this ship, which 
cannot be jierrnitled, and wJiich must posilivelv be put a stmi ti>. lleicto- 
fore it has not iiccurrcd, and I trust this will be tlie last^’case. J>o you 
rulmit that you deserve punislinicnt 

“ No answer, 

** * Have you any thing to advaime why you should not bo jmnishod ?* 

“The fellows nodgcil one anotlicr, sorape<l the deck with tlieir feet, 
fumbled with their bats and waistbands, and muttered somethiug about * a 
letter they had written to the officer w’hat reported them.' 

“ ‘ Letter!’ exclaimed tlie captain ; ‘ let me see it.' 

** I'he C|>ihtlc being baixlcd to the captain, he read it aloud to tbe assembled 
ship's company, wii(» lirnteued willi all their ears. At the conclusion he 
folded it up, and turning to the officer, :iskcd, 

“ * What have you to say to tbU 

“ ‘ Nothing, sir ; nothing,’ wa ■. llu‘ obdurate reply. 

“ * Well now , uiv lads,’ obserwd the captain to the crew', after a pause of 
several minutes, ‘ I sluill give you a chance. These fellows appear, by their 
own confession, to liace done what Limy kni*w U* be wrong ; and acrordiiigly, 
as you perceive, they have brought tneinselves close uhoaril of the gangway. 
It w'oiild serve them all peib'ctly right to give each *)f tJiem ;i good sound 
punisliment. Ibit I am willing to hone, that if 1 forgue them on x'otir 
account —that is to say, if 1 let tliein off in eonsideration of the good coniUat 
of the ship's company, and in confijcuiv of your all hehuving well in future 
—they will be ipdto as much disposed to exert themsel\es to recover their 
characters, us if they had tasted the bitterness I'jf the garigv\ ay, at all events, 
1 '11 try them and j ou fop once. Pipe down !' 

It is only necessary to state further, that for nearly a }ear aflciward.s 
there occurred no instance of drunkeiiuess or neglect at the w ulerhig-pai ties.” 
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'' SOWHERN AFRfOA AND THE BEfTfSH OOLCiNIfiS^. 

a tin>e when the great discovery made by tlip enterprising 
Lenders has again called general attention to the subject of African 
geography, it will be gratifying, not only to those who have so long and 
laudably exerted tliemselves to remove the dark veil that has hitherto 
^aoncealed, in a great measure, that vast continent from the view of 
civilization, but of all who take an interest in the progress‘and advance¬ 
ment of geographical science, to know that another wtnk is now in the 
course of publication, that promises to throw much new and interesting 
light on some of the ^southern districts of the great and mysterious 
laud of marvels. 

The Portuguese, as is well known, liave always shown tltemselves 
more jealous of their colonies than of their women,—«a yjroof, we think, 
that our worthy allies are no great judges either of ladies or of colonies, 
for the Senhoras not only require, like all the rest of llie d»arniing 
sex, a little occasional looking after, but they are in fact well wta'thy ot 
it, ^ing not only pretty and intelligent, hut possessing, in an eminent 
degree, the brightest gen\ of female excelleiioo—c/trtn/y > whereas it is 
roaily difiicnlt to say what attractions the remaining Portuguese 
erdtmies possess that could possibly excite the temptation of strangers. 
The Brazils w^re completely closed against foreigners till the rein(»val 
of the house of BragauKO to Rio Janeiro ; and the kingdoms of Angola 
and Beugnela, on the south western coast of Africa, are, to this dav, 
almost inaccessible to travellers, and likely enough to remain so until 
some new revolution shall burst asunder the bars that keep curiosity 
and enterprise aloof. It was owing to accidental circumstances only, 
therefore, that Donrville, a French merchant, was enabled to. ])roceed 
from the Brazils to the Portuguese settlements in Congo. He landed 
at St. Pliillips de BeugueUu in Dec. 1827, well provwled wth letters 
and with articles of trade, consisting principally of ardent spirits ; and 
after traversing the Portuguese territories and various independent 
countries, even to the northward of tlie equator, he again embarked at 
the port of Ambritz, on his return to South America. He travelled 
aver more than 2000 Frencli leagues, under the greatest dangers us to 
health and life; and though he nev^r sulFercd from the fevers of the 
country, it is not likely that, without the numerous troop of blacks 
who were in his service, he would ever liave found his way back to /« 
belle France^ in order to enlighten the world by his adve^-tures, for, as 
it was, he had diflieulty enough in escaping the constant attacks of the 
natives, whose rajiacity wa^* excited by his wealth, and particularly by 
his brandy. Some of the tribes amongst whom he ventured axe evqu 
reprei^euted as cannibals, who if theydiave not, ds stated by Battel ,aqd 
others, actual marketa for human flesh, are willing enough/to. f^st 
upon,it on grand occasions: the flesh of white men is, ftom 
probably^ deeined a peculiar delicacy. Two or tliree yeara^. previous to 
DourviUo's arrival in the country, one of the negro tribes heifell-in with 
are said to hgvo*^ ^ Portuguese Mulatto who had; lost the 

caravan w^h which he was travelling ; and our enterprising.FrgiKcbwftR 
had himself, at one tin^e, a narroyr escape from being roasted^ the 
sacred spits having* already been brought out from f the.temple for his 
especial benefit. Now we can Well uud;*r8tand that the prospect of 
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being roasted in lionour of an African fetish> to be devoured by Negro 
jaws, and then washed down with his own good Cognac, could not have 
been very agreeable to a philanthropic ^enchinAn; tmt we would, 
nevertheless^ recommend to Monsieur I>ourvilIe to be moderate in ex¬ 
pressing his .sentiments (Thorrcur on tlie subject, for we live in a 
liberal age, that is peculiarly indulgent to foreign manners, and it 
might be made matter of unpleasant enquiry how far it is worse for 
uneducated negroes to feast upon astray Frenchman, than for the ladies 
and gentlemen of In nation ia pltts senliineyitnie tie 1*Europe to feast 
right heartily on pdtes de foie whenever the opportunity offers. 
The process of spitting and roasting a Frenchman, if not a very laud¬ 
able one according to our notions, is at least a short one; whereas the 
horrible and protracted tortures indicted upon poor ducks and geese, in 
order to give them the necessary degree of disease and cormptiun to- fit 
them for these last for weeks together, and is enough not only to 
arrest but to reverse all but a Gallic appetite. We pass over the fact of 
cannibalism, though often cliarged, having never been proved against 
any of the African tribes; of this sort art? not likely to stand in 

the way ^if French sentiinentfd declamation. 

The manners and customs of the natives of that part of Africa visited 
by our traveller, though described as being in many particulars peculiar 
to themselves, hear, nevertheless, a strong resemblance to those of all 
the other tribes composing the great negro family. They are polyga¬ 
mists, without however confining their women, and seem, like too many 
other African nations, to place little or no value on female chastity. 
In some districts the men are even proud of tlie conquests made by 
their wives, regularly appropriating to themselves the ]>rcsents made to 
their lietter halves, and speculating shar]ily upon the fines to which 
rueeessful lovers are occasionally condemned for crim. con. in Congo, as 
well asrin other more civilized countries. Those people prepare from 
grain a fermented and intoxicating liquor, of whicli they drink to 
excess, though they j)refer ardent spirits brought from Kurope and 
America. With brandy Dourville c(»uld purchase anything; but, on 
the other hand, the tricks and importunities of llie great men iitid 
cliiefs to obtain some of this delicious beverage, occasioned him endless 
vexation and annoyance. 

'J'lie most dreadful superstition reigns in these countries; the natives 
pay the blindest and most implicit ol)edience to the magicians and 
fetish-Tnen, who are supposed to inter])ret the command of their 
Deities. No doctor attempts to prescribe for a patient till the 
magician had revealed to him the cause of the disease. When a judge 
has to decide a dilficnlt case between two contending individuals, he 
places before them t\vo cTips of kquor, tlie one of which is poisoned and 
tb^ other harmless, and leaves them to dra%v lots for the choice; the 
g^'dlty^party,* however, is generally well provided with nntidotes.boilght 
from the fetish-man who has prepared'the draught; so that the inno¬ 
cent, trusting to the protectioif of innocence, are in fact the Iriost 
ftvqtient victims of tliese Africijn ordeals. Siiperjtftion tritimphs e^n 
over thU fove of brandy, and it was often in vain that Doutville, when 
in haste to have' some work done, tetnpted the men with a double 
portion of'this delectable beverage^ they invariabfy^cgan with mystical 
rites, that not iiitfVeq'nently lasted tHl the .time for tlm- performance of 
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llieir tjisk bml ebipsed. As in nil barbarous comilries, so also in 
are thti woni^n heavily oppressed; the hardest worlt, from wbicb the 
wives nf chiefs and j>riTices are not exempted, falls to their share, 
whilst the men lie idlinj; in the shade or occupied at the most in 
platting mats. 

The pliysical geograjdiy of Congo cannot fail, we should think, to be 
considerubly enriched by this interesting journey* The land is de¬ 
scribed as rising rapidly towards the interior, and Doniwillc estnniites 
the height of the exten^ive plains that surround the Zembi mountains 
at feet above the level of the sea, aud the highest point of the 
mountain itself Id,000 feet above the same level. This mountain i-. 
situated about twenty-live miles Aioutli of the erpiat(tr. Though smiu* 
of the early travellers s[ie.»k of the existence of volcanoes in tliese coun¬ 
tries, it^remained fox* our enterprising Frenchman to make the actual 
discovery of such a mountain ; he found one still in a state of activity 
oil the frontiers of HengueUi and Angola, but there weio ho apjjoar- 
ances indicating that any great eruption had <d’late years taken pUice- 
Tiie Cidebrated i)anvdh‘ was the first who laid down an inland sea, of 
vast length but of little hr(*adth,on the inajis of Africa; it Ava.> situated, 
according to this great ge(»gra]>hcr, about 100 leagues from the cast 
coast, and called the Murani Hea. In modern limes the heliet in the 
existence of this^mighty muss of water has rather declined, and 
ville's re])ort greatly tends to strengthen the doubts entertained f»u the 
subject; for it is stated, that whilst tlie travcdler u'us ivith the King of 
the JMaluas, whose capital is represented as being iibout senii-di.stant 
between the east and the west coast, he there saw negroes who had 
come all the way from the east coast in order to lay a tribute of .-valt at 
the feet of this African monarch, and who, on being (jnestioned about 
the jMarani, all declared that they had not crossed any consideralxie 
bodv of water in their journey from the coast: the result of every oilier 
enquiry tended to coiilirrn this statement. It would be unfair toiuah^' 
any remarks on an unfinished hook, of whicli we kn(nvs*>littie, uiul fiion 
which we hope that the world will yet derive both ])leasur<i and in¬ 
struction, hut we trust the r(‘ader will give us credit for being u little 
sceptical as to the p<»wer of the king, uhose dominions reached half 
across the continent of Southern Africii. 

But, if Dourville lie.ird nothing of the .lUaraiu Sea, he iliwov{‘n‘d 
another, that, lc>s in size, seems greater in ])oint of curiosity, 'rjiis 
dead sea, for such is the meaning* <»f the Kalimga-CatF/ia, its ^Vfrlc.in 
name, is situvUed Ixetween tlie third :inil fiftli degrees of soutluTii lati¬ 
tude, and twenty-six (-ast of Paris. Alltlio surrounding hills,ahouud- 
ing in bitumen, are <if volcanic origin ami completely bare, nor i,s anv 
living creature found to exist in the sul[)htir :tnd'naptha imjiregnated 
waters of the lake, wliose pestiferous exhalations infect the wliole <»f tlie 
surrounding country. On the other liaiid, several streams take ihejr rise 
from this sea; oixe of these falls into a river that joins the Atlantic, 
whilst amither Howh in the direction the Indian Ocean. Just, In¬ 
deed, was the roniai«k of the ancients, who said, that Africa was fertile 
in all the wonderful productions of nulure. 

The Mattering accounts occasiojially given of the Portuguese p<»s,ses¬ 
sions in Afric.ij'are af},‘according to Dourville, exceedingly exiiggcrated. 
He declares, in like manner, that the mi'-:sionaries, though (*slublislved 
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for upwards of tlirce centuries in the country, luive as yet done nothing 
to forward Christianity or civilization among the negro tribes. 

Wii had intended this very brief notice of Doiuville's travels as a 
vehicle for a few remarks of our own on the gein^ral sit uation of all, and 
tile precarious situation of some of the most valuable Hritish colonies; 
but such s|ieculat!on.s would be eiitindy out of place at a nuunentwhen 
n<» opiuion-can be formed as to tiie lino of conduct that may In future 
be pur.'Ued be the goverument of tlie country in regard to any of the 
great leading featiires of its home, foreign, i#r cidonial jndicy ; we must 
ramiiue ours-dves tlierefore to the statement of a few' circumstances 
bee.riug u]»on the subject generally. 

It is a curious but melancholy fact, that Eiiro])ean colonization, in- 
Ueatl of beneiitiiig, lias invariably tended to the detriment, ruin, or 
vijtin» d('struct.ioii (d' the original population of the country to which it 
extended. • This result, though not exactly contemplated by the colo¬ 
nists tlieniselves, was never very seriously sought to be prevented. 
l’io‘ Spaniards, seeking only gold aiul comiuestf rediiceil the natives to 
t\ d if not nominal s],ivt‘ry in order to make tiiem work the mines, and 
if^er destroying the entire pojmlalioii of the Cliarihbcun islands, re- 
‘.iuced tlie grcsit Indian nations they hmud on the ccnitaneiit of South 
\!iu*riea to tin* few miserable and bm'barous tiilies stiM fouutl scattered 
:ij> aiol down that vast and fertile eoiuitry, ouet; constituting the 
powerful empircN <*f ^Montezuma and of the Incas. The Dutch, with 
Ulster eoimnerelal views, were harsh and cruel task-masters, and being 
constantly jealous of their subjects and neighbours, naturally strove to 
keep them feeble, disunited, and ignorant. Jf not altogether undeserv¬ 
ing of unmixed ]iraise, less lieavy at least is the charge, to be brought 
against nrltish caihmists, for they nowhere sought the destruction of 
the natives, though iu one Jieuiisphero circmnstances naturally led to 
sueh a result, whilst inoth(?r countries other causes prevented its being 
suiliciently atoned for. In North America, the imnter of the wil- 
d(*rness i\as naturally forced to Hy from the ajiproach of tlie cultiva¬ 
tion which drove aw*iy tiu* game that alone atforded liiin food and 
clothing; wdiilst in India the religious prejudices of the people j)re- 
vented every kind of ainalgamaXiou between the conquered and the 
eumpierors : ju^ace and security of person, of property, and religion, 
were the only gifts that the Hindoos ctmld receive at our hands, and 
for these great blessings, which w'ere never known in India before the 
Dritisli conqui'st, that country has at least to thank us: llie fault was 
not ours if more has m»t been given. At the Cape of Good Ho])e we 
only found the ]>oor remnants of a barbarous tribe, reduced to the most 
abject state of servitivle and degradation by the Duteli, and the natives 
of our Auslraliau dominions seem by all accounts far below the reach 
of Knropeaa iinproveuieuts, 

I5ui* thougli our colonial policy has been wiser and loss cruel than 
that piirbued by other nations, jt has now'here been founded on en¬ 
larged views of great national and philanthropic nrjnci])les ; it has, on 
the contrary, resnUfal only frSiu* chance, or froia mere measures of 
occasional expediency, and Inis, with great beuetit no dottbt, produced 
also its ample share of bitterness, the cup of wditcliiis not yet, perhaps, 
entirely full. Were we a^ked iipon what principles colonies ought 
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nd\V‘tu l}6'fotfnded, we would say that they should be formed with a 
view to tbfe' pro{J;rCKS of civiHzution, by a gradual amalgamation of the 
setJcleVs with the natives, and not merely with a view to conquest and 
dpifiitiion, where, aS in the east, dominion leads not to civilization, or 
td the raising up, as in the west, of new nations, at the expense of the 
original possessors of the soil: we should improve instead of merely 
subduing or destroying the nations among whom wc settle, A Kuro- 

S ean colony should act like a torch in the darkness, gladdening by its 
rilHancy, and shedding light into the deepest recess of barbarian night 
and oppression; and though it may not have been very easy, if possi¬ 
ble, for reasons already stated, to follow such a plan either in North 
Atfierica or in lydia, Africa, particularly since the discovery of the 
cpiirse of the Niger, evidently holds out the most promising field for 
such tn establishment. N<>t <»nly is the country bordering on the 
great inland waters fertile, but it is rich in mines, and in a]l the valu¬ 
able productions of the most favoured tropical climates. The natives 
^So, instead of being, prevented from union and amalgamation with 
Europeans by religious prejudices, like the Hindoos and i\iahonietans, 
or by character and pursuits like the Hunters of America, are by dis¬ 
position and by the state of civilization to wliich they have alreatly 
attained, particularly open to improvement. The African negro is no 
longer a nomade of the wilderness; he is, on the contrary, a settled 
agricnlturist, a keen trader, atid generally, as we can assjTt from per¬ 
sonal knowledge, of a cheerful and ha])py disposition, fond of show 
and pleasure, but of almost incurable idleness; never to be depended 
on for labonr or exertion, and though not naturally cruel or sangui¬ 
nary, yet liable to be excited, like all barbarians, to sudden acU of 
fiet*ceness. The negro is in mechanical arts a clever and* ingenious 
workman; he is also a musician, and even a poet. We have <»urselves 
had the honour of being celebrated in African poetry, but there seems 
little of greatness, if we may so express ourselves, about his character ; 
nothing of that dignity, barbaric dignity if you like, that, even in a 
Imyer sbatc of civilization, still distinguishes the lingering reainunts of 
some of tlic North American tribes, who dwell farthest from tlie reach 
of that European contact that seems to act like poison on all the bet¬ 
ter qualities of these unhappy people. The oliicers who served in 
Upper Canada during the war, will recollect the striking difference 
that existed between the Warrior tribes that joined us from the far 
western countries, and the miserable rabble bands of our Uv7*n imme¬ 
diate neighboe.rs. But what the negro wants in elevation of character, 
lie makes up for in docility,-^a quality that, w^ere a proper use made of 
it, might lead to the gradual civilization of their entire race. 

We know, indeed, that the very nifme of Africa is, in general esti¬ 
mation, ominous of fevers and death ; but this prevalent opinion of the 
insalubrity of the climate is occasioned solely by the uirhealtby 
tjoris Euro[ieflns have either visited or occupied on the coast. Svvauijis, 
marshes, long tracts of rhud-coast l^ft exposed on the retreat of the 
tide, naturally produce, under the .almost vertical rays of a tropical 
sun, exhalations destructive to Kuro}ieaii constitutions; but situaiiojus 
better chosen and’farther inland may, nevertheless, prove us healthy as 
any warm climate can be. LaCiuira, Porto Oavallo, Portubella, and 
Vora’Cruz, are, pelhaps, the nu*st unlieidthy spots on the globe; yet 
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the first is only a couple of hours’ ride frpm the* oneqt Jx^autiful ,aj?d 
lieulthy town of Curaccas ; the sec<|ncl is four-ai^d-t\ve;Hy booties'jour¬ 
ney fnun the .delightful districts of Valencia; Portopclk) is .oaly 
seventy miles from Panama, the Montpellier of South America; while 
Vera Crux forms the very entrance that leads to the sawbrious and 
elevated plains of Mexico. Under the same latitude, and with nearly 
the wmiG iifiturul productlon«, we must^ of course, have nearly the 
same phenoinena of climate to look for in Africa. Sierra Leoiie> Seae" 
gal, and the Gold Coast, may be pest-houses, and the general climate 
of tlje country be very good notwithstanding: no rational person con¬ 
demns the climate of Italy because death dwells in. the Pputiue 
Alarshes and at Pajstuni. We may add, Umt the British West India 
posseasions, (and we purposely make the distinction*) once considered 
so unhealthy', iire now just as salubrious in point of climate as any of 
the souther^ districts of Europe. Ti»e discovery of the course of the 
Niger naturally fixes the line of country in which a European coiojay^ 
might now be established to advantage, and the junction of the Xchada 
with that river, where both streams are large and navigable, and 
where a considerable African trading town already exists, seems ,.ad¬ 
mirably calculated for the purpose. The marshy Delta formed at the 
mouth of the river must, of course, be avoided. The Jfind of colonies 
we are Jiere contem])latiiig, must he of a military, commercial, iustruct- 
iw and didactic nature, if, for want of a better, we may so use tlac lat¬ 
ter word ; that is, they must be under military government, and 
sufiiciently strong, without aiming at conquest, to make themselves 
respected, for all savages are naturally of a bullying disposition, and 
easily mistake moderation for weakness. They should also form cw^rc- 
pols for goods, and not only afford to tlie natives the means of instruc-* 
lion, but encourage tliein in seeking for it. 

It niAy, perhaps, be urged against our theory of civilixiug Africa, by 
means of such colonies, that the negroes have everywhere retrograded, 
instead of profiting by their intercourse with Europeans, as by far the 
most respectable of their tribes are, like the North American IndiapE^ 
to be found only nt a distance from all contact with the Whites. Bgt 
a very little refiection \vill shov^ that, true and discreditable tis this 
melancholy fact certainly is, it tells in nothing against the project for 
which we are contending, but Only proves, on the wntrary, how 
imicli we have yet to atone for. The intercourse of Europeans witli 
Africa was for a long time confined ])rincipally to slave-trading trails- 
actions, a pursuit injurious to morality when followed in any degree, 
but necessarily destructive of all good feelings and jirinciples whe.re 
it constituted the sole pursuit. Feeble slave factories, situated on, the 
most unhealthy parts of the coAst, forced to purchase, hy the meanest 
degradations, protection from eVery petty African despot, and e^^chang- 
ing only rum and gunpowder for human flesh., could tend to^uothing 
but the demoralization of the tribes by wliom they were surronnd^d; 
for Savage men would too easily become confirmed in their, vices by 
example of those who evidently ^possessed groatf<r* knowledge. , Spn^ 
of the Portuguese ctdoniea, though founded on other principles, have, 
it is true, produced as yet no v^jry l>eneficial effects; but the Pgrtp- 
guese, with many noble poiiits of character, arc* as we have ample 
cause to know, an indolent’people, capable of being roused to exertion 
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only by*' exckement, and far more likelyt when lefb to 
themsdvfis^'to’back ixtto barbarism tboxLto aid other nations in 
tiltairing off its skuokles. 

Wc ure here forced, very much against oUr present inclinttion, lO 
say iifew' words oh the subject of West India slavery, because sohie of 
the foregoing remarks in lavour of African chatactert and its btness 
for .receiving instructioi^t may be construed into a support of the pre« 
sent doctrine of negro emancipation, so keenly advocated by a party in 
the country, whereas nothing in fact can be farther from our vie^v. 
Without attempting to defend any abstract principles of slavery, the 
verynnihe of wliich is abhorrent to British ears, we cannot comprehend 
by*whkt rule of morality, j-ustipe, or expediency, an original act of 
wrong, sanctioned by the legislatute, and the eif^ts of which xsit so 
liglitly as West Indian slavery, can be possibly atoned for by another 
andia (greater aet of injustice, that could betreht no one, but certainly 
cause the alter destruction of every West India merchant ^d proprie¬ 
tory AS well as of all the manufacturers and shipowners, dependent for 
emphiyment on the 6imtinued pros])erity of the West India Islands^ 
SliOuId oh act of emancipation ever be seriously contemplated, it will 
ndt'ba^nfficient, even if it can be done, to remunerate the planters for 
thaloss if their slaves; it will be necessary, unless an act of direct 
spoliation is to fte committed, to remunerate all those who, under legis¬ 
lative sanction and encouragement, have invested prop(*rty in the West 
Indies; for no man in tlie slightest degree acquainted with the negro 
character and the .situation of the colonies, can for a moment entertain 
an idea so wild and cbimOrical, as to supiiose that a single farthing of 
the vast ioapital noW embewked in the West India trade, can i>e saved, 
if tluise colonies are to depend for cultivation on the voluntary labour 
of iiborated' negroes. 

'Moiw>'does tins, it may be asked, agree with our previous character 
of thd^Airican ra)oe, and the comparative facility of instructing and 
civdiidfng^ them ? Perfectly. > The negro character contains the ele- 
metrtsft l^*which the race may be grudmiUy bmught within the pale 
of civilization, but it mast be by a work of labour and exertion, and 
theiSRsnlier the Community to be acted upeOf and the more circum¬ 
scribed the sphere left open for thede^elupemont of tlie faculties to be 
called into action^ tbe more dilRcult and tedmus must the labour natu¬ 
rally 'be } The torch of civilization, skilfully applied to the mass of 
Africath population, composed of men of all ranks, grades, a^d pursuits, 
cani hardly fail to raise a flame, the benefleial effects of which may be 
expected to extend, by rapid ^degrees, to the most distant and benight- 
ed>of the negro tribes ; ns the spark, that could neither light uor warm 
a 8inj|ie log or billet, will, when thrown into tb6 midst of a by 
igniting tiie minutest and most inflammable librtvs of each piece, produce 
a fire that shall soon reach the inmost core of the liardest wood.,, But 
oui'‘W#esft India colonies are in general not only ol very limited extent, 
but ©yen tfee largest of tliese afford no openings for that kind of iiidi- 
vidunb eKortioai by* cii'dization gimist everywhere commence. 

The negro Ct>mmuaities there are also very small, and composed en¬ 
tirely u dflsH wIk) arc by Jaw, in the colonies, what a nnmerous part 
of the European holoJfiairity are by fircum8taiiCe,'^nere labourers at 
the^will others, rtnd^ therefonn lea^t likoly to make any other early 
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or iinmodiate us« of freedom^tthAu to iadulgo irv idleness And 
Housuality, tbo^ tendency to whidb constitutee the leAding feature of 
negro character. Want, it may be said, will force them to work; 
ti oua band to mouth perhaps/but cutainly to no«greater extent j 
whilst it is only by skilful, continued, and 'systematic labour, that the 
high 6tatu of urtilicial West India cultivation can be kept up^. From 
free negroes this sort of labour is not to be expected, and without it 
the c(douiea cunuot exist a single year. By the conduct we now pur.* 
sue towards i:hese once-Hounshing colonics, we are, in fact, giving a 
premium to tho foreign plantations that still carry on the slave trade,. 

It has been said by high authority, that the legislature are at liberty 
to break the natural contract entered into by the planter and the 
country, the former having, by the ill+treatment of his slaves, deviated 
iroiu hia part of the engagement- We are happy, froui a tolerably 
long acquaintance with the West Indies, and from being totally uncon.- 
tioctcd with West India interest, to give to this assertion the most die* 
tinct and unqualihed contradiction* That the West Indiana haye 
, soute traits of character resulting from their peculiar situation, it is 
natural enough to suppose; and considering how much we are the chil^ 
(hen of circumstance, habit, and education, it is easy to understand 
that the planters and merchants of the Clmribbean Islands are not 
exactly the same sort of men they would have been had Chance placed 
tliem as landholdeis, manufacturers, or lawyers in Europe. But it by 
no means follows that they are, therefore,-worse men; on the contrary, 
we feel confident that, grade for grade, they would not lose by a com* 
[>arison. with any society in Europe, but would, in many points, sur- 
])a'^ and have considerably the advantage of those with whom any con« 
ir<vit could be fairly instituted. The Creoles are a warm-hearted, 
generous, ami hospitable people, and as far as our own observation^ 
goes, kiixl, attentive, and humane to their slaves and subordinate^': 
this tlieir own interest naturally dictates, and those who accuse them 
of every species of barbarity, should recollect that men look tothedr 
interest in the West Indies as well aa in other countries, even wha:e, 
as in the present case, it happens to lean to virtue's side.” < 

As to the acts of cruelty charged against the West Indians, we can 
only say thaft, considering the paihs taken to bring forward in^iAndes 
of tiie kind, together with the encouragement given to falsehood and 
exaggeration, the wonder only that so few cases have apparently 
been establithed. Bad men may, no doubt, be found in the West 
Indies as well as in other countries, but not in a greater proportion, or 
ill a greater degree; and there are more acts of callous and cold-hearted 
ernehy legally committed in London during a single week, than have 
ever been perpetrated during the#course of an entire year in the whole 
(if the VWst India Islands put together. The debtor and creditor 
Liwh prpduccyin the metropolis alone, more real misery, suffering;, vioe^ 
and degradation, than could at any time be discovered ih the whole 
population of our slave colonies. wA work, we believe, is now in pro¬ 
gress, that will go far to aftrigjiit the world, by exposing to view the 
mighty mass of sin and suffering otcasioned by these iniquitous laws; 
and it will prove to the real philantliropist^ that there ia no necessity 
for crossing I the Atlantic in scajeh of exaggeJ^ited and imaglnarj 
wrongs, while such ample s::ope^ for generpua .exertions in still to be 
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found at hbme. It h a curioi^^ cjri^uoistajigo^ though but distantly con¬ 
nected with the immediate part of our suhject> that numerous as have 
hi^ Bistde ineB> famousj of ooutae, for thcirMknowIedIgc 

ofihUmtn arithmetic^ and foreign polities, to obtain destructive 

roductioBs of the army and navy, no steps have ever been taken 
eltect ft reduction of lawyers and law-olficefs, who, strange to'say, con- 
stitntey withowt inclUdirtg the unpaii^ magistnjicy, a far more nume'rons 
host than the fimole of the an4 navy of Great Britain put 
together* as Ofll x^asscs of iawyars are Ijetter paid tlian naval 

imd military men, thift }egal army mui>t neoesfiarily very heavily 
on thn infiuafcry of the cojuntry> and inay, tlierefoire, without uny invi¬ 
dious allusion whatever, be more • Appropriately termed tho kiinging 
wtrio Ai, than the worse paid part of the United Service can be termed 
the dead weight. 

We rej[)eftt/that, at a time when no opinion can he formed as to 
whai may be the future line pursued by the country in regard to 
itoeoloid^ and maritime jwlicv, it would be idle to offer any length¬ 
ened sjieculations on the subject, but viewing the matter as men 
wer$ wont to do when ‘'Britanniaruled the waves/' and wliea Britons 
were determined to upheld to the Iqst that supremacy so bravely won and 
so nobly tnaiotained, we should say tliat, considering the changes tho 
last few yeai*s‘have produced in and out of Europe, that the world has, 
in fact, been enlarged, ^and that jentirc fleets and armies, may, no 
distant period, ]>e called upon to act where a single ship or an adven¬ 
turous traveller were formerly seen only by accident, it behoves us to 
ha,ve possessions capabfo of aflbrdiiig [>rotoction, shelter, and assist^qe 
to our orzuftments oven on tlie moat distant stations. For this purpose 
we think that the ialand of St. Catharine, on the coast of Brazil, Juan 
FemaffideB, in the Pacific, and Lemnos, in the Mediterranean, should 

flc^ttired. The t\vo first might, no doubt, be cheaply bought from 
th^e party-coloured empire and republic to which they belong; and 
t|pnlgh the Turks are under no great obligation* to us, they might 
pfiotiftbly be induced to cede to us the Volcanian Isle, as our object in 
pp^iessjng it could only be to aid them in case of need, and to watqh 
the miinanf>eat6 in the Black Seo^ Cyprus was ^formerly held 

asn tenore of the English Crown, sEnd we do not see capture 

by the Turks*affects our eopremacy should we be disposed to claim its 
we ipention thh, however, as a mere matter of curiosity, and certainly 
without the least wish of seeing it acted upon, unless for the benefit of 
its plt^seut possessors a^d inhabitants. We should grieve, indetd, 
this .country ev^ir to join the crusatle against tlnj Turks, so long tfud 
disagr^t^bly proftched up, though surely m% without some “ consulc- 
raAfoa/' by ithe .radioal pa-ess. 

^ WoiicQow of (no station inahh Baltic, save the Island of Zoakpd,, 
and'of 4ihai it is now too late to qieak. Bordhohn, We UndoVStanid, 
^OOd^hOf^bhhr: ftty little is indefed knOyrn of the 

curidiis remains of 
flpatpma>and traditions of il,s 
the.lfa^tantq^mgt j i 



PlBLd 

Ik a form^?? NVilfnfcer of the Jovftial, a apf^earedt for a 

tern of fiold*«igiuilH, the communication to be Ihpt up b}; moaae of a Itn^ 
of \edettes or »]gxiai-*rnen. Sometlkio^ of the sort may bo sedn on a veiry 
limited fc^ile^ prciCtibed by the man who attenda to the target at airchery 
rneetvv^? ^tid Coloiiel Badcock, m hU outpost duties/' sec;^l^ to have a 
glimpse of the principle. The important advantages to be derived/roip a 
system of the sort must at once occUr even to tho$o who have never seen 
service. Across a river, fbr instance, or when a lon^f lipc of posts is Opbosefl 
to the enemy and tm^catened with attacks on different points, it wbmd bb 
invaluable; and sincerely hojiiiig that something of the kind may be Intro¬ 
duced officially, the following is suggested. ' 


SIOKAL ATPlfAnBT 



The signals may be increased to a very great amount thus; a jump, a 
bow or stoop, a w ave of the cap, a run or a walk to the right or the left 
hefore each of the above, will multiply their number by seven. The 
same ajtf'v, will also multiply their number by seven. To make thid 
^piite clear, signal a, for instance, may bo multiplied as follows^jump, 
a. htooji, a. wave, a. walk right, a. ditto left, a. lS:c. as alMi> a, jump. 
B, stoijp. he. These supernumerary signals might be u'sed to e^refea num¬ 
bers, and general words such as “ enemy,” “ infantry/ “ cavalry/ ad¬ 
vance,' retreat,” ^c. Also general sentences, as caviJry are advmicjngy' 
‘‘ stand to your arins,” “ fall in and send baggage to the rear,” which it will 
be useful to express by one signal. In cases where secresy is reiiUired, it* 
will at once be seen that this system is directly applic-able to the cypher* 
alphabet in A former Number, to wliich the key is -short, simple, and need 
never he written or ]»rinted, which an importaht advantage over most 
others. At night, a dork lautern or tm'ch iu each hand (one of which may 
be occasionally obscured), would make vomumuication c^uite dai»y at ooa- 
siderable interval, mid a considerable number of ^nala mi^ht be madOf if 
not quite so many as by day. A detachment of corporals (for instance) might 
v^ry fiomi tie drilled to the system, so as at once to make every sigual on Ibv 
letter or meaning being given out like a word of command; otm sUjierna- 
merary at each end, to write down each letter, would he sttffidertl!. In using 
the cypher, it will be seen by reference, that even these need not know the 
purport hf wh.it they write^ which would be deci^ered in a few' inia'utt^e by 
any o^<;pr entrp&ted with the koy and furnished with writing materidlH* 
In nppy (^P>f the whole army knowing a few of Uie “ gennrjil 
antf 'wpvrts uould be useful; as in cas^ of a sentry who migh^ from 
bunldl “ cavalry,” “false alarm,” &c. Of course a i^oid, when telegrapned. 
wodld tftefettiHwd letter by letter, along the whole Jihe, "(not fully ^'ell 
by the first roan birfore the second began) for Ihc sake of api^d/ Th&Tyihg 
down or momentary disappearance of each man would si|^ify prepare to 
signal” along the line. 
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AN IMPROVED METHOD OF BOATS 

IN THR TACKLES. 

« ^ 

BY 'LX'EVT. J. II. EMLRY, ROYAL NAVY 

'^HK difficulty experienced in iinliookin^ boats’ tackles, as at prHent 
fitted, when it is found necessary to lovi er a boat to pick up a man fallen 
overboard, or to board a vessel in a heavy sea,—the djin^er incurred in con- 
setpience by thohO wlio are praiseworthy voJunti^ers on these occasions,— 
prompt me to submit tor insertion in the United Service Journal,the accom¬ 
panying sketch and explanation of what has lieen pronounced J>y several 
jmictical men, a great improvement on the method at ])resent employed. 

As it is necessary for snmil vessels to cariy tlieir boats as high as possHiIe, 
I have substituted in lieu of ring-bolts pu'^sing through the centre 

and secured to the keel, which will be seon by the dotted lines represented 
oil the hide of the boat. 



explanation. 

lltie.foremost tackle. A, the block of which is fitted with a tail, C, tapered to 
the end and ^pjiced to the bolt I>, with a key, E, working in a scoroi This key has 
ci lAUymd afijxed, which seinires it in such a position ai to prevent the bolt P from 
starting, after being passed through the eyes F, of tlie iron-strapped block of the 
aftemjyst tackle B. <* \ 

'jbhe bpat ig'iiig lowered into the water, the aflermoBt slmgs become sliutk, there*- 
fore'uo^hing miye is to be done Uwn instantly to tuf, or il not iu hiiste, to cast olf 
the lanyard of the key J^, wlicn the lioat Itecoiiu's fiec by the bolt and tail i)f the 
foremost tackle shjiping thrnnuh tlie thimble of the foieinost slings, Tliis tail may 
be leatiicred in the nip and kept greased. ” 

No. I, ring-bnlt 9^ured through tixe keel and to the centre of'the fore part of 
the foremost thwart. • 

No. 2, 1 ing for tail (\ ^ * ' * , . 

Nd. ti, for^inoat thWart. 

Nti- i, rirtg-bolt soi^rOd through the keel and to the gentre of the i^fterpart of 
the diwart* 

No- ,0, ring lor boh I>. 

No. afterntoat tdiwai t. 
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BETHOSPKCT OP MOtfTliLY MEMOUABIIJA, 

July ith, ISOS). The murderous conflict of IVagram begSm on this day, 
and the inhabitarits of Vienna watched its progress from the walls, and 
and roofs of their dwellingSj with anxious and anguished hearts, 
from break of day to night. A furious attack, made upon Bauniersdorf 1>T 
the French forces in the afternoon, threatened to decide the contefct at that 
<‘arly liour in their iavour; tliree Austrian regiments fell hack in disorder, 
and tlieir antagoiust's advance were rapiilly gaining the height, when the 
fiallauL Archduke Charles brought up the Krbach regiment (now that of his 
<iiace of ^Vellingtou) and arrested tlieir on^et. This achievement has ever 
since entitled the regiment to the distinguislicd hmmur (peculiar, we be¬ 
lieve, to the Austrian service), tif playing the “ grenadiers march/' The 
Ficncli were driven down the heights, ami made their, retreat in haeto across 
llio Kussbiick. In the thick of the buttle, the Archduke Charles was 
marked hy a Krdneh rifleman, and wounded on the right eyebrow. “ Your 
Iliglmens is wounded !" exelaiincd Delmotte, the Adjuiant-tJerieral. “ And 
is f/iis a jootnfiif Jur v'tifit'nnj a tkonyht tijjoii answeijiid tlni Archduke iu 
a time of roprelnuHion. A second attack hy the Saxoii corps was made in 
the dusk of the evening upon M'agram, hut it likewise niiscarrie#!; an«I the 
well merited eulogy which Bernadottc ]>assed upon tho gallantry of their 
Cerman allies, exposed him to a violent burst of displeasure from Napo¬ 
leon's lips. At break of day the next morning, the inhahitaifts of Vienna 
were roused from their slumbers hy the roar of cannon. I'he contest was 
renew'ed with redoubled fury, 'fwo hundred thousand combatants stood 
opposed to each other, and nearly six hundred pieces of artillery vomited 
dostruetion amidst their ranks. The Austrian right wbag and centre had 
obtained considerable advantages, a violent assault upon Aderklaa had been 
repulsed, and the left wing of the French army had been thrown back, 
when a masterly manoeuvre enabled Napoleon to outflank the Austrian left 
:it Markgraf Neustedt, and compelled tne Archduke Charles to resign the 
contest aiukretreat upon the high road to Prague, whicli he effected in per- 
fi‘ct order, disjmting every inch of ground with his pui^ers. It a sin¬ 
gular feature in this <;otiflict, that the Austrians should have carried away 
with them a greater number of prisoners and cannon, than they left iu the 
conquerors’ hands. ('From on cyc^witn<i,ss,J 

July y9th, l<i7o. Gen. Montecuculi defeats the Comte de Lorges between 
Snssbarh and AUenhidnit and on tho i|l^ntical ground where^ only two davs 
before, the gn*at I'lirenne had been killed by a cannon-ball. It is remark¬ 
able, that tliis signal cglamitv sh'ould have fnlfllled a propliecy made a mo¬ 
ment before by Licut,-Gen. St. Hilaire, whose left ai-ra was torn away by 
the same ball. Uis son was weeping by bis side, “ I..et yonr toare flow fol-‘ 
that great man/’ s*ud St. Hilaire, pointing to Turenne, not for me; Ifeel 
tliat you will lose, a parent, but where will your country And another chief 
like him.^ Alas ! wiiat will be your fate, my Wretched comrades?" Ifjqi- 
pily, that fate was to be rescued fnmi the jaws of destruction hy the illus¬ 
trious Cond(5, who hastencA from the Ibow Countries to assume the command 
of the French army. 

. • FRANCE. 

AV.'AnVKNTWlie I3V tA VETfOEK—-(RELArEn BV AV OFFICER ik ^ilTi ' 

FUICNCII sV:11VIOe). ■ 

On the 1st November last (1831), i \vas appointed to iii^UeutonazLcy in tbe 



tered. I reached it about three o'clock on the Ath of that month| and not 
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Qoi^ I bAil been expected imne licMrs ee^oHety but tK^ it was 

jfisimi for < me to execute a Oomtni^iftiony which! Would the and two 
wetiedicfs, as my eacort* throuf^b a wood lying betwixt Cbeniiill and Cha- 
bMXae* I, therefore, set out with my two men; and we pursued Opr toUtwe 
along the high road, between hedges and ditches, out or Which I' every ih- 
ataut otpected a Choufcn to start up, or at least, looked to be bohourc^d hdtb 
the dash of his pan; but everything continued quiet until we had ddvbnced 
about a quarter Of a mile into the wood. At a corner, however, Where tl^e 
road took a wind, we came u^nm a sort of paling, manned wfth fifteen ttrtned 
peasants; I summoned the men to lay down their arms,' ahJ liaving re¬ 
peated my summons three several times, We opened upon them. My own 
wea{)on consistetl of a dtmble-barreied ; nut it played' me false,* both 
barrels iUshirig bootlessly in their pans. The ChnuadS' now set up a loud 
hurrah I gave fire, and all three of \\4 fell. I have sinre learried', that One 
of my conwades was shot thnmgii the heart .* the second appeared to hn'tG 
waived a wotind in the head; and, as for myself, a bullet grazed Uiy right 
shoulder, and another passed right through me, between my shotildcT aUrl 
breast. 1 fell on the ground in a stfite of insensibility, and, upon opening my 
eyes, found that I had been completely plundered, and was l>ing withmy two 
greriftdimrs in a ditch^ the gore was streaming from both woundg, t was suf¬ 
fering under a degree of tliiiNt that was almost insupportable, and the loss 
of blood had reduced mte to so weak a state, that I had the greatest diffi- 
cultv' in the world to creep out of my grave, and look out for as-sistance. I 
observed a peasant's cabin hard liy, and crawled towards it. An old man 
WAS standing at the door; I implored his help, and lay before him in so 
wretched a plight, that, although he was himself a Chouan and had a son 
who had made his escape from the conscription, be took pity upon me, 
stretched out his hands to assi-st me, and aided me in mounting an uncouth 
bed, on which « quantitv of hay was piled together; his wife in great haste 
threw some coverlids over me, for, whilst they were consulting in a whisper 
upon what should be done with mo, several rough voices were hqard before 
the door: she had scarcely laid me under an injunction to keep myself as 
quiet as possible, when the C'houaiis, whose fire had brought me clown, strode 
through the door into the only apartment the cabin contained,—which 
served for kitchen and bed-chamber,, as mtH as lodging for mau and beast. 
These men told my hosts, that they had shot thnee red-men? hut, on their 
return from a short round, had found but two bodies, adding, that, as to 
the third, they knew he had made his way into their hut by the tiaces of 
blood I^adihg toaaids it, and they were como to require he should be deli¬ 
vered up to them in order that thejt-might put him effectually out of the 
wdt at once. The countryman swore, that he had not seen a soul alivCt apd 
would be the first to drive a bullet through a red-man*8 head as soon aa he 
should fall in with him. The strangers vowed and maintained that I could 
be hofwhere else, loudly charged him with playing the traitor, and swore By 
Heaven! they would track me wherever I might have fpund a covert, ppoti 
this they separated, hunted^ahout every crevice in the hut, pulled up the 
floor, drove their arms into the hay-heap, and I expected every instant to 
feel them plunging their bayoneta into the bed. IVnilst this v\as passing, T 
was lying almost at death’s door: and Iny blood was running down from my 
shoulders through the hay, until it collected on the floor, where it caught 
the nose of a hog which lay beneath the bed, and set instantly upocl gOlpmg 
it dowQi thO'Oreaturb then began thrusting his snout into hverr corner bf 
the hay in «eai»oh of more, and at lasb got it close to iny foot, at which he 
made a bite; thia«roused tny small ren^ining stock of en^gy, bnd t drew 
my baek, and ^ave the hog a kldc tipon the nape of his nbdk xrith hll 
n\y might and main; at thit, he«et up a n>ng, barking soTt 6f a griinf,’ntid 
brought the wholq Kests'of the bed. A little gir!,'\hb^paot 

peeple'e daitshtev, at tide motnent- ofito^ed^ thtf ectMA; "Ifte hbef WkthUea 
transaotioA Aosm'tbie obt8et> nhd fittri'tii foH^, 
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witifout eyofianin^ a wor4 with Jber parents^ Holla i wlM &r&yoti abObt 
thoro Ir)ie,-g^tia 44 mdr We are hunting; after a rifld>-manv^* {ineWei^ 
the Cliouan®,: ** ypu must have seea hinV, ay?”—To be sore I djd/^ re¬ 
plied the girU I have just seen a couple of grenadiera ofurying^an c^oer 
oiF, on the road tovturda lireaaieux.'’ Awny^ boys, aWay r bellowed one of 
the men, who ^aemcd to act aa leader; we must bring the red-dog «]own 
before he gets out of the woodand the whole crew instantly scampered 
off, tlmt they might be in time to intercept my retreats What with loss of 
bloody and the utter exbaubtion to which this harrowing bcene of alarm and 
anxiety had reduced, me, I felt so completely overcome as to sink into a 
btate of insenwbuity, from which I was not roused until the ensuing morn¬ 
ing) when i Y>Hs dcj^lited to iind myself under the protection of a platoon 
of my own compauy, aided by the regimental surgeon, who dressed my 
wounihi and had me carried on a Utter to (Jliemilli; my recovery was for a 
long tinie doubtful, and the medical atteudatits were astonished that the 
lurcath bad not long before departed from my not^nls. JJiit youth, and the 
fortunate direction wliich the bullet took, ii>r this once saved me. 
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SPAIxV. 

V 

A letter from Matliid gives the follow uig, a* the aitual htrongth of the 
• ^panii^h Army;— 

17 liegimenU* Infantry of-tlic-line, 3 butt.ilions eaeb. 

'7 ditto, Light Infantrj, y 

ditto, (condemned) in Cent.i 

ditto^ Foot Guards, 9 battalions each, 

ditto, Pro\inclal Grenadier Guards, 3 

ditto, ditto, Vager Guards, 3 

Battalions, Sappers and Miners. 

ditto. Provincial Militia, of which 14 only are ujider arms, 
ditto, Moveable lloyid Volunteers. 

*> Rtgimcnls, Heavy (’nvalry, 4 sq^uadrons each. 

I ditt«i, Horse Grenadier Guards, cUtto. 

7 ditto, Ifight Horse, ditto. 

I ditto, (mn^sior Guards, ditto. ,, 

I ditto, Yager or Chasseur Guards, ditto- 

1 ditto. Lancers of the Guard, ditto, » 

I Sfiuudron, Horse Artillery. 

The writer does not give any further particulars of the corps of artillery^ 
hut w*e are enabled to state, ironi another source^ that its whole streagtls 
amounts to bOOO meiij that of the ^nfautry to 33,00Q; of the cavalry ta 
5000; and of the militia to .30,00(1. ^ According to this enumeratioa tka 
regular army of l{ho Spanish crown does not exceed 40,000 men. 

The J^rrnrh o£jtablishment of five hundred Gmwrah to a population of 
thirty two millioiis Ahil $■ half appears insignificant, when compared with the 
Spanish array of seven TiHndrea and upwards, in a population scarcely ex- 
ce^dihg twelve miltions! 

' BELGIUM. • 


BXXGIAN 4aUY. 

When tjhe urtUier]^ is GuUy organized, says a Bekhan papery it will cen^ 
si^t of JifiiieH (fatteries, fourteen of which will be oaloiilated fur field-service. 
Each pf ^cse batieries is composed of eight pieces, namety, two> mettert 
cannon; packing a total of one hundred and twenty vieoe®.^' 
respeqte^^e 'v© havej independently of the gen-d'armen© and'Vbgii 

men<|. of iM alt five regimentf^ namely, two regiments of Kgfit horee^ 

(two of lancer^ and^At ef cnirasaiers. "^Oup infvnir^ ntueu 
ters ti^plve regtx^nts olf-the-lii^ three of eharpsbooters, on© foreign le^on,'' 
and two, ireg,ccgi^i>s. If the tw.enty thousand,Cfb/c. yUaml^ W Ineltfdbdy the' 
whole stjrgpgthtqf th© ai:my nmy. h§ ©ethnated at eighiff thausmd men'; and’ 
to thee© added two .betteHn* more, wlucdi be ehotthir In on effi« 

viont state. 
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1MFR0VK1> MORTARS, 

• 

On the Rame autlnu ity as that of the preceding article it is stated, tlnit 
an improvement has been made in the farm of the iron ^mortars cast at 
Liege. They aro reported as being eighU*m feet hi ie.ngth^ and weighing 
thoumud eight hundred kilogrammes 0^0,020 lbs, English). Their 
length of shot is stated at two French miles (12,789 feet English). 

TURKEY. 

A 

The Sultan has lately issued some fresh orders with respect to the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, &;c. Ho exhorts his troojts to conduct themselves 
humanely towards them; to treat the wounded with the utmost regard f*)!' 
their wants and suflferings; and in cases where victory declares in faumr of 
his arms, to deal with considerntiori towards their adversaries, and to hin 
their dead with decency. A new regiment, being the fourth, is to lie added 
to the guards, and Asmi, one of the Sultan’s adjutants, has been appointed 
its colonel, “ having previously passed a rigid examination to his iligln»ess‘ 
entire satisfaction.'' 

GREECE. 

A report from the* Minister of the Marine to the National Assembly at 
Nauplia fitates the Greek Navy, in the month of July 1H30, to have eon- ’ 
stated of 92 vessels, largo and small, including gun-b(tals. At the close of 
1831, it had been reduced to 44; and the Navy List comprised 3 Keur-Ad- 
mirals, 11 Caftains, 115 Lieutenants and inferior oibcers, and 1500 seamen. 
The vessels engaged in trade are rapidly on the increase, and at the pre¬ 
sent moment, their number is rated at 2941. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. . . 

Fiesco — A Thagedv, &c. — We popular scries, which, in selection and 
have before us a translation, by Colonel interest, unquestionably stands at the 
D'Aguilar, of Schiller's celebrated Tra- head of the publications of its chiss. 
gedy, Fiesco, We liad hoped to gain The Cauiket CycnoVvivnTA -Nofi. 
room for a more extended notice of the 29, 30, axd 31. — Volumes XXIX. and 
production of so accomplished a soldier XXX. of this well-sustained work, com¬ 
ae the translator of this powerful drama prize an iniporumt portion of The His- 
to have been able to quote in- Tory of Spain' anh Poktccai., 
stances of the iideHty witli which he which is brought down to the deatlts ot 
has rendered the spirit of the original: Isabella and Ferdinand, tbo Founders of 
but as OUT limits prove inadequate to the Spanish Monarchy. Fiom the com- 
our means and desires, we shall still plexity and frequenit obscurity of the 
endeavour to combine justice with subject, we can hardly conceive u work 
oompression. It is needless to refer to of greater difficulty than a faithful coni- 
the strong conceptions, the stirring ac- pendium of the story of tlie Spanish Po¬ 
tion, and the vigorous flow of language ninsiilain the volumes before us there 
of Schiller's prose Tragedy--,-to these is umpicstionable evidence of capacity 
characteristics it is evident that Colonel for the usk, and research in its exe- 
D*Aguilar has adapted the style of his cution. 

translation, which, partly in blank verse, * The Thirty-First Volume contains 
is simple witliout feebleness, and occa- The History of Switzerlaks), a 
sioiuHy abrupt in purpo»>ed imitation of compilation which partakes hpth of the 
the emphatic original. It will prove au difliculty and industrious performance of 
acquisition to every library, and to every the last mentioned work, 
student of die German drama. We are again constrained, by want of 

Stambarx) NovHts — No XIV.loom, to break our Literary Notices, 
The Fiom£F.rs. — One of the most which we sliall rasume in our next, Mid, 
powerfulptrdductions of a vigorous writer, as soon as posnbie, bring up our unq- 
Cooper, forms the'ldlli voUmie of thy* voidable arrears in this departmeut. 




GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


T!> THJS EDITOR Of THE UNITED SERVICE 

Remarks on Ihc Stale of the Navif, 

% Captain Charles Napier^ CJL Ii,X- 

Mfi. Enrrofi^-No man who has any ro'*:unl for his country lym view the 
jjresent state of Europe with indiflcrenee. No rraii can tell liow long^ 
niny be allowed to remain at peace; and no naval officer wlio served during 
last war, and has been employed sinco, can look forvwi^d to a struggle wi^h 
perfect coufidence. The navies of other countries have been iwlvandng in 
their kiiowledgc and discipline in about the same proportion we have been 
retrograding; and when 1 remember that out of eight, frigate actions (all 
well fought) in the lust year of the war, four terminate*! in drawn battles, I 
ran U'^^^Tire you, with the experience our Into opponents Imvc since acquired, 
we have not a Very pleasing prospect befovv* ns ff it is true (and we have 
the authority of Lord Collingwood) that during the wur it was diincult to 
hud more than tvvo or throe lieutenants in line-of-Uittle ships who knew.' 
anything of their duty, what can w'c expect in the present day? In the 
f(»nuer period we had an immense navy, shijis constantly at sea, a great 
dotil of hard service, s»mui little encouragement, always an opeuing for 
enterprising and zealous oiliecri!, and young men of all elftss|;s finding their 
w ay into the seri it'e. 1 n tlio present day, the navy is smalL the ships l ardy 
at sea, and under the late administration tJu‘ guard ships lying, in h^il^ir 
nf>t ev'cii manned; no encouragement whatever, no ojjening for zeal and 
enterpri^^^ and young men of family ami interest forming the major part of 
tlmse wlio enter tho servioe. 

'J'he generality of officers of the profiont day have no feeling of pleasure 
m carryjiig on^the duty with smurtriess and alacrity; it is oouMdered quite a 
tfisk to keep thear wattdx, they have neithe?* sen- 

manship, they have not learnt it; more attention Jias certgiply been ptud^tP 
guJUJcry of late, which is the only improvement in the service, overythkig 
else has gone 1>aek. There is a laxity of discipline and a feeling of e<{Ui]dity, 
ruinous to the service, pervading all classic of ofticeri». Formerly a lieutefiafit 
was hrod up U> treat his captain with mo&'e respect than can now be oididtied 
iVom a midshipman, and a reprtiof, now-a-days little cared for, wae then of 
stune avail. It is impossible to bring officers to a court-martial for igno- 
iMiice or general v/ant of zeal, they in;p not sensible of either tlie one or 
other; they laugh at What is caHciV the old school, and fancy themfielves 
(piite fit for captains when they, awfimUy ought not to Im trusted wHh 
eiiarge of a watch. ' ^J'hid state of things js not at all surpriwng; thj& 
rality of midshipmen have no op^iortunity of learning their duty ; more tf^p 
half of them, bn jiassing, cannot produce two years sea-log, and it is 2lo;t'ht 
airuncommon to hear them avow they never saw a ^ale-o*-whid id IheVr 
lives* they however manage to pass their exauiaifiUone, unles** indeed they 
come athw'urt hawse of some old uud strict uflictu*, amt then uiany of tliein 
are.,tu^Tied back. TUo'»e ,Vlw) have tihe host iuterjest are .nmde lioutgBuntfi, 
and Ic'mny but little; others m’e made later, ;tnd turnout wen;.;h^ the 
greatyr^ propaiitiqa reiaaiu'as xuldshipnien tUi -they are dif^gustedy if 

i^e good for nothing- With,the exception qf 
lieutenant, it Is. Yfiry.rare that an experienced officer is employed ; it re?- 
quir^.too.^phkitere«it. and is isonfined almost entirely 
M’ho do not firtd it nceeseory to themselves; sluAild they be^phwed 
witli a strict ufficei^>.W''ha kee|>s tbtgn to their duty, they get TeifiovM info 
another ship-. The lififr^of a good first-lieutennnr (and disjq^eaidng 

veryiiat) i« that of » slave; he meets with very little trdiifthe 

other officer.s; if he does Iiir. duty, ajHirty is fuu'incd against him, and his 
f'.s. Joi'iix. No. 41. Jvi V 
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life is miserable, he is held up as every thing that is bad and disagreeable, 
and if he hot strenuously supported by his captain, he cannot on. Few 
men will be found to carry this thtough: if he succeeds in keeping the ship 
in. tolerable order^che gets no thanks, he has no hope of promotion; and when 
the ship is paid off, he retires to his family with the reputation of being a 

d . d disiigrceable fellow, and more than probable no other captain will 

apply for him. The young men are not howevei' to blame; the system of 
education and promotion is the cause of all the evils I have stated. 

The well-being uf the Navy depends so much on the manner it is admi¬ 
nistered, that to he acquainted with the merits 6f the Board of Admiralty, 
we have only to observe the condition and discipline of bur ships; if we see 
good ships built, and those ships in high order, well commanded, officered, 
and manned, the officers and mep diligent and doin^ their duty with zeal 
and alacrity, we may reasonably conejude that the Navy has been conducted 
by just and experienced men; if, on the other hand, we see a general relaxa¬ 
tion of discipline, no emulation, no zeal, and the generality of our ships in 
bad or indifferent dr<ler, we may pronounce irithout Hesitation that the 
NAvy has been ruled with injustice and partiality, and that the promotion 
has been sacrificed to political purposes, and consequently bestowed on men 
without either talent* or experience, to the total exclusion of meritorious 
and old officers, who are left to pine in penury and neglect, or if employed, 
arc disgusted at seeing ignorant and foolish young men put over their heads, 
who are totally incapidde of keeping their ships in the order they were wont 
to see during #he war. Perhaps there never was an instance of so complete 
a change in any profession as that which the misrule of the late Board of 
Admiralty has since the peace produced in the Navy; a su])crficial observer 
might attribute this to the length of the peace, and a supposed diminution 
of promotion, but when I look at the Naval List, and observiJ that it con¬ 
tains almost as many names as at the end of the war, while the number of 
officers employed bear no comparison whatever to the war establishment; 
when 1 have seen the promotions bestowed almost entirely on young men 
of Family and interest, the rapiility of whose rise has surpassed even what It 
wbS wont to do in war; when I have seen lieutenants made commanders who 
never kept an officer's watch in their lives, at the very time others were 
serving of Upwards of twenty yeara standing, and midshipmen who had 
passed their examination from ten to fourteen years ; can I bo surprised at 
the total want of zeal and energy that existed throughout the whole service 
at the conclusion of the late administration, and which still continues to 
exi^t; though I hope in a lesser degree; or could I have wondered at any 
mirfortunes that might have hcfalleh I's, in the event of a war with a well- 
disciplined Navy 

I'haVfe been tlpwards of thirty years in the service, atid duringthat period^ 
with Him exceptipn of commanders of sloops^ iin^t-libutOnants, and senior 
ffiid^ipmen or line-of-battle ships and frigates promoted iurronsequence of 
th^ captu;re of an equal or superior force, I have never seen anything like 
common justice in tnc distribution of promotion. A fii-st-lieutenant might 
Wave been the best and most zealous officer in the Navy,—that was n6 recom- 
tUeiidailori for advancement. Captains perfmnuhg dashing services bn ene¬ 
mies’ cqa(Jt^ if influential men, could generally get an officer forward; bnt 
evcn'then'it depended more on the interest of the captain than the nature 
of ctoerpme. I have seen many dashing services perfom^d in the 

and ei^where, where the First Lord of^bo Admiralty re- 
fUsSbd the promotion of a midslxpman; hut in these stirring times of 
Was aWays hope, and young men without interest looked for¬ 
ward some luckf chanco for their promotion.. iJnder all these circum- 
stahcM it' is true, and it adhnts hot.of a doubt, that good officers,were 
rarely'tube met with, canwc be su^iitsed^at the N^y being now glutted 
with ineitpericricea men, many of wKohi h*4ve not bdeh more raati four yuars 
in a man-of-war, and perhaps not more tlmh half that time'ht! seh, while 
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*jthors have been brought up almost entirely in guard-ships, mi4 know more 
about driving a tandem or huntii^ a fox, than taking in a top-sail, or reef¬ 
ing a course in a gale of wind? It has been proposed by the Author of.tho 
Abuses and incousisteucies in the Naval service, to substitute a twenty-eight 
gunned frigate for the Naval College, and keep the youfig men in her, till 
'{uaHhetl to do their duty in mcn-of-war; and there cannot be a .doubt, if 
judiciously regulated, it would work well; nothing does more hann to the 
disci plirio of a ship, or is more annoying to sailors, than a parcel of squalling 
youngsters ordering them about: it is next to impossible that they can (»l>ey 

children, and if they do not, they are amenable to punishment; captains are 
often obliged to wink at their disobedience; the men do not know Iiow t<» 
draw a line, become insolent, are punished, and very often the youngster is 
more to blame than the sailor. 

The late Board of Admiralty very improperly took from the captains the 
n(»mination of youngsters, which has been restored by llic present Board; 
they have also wisdy dis(;ontinucd furnishing collegians with sbi(>s after 
tlieir jirst essay, and the Admiralty mates must be applied for before they 
are appointed;*all this has done good, the collegians must exert themselves 
if they wish to be oil a par with the other youngsters, and the mates are 
i>bligcd to obtain a reputation to induce a captain to apjdy for them. In 
, tile event of a nud behaving ill, a c.nptaia has the power ol depriving him of 
'UY months^ time, and more, if necessary; this however does not work well; 
wlieii a ship is paid olF, it is very rare tiiat a csiptain will put this in force, 
be is moUiiied bt>fore that time; the young man bsis behaved perlmps better, 
and he thinks tlie piiukhment severe, it is therefore rarely inflicted. The 
capt.iiii slnmld be allowed to discharge a young man on the supernumerary 
list on the spot for bad conduct, and there he should reuuiln till his beha¬ 
viour justified a restoration; this would be a certain punishment for the 
offender, and mi exaniple to the rest. Nothing, however, 1 am convinced, 
would answer so w'cll as a floating college; ships would then be provided 
with fewer mid more efficient midshipmen; they would have more to do, and 
Vtie duty would be better done. Another great evil to the service and the 
young men is, their being turned adrift every three years; few get ships im¬ 
mediately ^iftcr paying off; they go on shore half men, half boys, acquire 
idle and vicious habits, and if they ever again get afloat, arc rarely good for 
any thing. TJiis is ruinous to the service, and ruinous to the young men, 
1 oui told there are upwards of live hundred mids now unemployed. Those 
who have passed are not so much to be pitied, but the others are in a de¬ 
plorable situation; they are too old to begin a new profession, are ^lerbaps 
foud of the service, and train on for^years with the hope of getting afloat. 
Should the Government adopt the suggestion of bringing up young men in 
a floating-college, there would be more room for those paid off, and many 
might also be employed in her till vacancies occurred; as this ship .would 
not he kept in harbour, but sent where the Admiralty pleased, our young 
g«^ntlemen would learn practical navigation and seamanship, and when qua¬ 
lified >^bould be discharged into men-of-war as midshipmen. The captain 
should make a quarterly return to the Board, stating their, qualities, at*- 
tainmpnts, &c. and unless the reports were favourable, no interest whatever 
^h^ould induce the Admiralty to promote them. 

We all know full well that the First Lord of the Admiralty is mucli 
embarrassed with the promotions in the Navy, and with the best inteutjioiis, 
it is notJh hbi power to do light; there are claims that tbq most independent 
First toid mvjst attend to, and evon^tho Reform Bill will not. emancipate 
him from this thraldom. Why then does he npt eny^ncipate Ijimself? 
Nothing is more easy; has he not tk-e example of the A»my hefoj;;6 him> ji^nd 
.'dthougli there arc, np doubt, many cx)mplaints in it, there is not a tenth pprt 
o.f the cause that,.there is in the Navy. A. young man enters rOgiment 
either by purclpv^ftr Interest; if he ren^n^ni the same regiment, he insure, 
i^ooupr or later, to he promoted: if hq haimoppy* he purchases. If not, lie 
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waits till death vacancies occur, or till he gets a step by interest. Tt is true, 
if without money, he sees otliera. purchase over his head, but he has laid his 
account with tliat, and has no right to complain; the stei> is open to hini if he 
can buy- 

The Army havfe four roads to promotion—money, interest, merit, and 
seniority. The Navy has one good, namely interest, and two bud; if they 
follow the road of merit, which is very long and rough, tliey may arrive at 
promotion after losing a leg or an arm, and perha^js both, and otherwise 
greatly distinguishing themselves. In pence this road is closed. The road 
of seniority is still longer, and by the time they arrive at tlie end of that, 
they are titter for their tiresides than command. 

It would be impossible so to arrange the Navy as to keep officers always 
together, unless the French system of battalions was adopted; but there is no 
difficulty whatever in dividing tlife promotion between men wlio Iiave money 
and influence, and men who have long services, * liy a late regulation the 
promotion is confined to one vacancy in every three: this must push tlie 
First Lord so hard that it is quite impossible to attend to services, tlu^ 
greater part of the promotion must be bestowed on hU personal friends, ami 
the friends (»f influential men. An order in council enabling naval (»fficcrs 
to sell, as is done in the army, would soon set all this to riglda. If no tnid- 
shiunian ctmld be promoted to the rank of lieutenatit without purchase who 
li:ia not served nine years, no lieutenant to tlie rank of commander who had 
not served five, and no coumiajuier to tlie rank of captain who had not served 
four, the youngnien of influence would at once bo gut rid of; they vv(»uld not 
wait that time, their friends would purchase them on as they do in the army, 
and the one vacancy in three would be given to experienced officers. One 
half the appointments should be given to those w ho purcha>e, and the other 
half to those who do not: this arrangement would cost nothing, would do 
away the disgust that is felt at seeing Imys get on so rapidly, would Jiold out 
encouragement to thejold officer, which is highly necessary if we are tO'pre- 
serve a conquering navy, and would check the new system that is fast gain¬ 
ing ground in the service. If askcil what is that new' system, 1 reply, that 
it IS a feeling of insuliordination from the youngster upwards, a feeling <kf 
resistance to autliovity, a feeling that the old system of strict discipline and 
of respect due from the junior to tlie senior is nonsense, a feeling that sea¬ 
manship is a trifle that cjui be easily I'earixt, a feeling that the old officer who 
was C)|adled in the tempest a*id nurtured in the storm, amidst the din of 
arms on the coasts of the enemy, is one of tlie old school, whose notions are 
altogether erroneous, and must give way to the system of a set of young 
gentlemen who;niay be able to sail Uu^'r sliijis from one port to another in 
yacht s^tylc, but who, when put to the trial of hard service iu >vav time w'ill 
find themselves most woefully deficient. We beat the French and Spaniards 
last war, not becauiie all oiu* sliips w'erc in good discipline, hut bo<*ause all 
theira were In bud; but the moment we htul to do.with the^Amcricans we 
found we were not perfect. If with all the experience we then hatbwe found 
oureelvefi deficient when brought in contact with a disciplined enemy, what 
are we to expept^nnw we ba*e no experience whatever, and vvhen our system 
has become tenfold more vicious, than it was ? 'I'here is a growing marine on 
the other side of the AUai^tic, which wUl in another war dispute with ns the 
dominion of the seas; we may at first heat them by numbers, but unless we 
alter pur system, thov will be at us singly^, all their officers are exj^ierienced 
men, the anjcdlntes ot their navy admits of promotion Iby seniority witliout 
their being too old, and. to match t)iym we have a set of inexperienced boye; 
and the maritime putions of Eunqie .wul jie as glad to asaUt them in reducing 
our power at sea as tl^e contij^ent#l,n*tions were to overiom the military 
sway of Fraiioe. , , . , . 

I speak plain, Mr.EiUtpi', the state^of tfio navy requires it,^and the safety 
of the country depAuiJds it. There.ar^ many naVjalofficorfi far more ca^|>ablo pf 
handling this subject than jfwy^elf^ and many bare handled it, but hitherto 
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\wthuut oft'eot; things on from year to year without being niende*!. and I 
iVvir, as long na the Board of Admiralty g^» Sii and out with the Ministry, it 
iiovor will be hotter; the lioard ought t<» be permanent, ]>ajti(;uiarly when the 
>.ow arrangments take place, it wouM then be independent of political 
intrigues; at present, wliat is ui)peniiost in the minds of most Firet Lords 
of the Admiralty (and they have all the patronage) is to provide for their 
rriends, and tl»e feeling is very natural, thojr stay is uncertain, and they 
must ho independent men indeed, and possess njore love for their country 
lh:ni falls to the lot of tuen, if they forego the ailva.ntages, and sot about a 
rel’onu which ]trobiibIy will not lie fiillowed by their successor. Many, who 
have not studied the subject, are averse to see nny great cJiange introduced 
ui the Navy, as it appcjired to work well in war; Imt they do not reflect that 
the magnitude of the captain's list has changed the nature of the service 
altogether. In war the avtTage number of years from captain to admiral was 
eighteen ; even that was much too long, the youngest got tirc'd of the detail 
luvi'sriavy to keep their ships in order; what was u ]>l^astirc in their youth, 
be<‘amo a pain in more advanced life, and as they approached their flags, it 
ei.iefly dejiended on the flrst-Heutenant wliethef ships were in order or not. 
iV'hether many of the fli-st-lieutenants wwe bad, ornvere unsupported by 
- liu'ir captains, I aiiall not iiretend to decide ; but it is an incontestalde fact, 
(ImI at the conclusion of the war many of our sbips-of-the-line were in such 
Imd ordei', and so infamously manned, as to render them unequal to contend 
uiili a disciplined enemy,—tliey would liavo beat a Frencl^ m* a Spanish 
hij), hut 1 should Jiave been very sorry to have seen them opposed to an 
American. 


I remember a three-deebod ship last war, whose lower-dock guns had not 
been run out for seven mouths ; some guns had only two or three men while 
others had too many, and as for instructing them in gunnery or even exer- 
cidng, 1 never saw it attempted; hud that ship fallen in with a fifty-gunned 
Irigato at night, she wtinld inevitably have been taken ; many of our frigates 
\vtTe also very bad, and the American war proved how little gunnery had 
been attended to. If such a state of discipline existed in many of our ships 
at the c.ontdus.itm of the war, wliich, I believe, will dot be denied, what state 
s hall wo he in at the beginning of hostilities? It is true wetnay at once pro¬ 
mote loO captains In the rank of admiral, and get rid of many old men, but 
we shall nUo get rid of many good oflicers w'ho cannot be employed as 
admirals, and still we shall have captains of twenty-flve years’standing c()m- 
maiiditig our line-of-hattle ships, tlic greater part ofwhoin will be near sixty 
) ears of age: few men at that time oft life are fit for captains,—as admirals 
there is a greater scope for the mind, and they would, 1 have no doubt, com- 
inarid a fleet or a squadron very well, but, generally speaking, you cannot 
expect either dasli or enterprise from men at that age, unless they have been 
]treviously bab’tiuitod to command ; their blood begins to run cold, and the 
nerves get tin>trung. Lord Nelson fought the battle of the Nile at thirty- 
nine, C’openhagen at foHy-tw'o, and was killed at forty-seven; had ho been 
^ixty, or between that and seventy, and just hoisted his flag, you would never 
have heard of either the one or the other, and the battle of’Trafalgar never 
would have been fought as it was. When a man’s body begins to shake, the 
mind follows it, and he is always the last to find it out. 

It niufit^aUo be taken into consideration that many of the rising genera¬ 
tion are brought up by men wdio, as 1 have stated, are too ojd, and have been 
c.iptains'l'oo lovig to give that attentv>n to their shins they ought to do; 
many are Irrought up also by peace officers, who don't Know what' tlie service 
was in w-ar, and who instill into the foath their own iddas; which are alto¬ 
gether erroneous. In either case it cannot be expected you can raise good, 
officers. By these observations I have not the lea,«A intention to give - 
oflence, I only state ^mts, and I hold it just as difficult to find a smart 
midshipman, who has served ten years/)ver his tknc, 'Or a smart lieutenant 
of twenty years’ service, as a smart captain of twenty-fivj or thirty years* 
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standing; they .iro ail tired of the rank they hold, and look to something 
Idglier. It is also quite impossible that young men, brought up as they 
now are and pusk^d on without experience, can be a good^ school fur the 
rising generation. If the sale of commissions should bo permitted, many of 
these evils would cease, for a certain number of experienced officei*s would 
be promoted and employed, and consequently a certain number of the youth 
who now enter the service would be brought up by tlieni. I should a]s»» 
change the system of promotion from captain to admiral, and 1 think it 
might be done without doing injustice to any class of officers. I shall submit 
two plans, to neither of which do I see any material objection; both are 
certainly better than the present system, and woulii consiilerably acceleratr; 
promotion without doing injustice to any class or increasing the expense oi 
the Navy. 

I do not exactly know what has been the average number of admiruLt 
since the peace, at present there are one hundred and eighty; I shall take 
that uuinher, and tniid'y superannuated, which I think is considerably witliin 
the mark. The expense is as follows:— 

it 
0 
0 
<1 
{) 



£ 

r. 

55 Full Adntirals, at 2/. 2*’- 

42,157 

10 

()0 Vice-Admirals, at I/. n.v. (if/. 

34,492 

10 

05 Rear-Admirals, at 1/. 5;?, 

29.655 

15 

30 Superaimuatcd, at 1/. 5ir. 

A 


10 

% 

Total 

119,993 

5 

haiiges I should propose would be— 



50 Admirals, at fi50/- a year 

32,500 

0 

65 Vice-Admirals, at 550/. 

35,750 

0 

85 Rear-Admimk, at 450/. 

38,250 

0 

loo Superannuated Rear-Admirals, 

at 400/. 40,000 

0 

Total 

. £140,500 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

i) 




The additional expense in the admirals’ list would be 26,50(iA 1.5**. and tlu* 
saving on the capttwns’ list leaving an additioiiHl charge of only 

J 0,^261/. I would not touch the pay of tlie present ilag officers, that Wfuild 
bo unjust, because they have not profited by the acceleration this jdan would 
give to promotion, but (all future promotions should be regulated on tlie 
above scale. 1 do not foresee any olpection to this—the Navy could have 
none, because, though they would receive less pay when made admirals, they 
would he promoted considenibly sooner, w’hich would balance the difference; 
tiiere is. at present too much inequality between the pay of the eldest captain 
and youngest admiral, this would eiiualise it. The GovernTnent ought not 
to object to it, unless tboy intend to reduce the expense ol the active ffiig 
iUt altogether by diminishing the number of admirals. If that is contem¬ 
plated, 1 beg to propose andther plan which would effect it, and benefit tlie 
Bcrvi^,but 1 fear would cause a consideralde degree of discontent. As J do 
not think it vvill be possible to reduce' the list below one hundred and fifty, 
I shall take that uh the groundwork of my plan, and shall cBtaldish the 
as foUows 


40 Admirajsp at S/. isis. . , 

50 Vica-Admjrals, at U. lU*. Gd. 
GO. Uear-^dmiruls, at 1/. ® . 

loo Superannuated ditto, at 1/. 5*'. 


X .y V/. 
0 0 
28,953 ISt 0 
27,575 0 . 0 
4.5,025 0 0 


" , • , .C132,813 15 0 

The romova) of seventy caplaln^j to 1:hG sliperannuated adtuiivls’list, 
v/lrose pay is 12,7^5/. would bring the expense of the flag list to 
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being upwards of 700/. less than the average since the peace^ and consider¬ 
ably less thaa it now is. * 

To entitle an officer to be placed before his turn superannuated 

rear-admirals’ list, he should have served afloat his established time^ be within 
one hundred of the top of the captains' list, and be sixty years of ape. 

AVhen the captains’ list is bowed, as it now is, by an officer entitled to his 
active dag, and a vacancy takes place on the retired list, any officer having 
the abovo qualifications should be eligible to the retirement; but should a 
vacancy take i>lace on the retired list when an officer not entitled to the 
active flag was at the head of the captains’ list, that officer should have the 
vacancy. In ilie event of a vacancy taking place on the active list, the 
first captain eligible sluiiikl fill it up, M-hether he was at the head of the 
enptaiob’ H.-t or not,—this would accelerate ])romotioTi, and should the flag 
list be increased to two hundred, in the event of War, there would be a 
chance of having efficient admirals. 

1 throw out these hints at present, Mr. Editor, because an idea is afloat, 
and has gained considerable credit, that it is the intention of the present 
G<»vernnicnt to cstabli.di a brevet in the Navy, or, in other wwds, to ha\^e a 
list of paitl admirals and another of unpaid ones, Which, I think, would be 
highly o!)iectional)le, 'I'lie Army, it is true, is on that footing, and if we are 
to Iiave as many paiil admirals as there arc paid generals, we should have no 
«»bjoction whatever to the i*eguIation, but that is out of the question. The 
giuierals’ list amounts to Jiearly five hundred, the admirals’ is only one hun¬ 
dred and eighty- To pay these generals there are— 

:? re-iimei)ls of Life (Juards. I Ceylon regiment. 

7 regiments of Dragoon Guards. 1 Maltese regiment. 

lii regiments of Dragoons. 2li Govenuu’s of Garri.son.s. 

:i regiineuTH of Foot Guards. 10 Lieutenant-Governors. 

00 regiioents of Foot. 120 wlio receive the same pay as a 

2 W'est India regiments. - rear-admiral. 
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'File r^mMinticr are paid agreeably to the rank they held when promoted; 
if on full-pay they receive full pay, if on half-pay tliey receive half-pay. 

1 have made the above statement to show how impossible it w’ould be to 
assimilate the Navy to the Army. At present we have one hundred and 
eighty paid admirals—wx* have the General, Lieutenant-General, Major- 
General of Marines, Vice and Rear Admiral of England as sinecure. Why 
the sinecures of governors of garrjpons are not given occasionally to the 
Niivy, I shall not enquire ; there mjiy be weighty reasons of which I am 
ignorant. Independent of the appointments I have mentioned in the hands 
of the Horse-Guards to give to general officers, it must be recollected that 
there are a great many governments abroad which are rarely given to sea 
officers, and very often to generals. In the Navy, when an admiral hoists his 
flag he loses his half-pay; in the Army, when a general officer is put on the 
staiff he retains his haif-iisy, either in the shape of a regiment or any other 
sinecure lie may possess, thus receiving the unattached pay, equal to the 
rear-aUmirars half-pay, and those who have either full or regimental half¬ 
pay retain that also. Should a brevet take place in the Navy, I see no 
other way of arranging it than by giving the adinivars half-pay to ascertain 
number, and the captain’s half-pay to the remainder; should they arrange it 
as is done in the Army, the captains in command of yachts and line-of-battle 
ships, when jiromoted, would receive as much, if not mo^e, pay than the full 
admiral, which .certainly would be just; on the Either hand, a brevet 
would take away from the old officei-s the chance of being employed either 
•in yachts or line-of-hattlo ships, which is the only situation in which they 
can exist on their pay when serving afloat. 

* 1 am. Ml. Editor, your obedient, humble servant. 

Purbruok Lodge, May sa, 1832. • Chaules Napier. 
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(Hd Sofdier** lo “,/. M,” nptm 7V/i7iV?. 

I , 5 ' 

M'i<« Er>iT^)R,>—Art ‘‘iJ* AI-’* jj* Hiss Reply to the remarks of an Ohl 
Soldier/' in the JlSie Nuinlier of the United Service Journal, appears to 
have phieed an erroneous cuiislruction on an expression of mine relative to 
tiio Greeks and KoinanH, and as 1 have, moreover, inadvertently and very 
uniiitentionalty fallen into an error in reference to the eoinluet imputed hy 
him to llie Jiritish euvali’_v> as contrusted with that of those wlio fought at 
Mlliern I'ia C»>nche, and at Catena C’ainhresis, I think it hut ri^ht and fair 
that 1 sliouhi forthwith set those matters iu the pi-oper light, 

If ‘‘ J. AI." will do me the justice to peruse again the page or pages which 
ho^oems disposed to tu'it me w ith for Jiaving deduaited to the (ireeks and 
Itomaus, lie will litul that I have iu>t only admitted the pas^^age ni question 
to be a di(/rciff}( 0 H; hut have likewise oiFered an apology to tlie readers of the 
United Service Jouiual for that digression, I am, con.seijuerUly, at. a loss lo 
know on wliut grounds J. M.” can con>.ider any part therein contained as 
i pplic-idde lo hiinself; ami lie may rest assured, that widely a<5'1 di/ier from 
iiim in all his opinions as to the inefliriency of tlie arms and tactics of our 
iiifmitry, as well of fcbe system in g^eneriil, ami the incapability of infantry 
I'quarort to resist cavalry, I have never lost sight of that courtesy wliich is 
due at all times from mic member of an lionourablo profcHsion to another. 

'J'he wonl .‘Uiuinbug/* of wliich 1 liuvo maile u.>c>, it would seem luis 
afforded M.” some little amuhement, and 1 will therefore tninscvihe the 
passage wherein it is introduced, in order that the readers of the United 
Service Journal may see the real sense in wliich I have apjilieil it, and judge 
aceordingly; and 1 imu inclined to heJieve that very unmy will agree with 
me on that point, although there are others who will, no iloubt, he Jiorror- 
btruvk at such herea^^ 'I'he following is tlie passage to which I allude :— 


Mow long the notion w’;! coniioue to hold its ground, as to the vast superiority 
of tli« soldiers of (iioei C and Rome o\ or those of inoderu days, it is hard to sav ; 
lor thu did’isio'U, tiio hnmbni*, (I cjnnot hut so term iL^ has been hamlod don n from 
i aiHir to son, Irom genenition to generation ^ and it W'ill proliaMy continue to he 
i.aijdcd «lowii to the end ot the chapter.’' . 


I have alrvadr admitted h.*\Ing fallen into a mi: take as to the e.ract 
r>7;;r'AXio7/ made U'-'c id’ ])•/ “ J. Al.'* in'reference to the want of cliivalrous 
romhiet on the part, of onr ca^^aIrv; hut the following evlractis from‘^J. M.'s*' 
f'.'tjX'r ivill Ciuiblothc impartial reader to judge wliclher a want of ^urJi 
chivalrous conduct i? or is not attributed to them. Jn page Siui), in tJie 
March Xumber, is tlie following passagt*:— 



lion of aidiieving, by sonui hiighiy intellectual conibiu,iiloii, wluit it dares not 
altemU: by well-directed eounige.and energy.” 


Tn pag^ in the same Number, J, M/’ says,— 

iHWform .sucli deed-i, however, the heft’Komen must be cheered by hope and 
;inimatc«l .by example ; but against prejiarcd iuhmtry they are now generally tnipc. 
less, and* led iu ,a iio)>eieM spirit; an«l little, indeed, can be expected -irom tjie feeble 
heart of when ha best support iu danger, and btronge.st iinpnUe to action, are 
luith removed.” , 

From the perusal ♦if the above extracts I was induced to draw an inference, 
mu pe¥^tA]>s intondedliy J. M '" as a^^plii^Ltiie to tlm want of a atwiethint; in 
our <tevalry at one particular place or pei-iod more than at another j Imt, in 
tho trtrt-in, I conceiw^myself not farwrobg in conclnding that the cavalry are 
«ensured by him for a lack of daring and miergy, unless, indeed, the extihets 
givensiluivc have been uribintdorstotul by me * 

in the first pag'e ^if his reply ” J. M/’ remimlH me, that '' 'in anonyrmui^ 
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writer is but :i sliadow, depending Kuloly on tbe value of the opinions he 
ntlvunees, and on the power of iivf^uinc'vit by'whicli they are sustained/’ 
(banted.—Hut J. must not forfret that both be and jhc*' Old Soldier*’ 
.ire anonymous writers, and are therefore so far on a par; and until the 
diM^trino which has been advanced by the ^'Old Soldier** (every iota of which 
is ibuuded on a repctithni of sfculhorn and undeniable facts) shall have been 
(iispmved, be hopes to I'.e ac(juitted o!’ presumption, if ho lays claim to as 
?>n iit a share of the substance as of tlie sliadow, 

la liis <Mmclusio{» 1 am assured by “ J. !M/' that my remarks have been 
an ^.vi’ivd in tiie same spirit of good fellowsliip of which 1 set an example in 
I’.ritiging them forward and althoufrh many of liis remarks do not appear 
lo };reatlic that spirit of good feeling which he professes, (such, for example, 

.s—‘‘My utter innbility to* face the real point at issue,**—“*J’he in*actical 
- ildier converted jtj his’bourof need to the mere theoretical tactician,”— 

“ fbe Ohl Siddicr* imt seeming to know what sort of system produced the 
i\\-»ult at ('Vevv;//' I’lio delight which llic ‘ Old Soldier’ has, is using 

I ipilal letters*’—and rurimis passages in the same strain,) J cannot, never- 
ihcle^'^, for a moment lUmbt the sincerity of my opponent’s assurance. 

d. M/' dccj.tres that 1 do not back my system. »I would ask, liow'ever, 
uhat :ir:rument <*an po-'ibly avail against the following well-known facta, 
wilch ‘-o strongly uphold the opinions 1 have ventured to ex]»reaa as to the 
r.ipahihty of infantry in t-fpiareto resist cavalry, the clHcieJicy of the arms and 
l.ic.tics of our inlauh’v, and of the system in general, as weli^is that the fire 
infantry \a much more (U»structive than “J. Af.” gives it credit for.^ 

J^h’oiu the year ISOl in hhrypt, up to the termination of the war in 1815 at 
^Vatorloo, tim Hritish army wps constantly opj'osed to the best and most 
experienced of a)) the continental troops; yet it nf)t only cumo victoriously 
»uii oi'every general nclicm, without exception, but in no single instance was 
a sipiareof Hritlj^h iiifanliy broken during thew'holo of that eventful period; 
junllicr, with tiie exception of tlie defeat td’ the French rear-guard by Gen, 
Hock’b (bcvmim dragoons on the morning after the battle of Salamanca, have 
\v(‘ a siogh* iiis-tanco of a s<juarc of French infantry being broken by cax'alry. 
*J'}*us lluiii, during a piU’itjd <jf fifteen years’ bard fighting, between two as 
bra\'e armies as the world ever boasted, one solitary infantry square only 
was broken by cavalry: and be it remembered, that the French rear-guard 
nt (iarei-llernaudez, (rtiready alluded to as having been broken by Gen. 
Ikx k*?, German dr.igoons,) luwl been abandoned to its fate by the French 
t'avalry. This, together with the certainty that their discomfited army was 
making a vapid retreat, after having jfustained so signal a defeat the previous 
il.iV, must naturally have liad a- strong tendency to disliearten the troops of 
the rear-guard ; wdio, it has been au hundred times as'-'orted, c<»uld scarcely 
he induced by the sjiirit and ’good examjde shown them by the French 
tdlirers to st-uul firmly and resolutely to meet the cliarge of the German 
c ualry. 1 maintain that this square fought umler manifold «iisadvantages, 
and in so saying, no liberal-minded person will accuse me of wisln'ng to 
-ictr.ict fnnn the merit of the brave (iernian cavalry, whose noble comluct 
on that occasion lias overfund most justly, been the, theme of {ulmiration. ] 
-igaiu repeat, that the ninety-five men and the number of horses belonging 
to Hock’s (lorinans who were killed or disabled in a very few minutes, is a 
proof, aqd a strong <*ne too, tliat tlie fire delivered from an infantry'square 
is any thing hut liarniless; as I before contended in the May Number of the 
United Service Journal. w 

I contend further, that the examples w'hich I quoted iii^the same Number, 
in support of my belief as to the cap^iiity of infantry sqiftires to resist cavalry, 
are incontestable proofs th.-it well-disciplined infantry, if properly formed, 
may confidently avv;»it the charge of ttavalry, and that*iiinety-nine times out 
of an huudrtMl they will repel their a»sailuiits. It is unnecessary to revert 
.»gaiii to the nine Imurs of <a»nstant fighting at*Waterloo between the Duke 
'd W'^cdliiigtoa’s infantry squares and the numerouB Fiyneh cavalry, or it* 
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the amyenally known fact^ that no impression was made on a single square 
throjughbut the day. It equallv well known also that the slaughter 
amongst the Ffignch cuirassiers (the cavalry principally opposed to our 
scuiares) was beyond all comparison greater than that of any other portion 
of Napoleon's army. This brave cavalry, as admitted by the universal 
testimony of friends and enemies, was nearly destroyed in their repeated 
attempts on our squares. 

I have already said, that ** the system is quite perfect enough to satisfy 
meand my opponent has assured me, it is very possible; but a matter of 
no earthly consequence except to the gallant writer himself.'^ It is, how¬ 
ever, consolatory to me to know, that the system is also quite perfect enough 
to satisfy by far the greater majority of those who took part in the many 
hardly contested actions between 1801 and 1815, and whose observations 
and experience might be supposed to have enabled them to form ojdnions on 
such matters not sutogether worthless. To the judgment of sucli men 1 am 
perfectly satisfied to appeal, as to the accuracy or the fallacy of my own 
views and opinu»ns; and whether the few examjdes quoted' by me in the 
May Number of the United Service Journal, in proof of the capability of 
squares to resist cavalry, and of the very much greater effect produced by a 
fire of musketry than “ J. M.” is disq)Ofled to admit, carry any weight with 
them or not. The very same system and tactics adopted by the Didtish 
army, worked well also when applied to the raw Portuguese levies instructed 
by British officers. If, nevertheless, I am accused of undervaluing tljc 
merits of th$ brave men of the British army whose valour so mainly con¬ 
tributed to its many glorious victories, and of attributing to the system and 
to the tacticH alone our successes, great imustice is done me. Yet, as the 
and our tacMcs^ And the gaUantru of our arm;/combined, have always 
enabled us to beat our enemy, 1 am for letting well alone; and 1 would ever 
impress on the minds of the infantry, who' are the mainstay, the bulwark, 
the rampart of our army, that they may rest confident of success in nil 
attempts which cavalry may make on them, if they are but properly formed 
in^uares, and evince that steadiness which their predecessors hare done. 

Tnoso who are sceptical on the subject of Uie destructive nature of 
musketry fire, may, by perusing Colonel Napier's account of the battle of 
Albuera, bo convinced that a handful of unconquerable British infantry 
stretched some thousands of Soult's veterans on the ground; For not a man 
of the French army fell by the sword or lanco. Allowing therefore a due 
proportion of French to have fallen by our artillery, and by the Spaniards, 
it will be evident enou^ that the sla^gliter committed by our infantry on 
their enemy, and by the French infantry on our ranks, was immense; and 
that the musket and bayonet w^re here shown in their true light. 

I ndw conclude, by assuring J. M.” that I entertain the same feeling of 
good fellowship towards him which, nt>twithBtanding that our opinions on 
these matters are widely different, he professes for 

^ An Ou) Soloier. 

London, 14th June, 183!^. 


Buhw’s Campaigns of Hohenlinden and Marengo, 

Mr# writer in the '^Bulletin des Sciences Militalres'Mor 

Novepiber last, having pronounced an anathema against JBulow's Cam- 
pAgneS' de Hohenlinden el Marengo,^^ published by me with Napoleon's 
notes in June 1831^ 1 consider it neceesety to contradict an assertion made 
therein in the foUowing pai*agraph. Oin coi^nd cet ^ciivain (Bulow) en 
France et ailleurs (le ]^jor Bmmeti tombe dans cette erreur), avec le 
n^ol Ptussien du izl^e nont, qui gagna In bataille^de Dennewits en 
It is not my inteiitiofl.to entoc into a disea^sioii on the ments of Bulow 
nor on those of Ns^leon p<^nbr in fact has the Bulletin." affordied any 
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opportunity.for it* having confined its notice merely to an anathema, and a 
party sketch of the character of Bulow, 3 Suffice it to say, I consider the 
notes of Napoheoti, when coupled with the text of BuIom'’, of considerable 
interest to those military persona who follow up their prof^ion by study. 

To those who may wish to enter farther into this subject, I recommend n 
perusal of an article Bulow et Napoleon'' In the "Bulletin'^ for January 
1831, a paper worth attention, and showing Bulowyet to have able parti¬ 
sans ; probably now for ever silenced by Napoleon himself. 

The Bulletin" for November having reached me but a few days apo, 
tliough a regular subscriber, 1 beg you would Jo me the favour of insertmg 
this letter in your next Journal. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Manchester, Slst June 1832. A. Emmett, Royal En^eers. 

Major Emmett’s Translation, alluded to above, is one of various mili¬ 
tary works destined for review in this Journal, when we can find i*ooin.—En- 


Masscy's Sou7iding Machine, 

Mu. Editor,— In the United Service Journal for April, An Old Officer” 
has spoken in praise of my Patent Sounding Machine, and that by using.it 
he preserved his frigate from grounding whilst blockading during the war 
in J812; but he also states a defect in the machine, viz. that in sounding in 
upwards of sixty fathoms the rotator was compressed by th^p density of the 
water at so great a depth, and recommends that this objection to its use in 
deep water maybe obviated, as it prevented him using it subsequently when 
the depth exceeded fifty fathoms. The very prompt answer w'hich Capt. 
Basil llall was pleased to make to the objection is extremely gratifyimg, 
but as both he and “ An Old Officer” have rather mistaken the instrument 
in its present form, perhaps you will have no objection to insert the follow¬ 
ing account of it In your valuable Journal, so that seamen may feel con¬ 
fident that a complete remedy has been applied to the Sounding Machine 
and that there is no danger to be apprehended to the rotator in great depths 
of water." 

The first remedy adopted was that mentioned by Capt. Hall, by perforat¬ 
ing the rotator, so that whatever pressure there might be externally, there 
should bo a corresponding pressure internally, that the cylindrical form of 
the rotator might be preserved: these perforations, however, lessened in 
some degree the buoyancy of the machine, and might afiect the accuracy .of 
the rotatory motion, and in lieu of ^em brass discs were introduced into the 
rotators, which have answered the puiqmse so olFectually, that an accident 
of this nature is not known to have oeccured since their introduction. 

The original defect was pointed out in 1908, by the present Admirals Sir 
H. Hotham and Sir W. Bedford, the former of whom has since (in 1809) 
borne fuU testimony to its perfection and fitness for the purpose lor which 
it was designed; and Mr. Thomas Stokes, Master of the fleet off Cadiz, in 
1810, Mr. Alexander Limsdale of the (Caledonia, and Mr. Tapper of the 
Clyde, in the same year, had all tried the Sounding Macldne in its present 
improved state from 180 to 200 fathoms, without finding the rotators to suffer 
any injury from the c^ompression; Since that time, they have been very 
much used by Capt. W. F. W. Owen in all parts of the world, at all depths 
under SCO fatlioms, without imury to the rotators. Ail the before^amed 
officers, as well as Capt. Basil Mall^have borne fidL testhnony to theae facts, 
so that ^^An Old Officer,” and. indeed, every seamaa, may be aasared 
that M^sey’s Sounding Machine, es now constructed, may be perfectly 
depended on for accuracy in ^1 depths as far as 200 fathoms, and that the 
' instrument cannot be deranged, wth common care, by continued Bnd(re- 
peat'ed service at that depth ; but if by negligence accident the rotator 
be indented or bent, it niay in soch case be liable ■4;o Uiaceuvaeiesy and even 
to suffer compression at great depths, but in such case only. 

Yours, ike, ‘“Edward Massi;i. 
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' VOTITSS^OUTJI y>JvX,TEa. 

are tukifljy steps—ia tlie j^enuine spirit of our title pa^je—to o!»tairi 
for our nuiucrous tviui rapidly iiicrcasiuj; reaUersy some more direct and 

r^plar, coinmunleations from our chief naval and milifnry station*. Al- 
tlipp^,,undouht6^y, the excellent lot^ul journals of l^ortsin^uth and PJy- 
laoutU do QontEivo to extract out of the comers tn\ich of the croa'm of 
their iofonnationj and likewise to toll U3 much of vvliat is on^ still, a 

more formal notice of such professional incidents at our hands may natur.ally 
be expected by the United Service, 

Wq JvopCr therefor.ej ere lon^, to present our readers periodically with an 
oxj)rcss communication from the principal Ports and Garrisons. If we suc¬ 
ceed in this at huiiie, we believe we are not over sanguine in lookin<^ to 
volunteer astoistaiice from the inimotest points of this fr'gantic empire, with 
which our means of C4»mmunic:iti4)ii are necessarily more uncertnin. 15ut al- 
thou'^h—as comluotors of this Journal—we may hnd it very diifieult to com- 
inuuicate with persons who could advance the objects contemplated in this 
notice, end who may l« stationed in Ganada, Jarnaicn, llio de Janeiro, the 
('ape, the Isle of France, Ceylon, and India; h()w easy must it not be, com¬ 
paratively spciikinjr, for oHicers at those stations to take up their pens, and 
in the U ue spirit of our joint-service, dash oiF u line to the Editor—not on 
things in general’'—not on the politics or gossip of the remote places to 
whjeh their duty has called them, but fairly on the professional points of 
interest of wljich they on tlie spot must be far the best judges. 

XYq earnestly entreat our remote friends, therefore, in the name of the 
united cause which it is our delight to honour and render efficient, not to 
neglect this appeal to their (M>-opcrntion. If officers abroad derive iileasure 
or instruction from, owr pages, in which emlwdy everything of profes- 
htonai imi>ortan<*e at home, including the general distribution and move¬ 
ments of both Fleet and Army, let them consider that at a very small 
cost of time and tj’ouble, they can contribute to extend tlie utility and in¬ 
terest of tills Journal, not only in England, but over all those othe? ftireign 
stations, respecting which they may desire to gain as well ns to impart in¬ 
formation, Their interest in this matter is even more concerned than our 
own: fur how is an officer perched on the top of Adam’s Peak in thd centre 
of Ceylon—or a seaman olf the Cape of trood Hope out-watching tlie glo¬ 
rious cxops-«to come at the knowledge of what is going on even in their own 
neighbourhood—at Madras, for cxam|^, or St. Helena? They have, in 
truth* no means, unless through us; and our means fortuilately are exten¬ 
sive, and wo trust are destined to be still more so. AFere Adam's Peak ten 
times less accessible than it ia, or the Cape move stormy, still the United 
Service, Journal would find its way there—fresh from the prea-, and faith¬ 
ful to its true purposes. And if the knoVriedge of what is passing, profes- 
t-iouHlly, at all our difi'erent out-ports and military stations be only commu- 
ivcated to us, we shall find means to impart it to the wide circle of the 
United Service and our general Readers.— Ed.] 

Portsmouth, 90th June 1032. 



peaceable tirries, Portsmouth is a very dhTerent place from wha^ it is in the 
height of'the wav—rfnd that Spithead cut^f a very shabby appearance—with 
three colliers—tWo In^iameii'“One conVict ship—an Amenpaa ,padlcet, and 
two or three ynohts TidiW thwe, in comparison to, thq spectacle it used to 
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action at tlie moment of need. I live in hopes (I care not who knows it) of 
a^ain witnessing such a sight, when that true’ mover of talents, a led-hot 
war, shall again call forward the energies of the nation, and turn the 
tlioughts of its' inhabitants from dreams and empty specuj^ions to the real 
pprpohes and hard work of life. Jlut let that pass, as 1 wish to intriule 
no politics upon you in this letter* 

At the commencement of the month, and for a couple of weeks, we made 
a pretty good show at Spithead, as things go. The Ddnegdl, 74, Capt. Dick, 
!ind the Talavera, 74, Capt, Brown, both in excellent keltdr, formed the 
chief feature. The Briton came out of harbour on the Ist, but played her 
part for a very short time, as she went off to the west on the next rfuy v^ith 
a party of marines, I believe to iidd to the force off or in the Tagus. In the 
liarbour, we had the old Victory bearing the flag’of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Foley. 'The popularity of this ship, instead of decreasing, only increases 
with time, like the fame and exploits of her great commander. Ail the 
world goes to see her—and so constant is this round of company, that iu 
order to prevent disappointment to visitors, or interruption to the ordinary 
duty of lire shi\), regular pom)us are appointed to show strangcra round the 
decks. The two points of chief interest on board the Vicloiy; are the spot 
wlierc Lord Nelson fell, and that ou which he breatl>ed his last. Tlie first 
is nearly iu the (centre of the <piartcr-deck (we alw ays imagined it had been 
further forward, near the fitre brace bits^. Over the spot, has been fixed a 
round ])olished plate, witli the words “ Fiigland expects evmy man to do 
his duty,” engraved upon it. ^V'e think it might liave been hotter had the 
inscription been Here Nelson received bis death wound.’' The other spQt 
wliich nmst engages the attention, is wdierc tlie hero actually died. A huge 
oak-kuce is sliown, against whicli he leaned as he bled to death; aruFa 
couple of notches have been cut in the timber, with a sailor's knife; just 
wliere his head rested, , This is in what w'as the midshipman's berth on the 
larboard aide of the cockpit, and everything, as we understand, is now in the 
exact situation it occupied at that sswl but glorious moment. We are told 
(liat the place is soon to be fitted up in superb style, and that a picture of 
Imrd NVdsouiis to occupy one of the sides of the wibin. We trust it is not 
so, as llm^liief interest of the scone arises from the circumstances being all 
preaerved, and it would be alnuwt a burlesque to introduce a portrait Into 
sudi a dark, tliough hallowed corner. The unpretending cuts on the edge 
of the timber, to point (uit the very spot where Nelson l)reathed his last, are 
probably all that any spectator of taste or feeling can requii*c. 

The Iloyal (Jeorge Yaclit is in the harbour. The beautifullittlc tender, 
the Pantaloon, has just sailed for Lij|^bon with despatches. I'here are se¬ 
veral smaller dqons in the harbour, such as the Beacon and Mastiff, Survey¬ 
ing vessels, and. tne Cracker. The Excellent experimental shi]>, is undVr 
repair,' but will- soon be ready again. Capt, Hastings, who commands hdr, 
and who is ap officer of science and experience, will no doubt tiirn the 
means placed m his charge to groat account. The purpose in view, as far 
as I have hoard it described, is, to form some uniform system of exerci^ for 
the wliolo navy, in great guns especially. The'Orestes, a fine eighteOn-gun 
sloop, arrived, the other day from Cork, and shortly afterwards proceeded 
into the harbour where ske has beeji docked. She is comm.'indcd by Capt. 
Glascock, well known in the literary world as the. autUov of the Naval Sket<A 
Book; and the-good order of his ship shows that w^hilo contributing to tlie 
literature of his profession, he has forgotten none of its more arduous duties. 

TlW'Tyndi’'SlS,*'Capt. Chqrles Hoiya, arrived a few days ago from, ©buth 
Amefioa^ fiOr period of three yehrs, koweyer* is, not above half ox- 
pirodi The object of Her return is to have ker bottom oxarpined, aa i^e nn • 
fottonately touched on a coral-reef while in the act of lending assistance to 
a vessel which h6d i^nn aproahd. A telegraphic message ordered her oR at 
once to Sheerness. We have Seldom ^eeh folks inore .disappointed on re*- 
turning to feigland,'thrtn hut f.fieiids of the T.yne,4’or they were actually 
under orders to sail reulld Cape Horn ^then the accident alluded to oc- 
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cuiTod, and *tho9G who know the Intenge interest which belongs to distant 
explorations, will readily understand the nature and extent of the mortifi¬ 
cation which ensued. « 

The Donega^nd Taluvera sailed for the Downs on. the 14th, when it was 
blowing a smjrfT gnle from the west. One of these ships got under weigii 
without a stitcii of sail set except the jib to cast her. head tho right way, and 
stowed her ahchor before making sail. The otlier sheeted home her top¬ 
sails, and hoisted them according to the old-sclioo] method, before tripping 
the anchor. “ We guess’* she had a good heave of it; and think the better 
course, when tho wind is fair and strong, and the way clear, is to keep all 
fast aloft till the anchor be up. 

Tlu) following list of the ships which are building in the Dock Yard, will 
doubtless prove interesting. 
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! SHIPS IS THE HARBOUR. 

i 

Rato. 

Guns. 

Ships* names. 

-——^—1— " -- 

Remtirhs. 

Sixth 

20 

Victory 

Fiiu; ship for Intrbour BojrvicO. - 

SiYth 

• » 

Excrllcnt 

llierc is no order how she U to bo fitted op nt ptxifciu. 

tSliJOp 

18 

Orestes 

Refitting. 

Sloops 1 

« • ^ 

• • 

Otf.lCOJI 

Mjihtilf 

j ' ' ■* ' 

> Surveying Sloops. 


\ liave left myself little roOnt to say much of the military band, hut if you 
nisli me to write to you next month, 1 liope to be able to give you some in- 
rormatiou on that and several other points of interest. In the mean time I 
may mention that the Hlh regiment of infantry are in garrison here, and 
are rapidly becoming a corps of good soldiers. You are aware, no doubt, 
that the skeleton of thi.s regiment eaitte home from India not long ago, and 
that, consequently, the greater number of the men fall more or less under 
the denomination of recruits. But it is truly astonishing to observe how 
^rapidly the process of driiling, in all its stages, from the goose step and the 
*dumb-beIlB, up to the field-day inspection, under the eye of the General, 
brings a corps which is well commanded, and well officered, and well manned, 
into smart and soldier-like order. 

Tt may be useful to mention, that a steam-hoat starts for riymouth from 
liorice every 'Ihiesday and Friday, at half-past five in the evening, calling at 
I'orquay, on her passage each way. She leaves Flj^moutb on her return 
every Mondav atid Thursday, at half-past twelve precisely. The steam-boat 
fin* Havre from Soutliampton calls off Portsmouth Harbour every Tuesday 
evening. I am your faithful correspondent. 

Omega. 

Portsmouth, 20th June 1832. 


DKVOyrollT I-ETTEE. 

Devonport, 24th June 1832. 

My dear Editor, —In furtherance of your excellent plan for establish¬ 
ing a regular correspondence with the principal Ports and Garrisons, which 
cannot but prove interesting, especially to officers on foreign stations, you 
shall receive from this a monthly summary concerning the little that may 
be ])assing here. 

You must of course know that Devenport is not what Plymouth Hock 
once was, but without stopping to uselessly deplore the fallen state of tJiis 
onc^^ great emporium of all that appertains to glorious war, 1 proceed at 
once to consult mv Journal. 

On the 4th of the present month, the Briton,46, Capt. Maikland, arrived 
from Portsmouth, embarked sixty marines, and.sailed the following day for 

Lisbon. i 

June 6th. Arrived the African, steamer, Lieut. Harvey, on her way to 
Falmouth, thence to the Mcditerranemi; she and the Meteor,^^Lieut. Sy¬ 
mons, win be stationed to run between Malta and Corfu with tlie malls, so 
that henceforth the packets from England will proceed no further than 
Malta. ■ j - , 

June 8th. Arrived tho Champioc^ Qommander Williams, from the West 
India and North American stations. 

- Juno 10th. The Conway, 28, Capl^ H. Eden, with the Right lion, the 
Fhirl of Mulgrave, lately appointed Gpvernor of Jamhiea, and suite, and 
Lord Seaforth, sailed for that island. 
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June Tlie Champilon went up harbour to be paid off and recom¬ 

missioned. 

There romaiii in Hamoaze the San Joseph, Nimrod, and Jupiter. 

So much for the Naval movements at this port during tlid pi*osent month. 
But I must nolT*sketch for you a very brilliant affair, in th^ way of a Fancy 
Dress Ball, given by the officers in garrison at Plymouth, on the anniver¬ 
sary of tlie battle of Waterloo. Upwards of three hundred tickets were 
issued, and it waff the tmt etmmhk of all that our neighbourhood could pipe 
together of beauty and station. 

Whiddon’s Royal Hotel, the scene of this splendid fi&te, was decorated in 
a style of both taste and elegance. I'he Cntran'ce-hall was htted up as an 
Itidian tent, displaying on the white ground of the canopy and sides, the 
devices aud arms fully emblazoned of the Papal, Tuscan, and t^ardinian 
states; the sides were ornamented with splendid red, blue, and yellow dra¬ 
peries, and tent curtains. AVitluu the tent curtain of the enlrunce, tiie 
Stewards aiut Ball Committee received the company as thev arrived, and 
conducted tlicm through an officer's guard of eighty ineri of tlie Royal Irish 
Fusileers, who lined the sides of the tbnt to the lower arch bf the stairca-o 
of the hull-room, at the foot of which the bund of tlie B9th regiment was 
stationcii for the eveMing, on a raised platform, decorated in the same stjle. 
*J4ie vestibule at the head of tJie stairs, leading to the ball-room, which was 
tastefully fitted with arches and evergreens, was occupied by a light tent, 
formed of an Hanoverian ensign, and other colours, in which Drake’s large 
portrait of his,»'rcsent Majesty was placed, suirounded by a wreath of laurcL- 
Thc ball-room immediately adjoining, was hpleiulid in tlic extreme, forming 
one itfeense military n^rquee : the canopy was suspended from the hook of 
the centml chandtdier, upwards of thirty feet high, with ropes of red, white, 
and blub, which adniu*ably contrasted with the sixteen British and For(.ML;!» 
standards, of which the c;mopy was composed. The sides of the canopy fell 
in ample draperies, Irfcfwned with the same cordage. The orclicsti a/ also 
tastefully festocmorl with ilags«,preseff46d at its front a transparency of his 
Grace tho Duke of Wellington in military costume, nu)unto<i on a noble 
chargor, painted by Capt. Moore, of the B9th regiment. The garden, whicJi 
is of considerable extent, was covered with an awning formed ofdiag.'j, well 
lighted witli variegated lamps, which were suspended from the trees and 
shrubs; the paths being laid over \yith scarlet cloth, and couflies conve¬ 
niently arranged. At the head of the garden was an arbour, surmounted 
by a crown of variegated lamps, and forming a delightful and cool retreat, 
the pleasure of whicli was btill augmented by the martial straiiiB of tho 
band of the Royal JVlarines, whii-h, tljpugh absent from tho eye, was most 
gratefully present ^ the ear. The dresses and decorations of the assem¬ 
bled host paHook of .all that variety with whicli it is customary to adorn 
these persona of ourSj^both among the savage and the civilized; from the 
display of eastern magnificence to the simple garb of the lyjtives of Ota- 
heite; but to describe would bo endless, and to discriminate might appe.ir 
invidious, suffice it that all appeaml of one minthand epirit^to celebrate' 
the proud occasion, and dLsjlense and receive enjoyment, an effort tlmt was 
crowned with the must perfect success. 

Capt. Stf James Gordon, our late ra^-ident Commissioner under the Vic- 
tualUng Board, left this on Monday last, by the Brunswick steamer, for his 
new apjHni^ment at Chatham ; he has carried'with him tho kind wishes of all 
clastfM hero. The whole of tho men employed at tho VictualBto (McO 
dlseinbled oirthe passing of tho vesselv and gave him three hearty eheors. 

9 ^ dear Editor, ever thincj 
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AVFAdlS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Tiiic Reform Bill for England 
and Wales has been carried through 
the House of Lords, and received 
the Royal assent by Commission. 

The King, when in the Royal 
Cjtand at Ascot Races^ on Tues¬ 
day the 19th ult., was struck In 
the forehead by a stone, deliberately 
hung at His Majesty by a man 
named Denis Collins, who had once 
served in the British Navy, and had 
been expelled from Greenwich Hos- 
of which he was an in-pen¬ 
sioner, for misconduct. The ruffian 
was immediately seized by a Naval 
officer, Capt. Smith, who happened 
to be near him, and, after exami- 
iiiition, was committed to gaol. His 
Alajesty, though stunned, fortu¬ 
nately received no serious injury. 

The Djike of Wellington was in- 
^.ultcd and attacked by the rabble 
of Loudon oh the 18xh of Junk ! 

Fuancjb has been convulsed to 
its centre by another revolutionary 
struggle, nearly as obstinate and 
sanguinary as that of 1830, and of 
similar duration, but attended by 
opimsite results. 

The public funeral of Gen. La- 
marque, which took place in Paris, 
on Tuesday the btli of June, was 
the opportunity chosen by the Re¬ 
publican Party for attempting the 
overthrow of the New Monarchy, 
the incumbent of which does not 
appear to have been more successful 
than his immediate predecessors in 
solviug the very difficult problem 
of governing France. Does the key 
lie buried in the grave of Na¬ 
poleon ? 

The procession having paused 
near the bridge of Austerlitz, in 
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order that inflammatory haran^es, 
in the guise of funeral orations, 
might be addressed to the motley 
and excited assemblage, a deliberate 
and unprovoked attack was com¬ 
menced on the 6th Regiment of 
Dragoons; a squadron of which 

corps, having seriously suffered from 
repeated discharges of iire-arms di¬ 
rected against them by the sur¬ 
rounding conspirators (for there ap¬ 
peared to be concert at least in this 
part of the proceeding), were at 
length compelled to charge. This 
necessary movement *becanie the 
desired signal for a wanton repe¬ 
tition of the “ barricades” and 
butchery of tlie Three Glorious 
Days!” In the present instance, 
however, the troops were numeri¬ 
cally adequate to their duties, while 
in loyalty and zeal they seem to 
have emulated the heroic but over¬ 
matched Guard. Unlike that de¬ 
voted band, they were, besides, sup¬ 
ported by public opinion, supplied 
with provisions and ammunition, 
and aided by the respectable por¬ 
tion of the National Guard. The 
issue could not be doubtful. The 
anarchists were defeated; and Paris 
has been declared in a state of siege. 

Concurrently with tlie insurrec¬ 
tion in the capital, a civil war be¬ 
tween tlie respective partisans of 
the dethroned and tne reigning 
"^dynasties has been r^ng in the 
Western Provinces of France. ^ The 
Vendeans, inspired by the actual 
presence ,of the ^Duchess of Berr|^ 
acting as Regent for her Son, are 
■ up in arms, contonding with toler¬ 
ably equal success a^inst the scat¬ 
tered garrisons jof Louis Philippe 

Their meems and organization can- 

♦ • 
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notj howev^r^ be such as to enable 
them to resist a regular'and well- 
affected force. • 

The motives and conduct of the 
adventurous rancess^ who has thus 
chivalrously thrown herself into so 
trying and critical a situation^ claim 
the admiration of every cavalier, 
whether his badge be the tricolour 
or the lily. 

We shall narrate the incidents of 
the late conflict historically in a 
future number. 

Holland and Belgium appear 
to be on the point either of hosti¬ 
lities or an adjustment; and the 
Powers of the North are gathering 
their forces in hand to meet tlie 
consequences of the former alter¬ 
native. 

MiHTARV iNePBCTION BY THE 
King. —A military spectacle of 
more than common interest took 
place in Hyde Park, at eleven 
o'clock, on Tuesday the 26th of 
June, the second anniversary of 
His Majesty's accession to the 
throne. The battalions of the 
Grenadier Guards, commanded by 
their Brigadier, Colonel Woodford, 
with detachments of the Coldstream 
and Scots Fusileer Guards, and of 
the Horse Artillery, which fired sa¬ 
lutes, were inspected by the King, 
accompanied by Her Majesty, the 
Duchesses of Kent and Gloucester, 
the Dukes of Cumberland and Glou¬ 
cester, Prince George of Cumber¬ 
land, Prince Adalbert of Prussia, 
the Commander of the Forces, the 
Adjutant and Quarter-Mhster-Ge- 
neral, and a numerous Staff. The 
whole force under arms amounted^ 
to rqther more than 2000 men. 
The ground was kept by parties of 
the Kopil Horse Guaras, the 2nd 
Regiment of Life Guards, and the 
14t^ Light Dragoons, with a stroi^ 
body of Police. The arrangements 
#ere excellent. , A irs»t eoucoprsfe 
of spectators surronnded the lines, 


and covered the roofs of the housi?s 
adjoining the Park. The weather 
proved favourable. 

His Majesty passed on foot in 
front of the line and back through 
the open ranks. The troops, witli 
the Duke of Wellington at their 
head, having marched past in slow 
and quick time, and then formed 
upon three sides of a square, the 
immediate object of the inspection 
was carried into effect, —namelv, 
the prosentatifm of a King's Colour 
to the Grenadier Guards, which re¬ 
giment includes a company, with 
a colour, called .the King's, as 
the Horse Guards retain a troop, 
having a standard, with a similar 
denomination and privilege. The 
oflicers, formed in ranks, the Duke 
of Wellington taking post in their 
front, having closed forward in a 
semicircle, the King proceeded to 
address them at some length and 
with much earnestness. His Ma¬ 
jesty, having reverted to the origin 
of the different regiments of Guard.s, 
proceeded to trace their histories, 
services, and most eminent com¬ 
manders, down to their crowning 
acliievements at Waterloo. In the 
course of tliis sketch, delivered dib- 
tiiictly and without hesitation, His 
Majesty displayed an intimate and 
accurate acquaintance with the sub¬ 
ject, At its conclusion, His Ma¬ 
jesty, addressing himself specially 
to the Duke of Wellington, passed 
a warm eulogium upon the charac¬ 
ter and services o't his Grace, to 
whom, His Majesty emphatically 
added, as an Englishman his ad¬ 
miration .was due, and, “ ae a Sove- 
rei^j his patitude.^' • 

The Colour, of rich material and 
ample siae, was 'then^handed by 
Sir Herbert Taylor to the (King, 
who presented it to .the Duke of 
Wellingtmi,' by whom the sacred 
trust was received, and acknow¬ 
ledged with evident mnrJfiBof strong 
fading. After the usual «ereino- 
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nies, the troops marched past, dis¬ 
playing the New Colour, and 
having saluted, their Majesties 
quitted the ^ound about two 
ij’clock, amidst the hearty greetings 
of the spectators. We have seldom 
seen the Guards to greater advan^ 
trtge. They looked and moved as 
it becomes them to do. 

Colonel, now Sir John Woodfwd, 
a soldier covered with wounds, had 
received from the King, on the eve 
(,f the review, the well-earned ho¬ 


Arx 


, ft |;itie wnicn strictly 1 : 0 - 
pr^ents its design and prospects. 
The Association held its first meet¬ 
ing last year at York, under the 
presidency of Lord^ Milton: its 
second assembly has just taken 
place at Oxford, cpmmewclDg on 
the 18th and terminating op the 
^rd of June* Dr. Duckland pre« 
sided at this meeting, which lia^ 
eminently displayed the objects and 
developed the use and resources of 
the Association. 


nour of Knighthood, with the com- 
mandery of the Guelph. 

We feel pride iii stating that 
upon this appropriate occasion, the 
Duke of Wellington was repaid for 
the outrage lately offered to him by 
a rabble, distinct in all but their 
comiiiou name from the British 
i'eople, by the spontaneous, unani¬ 
mous, and enthusiastic acclamations 
of an assemblage representing the 
g(iiiuino orders and generous feel¬ 
ing of the British community. 
Both after the review, and when 
his Grace appeared at the head of 
his regiment in marching past, 
loud and general cheers and waving 
of hats and’* handkerchiefs, greeted 
the Conqueror of Waterloo, the 
ladies taking a prominent part in 
these manifestations of respect for 
the British Hero. If incense from 
the sex be dear to the Champion of 
his Country, (and who doubts that 
it is ?) the Duke of Wellington had 
then ample cause for pride in the 
eager and ardent gratulations of his 
fair countrywomen, as well as in 
the gracious acknowledgment and 
manly burst which spoke the es¬ 
teem and gratitude of his King and 
male fellow-subjects. 

MERTlKtJ OF THE BbITISH AS¬ 
SOCIATION AT ' OjiFORD.^ It, may 
not be genendly known to our 
readers, that a society lias been?* 
lately formed, called Thr Btti- 
tish Association fob Tits ad¬ 
vancement OF Science and 


The organization of the late 
meeting was admirable, and the 
disposition of time and pursuits ju¬ 
dicious. The members were classed 
in primary seetjons and committees 
of the several sciences, holding their 
separate conclaves at the Clarendon, 
till a certain hour, when the tribu¬ 
tary streams of knowledge and in¬ 
quiry were rolled into a central 
Keservoir — the adjacent Theatre. 
Here papers were read, lectures de¬ 
livered, and experiments exhibited, 
by men whose names and reputa¬ 
tion arc European. Conversazioni 
and popular lectures, attended also 
by the sex whose praise is a trophy 
and whose presence is excitement, 
usually crowned the evening of a 
well-spent day. 

It will be seen at a glance how 
well calculated such arrangements 
^lust be, both to promote the direct 
olyects of the Society, and to faci¬ 
litate the personal association and 
mental collision of those who com¬ 
pose the scattered Republic of Let¬ 
ters, and of the aspirants for its 
fellowship and honours. 

The University of Oxford, ever 
' venerable and illustrious, the pro- 
liHc mother of great and good men, 
surpassed herself upon this* most 
interesting occasion; ministering 
"alike to the intellectual and phy¬ 
sical appetites of her guests, with 
a liberality which cannot readily be 
forgotten by tb<>se who profited by 

her cares and parlook of her splen- 
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did hospitality* . Additional interest 
was attached to tliis meeting by the 
admission, at a special convocation, 
of the followiijg eminent men to the 
honorary dcgi^ of Doctor of Civil 
Law — namely, Dalton, Faraday, 
Brewster and Brown, whose several 
claims to the highest honours of 
science it would be superfluous to 
specify. Mr. William Smith, de¬ 
servedly styled the Father of Bri¬ 
tish Geology, was also publicly pre¬ 
sented with the first Wollaston 
medal of the Geological Society, 
by its president, Mr. Murchison, 
after an appropriate and impressive 
address from Professor Sedgwick. 

It waSextremely satisfactory toob- 
serve the emulation excited amongst 
the under-graduates of the Univer¬ 
sity, and their attention to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting. To the 
learned and dignified Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor the Association is under deep 
obligations; and the office of Pre¬ 
sident was never more courteously, 
indefatigably, and eflSdently repre¬ 
sented than in the person of Dr. 
Buckland. 

Naval and MiLiTAav Libraky 
AND Museum. —The following con¬ 
tributions have been received since 
our last. 

model room. 

Colonel Sir Au^nitas Frazer, R.A., X.C.B,— 
Section of part of a jnaa-of-war*s Cutler, sbowiog 
the mode of firing Congreve*# rockets from boats 
by means of a tube attached to tbe gunwale ; also 
a Model of a twenty-fonr pounder Rocket and 
Stick, together with the Mo<iel of the twenty-four 
pounder Kocket-box as now issued for naval ser¬ 
vice. Scale oC Uie boat, tube, and rockets, two 
inches to a foot. * 

William Hookey, Esq.—M< kIc 1 for uhitlug Ships* 
Prames with additional strength, to supersede the 
fillings between the frames. 

JJc«. J. B. E. Eiuery,R.N.—A method, and 
two Braivinga, of securing boats in tackles. 

jComm^der Jamns Bremer, R.N.—Model of 
the Acorn Yacht, ^Uh particulars relating to her 
qdafUles; Model of a Bombay Fishing-boat, scale 
half ah inch to a foot. ♦ 

Lady Hatniiton'.—''Model of an Esquimantb 
Caaofe 

^ .library. 

Commander WlBiam BfoogUtop,R.N.—Several 
Charts, Renurk Books, Ac. of the late Capt. 


W. B. Broughton's Voyage round the WoiUl in 
His Majesty's ship Providence, (and the Schooiicj 
lu which the crew's lives were preserved,) in 
the years 17M, 5, fi, 7, ft, and 9; aNo Capt. 
Broughloo's-Narrative ; Reniarks and Narraint 
of Capt. Bioughton's overland Jonritey from 
Noolka SonrKl to Vera Cruy, while coiniiiaiulin^ 
the Clintliam armed tender, under Capt. Van 
couver. 

The Rev. J. J, Haverfielih Ghaplniu to H- B.JI. 
the Duke of Sussex.— Stephens’^ ('atalojiiie ..i 
British liisi'cts,] vol.Svo.; Ilhibtrations of Biilnli 
Eotoinology, IsL and 3ud vols. with three Number^ 
of vd). 111. ftvu.; five odd numbcis ot CutUsN 
British Knloinolouy ; Wood's Biitisb Entuiuolor.N, 
2 vols. l2mo.; Daiibeny'.s Descriplion of N 
iiocs, 1 y«L8vo. ; Chaitol Volcanoes,on a sJteet , 
Militaiy Miscellany,) 2 vols. 8vo.; VoIUiic'h Ap,.' 
of Lewis the Fuurtecuth, tiHusluted by Cniiiih. 
2 voJi. Svo. 

Commamicr Janies Bremer, R.N.—IVi trail oi 
AdiiiirHl Lord Nelson, u pencil diawing, taken 
from life at PaUniio in Sicily, in I'Vb. 1799, by C. 
Grignoii; Four Drawmgs^'Portrait ol liudy Da 
niilton, by ditto; Poi trait ot Sir William Ilamillod. 
pencil cliawin^r by ditto; Poiti.iit of Capt. Cook, 
the ClrciiniiiHMuatOi ,Hn original sketch taken fiom 
life pievioii.sto his lust sailing, b) ditto; I'oitiait 
of Pope Fins the SixUi, )HiutI dtawing. by ditto; 
an Engiavingl'orlrait of Admiral Ti.ireil; a 1'l.in 
of the Battle ot Mimlcu, with Joutnal ol His 
Britannic Majesty's army engaged, hoin the Miti 
July to the 2iul Ang. 1759; a Map ot ilie Bieak- 
waler at Plytnonth; a Plan foi serinmg Mdg.«. 
zines, Spirit-iooms, A'c. of stiips-of-vvar agaiiiht 
file; a Flan of Capt. Packenbain’s Uuddi;i ; ^Vii 
Almanack, or New Year’s (lift for the \ear I7:»n, 
on copper; twenty nine Sketches ot Jlrothei 
Artists, by Cbailes Giignon, Deaie, Ac. done at 
Borne; twelve Maps, Papers, ^c. on variou?* 
subjects. 

Mis. Ezra Downes.—Biblia Sacra(hlack leUei) 
1634,2 vols. l2mo. 

Dr. William Jjeinpriere, Deputy Iiispecioi- 
Gen. of Hospitals. — Leinpricre’s liOctiires on 
Natural History, Second Edition, 1 vol. ftvu. 

By the Author.—Campagnes de Hohenlinden 
et Maicng, per Brevet Major Kinniett, de Curp-* 
Royal de (h'nle, 1 voL 8vo. 1831. 

George B. Whitaker, E8(|.—Tlisfruction’* foi 
the Field Service of Cavalry, by <^apt. L, 
inishjdth Disgoon Guards, i'vol. 182.5. 

Capt. Forinati, R.N. — Treatise on Natin.il 
Philosophy, by Capt. Forman, B.N. I vol. Svo. 

MUSEUM. 

4 

' Capt. Frobyn.' An Albatross iiud three other 
Birds, slutted. 

Mrs. CliarlcNs Rulley.—A Heai] of Boadicea, 
Queen of Brlttio in the year 200 ; a fine hpeclineii 
of Ancient Carving in Ebony, fro£Q,thq collectioii 
of bis late Royal Highness the t)uke of |lent; 
State Seal of wax of Queen K]fz.al>eili; a Medal 
Sr the^commetnoration of die Battle* of Rbsbach, 
gained by. Frederick King of Pmshg In tlie yciu 
1767 i AjMcnt Medal pf Popp, Innochut ,the 
I^yefitb; a Coin of the reigp pf Qq^^q E|U« 
picked up in a bog near Roscrea, Cugnty of 
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'i'ippoi.ii>; Ancient KdigfOus Medal worn in 

Uily. 

Mis. Ddchcr.—Several pairs of SbellSi locality 
not im'iilioiicd. ^ 

fjlcul. iiiinhuiy^ H.P.—A pair of Mocaslns and 
n pair of fonrnxl of Buffalo hide and 

Moikcd with Porcupines'qiiillsj by the natives of 
Noitii AiiKTica. 

Sii Alexander Malet, Bart. — An Otalieilan 
Pillow (wood); threei specimens of Cloth, and a 
Vk\r (Mtib from the Sandwich Islands; six 
poisiiiud Arrows; Ife.irt of i; Spear armed with 
Sli.irk-’ teetli; a Drain, beautitnMy carved, siip- 
{/(•■.ed to Imvc been made ty natives of some 
i>i the South Sea Islands, three Ot.iheitau 
Sp' ar-*. 

Chailcs Kills, Esq. Smgeon.— Skin of an 
Albatross; tliiio ol a Black Tei ii; ditto of a Bird 
uudc-'-cnbed ; ditto ot a small Qn.tdinped. 

t-'orniuaiidci James Bieiner, It.N.—Two Dt'cr's 
IhirrH, broujiht honf the Northern Kxptdition 
by Capt. I'any : a small Tortoise. 

Capt. Kdwani tKtth Begt,—Tuille Scale 
and ihiee Kg^s of ditto; some specimens of Lava, 

. fiom the Island of Aseensioii; four Lagaics 
I'Oni ihe of Good Ifope, used b> the 

I’u^hmeu. 

Dr Vif’illi.'ni Lenipricjo, Deputy Inspecfoi- 
tonri.dof Ho^pitaL-—One Baddle, two Spears, 
*‘n»* Club, «mo W.iddy, and two Airowstroin the 
l‘'idi»re Isl tiids; one Spear and one Waddy of the 
Na(i>es ol Van Diemen’s Lind. The followin" is 
all rxli.ict from a l^Mttr wliicli acconipaineel ilu* 
ibove,—‘'The last Speai,or Waddy, my nephew 
I'fateflhchinisell'tookruitofthe hackof n free white 
man, who was Ijing on his f.ice quite dead In 
Ms own ininti.dd, liuntn; tiie late operation 
a‘j;aimt these blacks, lie fnither says, you wUl 
he sni'pnsed at its simple and rude mamdactute, 
hut \ 0 K wouldabe still more so were you to sec 
with wiiai aniaKitiu foioe and preciMon the natives 
ihfOM It.*' 

Oomuiander J. Jl. HoleUi, tt.N.—One laiqjc 
«asi- conuiining Specimens of Cloth, Wearing 
Apparel, Bows and Ansiws, and vhiious cniioM* 
(Its iroin tile Kastcin and Western Coasts of 
Vitiea; one ditto, with curiosiiies troin Fernando 
1*0, and other phiccK of IVestcrn Atiica; one 
sMiall ihifo, with Geological Siwciuiens c'diected 
ehielly in Easleifi .'i«d Western Africa; one Pair 
ol Jaige Horns; one Drum; seven Spears (iron 
licadb); one Baltic Vxe (iron head). 

Majoi-Gen. Nesbitt.—The White Ants' City, 
taken from Uie loiindation of (he Goveiunieut 
llou&e at Mon Pfaisir, at the Mauiitius, and 
brought to Knglaiid by the General, 1804. 

East India Company's Military* 
Seminary.—T he half-yearly exami¬ 
nation tif yie Cadets was held at Ad- 
discombe, on* Thursday the 14th of 
dune, io presence of John G. Raven-,, 
shiiw. Esq. thq Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, and a deputation of 
Directors, consisting OfHon, II. Lind- 
i^ay, John Thornhill, Esq., John Loch, 
Ksq., Colonel Baillie, ; and amongst 
the illstin^niislifd gentlemen and^offi¬ 


cers agsembled to if itneasit, wenotioed 
the Right Rev. the Bishop of Calcutta, 
Major-Gen. Sir John Malcolm, M.P* 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Georg© IValker, and 
Gen. MUlar; Colonel^^asley, Cooper, 
Sutherland ; Sir Henry Willoek, Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, Major Stewart, and 
several other oflScers from India. 

Thirty-six Cadets were brought for¬ 
ward for examination. 

The public examiner (Colonel Sir 
Alexander Dickson, of the Royal 
Artillery,) led these candidates for 
commissions through the course of 
Practical Mathematics, bo ably ar¬ 
ranged by the late Dr. Hutton; be¬ 
ginning with Arithmetic and Algebra, 
followed by demonstrations of the 
leading problems in Geometry, Pkne 
Trigonometry, Heights aiul Distances, 
Mensuration of Planes and Solids, 
Conic Sections, in Mechanics, Statics, 
Dynamics, C^ollUion of Bodies, Laws 
of (Jravity, Projectiles^ &c. In Hy¬ 
drostatics, ITydrauIic^s, Pneumatics; 
in the doctrine of Fluxions, the direct 
and inverse methods of fluxions, of 
Maxima and Minima. Also in Sphe¬ 
rical Trigonometry and the resolution 
of Spherical Triangles. 

Amongst a class of thirty-six there 
are, of course, few mathematical minds, 
but they stood forth prominently in 
the persons of IMessrs. VV^cstern, Ouch- 
terlony, Butice, Splttti, Allardyce, and 
Curtis. 

The examination in tlie Asiatic lan¬ 
guages was conducted by that distin¬ 
guished Oriental scholar Dr. IFilkins. 
^Mr. Ouchterlony displayed the most 
general knowledge, although Mr, 
Curtis may be considered a better 
reader and possessing a superior pro¬ 
nunciation : both, however, have ac¬ 
quired a full measure of information 
here. Mr. Bunce’s specimens of Per¬ 
sian wTifing were greatly adipired by 
the Directors and other distinguished 
visitors. 

Sir Alexander Dickson then resumed 
his place as examiner in Fortification, 
in which he confined his questions to 
, the leading features of modern defen¬ 
sive works us arrfyiged by the cele** 
hrated Vauban, the improvements on 
his systems, and on the present beau- 
•tiful and coverej^ mode of attack (per¬ 
fected by the same niiUtary genius) 
and its allpowerfnl effects. The course 
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of field-foi^ificatlon is ali^^ple* clea^^ 
and comprehensive; and in all this 
department^ which is in^resiing 
and attractive to youths the students 
showed their dlual abUit]^- The plans 
and sections of the various systems, 
executed by the Cadets during the 
term, and lying for inspection in the 
hall, are most creditable illustrations 
of their knowledge of the art of attack 
and defence. 

Drawings of guns, mortars, and 
howitzers, with their carriages were 
exhibited, executed both with the 
brush and with the pen, in a very 
handsome manner; — although the 
models (especially of the carria^s) 
from which these drawings are t^en 
are nearly obsolete. 

Surveys of ground in the neighbour¬ 
hood, laid clown in the usual scientific 
way with the theodolite and chain; 
and also in the more expeditious man¬ 
ner with thecsketching compass and 
the eye, were shown us specimens of 
their acquirements in this department, 
which, in a country like India, where 
such immense tfacts of space remain 
to be surveyed, will when followed 
out ably into practice, prove an in¬ 
valuable knowledge not only to the 
public service but to the individuals 
possessing it. To survey correctly and 
elegantly requires constant practice, 
founded on solid science, and, there¬ 
fore, like most other scieJices, emi¬ 
nence in it is attained only by a few. 

A very bold plan of the island of St. 
Helena (from tne bandsomd model of 
it;8t Addiscombe) shows in bow inas-< 
terly a mann^ the executor of it. 
Gentleman Cadet Conran, handles his 
brush. And there was an equally 
meritorioufrplan of Tarragona (copied 
from the atlas of Mareschal Suchet's 
Memoirs) in pen-work, by G(etitleman 
' Cadet Crawford. 

As in the military drawing depart¬ 
ment two styles are followed; so in < 
the Civil, or Landscape Department, 
we olfeCTved a beautiful Fielding^ 
water-colour style ,* and likewise a 
masterly ^pia» Indian-ink and reed-« 
pen 1^^ in eaoh.ef which there were 
most,Editable exhibitions, promising 
(as ife Addiscombe drawings, have 
doae.ibr year8) ‘a mb fae^t 
pub^ from the grand aeeneiy of ouf 


Asiatic possessions. Amongst the for¬ 
mer Mr. Conran and Mr. Bunce stand 
conspifciioud, more than fulfilling, in 
their beautiful representations of Kn- 
nerdale Lake and Trajan's Arch, «11 
that we noticed of their powers at the 
last examination in Dec. 1831. Mr. 
Bunce's Trajan's Arch at Home con¬ 
tains an immensity of finely-executed 
work, with the perspective well kept 
lip both in lines and colour. Mr. 
Brooke's W'yburn-W'ater is a clear, 
doep-toned, and carefully w*orkcd 
drawing, the siimmer^s shower on the 
hills and lake being very natural. 
Addisconibe-house from the west, with 
its magnificent trees, has been hand¬ 
somely done by Mr. Oucliterlony; aud 
other interesting specimens by Messrs. 
Conran, John Tombs and Kaye, &.c. 
our narrow limits restrict us from 
dwelling on. 

When the examination in the fore¬ 
going brandies was finislied, and the 
report of the Lieut.-Gt*vt.n'iior and 
Public Examiner read, with regard to 
the general conduct, diligence, and 
progress of the Cadets, the follow'ing 
gentlemen received atipointments: 

■ William Bunce, Jolm Ourhterlony, 
William Wester, Henry Allardyce, 
and Charles Spitta, to the Engineers. 
—John Curtis, Richard Little, Henry 
Conran, Alexander Hliwkins, and 
Henry Tyler, to the Artillery-—Geo. 
Bell, Andrew Crawford, Arthur 
Brooke, William Snow, James Inues, 
Robert Gardner, John Turner, Fre¬ 
derick Adams, John Forluis, Frederick 
Gabb, Archibald Macdonald, George 
Parker, William Jenkins, Charles 
Ricliards, William Cotton, Claud trby, 
George Davidson, Henry Barr,C]iarles 
Mellersh, Stamford 4'ullocb, Arthur 
Wyndham, William Middleton, Chas. 
Mann, Henry Willoughby, W. ('. 
Western, .and Thomas Mitchell, to 
the Infantry. 

The usual liberal and handsome 
prizes were afterwards presented to 
such as distinguished themselves dur¬ 
ing the term for good conduct aud 
proj^ss in study. The Chairman, 
J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq. then addi'ossed 
Ihe whole institution on the vast im¬ 
portance of 1 moral and gentlermanlike 
€Hnulaet,withoat which their seiien- 
tifio aequirementa were of no avail; 
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atitl adverted to that nart of the 
Report made by Colonel Houstoim, 
C.U. the Lieutenant-Governor, which 
stated the injury that had arisen from 
the mistaken indulgence of those 
parents and guardians who had granted 
undue supplies of money to the Cadets 
contrary to the estahlished rules of 
the Institution, ’ The Chainnan closed 
his remarks with an impressive exlmr- 
tation to those about proceeding to 
India to treat the natives with kind¬ 
ness and affection. The day was 
closed with the usual military review 
and salute. 

(’oMMUTATION SYSTEM.— Tl OVdcr 
to show tlie abuses of the plan for 
commuting the pensions of soldiers, 
and to exhibit the opinions entertain¬ 
ed by our countrymen of the injurious 
effects of a system so perverted both 
upon tlio soldier and the country, wo 
(piole the following just and ])ractical 
remarks from Felix Farley's Bristol 
dotiriial, a Provincial paper of high 
and deserved reputation. 

CauHofi to Chelsea Pensio-aers and 
Vorish OJ/lcers, —Wo deem it a duty to 
cal] the attention of the public, and espe¬ 
cially of tiie in:igiatraoy uml parochial 
authorities, to ilie operation of a system 
recently iiursuod by the War-Olfice, by 
M’hich, undcj tlie pretence of economy, the 
veteran soidjer is too often deprived of his 
u'cll-earned pension, and ‘ made charge¬ 
able* for a miserable support upon the 
parish rate. In the year ItCiO, it was 
ascertained that in many cases the soldier 
who had been pensioned at a romparu- 
tively early age, and for some trilling dis-# 
ability, '.vas anxious to (xmvert his annuity 
into capital, aiLd to commute his peiusion 
for a certain sum, with whicli he might 
advantageously .emigrate to the colonies 
as a civil settler. It was, we admit, on 
all atMiounts desirable both for the indi¬ 
vidual and the public,that a discretionary 
power of effecting this commutation should 
he vested-in the Secretary at War; ainj 
tlie Right Hon. and (hdlant Oflicor who 
then ]iresided in |:hat department (acting 
upon this (frmviction), procured under an 
Act of Parliament such a power fpr him¬ 
self find his sticcessors.' But it never wa^* 
used'by Sir Henry H^trdinge at alt'; ai)d 
as it never was intended to have been 
used without the most- careful comidera-^. 
tion^ofeach particular case as it pi<6Mnted ’ 
itself, witliout a medical ozaminatiott of 


the bodily powers of the individual seek¬ 
ing to comnutte, and without a certlfica^ 
from the minister or some parochial offi¬ 
cer hs to their concurrience in each c^ase 
proposed for cOrnTtUitation, the most satis¬ 
factory eonseqiiences wotfld have resulted, 
if the judicious course laid down during 
the Wellington administration had been 
steadily pursued* When, however, it 
became the policy of Uie present Govern¬ 
ment to show a parliamentary saving 
under tlie head of ^ the Non-Effective 
Army,’ a circular memorandum most 
unceremoniously superseded the old regu¬ 
lation under the King*8 Sign Manum 
the market was thrown open with unques¬ 
tioning indifference to all comers of all 
ages; and the thoughtless veteran, in a 
moment of temporary dilliculty or habi¬ 
tual improvidence, was encouraged to 
bargain away the reward of his blood and 
services witK a c*>ld and oalctilating func¬ 
tionary, who in better times would have 
been the old soldier’s guardian and protec¬ 
tor. No sufficient inquiries appear to have 
been ma4le, as to the physical abilities of 
those who were induced to undertake the 
task of clearing for themselves a Lome in 
the American wilderness ; and still less 
were any questions asked us to their moral 
habits, their thrift, their industry, their 
sobriety, ^ in sliort, their aptitude to 
inaiutaiii themselves and prosper under 
their commutation. Some pining in 
atrophy, some mutilated by the loss of 
limb—others in the extremity of old age 
—700 above CO years old ;—some under 
the impulse of continued dissipation,* 
others without the cognmnee or consent 
of their wives, connexions, or parishes, 
were allowed at once to commute their 
wiiole hopes of future support for a small 
sum of money in hand, for a sti]>iUated 
payment of their passage to the Canadas 
or New Holland, and the small remnant 
of the barter when tliey should arrive in 
those Colonies, but for which (as it is 
easy to apprehend) a large proportion of 
them never even embarked ! * Whilst we 
write this, upwards of 2000 men have 
been thus admitted to sell their pensions 
to the Government for two, three, or 


♦ He had always stated that no person 
should be allowed to commute his pension 
with a view to settle in'Canada, after he 
was 45 years of age,'for after that age the 
man was not fit for^he undertaking ; yet 
* heTotind^ Uiat theA were 700 men above 
50 years of age, 100 above 60 years, seven 
above 70 years, and one above 80 years, 
•who had been so* allowed to* commute 
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fouf ,yeai:»T^uiicb^--T«ui4 Qi this num* 

woa^l# 

mpral caus^^ to take the 
P9^sa^eat/o^ A«ve |NU</)*are 

(^w ULji state of /lestitatiQUyf^in If^axid 
^a.^ ScoUaud dodlbed to the utiooftt seve** 
pty 0 / unxelicved e^aat^ aj^d in England 
4f^iviiig A miserable , support from the 
parochial asses/nnentf to which the charge 
ostfiaaibly saved in the ParliamenUry 
grout is reality transferred ;-^aud as 
every pension under Mr. Sturges Bourne’s 
act could be claimed by the parish, in 
case the pensioner or his family becapie 
chprg^ahlc; this reckless sale uC pensions 
is in fstct a fraud upon the parishes^ as 
they can no longer claim that remvmera- 
tiuu which hae been so improvidently and 
unjustly sold to the War-ofhce* This is 
a gross abuse, which must be exposed 
and corrected ,-*-aud the public must be 
tauglit to feel the impolicy aiid cruelty 
of this plausible but discreditable retrench- 
meiiC. Old odicerB in retiremeut—the 

paroclual clergy — the overseer of the 
poor—under whpse eyes these observa¬ 
tions may falh will, we are sure, see the 
propriety of watching over the interests 
of their neighbours, who may now be in 
the enjoyipent of military pensions;— 
tliey will guide their improvidence, and 
caution them against a traffic in which 
the contracting parties are so unfairly 
matched—they will awaken their ieelin^ 
of iudepeudeuce, and point out to them 
the degradation of ^ begging (it ihc town's 
e^dfor life^ and of a stiualid old age, em- 
Ottered by theremembrance of an honour- 
able provision unworthily bm'tered away. 
If la spite of these warnings, the dis¬ 
graceful traffic should still continue—if 
uudeteiTcd by the Pailiamentary expo¬ 
sure of the ^d of April, the ISecretary* 
at*War should persevere in the cruel 
fallacy of his predecessor, petitions must 
be addressed to the House of Commons 
by the parishes, and to the Crown in 
behidf of its old and abandoned servants. 
Our gracunis Sovereign must be appealed 
tOji as a last resort, in aid of tho^e bum¬ 
ble, meritorious, but misguideil veterans, 
(amounting in number to 90,000 men,) 
whom bia Majesty so thoroughly esteems, 
bnti whom biS jUinisters are willing to 


iheir pensioiSi. Dhe Ch>irammeat had, 
besides, is many jituthnoes, been the 
xiaeanaolC'-ooca8ionkig*'to these men the 
loss ^Mheir passage, ¥^whi€h they for- 
feited^pTerent sums of mon^ and were 
conseouciotly mxcb> redured*^ ^ //. 

ifoedM^'a Sfpeeoh, A^rih 


sagridee to partVlidinMsto and meb-popu. 
Iar4r;^ 

PRXeBKT fiTATB M BRAZIL.—Wo 
have beefi favoured a &iend with the 
sight of a private letter from lUo Ja- 
neit*o, dated the SOth of April, from 
which we e?ctract the following 

This country* is in a most unset¬ 
tled state, since the departure of Hon 
Pedro, an event which it was sup]K>Hed 
at the time would have been the 
means of restoring tranquillity, has 
had quite the contrary effiect. 

The want of a head (bad as ll 
was) has been severely felt, and the 
Government, through fear, have dis¬ 
banded all the regulars, and garrison 
ed the city with citizen soldiers. The 
consequence has been, that the dib- 
banded troops have formed tbemselves 
into guerilla parties all round the 
town^ and it is now more like Algiwis. 

than an imperial city. The day we 
arrived, Ilis Majesty’s ship AV^i^pite 
was dear for fight, ono of the ]jrin4‘i- 
palfoitb in the harbour having been 
seized by a party of the-^c brigand^, 
and threatened dostnretion to all 
around; but when they came to the 
svratchy and saw the broadside "of a 
British line-of-battlc-aliip, they sur¬ 
rendered, and 1 saw them marched off 
to jail. But a few nights ago, we luid 
a terrible skirmish near to'^ our house, 
which put us all into a mortal fright, 
particularly myself, for 1 cpuld neither 
fight or run. A party of artillery and 
cavalry came near the city, and made 
a rebellious proclamation, expecting 
,most of the folks would join them, in¬ 
stead of which, they were attiicked, 
a hot action ensued, which ended 
ia the total defeat of the rebels, with 
the capture of two guws I say with 
Mercutio, a plague on both your 
houses.'^ 1 came here for peace and 
quiet, and get half-scared out of my 
wits, and as*a consoling sight for u 
ECrvous and sick man next morning, 
the mangled dead were paraded through 
the streets. By tjie by*, not »^bad hint; 
if those bloody-nupded folks, so fond 
ef war,‘rat a distance,) saw one of tlie 
cart-Ipads 1 did, it would be a sickener 
* id his valour; it.made my bones ache. 
W© are in hourly expectation of anb- 
*ihftr attack, but, thank God, the walls 
< of our house ai’e imnnon-ball probf'* 
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ABiJTRACnf OF FARLfAMBNTARY 
PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE NAVY AND ARMY. 
HoirsE OP Commons, March 28, 
Amy ^A'rimrt/^fi.—Siryohn 'Cam Hob- 
liotise [Stated, that he i*elt it necessary to 
inform the House why these estimates 
were not prodiu^l at an earlier period. 
When he came imo office, the wish of the 
Government was to effect as ^eat a dimi- 
iiutiou as possible in the military expen¬ 
diture, more es^iecially with reference to 
liic land forces of tlie country. They 
wore anxious to reduce, as far as it cbuld 
done w'ith propriety, the enormous ex¬ 
pense ivliich tl^elr military establisjunent 
created. This ret^uiml lon^ aud laltori- 
oils Juvestigation; uud it was found, after 
II (hie examination of the subject, that a 
siveeping reduction of that force, so far 
jVoin proving servicealile to tlie couritiy, 
might hi the end, as had been the case iu 
Ninnei* times, ahs»)luUdy lead to an in¬ 
crease i>f the military expenditure. This 
lu'ing the case, of 00111*86 it was not to be 
cxptH'.ted that tlie same, or any thing-like 
tlie same, reduction of expense that luul 
taken place iu other hranches or the pub¬ 
lic soj vice would occur iu tlie military 
department. It would appear, however, 
that Government had been enabled to 
lULtke certain reductions. These he would 
state scnafvn* In the vote for the laud 
foi-ocs, exclusive of India, there was an 
smreaje ofin round nuinliers, 

< )u tJie staff, exclusive of India, there was 
a decrease <>f 7217^ On the items lor 
public departments there Nvas a decrease 
of 8821.; on medicines, there was a de¬ 
crease of 428f.; on garrisons, tliere was a 
decrease of UJ4/.; on the Royal Military 
Gollego, there was a decrease of 2888/. p 
<m the Royal Military Asylum, there was 
a decrease of 2488/. ; on the Irish List, 
there was a very large decrease, namely, 
88,105/. on account of the volunteer corps. 
On the next vote, for regiments serving 
iu the East India Company's territories, 
thei'e was a decrease of 8220/. Let tliese 
items be added together^ aiu]l deduct fmm 
tliom 18,025/. the amount of increase op 
the effective service, and the result would 
he a reduction of,8(J,238/. With respect 
to the' no/i-ellfective branch, the account 
was equally satisfactory. \tn consequence 
of arrangements made Wfore ^ecMrrie into 
odice, the following reductidus had be^n 
effected I*—Array pay of genei’^ officers,' 
10,€09/# p. full-pay for ..retired office^, 
58U0/. ^ hfdf-^pny and military uliouttitces,' 
-M,3W0/ ^ allowances to retireil officers of 


militia, Ac. 839f.lw1d0w4^ {tensiemR,' 
eoniptosidnateAHid,''d978I. * su]Ai4Ar 
iraatioft allowttffoesj OOQO^ Thbr<e was 

an inOfease hi the charge foi* the in anti 
out pensioners of Ehel^a AikI Kilraatn- 
ham. The general resmt,’therefore, was 
a saving of 13A,800/. in the whV which ho 
had erideavonred to explain. The charge 
for the effective army services for the year 
was 3 , 579 , 373 /;; for the non-effective 
army services, 2,734,952/.; making a to¬ 
tal of 8,314,325/. He would now point 
out the difference between the vote for 
the land foi'ce in 1831 and in 1'832. The 
total force of all ranks in 1831, was 100,048 
men; in 1832, 109,193 mCn; being: an 
increase of 150 men. In the force em¬ 
ployed in the colonies there was an in¬ 
crease of men; making a total in¬ 
crease of 982 men. The army was now 
within 1338 men of its full establishment. 
It was, he knew, the ojjinhm of many 
gentlemen, that the mode of keeping up 
the army by recruiting, and the system 

on which reserve companies were' con¬ 
ducted for the purposet of supplying the 
service abroad, might be beneficially alter¬ 
ed. That IV us a large question, ami lie 
had ui>plied himself to it with all tlie 
power which he was capable of exerting. 
It was, however, in his mind a very 
doubtful point; and, considering the situ¬ 
ation of the country, and the prosout cir- 
cunistaucea of Europe, the existing sys¬ 
tem appeared to him to be the most 
ealde for preserving the forces In a slate 
of efficiency, and, even in an economical 
view, it presented many adv'antages. He 
hoped, Jtowever, that the question would 
not be introduced Incidenudly on the 
prc»sent occasion. Whenever it was 

brought forward substantively, lid sliould 
be ready to go into it folly. He should 
now state the difference of tlie charge 
for 1831 and 1832. The charge for 
the land forces in 1831 wan 3,152,154/. 
the estimate for 1832 is 3.179)779/. being 
an increase on the land foi'ces alone of 
18,925/. Hut in the miscellaneous de- 
partmeiit there was a decrease, as eonir 
pared with 1831, of 32,532/. The !li. 
crease had been chiefly civused by the re¬ 
turn of a regiment from India, with a 
charge for a whole year, and of two other 
regiments, with a charge for half a year. 
The Right Hon. Baronet - condad^ 
moving^ “ that 89,478 men, exclnsiv^Vf 
the regiments emjffoyed in the 'Eiisi In¬ 
dies, be ^ grafted Tor th« l<ind service of 
Hie Mtyosty-*' ' 'h , 

Parnell^hiui heard ‘great 
’ diaappointmignt," Kid some degi^e iff 
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nishment, tke %pa^ reducition which was 
proposed in thm estimades. Iltf had 
supposed that more use would have been 
xnado of the preparations which he bad, 
while in oiHco, considered it to be his 
duty to make with reference to the army 
estimates for this year. As he had 
tdways spoken his opinions plainly on the 
subject of finnnoe, he thought it ^vas ne¬ 
cessary to give the House some informa¬ 
tion with respect to the course which he 
meant to have pursued had he remained 
in othce. He took the office which he 
had recently held rather to put his own 
opimous to the test than to iorm new 
ones. Being aware of the inconvenience 
which was pTO(luce<l by delaying the esti¬ 
mates, he stated his opinion on the sub¬ 
ject to the noble Hord (Altliorp) so early 
as October last; ami on the Dth Decem¬ 
ber, he laid before lum^an abstract of 
what he conceived the army estimates 
ought to be. Tlie rflcct of the j>lnn laid 
down in tliat abstract would have been to 
gave the country, annuiiHy ; and 

that, too, without diminishing the nume¬ 
rical amount of the army, or subtracting 
from its emoluments. The general heads, 
under which lie was of opinion that the 
savings which ho suggested might l)e 
effecUHi, were the following:—In tlie tlrst 
instance, l/y bringing back the land forces 
to the number to which thiy amo^inted 
at the period of the present Administra¬ 
tion coining into office,—namely, to the 
nmnlier at which they were left by the 
Duke of Wellington,—a considerable re¬ 
duction would l^ elFected. Secondly, he 
was of opinion that the expense of the 
Waggon Train was one that might be 
got rid of. Ho thought that, in the next 
^ace, a consideralde reduction might be 
made with respect to the ex])ense of the 
reoniitiug department* Under the head 
of the mess allowances, he also thought 
that some saving miglit bo mode in this 
way. An allowance had been granted 
some years ago under that head, on ac¬ 
count of the duty on wine, and as the 
CAhse had now ceased, he thought that 
the allowance in question should also 
cease. It afipeared to him also, that us 
regarded the expense of the table for oiB- 
cers at Jalnes*s, a saving of 350<>^ 
be in that instance by 

plmaitg it oa the same footing with a 
similar table 4ft Dublin OasUe; which, 
upon ^nquiry^ he undSi^tood was exceed¬ 
ingly )|fi 9 ^ved» As to Hie riding esta- 
bli(dimei%he was of opinion' that it might 
be got tid of aJtogether. t^rhe'neort mMe- 
lial aviucHim which had suggested. 


was under the head ^ the public depart¬ 
ments connected with the army. Look¬ 
ing at the amount of the estimate, 211,000/. 
u year, for the Horse* Guards, it appeared 
to him that u great saving, as well as 
mucli more punctuality, miglit be effected 
in that dqiartment. It appeared to him, 
further, that if the system of army extra- 
ordinaries was got rid oi', we could then 
get rid of the comptrollerediips ot' army 
accounts, and tlio minor branches of that 
office. He also thought that the Medic^il 
Board might be reduced, and that the 
Military College should be coniiiied to 
mere instruction. Looking at the ex¬ 
pense which was incurred for Chelsea 
Hospit^il, and taking into consideration 
the duties performed there, he could not 
shut bis eyes to what tOok place in that 
establisliinent. What was his plan as 
regai*ded that portion of the public expen¬ 
diture? He was for transferring the du-. 
ties of that oKtabliKhmeiU, so fur as re¬ 
garded the payment of out-pensioner», to 
a place where tlieynouhl be better per¬ 
formed,—namely to the A\hir-office; and 
he was for getting rid of the whole esta¬ 
blishment, as regarded in-pensloners. He 
could prove to the satisfaction of the 
House, that it whs very difficult to get 
pensioners to go in there, and that a great 
needless exjifnse was incurred in the 
maintenance of that part of the establish- 
inent. He was also of o])inion that tlu^ 
present plan of clothing tlie army was 
one that hbould be changed, end in tliat 
Instance, too, he could show that a con¬ 
siderable saving might bo made to the 
public. Tliere was not one of the conclu¬ 
sions to wluch he had come that he could 
not produce proofs in writing of their 
correctness; and he w'as equally certain 
chat he sliould be able to establish, upon 
fully intelligible grounds, the value and 
propriety of the suggestions which he had 
made on this subject to His Majesty’s 
Government. He was t4ioroughIy con¬ 
vinced that he should be periVctly able to 
defend every reduction which he had pro¬ 
posed. He begged to observe, tliatJihnost 
• all the ziona'ffectivc charges for the last 
Ijpw years had been more or leas increaai^d. 
The pay of the soldier was increased in 
and he admitted, that it was in¬ 
creased with reason then; but*one great 
reafion for that increase—to wit, the 
Siauge in the currency —hiid censed to 
e^ist. He'protested against the-system 
' of dividing the army estimatas into four 
di^isiatis, bnd contended that great sim- 
*^fication axKd ft laving of. expense’miglit 
' he eftfiected by consoiideting them. He 
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had made this fttatement on this ooca- 
Kioa with no hostile intention towards 
His Majesty's Ministers^he had made it 
iu order to show) that while in office he 
}ia(l not departed from the pj'inciples which 
lie fonuerly professed, and he confessed 
that he felt some disappointment at not 
being able to carry into effect that which 
he ardently wisiied to do^namely, tlie 
presenting the army estimates to the 
House arranged in the shape he had jnst 
mentioned. He had an impression when 
he laid a draught of those estimates in 
tliat shape before his in^ble friend, that 
he should not bo supported iu tliu way 
that he thought ite ought to be supported 
by His ftlajesty’s (Tovenunent ou the 
subject, and he was sure his no)>le friend 
M'otilfl bear hint out in the statement 
which lie (Sir H. Ihirnoll) then inaile to 
him,—that he would not continue to hold 
, ohice unless lie was supported, as he eoii- 
reived lie ought to bo by the Onvernmerit, 

in carrying into effect the pioposed re¬ 
ductions. 

Lord Altliorp said, that what had been 
just stated by bis Kiglit Hon. friend ren¬ 
dered it necessary lor him to snldress a 
few words to the Coumnttee. His Right 
lion, friend had said, that when he came 
into office, it was to carry into effect 
those views which he enrtirtaiiied while 
out <»f oHiaj; hut his Right Hon. friend 
would do him (Lord Althorp) the justice 
to say, that ho (Lord Althorp) told him 
at the tim(^^ tliat with regard to whatever 
views he woulti satisfy him were oorn'Ct 
ones, ho should have his (Lord AUhorp’s) 
support. It was true that his Right lion, 
friend put a rough—a very rough—state¬ 
ment of the reductions which he proposed 
into his (Lord Althorp’s) hands, in Octo- 
lier lust; but the Cominittee must se#, 
that a subject which involved a great 
change in the military system of the 
country, was one tlnit reipiired very 
deep and serir/.is consideration. Haviitg 
the rough statement before him, without 
the explanntionH, it was impossible for 
him, in the absence of his Right Hon. 
friend, to see how far they could be car¬ 
ried into practii’ul effect. He was su.**e 
that the Committee would agree with liim 
in thinking thui his Right Hon. friend 
near hini had a right, considering the 
short time he,was in the uffice^to claim 
some indulgence in brini ng forward those 
estimates on this occasion. He was 
to admit tliat in many of the prinoiples* 
which had been atated by his Right Hon. 
friend oppoaite, he coincided ^ hot unless 
they were worked-out into s'^iactieal* 
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form^ it would be inaposAble for him to 
concur in their application. Unless a 
considerable change was made in the sys¬ 
tem of the Commander-in-Chjef's office^ 
it would be impossible ^to effect many of 
the Inductions which his Right Hon. 
friend proposed; and it would reijuire a 
great deal of time to discuss the subject, 
and a great deal of labour to carry his 
views into effect. With regard to the 
system of clothing the army, it, was true 
that his Right Hon. friend had stated to 
him, a plan founded upon cnlculations, 
which went to show that a great reduo* 
tion might he made in tluir. particular; but 
on his (Lord Althorp’s) making imtuiry 
amongst other persons possessed of a 
knowledge of the subject, he found that 
their ejaculations were directly the re¬ 
verse of those of his Right Hon. friend— 
that is to say, that tlioy tended to prove 
that instead of a saving, a small addi¬ 
tional exi»ense would arise from the adop¬ 
tion of liis plan. Under such circum- 
stiuices, it did ajipetu* to him tliat a great 
deal of time and delibcf.ttion w(Uild lie re¬ 
quired to decide whether, in the sugges¬ 
tions which he bad made, his Right Hon. 
friend was right or wremg. His Right 
Hon. fnend had stated that the Waggon 
Train might be reduced, and he was dis¬ 
posed to agree with him on tluit point; 
but iKirsous ci>averaant with the discipline 
of the army entertained a totally different 
opinion, and maintained tliat it waa al> 80 - 
lutely necessary to preserve it, in order to 
keep up the efficiency of the army. He 
doubted very much that his Right Hon. 
friend would ever have been able to re¬ 
duce to t>»e amount of 60b,00(>/. as he Imd 
sUttxl, coDsiKtoiuIy with the due mninte- 
nance of the efficiency of the military 
force of the country. He doubted much, 
too, that his Right Hon. friend would 
have been able to have effected, as he 
staled, a reduction of 2211,000/. in the 
present year. The reduction made in the 
presei't estimates, with regard to the Mi¬ 
litary College, was a considerable one, and 
it was determined that this establishmottt 
should pwvide hereafter for its own ex¬ 
penses. As to a reifuction of the army, 
he begged to say, that considering tJie 
general circumstances of tliiscoiiiurv, and 
of tlte world at the time, though h'e and 
his honourable colleagues had entertained 
an anxious hope up to the latest peHoil, 
that they could propose Riu:h a reduction 
in the land forces, they did not think 
they should be justified in* proposing su^ 
a.reduotion at« Ihe present moment. That 
reduction depended in s grtmt degree on 
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the confidetlceVKtth' the Hmiso was in- 
clfni'd to tke mponsiWe mfnistcira 

of*'the who must take itito cUnsi- 

derAtion Whether the amount of forces 
kept in ^xfstent;p was absolutely neces¬ 
sary or not. Now, looking' at all the cir- 
Oiltlistances of the country at the present 
moment, he did not think that His Ma- 
jfedfys Government would bo justified in 
jrt'opOsing in the present year a large 
reduction of the military force of the 
country. 

ColonOl Davies did not mean to object 
to the vote propose on this occasion, and 
he dmibted that the Right Hon. Baronet 
Would have been able to ellect reductions 
to the amount of ti00,000/. as he had 
sd;atcd ;M)Ut,*af the same time, he could 
not avoid expressing his surprise that his 
ntihio friend opposite, who was a member 
of the finance committee, and had voted 
there for every one of those reductions, 
should he So hmg a time in making up 
hit. mind tO agree wfth the suggestions of 
his Right Hon. friend. All tnat he had 
heard' on this sifhject convinced him of 
the'absolute necessity Of liaving this .sub¬ 
ject brought under the consideration of a 
select committee. His Right Hon, friend 
had Staid tiist he would effect a reduction 
of fiOO,dOOi,’; Imt let them give him (Go- 
Idhrf Davies) a select committee, and lie 
wMild show that a reduction of a million 
additional might be made with r(^gard to 
expenses connected with the army. Jf 

ho sh<Aild be u»rtunkte enongh to have a 
seat in a retormed Parliament, the first 
thing'that he would do should be, to move 
the Upprtintment of such a committee as 
thkt which he now suggested. He must 
say, thai after the promises of the noble 
lohd hhd his Riglit Hon. friends opposite, 
he v^s^mneh disappointed in finding that 
they had not' redeemed their pledges as to 
reduction in those estimates. With re¬ 
gard to the' large military force employed 
in rrelartd; hO hoped that His Majesty’s 
Ootremment n^onlil lose no time in taking 
steps to tranqfiilKM that country, So as to 
pCLtan '^nd to the necessity of keeping up 
so lar^ a' force there. ^He wonld say 
that it tnitirsters wii$hed to maintdih a 
character for contuttency^ and if they had 
not fedt(^fther 'i&rodtten in office those 
pledges x!rlHjrhf(l^ had made out of office, 
tliey reduction in the 

miUtarV estiyWi'shTfaehts of the coUntry; 

Sir li. dbsoAred, that'hSs'nolite 

frionrt had spoleri of the State- 

mont he laid'before’ him iiy Octohei*, 
us a roiMiVmo ; bu^tlfis noWfrfri^dshould 
recidlijferflifilt Jm 'dlsb’laid hefiire' hliia at 


the same time, the official documents 
which had been prepared at the War- 
office. His (Sir H, Parnell’s) suggestion, 
as to the Military College, relat^ to the 
reduction of the military 

Lord Althorp said, that the statement 
which his Right Hon. friend laid Itefore 
him in the first instance was merely a 
rough one, and that he afterwards laid 
before hini a great mass of papers, which 
would require a great deal of ronsbiera- 
tion before they could possibly be put into 
such a state as tliat they might be iirought 
forward in the shape of estimateH. 

(lupt; Bolderu said, that the attack 
which had been made by the RigliS Hon. 
Member for the Queen’s cc^inty, was one 
of the most unfair that could be made 
upon the Right Hon. gelitleman opposite, 
the array, and the public. That Right 
Hon. Member was not jirepared, it would 
appear, to make good a single one of his 
statements while he was in office. In iiis, 
Oapt. Ro!(U’n»*s opinion, tlie btaterrient 
Avhich had been made that evening by the 
Right Hon. Secretary-at-M''ur, was a most 
fair, lucid, and luminous one. 

Sir H. Hardinge would take it upon 
him to assert, as a miliiary man, and as 
one wlio had filled the offices of Son-etary 
to the Ordnanc-e and Kecretary at-War, 
that had the** Right Hon. liuronet con¬ 
tinued in office, and perbov (U'od in his 
plans of reduction, the result Mould liave 
been most mischievous to our mihtdry 
efficiency- The Right Ilonqurable 
ronet relied too much on the mere 
arithmetical caloiiIationR of (dvil clOrk.s, 
for most of the subjects connected witli 
the office of Secretary-at-War could only 
be well investigated by persons M'Cil ac¬ 
quainted with military arrangemeuts :— 
tiich, for example, as the subject of mili¬ 
tary clothing, which he could assure civi¬ 
lians M^as much more intricate and im¬ 


portant than, at first sight, must appear 
to them. He would Ihj prepared to meet 
the Right Hon. Baronet whenever he 
brought forward his jdans and methmls 
substantively before the House. At pre- 
tent he would merely observe, that lie 
h^d heard with regret the noble ^^han- 
celior of the Rxcbc^er dec1dre;''^ith> ap- 
parent salisfhction, that itfter three years 
the publid would be put to no ekpense for 
theedim^tion of tho orphan sons ttf offi¬ 
cers (twenty) ’ at'the Militfiry College. 
Tljjs reiluction wbuld justly ocoasimi great 
MlssatiafftCtlnn tn^theamy, and.in a na^ 
tional point of vieW'wat-^highly lnjudi- 
^ioiHa The French^ with whose systetu 
*v)fpuUii$'ext)eiiditinuthe Right Htm. Ba. 
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7onet was just now so mucH enamoured, 
bestowed not Im.tliEhU fiOi* each per an- 
mull on their military youths i and even 
ill tlie United States not le)ys than from 
KM) to TiOO persons received a military 
education at West Point College, at the 
t'xjieubti of the State. Even on a question 
of pence, the reduction could not be great 
for educating the.twenty orphans hitherto 
educated at the Military College. He 
dilfered from the Right Hon. Baronet 
also .'IS to tlie policy of reducing the wag- 
goii-train establishment (at present only 
100 men for teaching) further. The es- 
tiiiiiiles tinted but 100 men for this coun¬ 
try, while in France 4,500 were employed 
in the same j^portaiU service. Tlie fact 
was, that Uie waggon-train would he ac¬ 
tually iiieOicieut em tlie hreakiog out of a 
war, without some training during peace, 
and for that pui‘po.se at least 100 men 
^were al>solutely necessary. The gallant 
otTioer concluded witli congratulating Sir 
d. JJohhouso on the piximise which his 
oificiai career—short as it was—held out 
(if reductions and improvements in the 
M'ar-oHice, without impairing the general 
ctUciency of the seiwice. 

Sir II. PariiHll hegged tlu* Right Hon. 
and gallant oilicer to hear in mind, that 
whilo he (Sir H, Parnell) conceived that 
there wa^ an interest, to whicii the merely 
army iuKu’est was secondary,—namely, 
tlie public interest (hear),—the gallant 
ojlicer, like most other military men, 
^eenl(*d to tlpnk there was no interest to 

l»e considered but tluit of the army. The 

« 

Serretary»at-Wur should yiituaUybe the 
tnisteo of the public, and as sucJ), u check 
upon the tendency of military men to ad- 
vaiK’O their own profession at the expense 
of the public. 

Mr. Hume regretted very much that* 
one so well acquainted with our Hnauciul 
arrangements, and so competent to make 
every reduction iii our public establish- 
inents not injrvious to their real eiK- 
eiency, as Sir H. Parnell, was not in 
oifice so as to afford ministers the aid of 
bis invaluable counsel. He was sure that 
if lie was, there would be a reduction in 
ihu mere effective force of \he army, by 
wbii'h’1^200,000^; woulffannilally be saved 
to thepublhs, and^that we should not have 
ho many lifeless Boards, and staff officers, 
and sinecures, and pensions, aaat preserft 
pressed upon the industry of the countryf 
lie was, contrary to Sir H. llardinge, i*^ 
joii^d that the establishment wliioh,undW 
the pretext pf educating twe^y <«pphaii 
sdim of'Offifiera,provided;n>ra'miUi{fty staff, * 
with an oVHicef at a salao’jr'.'Cf 1,00^. per • 


annum, bcsiides house itwd ^ cetcras,.was 
about tq be savcdn.tc the pubUc; and.ho 
hoped the day not far distant when 
wo'should hava one great cousoUdated 
military school, in which, the regular 
army, the Ordnance, an^,,tlie East India 
Company’s officers, would,receive a propo^* 
military education. The galhmt >ex^en 
cretary^at-Wor bad urged .expediency 
of our keeping up a waggon-traiu force }xx 
peace, on the example oi' France; luit tmit 
insular position precluded us from the 
necessities of Franco, who, besideK, from 
the force of circumatHnees, was compelled 
to maiiitaiu a war establishment in every 
branch of her service. The fact was, that 
war establishments during peace were 
doubly objectionable. They^in the.first 
instance, unaecessuj'ily increased the pub¬ 
lic burdens ; and, in the next, made the 
Ciovernment too ready to meddle with 
forc4J in matlerS of no national interest, 
as was the CJuse with iVIr. Canning's wiJd- 
goose-rliose expedition, in ld2G, to Pqrtu-. 
gal. Ministers would find much 
profilablo employment home, in lessen¬ 
ing the national burdens, and promoting 
tbu arts of peace. A pruning^kuife was 
much wanting in our overgrown pension 
and half-pay lists. Then there was the 
dead weight, now 2,fiU<hOOOh, though 
Lord Cnstlereagli, so fur bark as Jdid, 
declared fcliat it would annually die away, 
at the rate of 7i per cent, per aunum. 
Where was the necessity of our keeping 

up, in tliis seventceutJi year of peace, not 

less than 011,000 men, e.xclusive of artiU 
lery, navy, &c. being 0,000 men more 
tlian the amount when the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington was in office? Was it tho state 
of the cnuiitry, particularly of Ireland, 
that required such an immense military 
force ? M^ere there Jiot grievances to be 
remedied, whicli, if remedied, would ua 
longer roquire such a monstrous addition 
to [lublic bindcns ? Was,it not in fact,a 
truth that the better the administration 
of the (rovcrninent, the le^is was the aid 
of force required ? Let Ireland meet 
with fair play and even-handed justice^ 
and there would bn no occUyVon for qur 
keeping up there an .immense force^—^ 
a force wliidi would not, if even iucreoiied 
to 50,000 fighting men^ be suilicieiu t| 0 , 
perpetuate the abuse of its present mon¬ 
strous church establishment, should any 
Government be insane enough to make 
the attempt. Ho no ceosoa why Ire¬ 
land should not lib put the footing, 
of Scotland^ The reason > Scotland 
required;, oq a, miMtary fpreq was, 

that she had so complaints,ibr there 
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were no diffei^eiioes its to religion, and no 
struggle as tu predominance of parties. 
In the lest year there hud been In lilcot- 
laud only 2000 or 2600 men, garrisons in 
Edinburgh and Stirling, to keep up wliut 
might be necessaVy in case ot‘ an emer¬ 
gency. Then, Avi^ respect to the colo¬ 
nies, AA'liy should there be a greater 
force kept up in Canada and Nova sicutia, 
than the whole regular army of the Uni¬ 
ted States ; and why «hould we, with a 
fieot superior to that of the world, keep 
up garrisons in places we could relieve at 
any moment, and Avithout any interrup¬ 
tion ? Still, as ministers Avere engaged in 
endeavouring to carry into eifect a nieu’ 
sure which would defeat all attempts at 
extravagant expenditure, he would not 
move for any diminution of the force 
proposed. 

JVir. A. Baring said, that although he 
as little approved of ujwAis^expenditure 
as the member f4n* 31id<Uesex, lie was ne¬ 
vertheless of opinion, that the state of 
this country mptired that the military 
force ehould he **P number 

proposed. The L<mouralde gentleman 
then, with reference to the military col¬ 
leges, went into a comparison between 
this country and Americti and France, 
and concluded by saying that he saAv no 
extrav!^;an(« Avhatever in the estimates 
now proposed. 

Mr. Hunt contrasted the obserA'atimis 
of Sir John Hobhouse as Secretary-at- 
War, with those he had made as the 
enemy of standing armies, and said that 
he had received that morning resolutions 
entered into at Huddersficdd, declaring 
that the expense of clothing one soldier 
Avas as much as would supply eleven 
manufacturers. 

. Sir John C. Hobhouse felt, that al¬ 
though there could be no discredit to the 
Right Hon, member for the Queen's 
County in the course he had adopted, still 
it A\*as necessary for him to explain the 
ciredmatances in which he found liimself 
upon entering into tliu situation of Secre- 
tary-at-War. One might imagine, from 
the speech of the Right Hon. Baronet, 
that when he went out of office, ha left 
behind’ him a reg«^ plan of reduction,, 
which hn succesMKrhad nothing to do but 
to aet< u^n. iras undoubtedly true 
that the Ri^ Hon. Baronet did leave 
in tdie Wdr-Oi&ee a great mass of papers \ 
bnt' they oensiftted otvioose essays, table, 
and geuai*al calculations, and were in¬ 
tended to form, as he conceivedy an ex^ 
irema statement of Av3ha^ u^fder a differ¬ 
ent system, might be^oanied into 


There was not^ however, any specific 
proposition for the estimates of the pre¬ 
sent year. He had taken all the strongest 
points of the honourably gentleman's cal¬ 
culations into consideration, and effected 
a reduction in every one tA them, with 
the exception of that which had been the 
subject of some conversation in the course 
of that evening. With respect to the 
other matters to which'the Right ilon. 
Baronet had adrerted, they were' of so 
much importance, and required so niucli 
attentive consideration, that lie could 
hardly expect that a Secretary, avIui iiad 
not been more than tAVo moiitlia in office, 
could be prepared Avith any specific moa- 
Mire. In answer to the honourable niom- 
her for Middlesex, who had%>mplained of 
the amount of the dead Aveight and the 
military estahiishinent of the country, he 
AVouJd state, that neitlier the present Go¬ 
vernment nor the preceding administra¬ 
tion Avas to he blamed for the existence 
of the dead weiglit. It Avas now impos¬ 
sible to get entirely rid of it; but no op¬ 
portunity ought to bo lost of gradually 
re<hioiiig it. The amount of the military 
estuhlishment was a question of general 
]x)Htics. It depended on the state of our 
colonies, of Europe, and of this country; 
hut this he would say, that the (jovern- 
ment would not bo slow to propose reduc¬ 
tions whenever the condition of the coun¬ 
try would permit tiicrn. 

Sir H. Parnell observed that he had not 
left only loose and general cahmlations at 
the War-<')tti(>e, but a specific paper, head¬ 
ed “ An Atmtracfc or Statement sliowing 
the sums voted under the principal heads 
of the estimates of Iff.'il, and the reduo- 
tion proposed to be made in the estimates 
to be voted in 1832." This paper was 
^he result of eiglit months’ continual ap¬ 
plication, and exhibited Avhat might be 
done in the way of reducing the expendi¬ 
ture of the army* 

Mr. Hume stated that the half-pay list 
Avas so great, that evei'y method should 
1)6 adopt^ for the pur}K>se of reducing it. 
He thought that a certain proiiortion of 
oil frosb appointments ought to be taken 
from the ludf'pay list^ 

* 8ir J. C. Hobhouse said thut- this was 
a matter over which he bad no control. 

Mr. Hume said, thal that«was what 
he complained of. The Gomoikiider-in- 
Chief pbssessed all Uie power; and -the 
Secretary ..at-War Avas nothing more than 
a^clerk to register his decrees. ^ 

Lord AlUiorp could not agree in the 
• statement made by the bonotirable mem- 
r her for Middlesex. It was right that Uie 
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Cammander-in-Clilef should have the dis¬ 
cipline of the army under his manage^ 
ment, and that the Secretary-at-War 
sJiouid possess a control over the finances. 

Colonel Evans thought that the half¬ 
pay list should bo more reduced than it 
was. The liigher ranks of the army were 
filled uj) in a moat improt^r maimer; and 
it was a fact, tliat thirty or forty regi¬ 
ments were commaiuied by persons who 
had seen little or nothing of actual ser- 
rieu. He conceived that the command of 
a regiment should not he open to pur- 
cllHht*. 

jMr. C. \Fynii said, that it was impos¬ 
sible to efi'e('t any dimiiiutiou of the 

9 

charge f(»r the army, except by a reduc¬ 
tion of the nuTnhcr of men ; but when he 
h)oketi at the str^te of affairs abroad, as 
well as the situation of a portion of tho 
British empire, he felt that this was not 
a lime ft>r any reduction of the military 
Yorce. It was the duty of Aiinisters, and 
he hoped they would not Hindi from it, to 
employ a bUlHcient force to enable the law 
to be c-arried into execution in Irelanil. 

Capt» Holdero suggested, that a consi¬ 
derable saving might be effected by taking 
20,000 men from tiie dead weight, wliich 
at present amounted to 00 , 1^71 nicn, and 
sending them to garrison AJulta, Gibral¬ 
tar, New South Wales, and the Capo of 
Good Hope. These men might be ob¬ 
tained at ail ex]>ense of about 20/. per 

man, which would be a saving of 12/. |)er 

muu upon the present rate of payment. 

illr,* R. (Jordon said that tlie saving 
which his Right Hon. friend had becu 
able to effect amounted to only 14,000/. 
If tiib were the only saving which could 
be made out of on exjiendituro of 
4,1100,000/., he must conohule tiutt lie and 
tuber honourable members had been wast-^ 
iug their time tiuriug the last fifteen 
years iu endeavouring to force the Tory 
administration to nuiko reductions. 

Lord G. Bentiack said, that taking 
into consideratmu the events which had 
occurred at Bristol, Worcester, and else¬ 
where, and the present state of Jamaica, 
there was no reason to blame Miuistei'S 
for liuving made a reduction to the extent 
of only. 14,000/, Xt would not have beefi' 
a matter of aurpriiie if they had presented 
au increased estiihate. 

Colonel EvanS' sadd, that the plan of 
employing part of the dead weight in* 
garrisons, would, in the end,' prove to be 
no saving. 

Mr^ Hunt moved, as an amendment, 
that, the number of. men be reduced too 
81,000, which was the aHuHuat of the 


army wlien the Tory adiriuistration left 
office. 

The amendment was negatived, and 
thecQriginal motion agreed to. 

Sir J. Ci Hobhouse then nfoved that 
3,170,70fff* be granted for defraying the 
clmrge of the land forces for tho ensuing 
year. 

Mr. Hume asked whether the Govern¬ 
ment intended to get rid of the expense 
of the rcoruiting departmwt ? 

Lord Althorp said that the subject was 
under consideration. 

Aprii. 2. 

Muliny BiU,’~^Commiitaiion of Soldier** 
PeiMons —Joliu C. Holihouse moved 
the order of tlie day lor the House going 
into a Committee ou the Mutiny Bill. 

Sir Henry Ilardinge.—This is, 1 believe, 

the best opportunity that i can tiike, of 

jierfomdng \fluit 1 conceive to be a great 

public duty; und the importance of tho 

subject will, I trust, he my justification 

iu occupying, ior s(^me time, the attention 

of the House ; and whe^ I state that the 

subject relates to the interest of 00,000 

ohl soldiers of the army, and including 

the Ordnance pensions, to 91,000 soldiers, 

involving an expense to the public, which 

anniiallv exceeds one million and a half iu 
* 

money, 1 trust that tlie welfare of so large 
a proportion of the military community, 
and the financial importance of the subject, 
will be luy best excuse for the course 1 
ant alamt to take $ and if to tliese consi¬ 
derations be superadded the ]x»licy of 
taking care tliat it should be clearly ex¬ 
plained to the army that the iiiterest*i of 
its veteran soldiers are duly considered by 
Parliament, and tliat this House will be 
no party to any ariangement by which 
the fruits of a soldier's, arduous military 
liie are to he lust to liim, for the mex*e 
sake of economy, unless the soldier re¬ 
ceives a just c(p]iv’alent for his pension, 
then I trust that this discussion will have 
the effect either of making the War- 
Office more careful in commuting tliese 
pensions^ or in clearing up a great deal of 
uiisapprehensiou which exists among the 
soldiers on the subject, and which is get¬ 
ting stronger every day. In either of 
those oases, I sliall lie repaid for any trou¬ 
ble 1 may teke, and in this result will be 
found a mil apology for having introduced 
the ipiestion to the House. 1 do< not 
mean to impute an^ bltune to the War^ 
* Office cm this mattnr^^at leasts in the in¬ 
vidious sense of the word U biame,^'-T-and 
as the Right Hqp. Baronpt'is notin the 
•House, 1 shaB znal«e myemments witlw 
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out any JiarslmesS) but 1 am obliged to 
say; t^at I do (insider the fate Secretary. 

eAftef* and well-»eant de- 
aire to flaVe we {mblfc expenditure, has; in 
this transftnfvh, done so improperly at the 
etpefnde of the oM soldier. Last ses^ioii^ 
in hiy^laet^ in this House, I took un oppor¬ 
tunity of telling tlio late Secretary-at-War 
inptioHc, in drawing his attention to this 
subject, that T considered him as the pro¬ 
tector and guardian the old soldier, 
and that, in my opinion, there would be 
the greatest danger in allowing these men 
to sell their pensions, unless they were 
guarded in every possible way from the 
effects of their owtiimprovldfence} that the 
mode he was then adopting Id June 1831, 
was contrary to that which \ had ill View 
when SecTetary-at-War ; that I protested 
against it, and begged to bo understood as 
lieing nd part of any plan of mine. In 
order to make the House Vnffy understand 
the position in Avhirh these men are 
plabc^ it will be necessary for me to state 
thA part that I took during the time 1 
was in the War-Office 
By the Act which was passed in 180fi, 
commonly called Mr. Windham’s Act, 
there is no power given to commute sol¬ 
diers* pensions, except in the case of 
foreigners In the year 1830, an Act of 
Parliament was passed, to allow British 
soldiers to commute, and for this reason : 
—in the course of the investigations I 
made in 1*038,1 found there were 20,000 
men on the pension-list, who, at the time 
they were piMisioned, were on an average 
thirty-oue years of age, and ten yeara^ 
service. Many of these men were re¬ 
ceiving pensions on account of slight disa¬ 
bilities, from whiidi they had subsequently 
recovered, and as the amount of their 
pension^, ^ ^ nvera^, was sixpence a 
day, and inadequate for the support of 
their famtiles, many of them were desir¬ 
ous commuting their pensions, and 
emigrating to those colonies in which they 
had'^rebably served when soldiers, in the 
hope of bettering their condition. This 
desire Vas frequently brought before the 
Whr-Offiice, by applications from the 
overseers of the parishes to which the 
men bdonged, as well as by the men 
theihselves. Bos^l was obliged to refuse 
the^ ap^licatiofjCirst, because the War- 
OdKce had no^wwei* to commute them; 
and, seCotidly'r^^^'^’^ I was''unwilling to 
do so, unless were good and suffi¬ 
cient gndunds for having that the men* 
would better off in the colonies; in 
short, l|IM iiot think I be juttiAed 
in ta^g such ittil&s thffp was ft 


safe |irospect tha) it would bo iE[or the be- 
neilt of the soldier, and cost the public 
nothing. 

The only instance tn which 1 did give 
my consent to anything like a commuta¬ 
tion, was in the case of a soldier belong¬ 
ing to the parish of Shipley; and that 
arose from a personal ^plication having 
been made to me by the honourable Mem¬ 
ber for Shoreham, who stated that it was 
the wish both of the map himself and his 
parish, that he should be allowed to emi¬ 
grate, and that if a portion of his pension 
was guaranteed, the parish was ready to 
advauc'' the necessary sum for his outlif;. 
Under these circumstances, I did give the 
desired guarantee: dte man went out. 
and he has since ^vritten h^me that he is 
contented and happy. ,I do^^not, there¬ 
fore, mean to say, that a copimutatiou of 
pension would not, in many Instances, be 
very advantageous. But wliat I now 
complain of is, that Instead of making 
them cases of exception, or ot careful se¬ 
lection, the War-Office has, in the yeais 
1831 and 1832, been allowing the com¬ 
mutation by wholesale; the men have 
been allowed, without sufficient inquiry, 
to sell their pensions at four years’ pur¬ 
chase, and the result now is, that there 
are 200 or 300 men aboxit the metropolis, 
and probably 500 or COO, including Ire¬ 
land and other places, in a state of abso 
lute destitution, having failed to embark 
on board the ships in width they had 
paid for their passive, by wdach they hav e 
not only forfeited the pasftage-money paid 
out of this commutation, but having spent 
the remainder, are now either dest,itute of 
the means of existence, or are thrown a 
burden upon their parishes. 

I shall subsequently show, that about 
fldOO/. of the money of these (4d soldiers 
has b^u lost to them: but before 1 entoi 
upon these details, I must beg leave to 
call the attention of the House to the 
state of the pension-Ust^when I entered 
the War-Office. Mr. ^ Windham had 
granted very liberal rates of pensions—in 
some Instances, too high; but still they 
had the effect, which he had conteqijplated, 
of making the army more effective, by 
\)btaining a better cl^ of men, and ren¬ 
dering the service more Mpular ^ough- 
out the country. And wbm Vo coniddcr, 
that in this c<i(Untry the troops are not 
«raised by conscription, but by voluntary 
^ eolibtment,—and that ovdn In time of 
l^eace, the recruiting of an army of 95 JlOO 
men requires* eadi year from l2,O0Q to 
14,000 mem<—t think it wiU ho ppreetved 

that it is ^hV^i<a$s>rtai4 that »uoh » 
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feeling of populurlty as that vbieh 1 have will now call %k^ ai^tentioa of ^he Honse 
nientiou^, should be encouraged in the tp the progresaive incvMae of the.pan^n* 
country. Besides, when hopouraUe mem- list,^ which to me appewed to be m im- 
bers complain, that id their opiuion dot poxtaiit a branch oj military dxM^ice that, 
only the rate, but the mode of remunera- i\| 1U28,1 made it an anxious subject of 
tion is too expensive, they should remem- my investigations. 1 found that, In the 
ber that a large portion of it would, of ne- year 1814, at the termination of the war, 
ceshity, be bbrne by the country in ano- the army had exceeded 250,000 regulars, 
tber shape, if their allowances were not and the peusionej*s in that year were 
made in the army estimates. It is true, 31,000. From the year 1814 to the j*ear 
such of the men as are of English birth 1825, discharges from the army, chieOy 
would go to their pari^hea, and become a by the disbandment of corps, were made 
burden upon the poor-rates; while the to the amount of 182,000 men ; and in 
Irish and the Scotch, not ao fortunate, these eleven years of peace, the pensioners 
would be left in a state of poverty and had increased from 31,000 to 81^877 men, 
want. And surely it would be unjust for being an increase of 60,000 pensions; and 
half the veterans m the army to have a allowing for the casualties wliicU took 
refuge to which they could resort, while place in the list, that 75,000 men had 
the other half, e*idally brave, equally de- been pensioned. 

serving of national protection, would be It is proper that 1 should here obsen e, 
deprive of such benefit. I, therefore, that this increas^t of the pension.list is to 
ijiiuk that I am fully justified in saying a great extent attrilmtalde to the votes of 
that these men have a full claim to be ho- this House, owing to the uncertain prin- 
lumrably and fairly (I do not say extrava- ciplc on wliicli it has from year to year 
gantly) remunerated by the country ; and added to, or taken from, the force of the 
I, therefore, must take this opportunity army; for instance, in fhe year 1821, 
of bearing my grateful testimony to the 10,080 or 12,000 veterans v'er** embodied 
late Mr. Windham, whose rales of full anil added to the army; in 1822,21,000 
pay and pension to the soldier have so ina- were reduced ; then, in 1823 and 

teiiully improved the army, ihiit his plan 1824, luldilums were made to the army ; 
has, in a great degree, realised lo's inten- so that these lluotuiitions of reducing the 
ii»ns; and that Itad lie lived, the defects force one year, to increase it the next, 
in the system would long ago liave been had this ellect,-that the^soldier diseharg- 
remedied*. But independently of the jus- <*d aod pensioned one year, could not the 
lu'C of the question, of not driving these be called back iuU» bis regiment, but 

men, after a life of liardship sjjeiit in the replaced by a recruit, wlio, in his 

service of tlie country, to wring from tlie became a fresh eJaimant for a pen- 

pansh officer a bare and reluetant exist- These alternations, it is. evident, 

ence, instead of an lumouruble stipend (’'<»uld not fail of being.very expensive, 
from the state in the shape of a rew^ard ll'® year 1828, when I entered the 
well earned, let me also ask whether there M''Br-Office, I viewed the question in this 
is not some policy in Imving a check upon way:—There are two armies—tlie oaf an 
fbesc 01,000 pensioners, who have not •effective army, consisting of 05,000 men, 
only been thoroughly trained to arms, but and the other a non-effective arm/i con-^ 
who are ready at a short notice, to be sistingof 85,000meu. Then the question 
embodied in ihe public service ? It was was,—what number of men will the ef- 
only last year that many of these very fectivo army discharge, and pension, and 
men were enrolled as constables, usefully throw each year upon the non-effective 
assisting in quelling riots and disturb- army; and what number of casualties 
anres ; and in tlie year 1821, ten veteran will occur on the non-effective array, to 
bsttalions vore raised from, tlie same rcliel of the pension-list ? I found 
source, all of which have done good ser- a that, taKing the average of five years— 
vice to the ^tate, before and after they that is, fi-om the year 1823 to the year 
were pensioned. Ilherefore say, thati by 1827,r-the average number of man pen- 
this system Idf military pensions, we maj^e sioneid„5^as 3500, and the number of ca- 
tbemost jutficiousarrangementfolr tlteptp- sualties was. 3000; so that the pensiou- 
visioti of the soldiers ; whilst we .not showed this extraordinary fapt,—^at 

relieve the parishes firom a partied burdeiiQ ht the fourteenth ye^r of peace, and after 
by throwing the n;en at large upon the tlie large disbuTidment of corps had oeased| 
public, but we jcestraih these men, i»y the Jhet there was upon an estHblishsient. pf 
obligation iff' a pension, from becoming 95,000 men, in. ^found peaee, an in- 
daiigermis member^ of the community. I ctease each year of nOO men. I saw no« 
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thin|^ to prevenl'tlMs increase of uumbere 
from on, arid i felt the necessity of 
applying a retniady to a state of.thhig;i by 
whi^ the non-effective aimiy, in a few 
yeai*Sf th]*eateniKl to exceed Uie effoctiye 
army. It is ueoessory that I should here 
advert to the warrants that were issued 
by Lord Palmerston and Lord Farubo- 
rough prior to and which, in iny 

opinion, luive materially tended to im* 
prove Mr. Windham’s Act. The war¬ 
rant of IHIB was, 1 believe, chiefly made 
at the suggestion of my Lord Farnbo- 
rougb, the ulminnan of the Chelsea Board, 
by his oflioe of Paymaster-Oencral, dud 
who most aesiduously and ably, with his 
business-like talents, attended to these 
duties. Among other points, tlie war^ 
rants abolished the right of registry. As 
some honourable gentlemen may not be 
aware of its meaning, 4 will state that 

registry” signifies, that a soldier being 
diacharged after seve:^ or fourteen years' 
service, with or without a pension of six¬ 
pence a-day, may go home, and, after re¬ 
maining there L)r a period twice as long 
as that which would be necessary to turn 
a period of fourteen or twenty-one years' 
service in his regiment, may come back 
again and claim one shilling a^^day by this 
right of registiy. 

Another judicious point contained in 
the warrant of J81H was, that East and 
West India service should be abolished, 
by which tw'O years in tliose climates were 
to reckon us three years’ service; and a 
further most important cliange was, that 
the Soldier, when discharged, should not 
receive a pension larger tlian his full pay; 
and before any pension for a disability 
could be granted, it was to be certified 
that it h^ been contracted on service. 
But though these and otlier provisions^ 
contained in the warrants are highly 
praisewpithy, they did not, in my opi¬ 
nion. remedy the mischief; for it is a 
remarkable .fact, that fur every pension 
allowed for twenty-one years’ service, 
there arc three allowed for di^iJity be¬ 
fore ^hat period, which, to a great extent, 
explains the immense increase of the pen¬ 
sion-list. Mr. Windham's r^^ation al¬ 
lowed every man discharged for a disabi¬ 
lity, however sli^t, if he were unfit, to 
continue his eervi^ but able to earn his 
liyelihood,^ to rece^ye sixpence a day, and^ 
as almost every disi^ility is contract^ in 
thp reghnent on servy^e, it was extremely 
dimeuk, under the warrant of 1818, to 
the number of pensions, altbough(. 
prospectivdya that woaW greasy 

reduce the amount, my object, thw^ 


when in the War-Oflice, WBS:to’pi«w»we 
the right of the old servico soldier, and, 
at the same timey to do away with 
mischief that had ci^pt in,i by which 
there were 30,000 mou who, when, pen¬ 
sioned, were, on an' average, thirty-one 
years of age. For this purpose 1 pension¬ 
ed'the old and wounded soldier as high as 
I could, contiuuing Mr. Windham’s high 
rates of allowance to the wounded soldier 
and service men, one shilling a day, and 
even, after tweiity-tive years’ serviefe, one 
shilling and two-penco. Another «)f the 
revised regulations was, to allow no sol¬ 
dier a perm.'inent pension under fourteen 
years’ servir-e; but if within that jieriod 
he was discharged for disability, he was 
to be allowed a temporary pension till he 
recovered, after Which he got no more 
pension: and no soldier after fourte^ 
years’, but under tAventy-ono years* ser¬ 
vice, can have a pension, unless the ii*- 
jury be permanent. The priuidple was, 
to awai'd pensions in proportion to tho 
service rendered. 

Then, another very Important feature 
in the new rogulatioTis was in the system 
whicli was introduced of free discharges. 
Formerly, If a man wished to obtain his 
discharge he had to pay twenty pounds 
for it at :iny period of service : instead of 
this, I formed a graduated scale According 
to his service, from seven to fourteen 
years, lowering the price, until at last the 
price was as low as live pounds ; after fif¬ 
teen years' service, he was entitled to lifs 
discharge for nothing ; after sixteen years' 
service he ivas entitled to his disiiharge, 
and six months’ pay, and bo on, with a 
view that the man might have enougli 
cither to go and settle in the colonies, ot* 
even to shift for himself in this country. 
The average age may he assumeil at 
thirty-three or thirtyJfive years, Avhen 
the soldier was in the vigour of his nge, 
when, however, he had acipilrod discre¬ 
tion ; and as this indulgence of a free dis¬ 
charge was to be given us a reward and 
a stimulus for gootl conduct, there was 
every reason to expect that^ the itiAn 
would maloe his way in the world; at any 
rata, it was the same in effect as Mr. 
Windham’s system of limited service, 
without its InconvenienceB, ^yestricted by 
the pleasure of the Commafider-in-Chief, 
and vegenerating the' army^ by replacing 
a man of seventeen yeara’ sefrvice. who, in 
ui few years, would have claims to a pen¬ 
sion, hy a. recruit, having distant 

claims. ; I also, conceived.,ft to befex- 
. trem^y49MfabW.;t^t,the ehould 

. perfect|y5undM»t9ri4ftlje.pq«tion.iii;whwh 
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hi* WMiId be placed by accejnuiic his dis- 
cliar^, and 1^ therefore, took care to iu- 
slruot oncers commandini; regiments that 
ihjy were bound to'^plain the whole of 
clu'se circnmstances to any soldier solicit¬ 
ing his discharge ; and that no soldier 
should l>e allow^ thus to accept his dis* 

I harge, until after the expiration of tliirty 
days for reflection, in order that he might 
not be induced to take an irretrievable step, 
((mtrary to his real mterests, owing to 
<iuy sudden caprice or d'sgust; and 1 re- 
ijuired that tiicse explanations should bo 
staled on the back of the discharge, which 
ihe nmn was required to bigiif The re¬ 
sult ot[ this has been^ that the soldier 
cannot bo taken by surprise; and 1 be¬ 
lieve that I may state with confideua?, 
ih.'it the soldiei's, tli5 army, and tiie pub¬ 
lic, have been benefited by this system : 
ill proof of which, it is worthy of remark, 
t.h^t the soldiers, before they were thus 
able to ohtuiri their discharge, used to ex* 
pi'Cfis great anxiety aliout it. Since tliis 
rcijulation, they have by no means shown 
the same eagerness, as I c.m state—at 
legist as far as iny former regiment is con. 
corned, the Grenadier Guards—that in 
fwo ye&i'B about fifty men, having applied 

fiir their discharge, did, during the thirty 
days* interval, change their minds and re- 
nntiu. Thus the sorvir.e is rendered jio- 
pular to ihoso who remain in it; or if the 
Mjldjer aieepts his dibcharge, an imprevS- 
r ion is made throughout tlie country, that 
the army, is rnit a state of eternal servi¬ 
tude; and as this feeling formerly caused 
jtarentft to dissuade their sons from enter¬ 
ing the army, the new system will, I 
Impe, assist the recruiting of the army, 
whilit it will relieve the public purse. 
The yoke sits easier on a man's neck 
when he kuow.s ho can throw oif the bur¬ 
den at liis pleasure,—and obedienix^ be¬ 
comes more cheerful when it is less forced. 
Now, Sir, I mean to contend n<»t only 
that these arrangements \vere judicious 
as far as the policy of the army is con¬ 
cerned, Imt a prospective saving to the 
public of 57,-000/. ejicli year, is likely to 
a(x;nie, if (>00 or 700 men pgst fifteen 
}ear8* service discharged each year, 
hut exclusive of expense. 1 do not, how- 
over,,witfh to.rest the expectation of these 
hcine|ite,iou authority*< I shall, 

thor^f<>ret tha liberty of readiiig to 

Uonse the opinion expressed by the 
Oonunauder-jA’Ghief on. this subject 

' Hovse'Guards, 4th Dec. 1820. 

“* The 'Ae^saty reforms wflicli yoti 

have hare met with* my tmtirfe 

coneurrettce''a^''hp^^obatidflj'and I cliii- 


not refrain from expressing my satiskur- 
tion tliat tdtrouglmut' all the arrange¬ 
ments proposed, ^ere is ndthing that can. 
in any manner ufleot the just claim of the 
soldier, or diminish the rate of pension to 
meu who have been wounded in tlie ser¬ 
vice of the country : the principle on 
which tyou have proceeded appearing to 
be to reward men whose smices fairly 
entitle them to the assistance of the Go¬ 
vernment, and to I'rfieve the public from 
the charge of supporting those whose pre¬ 
tensions are not such as to give them a 
well-founded claim to a ;>en8iuii. 

(Signedj ** Hxll.” 

Tliis, Sir, was the opinion of Lord Hill 
in 1828; and, indeed, I might quote a 
still higher authority, but that I do not 
wish to trouble the House with too many 
details on this part of the subject. I am 
sure, however, thrtl honourable members 
will allow that, if I complain of the mode 
in which the War4)fficc* are now acting 
upon my regulations, it is natural, in 
protesting against their p^ctii-e, that T 
should explain what that system is, and 
tliat the amount of an estimate is as no¬ 
thing compared to the wellhre of 85,000 

pensioners, who, altliougli they entail 
upon the public an annual expense of a 
inilJioii and a half, have vested riglits, by 
Act of Parliament, wbich ought not liglitly 
to be saiunliced. I have already referred 
to a prospective saving of each 

year by discharging men; and if we look 
to tlic effect of the new regulations, by 
which fewer pensions have been grantea, 

1 think wc shall see that a larger pro- 
sjiective saving is fully made out. Instead 
of there being 3500 pensioners ad<led to 
the list in the year 1830, according to the 
j^verage up to 1827> there were only 1598 
permanent pensions granted, being a di¬ 
minution of 1900 ; to which, if the former 
excess of 500 more pensions than casual¬ 
ties be added, the real diminution of pen¬ 
sions granted was 2400. Now, taking 
each pension at the low average of 10/. a 
year, tm thw transaction alone there wu'll 
have been a saving of 24,000/. in 1830. 
In 1831, there were 1678 permanent pen- 
tions granted, making a' dimiimtion of 
about 1800, and affording to the public a , 
saving of 23,000/. a year. Hut it la ne¬ 
cessary that I should here allude to ano- ' 
tjier class of soldiers, having served 
twenty-one years, mnjsWisb, before thfeV 
'are tvom out, to hive their discharge ' 
from the service. According tb theteirms 
on which tliey enlijt, it dOes not 
that; ' because have served that 
peH<v> they’'are 'entitled to their dis- 

2 E 2 
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d^arge - ou tlie contrary, they are bpund number of penaion&ra, which, then amount- 
to serve long as they are able. But it ed to 04,000, had reached its maximunt; 
seemed to me that it would be unjuit if I and yet, in 1828, when 1 went into the 
did nol^allow us much favour of discharge investigation, I found that the number 
to those who, ^probably because they were then was 8t),000, being an increai^e oi' 


sober and temperate, were able to serve 
twenty-one years, as I did to those who 
had done loss service to the country. The 
arrangement, therefore, tliat 1 made was, 
that these men. should l>e allowed to go 
away on a pension of ten-pence per day; 
for it seemed to me to be equitable that, 
in consideration of obtaining their dis¬ 
charge a few years sooner, they should 
forfeit two‘-pence per day, and I was un¬ 
willing to tempt any old soldier approach¬ 
ing forty-five years of age, to take a gra¬ 
tuity instead of a pension; because, us 
the line was necessary to be drawn, it was 
thought right to allow a man to go when, 
at thirty-five, able to take care of himself, 
but not to tempt him at a later period, 
when, older and more infirm, entitled to 
a pension. I believe that the Right Hon. 
Baronet is prepared to dispute the eco¬ 
nomy of this pun of my aiTangement. I 
beg, however, to say, that I am prepared 
to show that there has been considerable 
saving in this transaction, and 1 am ready 
to enter into the figures connected with 
the calculation, though I must admit that 
there would be some little diiliculty in in¬ 
troducing such details in the w)urse of a 
deltate like the present. Setting that 
matter, however, aside for the moment, I 
say that, if I have shown that the Pen¬ 
sion List has been reduced by 200(1 fewer 
men pensioned, being now loss than half 
the former number, and if this aiTauge- 
ment is satisfactory to the anny in gene¬ 
ral, and ecimomicaJ to the public, I think 
that the House will perceive that, in. the 
regulations I had the honour to intro¬ 
duce,' there was nothing to diminish the 
rights of the old soldier—nothing to in- 
jure the claim of the wounded soldier— 
and yet something .beneficial to that true 
spirit of economy which is only desirable 
so long as it may be made compatible with 
justice. . The only men against whom my 
regulationi operate are those whose short 
service, in my opinion, do not entitle 
them to a'pension. 1 have already stated 
that iliere we^ not less than 20,000 men 
ofi the ^Pension List under thirty-one 
yea^s^^ ageand fh, oijdier to show hojv 
eiOd^ely unoia^geablie the inecease ^ 
tbo^ Pension Lhit ha? bonn under the pW 
^stem, 1 may state that, in 1817) Lord 
raJaMCKton, in a letter to Lord Bathurst, 
which was laid befc^ the^ Finance Oofii- 
mHtee,'gave it as Kts opinion^ that the 


21,000 men l>eyorid the numbi^r in 1817. 
After what I have stated, I am sHtisfied 
the House will perceive the propriety of 
such an alteration iirthe system, as sliall 
make the deprivation of pension fall on 
the younger soldier, who has not served 
fourteen years, instead of the old soldier. 

(To be continued.) 
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CiaCULAR. ■* 

Admiralty, 8th June 1832- 
AU letters and public documents of 
whatsoever description, relating to the 
Naval service, heretofore addressed to the 
Commissioners of the Navy and Victual¬ 
ling, or to their Secretaries, whether from 
officers of the Navy in or out of commis¬ 
sion, or in any of the civil or marine de¬ 
partments of the Navy, are to bo addn*ss- 
ed. from and after the receipt of this 
order, to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

It is further directed that all accounts 
relating to the receipt and expenditure oi 
stores, provisions and metliciues, of de¬ 
mands for stores, provisions, and medi¬ 
cines, all accounts of cosh, apjdicatiom* 
for imprests, or money, all periodical re¬ 
turns, and generally all papers and docu¬ 
ments heretofore sent to the Navy am! 
Victualling offices, shall have printed (uj 
the lower corner of the cover one <tf tin? 
following words, as the case may be, Sur¬ 
veyor,’' “ Accoiuitant,” “ Storekeeper/' 
“ Comptroller VictualUng,” Physician.’’ 

By order of their Lordships, 
JoHH BaUROW. 
To all whom it may concern. 


ARMY. 

War-Offi(ite, &8th March 183^. 

Sir,—I am^direoied'by the Secretary- 
at-War to request that, you will transmii 
this office a statefhent (go as th* 
same can be prepared from the Regimen 
ta! Recoidaj'of thd ages, afid services o 

^ ' of tin 

\ , Militia^ who an 
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adw in the receipt of the disembodied 

allowance. 

In specifying the services, the date of 
ii?ich commission is to be given. 

I am, Sir, 

Vour obedient humble servant, 

L. SULIVAN. 

Adjutant of the 

Militia. 


ClRCUT./n. 

AVar-f)Uice, 24th April 11132. 
>ini,—With reference to the circular 
Idler from this office, No. r>78, dated 
Jtilh August 1826, I am directed by 
fh(i Secr«tary-at-M^ar to ac!(iuaint you, 
ibat it’ has been tlwnght ne<*essary to 
.ilier the appropriaticm of smart money, 
.ii(d that in the case of recruits enlisted 
.liter tile .*il)tli instant who may pay 
Mu.fi't, five shillings instead of ten are to 
hr paid tp the party who enlisted the 
lU niit. 

'i'iie reiiiaiiung fifteen .shillings are to 
I'c credited to the public in the manner 
ill whicli a moiety of each smart has 
Uillierto been acAUumted for. 
f have the hoiumr to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

li. SULIVAK. 

Otficor commanding 

regiment of 


IMIOMOTIONS A APPOINTMENTS, 

NAVY. 

PKOMOTJONS. 

WHITEHALL, Junk 0. 

The King h<*i8 been plen-sort to direct k'Ueis 
latent to be pHBserl under the GrcM Seal con- 
Mitnting ifwl appointing the IHght Hon. Sir James 
Robert Georse Orahaijv, Ban.; Hear-Adoniral 
Nil 'Miuinas Masterman Hardy, Bart. G.C.B.; 
ih -u Admiral the lion. George Heneage Lawrence 
Ibinil-ts, C.B.; 8ir S.iitiiiel Joliti Brooke 

Bait. C.B,; Capt. the Hon. George Bar- 
iiniiion; .md Henry ljalmuchcre, Ksq.40 be His 
Ma)t siy*s (^otnmissiontni fur execiititig the office 
"t High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
l^iit.iiii and Ireland^ and 4he dominions, islands, 
'ind icrrUories tbv^iiuto bclojfging. > 

appointments. 

Bk4r-Admik 41. — J. C, White, to be Supciv 

inU'ndaht of Portsmouth Bock Yanl. 

, .n » ' ^ ,s ', . 

04r;r4iiyi^^^lyirlea J^nlh^k Superintend* 
Vi' Clialliam Bock Yard to be Oaph Superior 
tMidanl of His M^ajesty’s Dock Yard at Milford; 
^ir J. A, Gordon, K.C.B. Commissioner of tlfe 


Victualling Eitabliahineot, at Plyi^outh, to be 
Capt. Snperifitendant of Chatham Bock Y^rd, 
vice Ballen; H. Garrett, ComnnMioner of the 
Portsmouth Vjctiianing Yard, and fh^ Ko>al 
Hospital at HaBlar,to be**Capt.Superintendant'* , 
of the samo; C. B, H, Boas, C.B. Resident Corvu 
inissioncr of IMymonth J)oik Yard, to be Capt* 
Siipenniendant of that Dock Yard and thu ViC' 
tualling Department. 

James Meek, Esq. one of (he Cointnissioners of 
Victualling, to be C(4n|>(roUer iu the same De¬ 
partment under the Admiralty. 

Cummanokrs^G. Daiiiell, to the Dispatch; 

II. S. TiiscoU,-Jackson, and (fcorgo Ptejec^j 

to the Ooan Go.ird Service, the latterto Duiitnorc, 
near Watcifold; Oliver, to the Dee Steam 
vessek 

Lusutbn ANTS—C. J. P. Newton, to the 
WarspVle; J. Morgan, command the Ciacker, 
vice Ruepol, Whose fieiiud ot service has ex¬ 
pired ; K. Corbet, to th** Orestes ; G. lUnisay, of 
the Grrsics, to the Niiurisl; T. J. Foibcs, of the 
Waispite, to Uic Lightning. 

MAMTKRS^ James Tucker, to the Dec; W, 
Jennie, to die Dispatch. 

SiJiioKON—A. Neill, to the D^. 

AssiSTANi-SuaaKONsDr. Chailes .Uison, 
(Slip.) or the Victoty, to the Atrican Steamer; 
John Muiito, (snp.) to the Victory, vice Alison 
.’ind Uuiiningiiaiii to the Castor; W^ C. Lamb, 
to the Cracker, viie Ciaig^dec.; John Crichton, 
(sup.) to die Victoiy, u> do duty at U.aslar; 
William Piili'on, lo Uie Sylvia, Robert |Hanrty» 
“tde, to the Sail Joset; i). Wilkes, to the Dis^ 
paleli, ^ 

RuiiHi K—J. C. Biilman, to the Scjilla; J. R« 
Kc>, to tlie Dispatch. 

ROYAL MARINES. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Captains —Pirst-Lieut. and Adjl. B.C.Steele, 
vice Husband, dec. 

PiuHi-LitUTKKANT — Sccoiid Licut. H. G. 
M^rrish, vice J, T. Brown, app. Adjutant. 

Secunu-Likutena.m—II. Arnold, vice WaUh> 
lesigticd. 

ARMY. 

» • 

WA^U OPFICE, May 20. 

Llent..Col. Cbartea Richard Fox, of the 1st or 
Grenadier Kegt. of Foot Ods. K> be Aide dC'Oamp 
t<bHis Majesty, 

Brevet. —Brevet-Col. iiOrd Gewge VVilUam^ 
Ruswlli to Ivave the rank of Brjg. Gen. in 
gal only, and to bold that rank so long as ho ^»all 
he employed in that country. ^ ^ 

M'cniorahdum.—The half pay Of the uwlennen- 
Uoned officer has been canurHud from the Wlfc' 
Rtst.. ioHusWr, he haVinK received h toinA»dte4. 
allowance fW his commission;—<• < 

j^us. Ctiarljes Wilkinson, b. bKlependeat 
Coinjwiies. ’ fi 

Tlfte pf.tllC i^eiiiicuMoned officoi' luis 

iieen.canccUed from the>'27th April 1832, inclusive, 



4^2 PROMOTIONS AND 

, I 

liG received a cojiiiii»tG(t Allowance foi^ Uis 
commidsloii 

j7cpoty AsS.-CO^n.-Gon. Wiliiani 3mU!i &akin. 


MIY SI. 

3r(l Kcgt. Dr. G*h.—Lieut. Chnstopher Tees- 
tlwltf, to be Oapt. by p. vice Pelrie, who ret.; 
Lieut. Anthouy C. Sterling, from 94th Foot, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Tcesilale. 

7th Dr. Gds.—Ens, Fruncis Blake, from 37th 
Foot, to be Cornet, by p. vice Symonit, prom. 

l9t Regt. Dn.-~-John ChambcTlnth, gent. ( Kliiug- 
master) to be Cornet, wiUioat p. , 

Kith liegt. Light Dr».‘—Cornet George Augustus 
FrUdcHck Quentin, to be Lieut, by p. vice Fite- 
Herbert, who ret.; Bertie Bertie Maihew,'genl. 
to be Cornet, by p. vice Quentin. 

3rd H<gt. Foot.—Ena. James Speedy, to be 
Lrenti witliout p. vice Walker, dec. *, Richard 
Nicht^n Magrath, gent, to be Ens. vice Spoetly. 

6thDifto.^KDs. FrAnciiiBland,fromh. p. unatt. 
to be Ens. vice Godfrey Baldwin, who exc. 

I8(h Ditto.—Ens. FraiKis Winston, to be LleiU. 
by p. vice Young, who rot.; Sir Harry Darell, 
Bart, to be Kns, by p. vice Wigaton. 

2lst Ditto,--?vi€Ut.'WiUlnm John King, from 
Both Foot, to be First Lient. vice James, who 
Exchanges. 

'24(h Ditto.—Ens. William Spring, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Sterilng, app. to trd Dr. Gds.; Charles 
Bernard, gent, to be Kns. by p. vice Spnng. 

srtk Ditto.—William Thomas Kowland Fowt ll, 
gctit* to be Ens. by p. vice Bl.iko, app. to 7tli 
Dr. Ctls. 

44lh Ditto.—E im. Thomai^Rtchai-d Lelgliton.to 
be lieiu. by p. vice M^Qnecn, prom.; Acihm' 
Hflgfif, gent, to be En?. by p. vice Lolgliton. 

47lh Ditto,—Brevet Lieut.-Col. Gilbert Klliot, 
ftom h. p. 29th Foot, to be Capt. vice Charles 
Thursby, who exc. 

p2nd Ditto.*—Licot. John George Rawsiorue, 
frpiu.h. p. Chasseurs Britannlques, to be Lieut, 
vice Robert R, VYUUamsoQ,wbooxc.; Ens. Henry 
, Wiliam Haasard, from 1st West lutBaRegt. to be 
Eos. vice Brown, app. to the Rl. Newfonndl^d 
Veteran Companies. 

Gplh Ditto.—Lieut. WUliain Gordon, from h. p, 
.vnatt to be Lieut, vice James Brannaih who exc. 
rec. the diff. 

72nd pitta.—Ens.,Joho Wade, to be Lieut, by 
(p. vice CampbeUj wlio ret.; Gout. C.i(lot George 
Kenaago Lawrence Wharton, from the BJ. MU. 
Col. to be Eds. by P» vice Wade. “ 

.,89lh piUQ.-r-First-Lieut. Cbarlos. Janies, from 
,2lst Foot, to be Lieut, vice W. Jl King, who 
exchtuges. , ^ 

' ,1st We^ Jndbi Itogt.—Enp. George Robinsoa, 
front li. p. aDblk|f> bo vic» Bassard, app. to 
62 Bd Foot ^ , 

ly, Companies—To be 

,r pavld' Wilson Jevtp’s, Ront .h.*p. 

. lOtb foo|; Ghipfjw Browfib froinOSnd 

Foot, Copley, prom, in the Bt. .African 

^^pptfa«icd.^Llettt. ^rAonAFQpeunf froff **11^ 
tOibo^Qapt. of (<3f:oippany by^. m; .Qmuet 
IB^erd Harconrt Bymons, from 7ih Dr. Gds. to 
be LScut. of Inf. by p. ‘ * 


APFOINTMENTS. 

Brevet.—Major Alcxamlcr Maclachlaii# m' tin 
Rl. Art. to be Liettl.'Col. in the Army, 

Memoranda.—The date of the promotion i.i 
IJcnt. Charles Lewis to the Company, and Bus 
H. A. Kcir to the LienteuaiKy, in the 1st Foot, i> 
to be the 2'ind March 1832, instead of the I8tii <>-. 
May 1832. 

Capt. James Scobie, late 4th Rl. Vet. Batt. h.l^ 
been allowcii to retire bom the service, by Hi- 
sale of an unatt. company. 

Lieut. John Mahon, h. p. 02ml Foot, has bmi 
allowed to retire from the service, by the Kite ct 
an unatt. Lieutenancy. 

10 NB 3. 

Memoramium.—The half^pay of the uml«i- 
mentioned officers has been cancelled Yioni the 
.'ith Inst, inclusive, they haviuK leceivcd coniuuiti d 
allowance for their commissions 

Ass.-Suig. lieiuy King, h. p. llosp. Slall . 
Ass. iSurg. Ueiuy Muir, h. p. Ist Foot; Comn 
John Vcilch, h. p. 28lh Light T)rs.; laciit. Chailf' 
Nangle, ii. p. 0J»iul Toot; Lieut. VVilliam,L«' 
nine, h. p. Unatt.'; 'A'<s.-Siirg. Scptiniiis Woiiel!, 
li. p. Coldstream Foot Gds.; Capt. Robert Jniiit 
ston, h. p. 17th Foot. 

The h. p. of the iimler-mentioncd oftlcer }m<- 
been cancelled from the Dt of Jan. 1832, in< lii- 
sive, he having received a coinmiitcd allowam.*' 
for his coiimiinsion, 

Corpet Aithiir M*Cdly, U. p. 22ml Idghi Dis. 

OFFICE OF OUDNAKCE. Junh 4. 

Royal Begt, of Art.— Ser.-Lu-nf. PredciiiK 
Wodchoose, to bo First-Lieut, vice Djty, piiini. 

Corps of Rl. Eng.— Gent, (pilfer Oeorgt ft 
Hutcliinson; to -be Sec.-Licot.;. Gent, ('add 
Robert G, Hainiltoii, to be ditto ; Gent. Cadn 
Henry W. Lugard, to be ditto; Gent. C.kIm 
W illiam C. Hadden, to bo ditto; Gent. C-iUlI 
Roger S. BcatiKm, to be ditto. 

WAR-OFFICE, Junk 8. 

7th Regt. Light Drs.—Cftpt. Francis Hall, fioin 
h. p. unatt. to be Capt. vic4 Thomal John Feti.it, 
who cxd. ' 

1st Hegt. of FoOt.*~^Cspt.George Goodall, fioiH 
the 55th Foot, to bo Capt. vice Campbell, who 
exc.; Liedt. Wtlliain Deysyms Bedlord, to be 
Adjt. Vice Richardson, who resigns the Adjutani,y 
obly, ’ 

17th Ditto.^AssUt.-Suig. Wlllidin Newtuii, to 
be Sntg. vice MaHlhdale, dec. 

21at 'Dk(o.—Eii»«’Fet«r Lawrence CainplH'lL 
from tlie 89th Fool, to be Bec.-LkpC vice Mat 
kendo, app. to the Foot. - • 

41st Ditto.—Eos. Jolin Lawrk»#‘Co ht'LleUt. by 
p. vice Hamilton, Hvbry |>owius, gmi. 

' to be Bns.^ by p.' vied Lawri*.- ‘ ' 

40tb Ditto.—Capii Jiimes HaMihOn AmtroHu i. 
from fte 76th' Foot, to be Capt*'Vifcfe Vtrlo, who 

55th'Ditto'.— Oapt: Ohlitt Campbell, from ttu 
1^1 Fhot,'to'be 't8apt£'Vieh OoofleU^ A'ho exe.' 

''OOih'pl(tp;L-^.^LIeni Jobh KeitnMlr M-u’ 
kensie, froth Sec.^liienf. viei 
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John Arjniuc Moiris, who rttirvs upon h. p* Rl. 
Ailjicaii Curps. 

()3r(l Foot.— Kns. Robert GUator, from b. p. 
111. Afrioan CorpSi to be £u^ vic« Milcs^ npp. to 
the SUth Fool. 

7CUi Dmo.^—Capt. George Varlo, from the 40th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Anatrulber^ who cxc. 

SOtli l)i(to.-»Un8. Robert James Falconer MUeS| 
from the d3r(] Foot^ to bo Ena, vice Campbell, 
.ipp. to the 21atFootv 

U-ind Ditto.—IJent. Jamea AlexaitdcrRobcrtson, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Oeoigc Macdonald, who 
eel.; Env. Henry Dnndas DiiinuiiuiuJ^tobc Lieiit. 
I)> |). vice ltobcitsu)i; Alexander Manro, gent, to 
he Kns. by p. vice Dniinmond* 

Mcinor.iii(iuiii.>—The apvioinUiienl ot Ass.-Snrg. 
William Henry Fryer, from li. p. to the OCih Fool, 
on the dOlh iiU. has noi taken place. 


JOINK 15 . 

3td Regt. T>i. G'la.—C.ipt. Tlobeit fiidwell 
Edwards, Irom h. p. 13lli Tight Dis. to be Capt. 
vuc SulUvuii, dev. 

* 7lh Regl. Light Drs.-^aJHeut. Steiiart Henry 
F«<gel, (o be Capt. by p. vice Mall, who let.. 
Comet \\ ilii.uii lieiii> Chetwyml, to be Lieut, by 
p. viec Paget; Oliaileh llaga»t,g€nt. to be t’ornct, 
by p. vice Chetwynd. 

8tb LightHis.—ThomasWiUiam Selby Lowndes, 
gent, to be Corner, b> p. vice Craven, who ret. 

Itnh Hegt. F<M^t. — Capl. William Mjfrsden 
AVetenhall, fiom h. p. unatt. to be Capt. vice 
famis Sheddeo, whocvc. roc. the diff. 

12th Ditio.-.'UcgimenlabSnrg. Reginald Orton, 
tiom a particular service, to be Smg.viceRomaine 
Ami 1, who ret. upon h. p. 1st RL Vet. Halt. 

lath Uillu. — Capt. John Maiming Matllcne, 
fioui h. unatt. to b€ Capt. vice Robert Hare, 
who e\v. rec. yie ditif. 

Ditlo.*^Lieut. Kobeit Ram-say William- 
*-un, Uoiti h. p. Chasseurs Britaimiques, to be Lieut- 
vice John OiitUrie, who exi. rec. the did'. 

4Gili Ditto.—Capt. Alevandcr Campbell, to be 
Major, without p. vice Thompson, dec.; Lient. 
Robcit Campbell, to be C.ipt. vice Campbell; 
Elis. J(^n Wood, from fidtli Foot, to be Lieut, by 
I». vice Green, who ret. * 

53th Ditto.—Ens. Hector MKIaskill, lobe Lieut, 
by p, vice Plxoto, whose proraotioa of the I2ih of 
April lut has been ciinccUeti; Edward MoHoy, 
gent, to be Ens. byj). vice M*0aakiU. 

5(Jih Ditto.—Gent. Cadet John RUckburii,fiom 
the UI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. by p. vice Wood, 
prom, in 40lh Foot* 

57ih Ditto.^Eos. Henry Gaban, to be Lient. by 
p. vice De la Condepiinc, prom,Gent. Cadet 
William, Riidgor Goodrich, from the Rl. MU. Col. 
to be Ena. by p. vweGahao; AaaUt.-Surg. Edward 
Cutler, from JJ. ib IstJPoot Gds. to be Atfiftt-Surg, 
vi(w> Litter, to 46Ui FooL 

58(h Ditto.~U«Mit* Joseph Moore, from 8Utk 
Foot, tO'bif Capt- without p. vice Markbdiu, dec.« 

7Slh UlUo.-r-Li«at- Charlea Tyueo", to be Capt. 
by p. vice Salmon, who ret.; Ena. Henry Atclc- 
ander Grabain^ to bo LienL by p. vice 
FranclaEmB, gem. to be Ens. by p. vic« Paliau; 
Kt#ff.Aaai»t.,S«rfi. JoU»,C4Wi M.Di;to b#,.Assist.-^ 
Sungj vlod^ Nageiit, npp* tj?, iWtb 

si 


89lh Foot* — Gent. Cadet iCakdon Richaid 
Egertofl, fro^n the RL,Mii, Cpl. lo be Eus, with¬ 
out purcbaac. 

Dilto.—Capt.Gerald O'FanelL fruui h. p. 
8th West India Regt. to be Capt. vioc Campbell, 
promoted. ^ 

Ddih Ditto.—Assjst. Suig. Michael Nugent, from 
75ih Foot, to be Assist. Surg. vice Fryer, w hose 
appointment has been cancelled. 

Unattached.»->Capt. Jului Campbell, from Q2nd 
Foot, to be Miyor of Inf. by p. 

Lieut. Thomas dc U Cond'imJnc, fioip bftli 
Foot, to be Capt. of Inf. by p. 

Mvixioranda.— Major Richard Leonard, upon 
b* p. I04th Foot, lias becu allowed to retire from 
(he Borvicc, by the sale ot an uoall. commission. 

Tbe half-pay of the uudornieutioped othoeis h.ns 
been cancelled from tlie 1st itist. inclnsivc, they 
having roeeived commuted allowances for their 
commissions:— * 

'Deputy AsMst. Coin.-Gi'ii. John Harford. 

Deputy Assist.-Cotn.'Geiu James Fateisuu* 

His Majesty has been giacioiisiy pleased to 
direct that the 3Mb Regt. of Fool shall be )>er 
milted to bear the appellation of Royal, and be iii 
tiiTiire stylcrl the 35tli, or Royal Sussev Hegliitriii ; 
.tml that the facings be accordingly cbange<l from 
or.inge to blue* 

His Majesty has been gi^cioualy plcasetl to 
rlirect th.tt tbe 6Ui Kegi. of Foot shull bo per. 
inltted to bear the appellation ot Royal, and be in 
future styled the blh or Royal (lst> Warwlckdiirc 
Regiment; end tliat Uie taciugs be a<c.ordJngly 
clianged irom yellow to blue. 

His Majesty li.is been graciously pleased to 
approve of the Ut, or Royal ilegimeut of Foot, 
bearing on its colours .ind appuintmcuU the woid 
** CoruDiiB,” in coiniiiemoi alion of tbe distinguished 
gaJlaatty of tUc 3rd bAtUbpn ot that I'egpneiit lu 
the action at Coiumu, on the iGth Jan. IbUP*. 


JUNE 22. 

• A 

('oMstream Regt. Foot Gds. — Lieut, and 
Capt. Charles Murray Hay, to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col. by p. vice Cowell, who ret.; Ens. and Lieut. 
' Edward Isaac Hobhouso, to be Lieut, ami Capt. 
by p. vice Hay; Gcoi'gc Herbeit, gent. To be 
Ens. and Lieut, by p. vice Hobhonse. *- 
8th Regt. of Foot.—EnS. Ralph Cheney, to he 
Lieut, by p. vice Gonuys, prom.; Edward Hams 
Grcaihed, gent, to be Ens. by p. Vice Cheney. 

iSth Ditto.—‘Lieut. William Hvnry Barker, to 
be Capt. by p, vice MaiHene,whd ret.; Kns. 
Petci Fetynond Jciinthgs, to be Lleot* by pi vice 
Darker; Kns. Frederick Holder,from 5dth Foot, 
to be Ens. vice Jennings;'^William Alexander 
Sinclair, gent, to be EnS* hy p. vice iTVing, pi oni. 
to 28th Foot. 

Idth Dinp.-.-^ Ueat. John Wood,frotn 4Qtb Fpot, 
to be UeuL Vic4 Ffaser, app. to ®7th Foot. ‘ 

19th Ditto.—Lieut. Henry FrcdeHclc HatVKer, 
to be Capt. without vice Blaelr, dee!; Bus. 
Robert l^elaCe; ti> ye Uent. vice Hawker; 
SerJ.-Majot John Forman^ to'be vice 

Lovelace. 

. 2l8t Ditto.—Lieut. John Foitlyce, ffoin B4th 
Fboi, lo bc ‘ Flrstiicift. vice miuitnd IHriry 
■ Plunkett, who rit. b. p.'y4lH Fopt, ’ 
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ftrih Faot.<^i4jbat. lobn I4ueteiU Fmatr, tnua 
Itfih Fdot, t»'be Ltnt. \\ze vViUlvm JoIimou,' 
who rctt upon b. p. ICth F(M>t; Hon. Chkh«ator 
Tkcnn^ dkeffingtoD Kontciv be Kns> by p. tioe 

Hmlfig, whb T«t. 

28th liiuo.—(iapttCnrihoit French, to be Major 
b/ yiev Crotey who ret.; UoiU. Jolin Kvatt 
Ackloin, to be (’apt, by p. vice Frcitch ; Khi. 
John Abrabaiii Whittaker* to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Acklom: Ktis. Samuel James Ornmtner Irving, 
from l.'tHi Foot, to be Fns. vice Whittaker. 

48(h Pitto.—Lieut. Henry Cfaaiies SmithwHite, 
from -Kith Foot, to be Lieut, vice \nlhony Doik** 
kn (!'•() who ret. upon h. ]>. 40th Foot. 

5iib Oitio—KnA. Laoedot Ertwaiii Wood, to 
be Lit ut. by p. vice SebooO, who ret.; Howland 
Motlal, Geiir. to be Rns. by p. vice W'ood. 

55th Ditto.—Ountavws Travers Diooke, gent, to 
be Ens. by p. vice Hohler, «pp. to 13th Foot. 

05th Ditto.—(Jrtpt. Henry Andersem Morslicad, 
from h. p. niuitt. to be C.ipt. vice St«'pi»e>, who 
retires. 

80th Ditto.—Lieut. John West, to be ('apt. by 
p. Vice Anilcison, who ret.; •Kns. tieorge Den¬ 
shire, bi be Lient. by p. Vice West ; Cli.nle^ 
Richard Ihlerton, gent, to be En«. by p vice 
Dcnshlic. 

9‘imi Ditto.—Lioiit. Benjamin Duff, tohe fnpt. 
by p. vice O’FairaJi, who ret.; Kns. llich.inl 
Cioss, to be Lieut, by p. vitc J)utl; Samuel 
Wood Murny, geuL to be Ens, by p* vUcCrou. 

pith Ditto.— Lieut. Theobald Butler, from b. p. 
14th Foot,'to be Lunt. repaying the diff. vice 
Ford^ce, npp. to 21 st Fool. 

Rifle Biigade.—Kirhaid Luther W ,iNon, g»ni. 
lo be Sec.-Lieut. b> p. vke Fiarvr, who ict. 

L'nattadicd.— Lieut. Kdmutid (kimys, (lont Alh 
Foot, to be Oipt. ol Inf, by p. 

Mciiioraiidinii. — The half-pay of the under- 
inentioneil otiicere has been cauecUed from the 
22nd lust, luduatve, U[>ou their xci'iving a roju- 

ijmted allvwancc for thdr cOBimissioiis;— 

Ens, William Octavius Atkineon, h. p. iinatt.; 
Eos. Joseph Strong, b. p nuatt.; Lieut. Henty 
Vur^ird, b. p. 41st Foot; (^iiar.-Mast. WiUiam 
Duselt Velloo, ret. full pay Htb JU. Act. B.ilt.j 
Capt. )ohii Kerr, li. p. Incorporated Militia Batt. 
of Upper Canada; Ens. Marcus Phillips, 
h. p. Incorporated Mililiu Batt. of t'ppcr Can.ida; 
Deputy Judge Advocate Eilwaid firaburon Bren- 
ton, hu p.*; Lieut. Lewis PauU, K. p. 3id lane 
Batt. King’s (Jerman Legion. 

The cotninisslou of Paymaster WiUiam Leslie, 
of the 80(b Foot, has been caocelled from the 
22 ud last, incluaive, he having receiv^ a com¬ 
muted allowance. 

* * 

THE UILITIAAKD TEOMAHHY COBPS 

DUBXHO THE PRESENT YEAR. 

1ANU4RY K 

i ' • ' / • ^ ^ 

Weit^oniervet RegL of ^commy Cavalry.-*- • 
PhiU^^r^incad, £sq. Xo be (;apL 
Horth SenperMt Jlrgiuof Yeonumry CAvalry.-r* 
l^aul ‘OiipdaU to be Lieut.; 

JjTilUam (Baik^GeaUU^, %* 


Tentli, or luveriieia-alitre HegUof MiUtia.-*-Sir 
John Jones, B.irt. to be Capt. vice James Grant, 
deceased. 

Doi set Regt. of Voloiileer Yeomanry Cavalry.— 
James Lock Buckland, Gent, to be Assist.-Surg. 

jamiahy 17. 

Fiteshire Militia.'—* Robert Fivderk-k North 
Biikcrtun Mowbra), Ksq. (o^ be Capi., Edwarxl 
Keiiwick, Gem. to be Lieut.; Andrew WilhU', 
Cent, to bo Kns. 

Fife^inre Yeomanry Cavalry.— John While- 
Melville, £«(|. to be Major, vice Wciuysn, le-i.; 
Lieut. Sir David Kiskuic, Bart, lo be Cipt. \ic< 
Melville, prom.; James Weinyss, Getii. to hi 
laeut. vice Sir David Kr^kine, prom.; James 
Stenhouse, M.D/to be Surg. 

Montgomcr) nhirc Yeotnaliry Ciivaliy.—/lavnl 
Pugh, E«q.ti» be Major; Htnry Adolphus Jhodoi, 
lobe ('apt.; Prvee Bucklt) \S iIIuiik’*, Lm|. 
to be (’apt.; John Davies Coinc, Kmj. to ho 
t’.ipl.; Kobeit Maurice Hoiiuot Mamicc, K-q. to 
bp Cap!.; Kdward Willlairtp^, Gent, to hr Lieut,; 
Thomas Beck,Gent. |o he Lieut; Dhvid Haiuicr^ 
Gem. (0 be Lieut.; Fdhaul ( oiiroy, Gi nt. to he 
Lieut.; John Buckley WiDiamt-*, jnii. l>4 lu. to be 
Coiiipl; Evan StephiMis, Gent, to be Cornet; 
John Kobiiis'-n Jonei, G( ut. to be Comet, Hirh ird 
Williams, Gent, to be Cornet; Richaid Juhii 
Davies, <^lerk, to be Chaplain; Mauiiue Llo^d 
Jones, (Jent. to be Stug. 


JANUARY 21 . 

J 

Soutiwin Kent, of NoUiiuhvinslnie Aionnnry 
Cavaliy.— John Hns^all, Fm|, to be Capt. vilc 
Chailioii, dec. 

The King’s Regt. of ChoiJiire Yeoinanr> C i- 
valiy.—LuuU Thomas Worthington, lo he Capt. 
vit<> Wilbrahain Egciton, pioiu. 

i»Ie of Pmbeck .md Waicham Troop of Yen- 

inaur> Cavah}.—F.UwardWt Id,Gent, to be Lieut. 


JANLARV 31. 

Ro>al Sherwood Foiestci*s, or Nottinghamshire 
CRegt. of Militia.—Robert Thomas Hewett, Gent, 
to be Lieut. 

Wiateibouine and Stapktoii Troop of (Bouccs- 
tershuo Veomanry Cav.'ilpy.—Robert J.iines Elton, 
Cent, to be Lieut. 4 Thomas Jones, jun. Cent, to 
be Cornet. 

AWerton Troop pf Gloucestershire Yeomauiy 
Cavalry.—Willjaiii (jhester Master,, Esq. to bp 
Capt.; William Taiwell, Gent, to ho tleut.; 
John CodringtoD, Cent, to be Cornet. 

fKBHUAIir 7. . ^ 

Eaat Ewex Kainhir Miluia.^Gov Cemge 
BJake, ID bp CapL vke Apdfraon. < 

a FKBRUARY 14. 

Lymington Troop of Yeomanry Cavaliy. 
Francis Hyde, Gent, to be ljRut. 

Wjpccestershire Yeomanry CavpIryjia-WalUtni 
Bennett, Esq. to be Capt.;, Bdward Dixoin,GeR(. 
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to “be Fh*it>U«at. ^ WilUniu RonncJ, Geat. to be 
SeC.'tUiUt. ’ ■ 

VEBRJARY 17. 

Flintshire Militia.—Echvard Taylor Massy, Esq. 
(o be Capt. 

Ku>aL Lanarkshire Militia.--~Ens. Alexamlor 
Kenauwie Fotheringhain, to be Lieut, vice Hugh 
MrKvn 2 U‘, res. , 

Wirksworili Troop of Derbyshire Yeomanry 
Cavaliy.— Fr.incis Green (^o<inrn, *o bo Capt.j 
Philip Ilubbersty, Gent, to be Comet. 


m 

r 

2 ad Regt. of West York SAlitia.-^Williani 
Markhun, £iqv tO be ^Gokmel, riot: Viscooot 
Downe, (leo. 

3r^' Ditro..-*Henry Bteades^ £ 8 «f> io bo #api« 
vice Thoi'oM, res.; Edmund FiuEasilica Robio> 
son, Gent, to be Licttt. vice Jeireyi, dec. 

Yorkshire .Hussar Uegt. of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
—Thomas Fairtax, Esq. to be Capt. vice Robin¬ 
son, dec.; Thomas Oliver Oascofiiie, Esq. to be 
Capt. vice Fox, dec. 

Mansfield Troop of Sherwood Rangers.—Edward 
Percy, Cent, to be Lient,; Godfrey Taltcws, Gent, 
to be Cornet. 


FRBRUAHY 24. 

Royal Bast India Volunteers.—Ens. Harvey 
Dickmson, to be Lieut, vice Parish, who resigns; 
JoUn^otiglas Close, Gent, to be Ens. vice Dickin. 
son. 


MAIICH 2. 

Hoyal Sherwood Fui esters, or Notlinghauisliire 
Regt. of Militi. 1 .— Cluinpio^Calvcrt, Gent, to be 
Lusign. 

MAllCH 6. 

South Avon Tioop of Yeomanry Cavalry. - 
Thomas Peniuddocke, Gent, to be Licnt. vice 
George Duff, res. 


Araii. 3. 

Royal Auglesca Militia.—Wdliaiii Barton Pat^ 
ton, Geul. to be Scc.-Lient. vice H. Jones^ projn. 

*Z\v\ Regi. of West YorkMUiUa.—Charles John 
Hrnitdling, K^q. to be Majoi, vice Priestley, res. 

Yofkslnrc Hussar Uegt. of \coinariry Cav.»lry.— 
Cornet John Hodgson, to be Lieut, vice Crosse, 
res.; Cornet Digby Caley, to be Idetil. vice Fair¬ 
fax, piom.; (’oim^ Kichaid Silver Gascoigne, 
Gent, (u be Lieut. vii.o T. O. Gascoigne, prom.; 
George Anne, Gent, to be Comet, vice Hodgson, 
|)i<>m., ilielinrd Thoinus i^ee, Gent, to be Cornel, 
vice Caley, prom. 

Al'RIL 13 . 

Royal C»»ri>w ill Aflll'ia, or Duke of CornwalPi 
Rangers.- Henry IVynn Andrew, Esq. |o be 
Capt. vice Cole, res. 


Surrey Rcgt of Yeomanry Cav.dry.—Sir Henry 
Klelchcr, Bart, to be Capt. vice T.iyior, res. 

SURCK-13. * 

Hercfoidshirp Rcgt. of Alilitia.— Joseph Yorke, 
i^sq. to be C.ipt. 

MARCH Id. 

West Kent Regt. of Militia.— Lieut. Cnl, Sir 
John Keimard Sh.iw, Kart, to be Colonel, vice the 
MaiquU Camdcfi, les. 


West Kent Regt. of .Militia.—Major James Best, 
to be Lieut.-Cul. vi(;c Shaw, prom.; Capt.Robert 
Ttirhevllle Binglr.m, to be Major, vice Beat, 
promoted. 

Lyni1hBt,o!i Troop Of Yeomanry Cavalry. — 
Piededek West, Eiq. t^o be Capt. vice Pringle 
Taylbl^ resigned. ' ' 

MARCH 27 . 

Hereford Regt. of MljlRS'^^^orge Cope Ibbs, 
<;eht. fo be 1^.; Cavendish Main waiia||WiHOck, 
Gent, to be En*.; Joseph Sbwahl, Gent, to be 
Rus.; Henry Symons, Gent, to be Ens*.; Daniel 
Evans, Gent, to be Ensign. 


Harok.30« I 

Koya1 Wcstminitur Regt, of -Kbory 

Price, Esq. to bb'Capt. 


Vl'RlL 17 . 

Berwickshire Militia. — David (iuosell Juhb, 
Esq. late C4pl. in the Srd Light Dragoons, to be 
Captain. 

2 nd Regt. of West York Militia.—Viscount 
Poliiugton, to be Capt.; lion. Arthur Lasceilcs, 
to be Capt.; Joshua Samuel Crompton, Esq. to be 
Capt.; Ens. William Walker, to bo LieutI vice 
Elhs, res. 

Soutti Gloucester Light Inf. Regt. of Militia._ 

Ens. George Hawker, to be Lieut, vide L6ftcr, 
deceased. 

South H.ints Militia.—John Barrow, Cent, to 
be Lieut. 

Surrey Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry.—W\Ilfani 
Lowter Jones, Gent, to be Cornet, vice Sir Henry 
Fletcher, Bart. prom.; John Lewis iticardd, Geiit. 
to be Corncti vice Philipson, res. 


APRIL 20. • ‘ 

Repton and Gresley Troop of Derbyshire Yeo¬ 
manry Cavalry.—Sir George Crewe, Bait, to be 
Capt.; John Beaumont, Gent, to be Lieut.; 
Ed'i^td' KMiioify KoMbn, Gent. Id be XJeut. 

APRIL 24 . 

t 

Queen’s own Regt. ift Tower Hamlets Militia* 
-'I'bomas Chalmers,* Gent, to be Lledt.’'4ice 
Randall, retired; ArrblbSld Bennett Tbiohla*, 
Gefit. to be Lient. viee Co|>peh, retired; 

Anmdcl and of 'Yebmattry 

Cayalry.—CoTnetThomasSabetnary, to be fAchlt. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


*• APRIL 2T. 

Firi^t ’ k^. of ih*^ iDuice'of Lanc^^r's O'k'ti 
Milica.—^The Hon. Richard Rootle 'Wilbraham, 
to be Majo|, vice Parke, dec. " 

• MAY I. 

]>erbV and Chaddesden Troop of Derbyshire 
Yeonanry Cavalry.^^ohn Bell Crompton, Esq. 
to be Capt.; Nathaniel Story, Cent, to be Lknt.; 
Honry Sarhevell Wilinot, Gent, to be Comet. 

The King's Rcgt. of Cheshire Yeomanry Ca- 
valry.x^Hon. Thomas Erskinc, to be Capt. vice 
Newuham, res.; Cornet Samuel Williams, to be 
Iiiciit. vice Gratrix, res.; Ansiid.-Snrg. Richard 
■Bm'adbcnt, to be Surg. vice th>ok»oii, re«.; 
Rickard Dean, Gent, to be AasUt.-Surg. vice 
Broadbeni, prom. 


BIAY 4. 

Berks Nllitia.—Charles Sawyer, jun. Ksq. to 
be Ckpt.; Arthur William Forrest, Esq. to he 
Capt. { Henry Greenway, (Jent. to be Ensign. 

Derbjahite Old Militia.'—Right Hon. Henry 
Manners Lord Waterpaik, to |)c Colonel, vice 
Ualtoa, dee. 


, ^MAY 11. 

Arundel Rn<l Bramber Corps of Vcomanry 
Cavidry.*^Jervoise- Clarke Jervpisc, Gent, to be 
Ctiriiet, vice SanctQury, prrtnK 

Salisbury Volintcer Infantry.'—William Faw- 
ceU, Gent, to be Eos. vice T. O. Stevens, res. 

Wiiksworlh Troop of Derbyshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry.—. Cornet Philip Uubbersty, to be Lieut, 
by prom. 

Bomb'erit (West Riding) Regf, of Yeomanry 
CaviHiy.—Cornet John Brewio, to be Lieut, vice 
'Sorby, res.; theKitn. Henry Howard, to be Lieut, 
vine Clark ; BenjaDsm Beram, GciiU to he Lieut, 
vice Heyland; Cornet Charles Jackson, to be 
Licat. vicy Yarborough} Thomas Dunn Jcllcovky 

Gent, to be Cornet. 


MAY 18. 

; » 

' .‘Dorsal Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry.—Henry 
Oglander, Gent, to ))e Cornet, vice Cox, prom. 

North Hants Yeomanry Cavalry.— George 
Erl wards Ueatbeote, Gent, to he Lient.; William 
fiendon Heathcole, Gent.' to be Cornet. 

WestmQrbland Yebnimry Cavalry.—Matthew 
Atkinson, Esq. to be Major, vice Edward WlL 
'llama KmMI, prom.; James Atkinson, Esq. to be 
Ca)[lt^ Yfce Matthew Atkinson, proui.o Aurtrew 
€niig', Getit. to be Lient. vice James Atkinson, 
lurgin.;;, WlllUin Buskby, Gent, to bb.Lbrut. vice 
TlH^Mtall^^son, dec.; Richard Born, Gent, to be 
CoiMtf Andrew Craig, prom. • 

/Thy Klqft's R^ ^o( Cboahwe Yeomanry Ca- 
valry.—H^mfdiccyTralfordi Esq. to be'Capt. vice 
Henry T^poke, prom.; Herbert, BdyCr, Gent. io 
be liiiot’ivi^ Wortbiogton, prom.; William 
Dfawaon Gitatrix, Gent. to«be Cornet, viic8 Ogilvic, 
tc}i^gnedi•‘^ . 



MiddleseV flegt. of Militia.— , 

®<Sh^*Rh, Esq, to be Capt. 

• • 


MAY 29 . 

Fifst Regt. of the Dukoof Laiicastcr's own 
Militia.—“Fredciick William Rutledge, Gent, lo 
be Lieut, vice Ainsworth, Vec. 


JUNK 1 . 

Wirksworth Troop of Derbysliirc Ycomamy 
Cavalry.—Alfred Arkwright, Grut. to be Cornet, 
vice Hubbcrsly, prom. 


JUM£ 6. 

West Kent Regt, of Yeomanry Cavalry.—'Jolm 
Haywaid, Cent, to be Cornet, vice Hopkiii', 
resigned. 

Y'uikshire Hnsiaar Regt. of Y'eoinaiiry Cavali}. 
■—Richaid Silvei Gascogne, Gent, to be Capt. 
vice Markh.iiu, res.; John Simpson, Gcut.^iu ite 
Lieulcn.'iiit. 

Southern Wefit Riding ^Regl. of Yeoin.miy 
Cnvuliy,—Benjamin Bootnei, Gent, to be Cornel, 
vice Close, ICS.; Edward Allen Walker, Gent, to 
be Cornet, vice Thorjie, res.; AiUliouy Butler St 
Leger, Gent, to bo Cornet, viec Cattwrighl, les. , 

Uujal Maylor Ycufuaiiry Cav'dry.—Richaid 
Iliiiiiiicr Hilton, Geut. to be Cornet. 

'I'he King’s Kegt. of Cheshire Yeomanry C.i- 
valry.— Robuit Wuithington, Gent, to be Cornel, 
vice Williams, prom. 


JUNK 12. 

A 

North Salopian Regt. of Yeomanry Cavaliy.— 
Chaiics Clay, (h'lit. to be CorncL.; 'llioinaADtckeii 
Brown, Gent, to be Cornet. ^ 

South'Salopian Regt. o( Y'cumnniy Cavaliy.— 
W. Archibald Eyton, Cent, to be Cornel ; EiIw.im1 
llickman, Geut.^to be Veterinary Surgeon. 


JUNE 15. 

Royal Eai»tMirl<|{e«ex 'Mllirm.— Edward Hetlu i 
ington, £sq. to be Capt.; Howe Courtenay Daniel, 
Esq. to be Capt. 

East Kent Regt. of YcomHury Cavalry.—Cm’nei 
Frederick Brockman, to be Lieut, vice Hqiiywood; 
Philip Hooywood, Gent, to be Cornel, vice 
^r(a:kinan, Ceoige Gipps, Gent, to be Cornet, 
vice Asiiton Oxenden. 


JONK 10. 

West Somerset Regt. of Yeomanry Gavaliy. — 
Henry Dawbeny Harvey, Ksq. to he Capt. 
Bftlisbury V4>lanteer Infantry.-•.-John Sparshatt, 
to be Capt. vice Pain, reH.; Thornus Noi- 
wootl Chubb, Gent, ta bo Lieut, vine Sparshatt, 
from.j John Androws,^Gent.-to be Surg. vice 
Sampson, res. , 

spNii 2a. .* . 

*. WoreelitcrshlM, Yeomanry Cavalry,^VVilliani 
Fellowes, Gent* to be Cornet. 

Bcgl. West York Militia.—Jubu.W>)>''Oii, 
Jun. Esq. to.,bp Capt. 

these Con^Middf and AppolniMbiiis will 
Ml futMe be i^tb eHch Gaacttei. 
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STATIONS OF THE AllMY ON THE 1st OF JULY, 1832. 

/ • ' * 

AVD liriPEHENCE lO TUB lOUElfTN SEIIVICE OF ItLUIMBM'b. 





Year of 

i 

Year of 

'|r~ 

Agejits. 

Britkh aod 
Irish £stn- 
bKsbm«a(. 

r 

% 

Ht'gtiiU’iits and 
Corn*). 

StationB of 
Trooi>8 or Scr> 

BUtieus of 

ItArftci VC 

Going 
oo Po- 

Reutio- 

ing from 

WlioQce 

Iteturu«d. 


vice Companies. 

Compdnics. 

reign 

Service. 

Poi eigu 
Service. 

] St Life>gds. 

Windsor . . 


• 

mm 

France 

Collver 

do. • . 

Uegent’s Park 


• • 

1816 

Ditto 

Greenwood 

UK llorse-gds. 

Hyde Park 


• a 

1816 

Ditto 

Greenwood 

1st Drajr.-gds. 

Nottingham ■ 


V • 

1816 

Ditto 

Greenwood 

^(1 do . . 

Kdiubur^h 


• « 

181B 

Ditto 

Greenwood 

3rd do . . 

Hnghto'n . . 


m • 

1814 

Spain 

Collyer 

•Uli do . . 

Dundalk • . 


m ^ 

iHia 

Poitugal 

Col, & Cane 

r)th do . . * 

Newhiidge 


♦ 0 

1814 

Spain 

Or, & Cane 

dth do • . 

Caliir . , 


a 

1808 

Buen. Ayros 
Holland 

CoL5c Cane 
Collyer 

7 th do . 

Dorchester • 


• • 

1799 

1st jdragoons 
2hd ilo . . 

Cancel bury , 
Dflniingham . 


a e 

a « 

181*6 

1810 

France 

France 

Hopkioson 

G reenwootl 

3rd do , . 

Glasgow . . 


« 

1818 

F ranc'c 

Hopktnson 

•1th do , . 

Bomliay . . 


1822 



llopkinson 

5tli do , . 

Longlbrd , . 


« • 

1816 

Fran'^e 

Gr. ^ Ar. 

7th Hussars 

Norwich . . 


• « 

1818 

Franco 

Ciroenwood 

3th do . . 

Newcastle. , 


0 o 

1823 

Bengal 

Gr. & Ar. 

9tli Lancers 

Dublin 


• 4 

1813 

Portugal 

Gr. & Ar. 

lOth Hussars 

Dublin • . 


• • 

1828 

f*ortugal 

Gr, & Cane 

1 Ith Lf. r>i'ag. 

Bengal . . 


1819 


Col. Sf Cane 

12tli l.ancers 

Cork , . , 


a 

1828 

Porttvgal 

Gr, & Ar# 

13th Id. Drag. 

Madras ^. 


1819 


Grcci^wi^d 

14 th do • . 

Hounslow , . 


• a 

1814 

Spain 

Greenwood 

15tS Hussars 

Manchdkter . 



1816 

F ranee 

Greenwood 

H)th Lai^reis 

Bengal . . 


1822 



Greeowoed 

17th do . • 

llallmcolhg 


• 

1823 

Bombay 
oua periods 

Hop. Cane 

KLWag. Train 

Hythe . . . 

. . . D 

taehme 

nts vari 

Ormnwood 

Gr. Gds.Utbat. 

Ring's Mews 


• a 

1828 

Portugal 

-.. ‘ 

2d bat. 

Dublin . . 


• • 

1818 

France 

.** ‘ 

3d bat. 

Portman Street 


• e 

1818 

France 


Coldst, f 1st bt. 

Westminster 

• • • • • « 

• • 

1814 

France 


08s. ' 1 2d l)t. 

Tower of Lond. 

• It • • 

• • 

1818 

France 

. Orff«kiwo(Kl 

Sc. Fu. f 1st bt. 

Westminster 


• • 

1814 

France 


Gds. \ 2d bt. 

Knigliisbridge 


• • 

1828 

Portugal 


IstFoot, 1st bat. 

i'riuidad • . 

Paisley . . 

• • • • e 

1826 

» 


f'. J 

2(i bat. 

Port George 

• • 

1831 

Madras 

^ t 

2ud do • . 

Bombay • . 

Chatham • . 

1825 


> 

Ashley 

3rd do . . 

Bengal * . 

Ditto . « . 

1828 



Greenwood 

4th do . . 

N. S. Wales . 

Ditto . . . 

1832 


, <r 

Greenwood 

64h do . . 

Gibraltar 

Fermoy • 

1831 

1 


Gv. a* Atk. 

6tl\ <lt) . , 

Bombay* . . 

Chatham 

1821 


1« 

Greenwood 

7th do > , 

Malta ’ , . 

Bristol . . 

1825 

i. 

^ ‘ 

Greenwood 

Bth do . . 

Halifex N. S. 

Hull . • . 

1830 

a • 

• • 

' - ' ■ 1 

Greenwood 

9th do . / 

Cork . . . 

• • • V a 

1827 

Ttinidad 

Gr: &‘Ar. 

iOth do • • 

Zatrte . . 

Boyle . • . 

1326 



Gr. ik Ax- 

llltli do • • 

Santa Maura * 

Btooorv • * 

1826 


1 


I2th do . • 

Gibraltar . ' , 

Drogh^a ♦ ^ 

1823 


..J 

Ml- 

uDonpiiseod 

F3th do • , ■ 

Bengal . . 

Chatham • • 

1822 

1 

( 

14th do . . 

Portsmouth 

« • • • • 


1831 

Bengal ( 

Greenwood 

16tli do . . 

Montreal • . 

Neweas, on T. 

1827 


i 

jreenwood 

,1,611^ (Jo , , 

Bengal . , 

Chatham ,. 

, 

> ff, 

' ■ i 


17th do . • 

Wajea 

Chatham . 


w 

, ... 

^rednwood 





















aod 

Goipti 

t 

* • f 

9 

Stativus of 
Troops or Ser¬ 
vice Companies. 

0 

I 

Stfttiotis of 
Reserve 
Compunico. 

Year of 
Going 
tm Fb. 
reign 
Service. 

Year of 
Return¬ 
ing fiom 
Foieigh 
Service. 

Whence 

ReCu^ued. 

Agents. 
British and 
ln»h Ksu> 
blishinont. 

18th Foot 

• 

tVeedon . . 

1. . . . 

4 

* • 

1832 

‘Corfu 

Greenwood 

mhdo . 


St. V'incent . 

'Sunderland 

9 

1826 


! 

Fitter 

20th’'do . 

• 

1 Bombay , 

'Ciiathaiii . 

9 

1819 


1 

* 

Greenwood 

21st do . 

• 

iChathuni'* 

1 

1 • « • 4 

4 

a . 

1827 

St.Vmcents. 

|C) reenwQod 

22rtddo . 

• 

i Jamaica * 

,Plymouth . 

4 

1826 


i 

iGrconwood 

23r<l do . 

• 

jGihraltar . . 

(Belfast. . 

9 

' 1823 



|(ir- & Ar. 

24th do . 

• 

iC^uebec » . 

(Carlisle 

4 

1829 


1 

jCoIlyer . 

25{K dt) . 

• 

Oemefata 

' Kdinburgh 

4 

1825 


! 

Oiociiwood 

26)11 do . 


Bengal . . 

iChatham * . 

• 

! 1828 


* 

Lauiie 

i . 

27th do 

4 

Limerick . . 

a • a 4 

• 

1 

1 • 

1831 

Barbadocs 

'(Jr. h Ar. 

28th do^ - * 

4 

\ aas . . . 

a # • • 

• 

1 

• t 

1830 

iCorfu 

Wat. & AC 

2&^4o . 

• 

Mauritius . , 

Belfast 

4 

1826 


i 

(Jr. £k Cane 

aotb do • 

• 

Knniskillen . 

* < * 4 4 

• 

. . 

1829 

-Madras * 

Gj . ^ Ai. 

3lBt do . 

a 

Benofd 

Chatham . 

4 

182.) 



.(iu'enwood 

32nd do • 

• 

IQucbPC . . 

Tralee . . 

• 

1830 



llopAC^MH; 

SJjrd-do . 

« 

Portsmoutli* • 

4 4 4 4 

4 

• * 

1832 

J umaica 

Gieenwood 

34lh do , 

• 

Halifax, A . S. 

Galway 

4 

1829 



Gr. A' Cane 

36th do . 


Northampton 

• •44 

4 

9 

1832 

Barbadoes 

Gieenw'ood 

3dtft do • 

• 

Haibadm'vS 

Kinsalc 

4 

1830 

• 


Price ^ A 10 

37th do i 

4 

15<yinuda . . 

Toughall . 

4 

1830 



Law.& Cane 

38th do . 

« 

Bengal . . 

(.'hatham . 

4 

1818 



Greenwood 

39lh do , 


N. S. Wales . 

Chatham . 

4 

1827 



Gicenwoqd 

40th do . 

• 

Bombay . . 

Chatham . 

4 

1824 



I.,aw rie 

4Ut>do . 

• 

Madras 

Chatham . 

, 

1822 



G rtcnwowi 

42nd do . 

• 

(jibinJtar • 

i^erwkk 

4 

1823 



GteenU'ood 

43rti do . 

• 

Dublin 

* 4 4 4 

4 

4 « 

1830 

Gibraltar 

Gr. Ai. 

44th do . 


Bengal 

Chatham . 


1822 


f 

Greenwood 

45th do . 


Madras . . 

(Chatham . 

9 

1819 



tireenwood 

48th do , 

• 

Madras . . 

Chatham . 

4 

1813 



Crcenwooil 

47(h do . 

• 

Newry 

i 4 4 4 

• 

4 

1829 

Bengal 

Gr. 6c Au 

48th do . 


Madras 

(Tiiatham . 

4 

1817 



Grccnwo()d 

49th do • 

» 

• 

Bengal 

Chatham . 

4 

1822 



Greenwood 

50th do . >. 


Dublin ^ . 

• •44 

* 

4 

1827 

Jamaica 

Gr. 5c Ar- 

51st do . 

• 

Corfut - ■ . 

Chester 

4 

1821 



Kirkland 

62Dddo • 

4 

Waterford • * 

• • • • 

4 

• 4 

1831 

llallfaxN.S. 

Gr. & Cane 

53rd do • 

9 

Gibraliar . . 

Stock[>ort • 


1829 



G reenwuml 

54th do . 

» 

Madt'as . . 

Chatham • 

• 

1819 



Greenwood 

55th do . 

• 

Madras . . 

Chatham . 

4 

*1821 



Greenwood 

55tli do . 

9 

Jamaica . . 

^ike Island 

• 

1831 



Gr. 5i. Ca. 

a7th'do . 

• 

Madras . 

Chadiam . 

9 

1825 



Greenwood 

58ti> do • 


Ceylon . . 

Fejrmoy 

4 

1828 

. 


Gr. & Ar. 

59th do . 

. iMuHingar ^ 

f ■« • • ■ 

• 

9 • 

1829 Bengal 

lUr. & .Vr. 

60th do list bat.iGibraltar • i 

Omagh 

4 

1830 



Gr. Ar. 

2d batJ 

Dublin . * 

• H • • 

• 

• .• 

1829 

Berbice 

Gr. & Ar., 

61st do • 

• 

Ceylon . . 

Londonderry 

f 

1828 

f 

Gr. & Ar. 

62nddo #' 

( 

0 

M«4ras • . 

Chatham • 

4 

1830 

• 

((jfeeuwood 

63rd do . 

• 

N* S. Wales 

Chatham • 

4 

1^29 


ICullyer 

64th do . 

9 

JJirr . . , 


• 

a • 

1828 

Gibraltar 

Gr. &c Ar. 

65th do . 

r 

Berbice • v 

Buttevant • 

• 

162d 


• 

Gr. & Ar. 

66th do • 

9 

Kingston • • 

Duldin 

• 

1827 

a « 

- 

GK&Atlt 

67th do . 

• 

Gibraltar . . 

Galway 

• 

1831 

« 

.. ! 

Gk & ak 

68th do • 

• 

Clare Castlo • 

« » ' a • 

• 

• 9 

1829 

Up. Canada 

Hopk.Sc Ca, 

t)9lh do . 

• 


Kilualfi . 

• 

1831 

t 

'f . 

Kirk: & Ca. 

70tb do . 

9 

Kilkenny • . 

• 4 • • 

• 

• 4 

1827 .'Canada 

Or. & Ar. 

71st do . 

9 

Bermuda . . 


f, 

jm 

> ' 

. ( * 

PricP 

72nd<lo • 

j • * 

9 


Aberdeen . 

f 

• 

1826 



Greenwood 

73rd do . 

9 

Corfu '. . 

Jersey . . 

•1 

1827 

,_i 


Lawrie 


• Ordered to New South Wales. 


t Ordered home. 



















Rtiglmenifl and 

i 

1 

1 

Stations ol 

J 

1 

Stations of 

Year of Year of 
Gqing Retarn- 

Whence 

Agents. 
Urilish and 

Corps. i 

Troops or Scr* 

Keserve ^ 

on ro. ing from 

Ketnrued. 

• Irish Esia- 

vice Companies. 

1 ( 

CouipHOies. 

reign 'Foreign 
Service. Service, 

• i 

bhshment. 



74th Foot 
75th do . 
76th do . 
77th do . 
7Bthdo . 
79tri do . 
80tli do . 
Bist do . 
82 nd do . 
^id do , 
84th do . 
85tU do . 
86th do . 
87th do . 
88th do . 
89th do . 
90th do . 
91st do . 
92nddo . 
93rd do . 
94th do . 
95tl! do . 

do . 
97lh do , 
98tli do . 
99lli do 


jTeinplemore .* 1830 llermud& Hop, & Ar. 

jCapoofG. H.-BfUtol . . . 1830 i Greenwood 

[Athlone , 1827 Canada Or, fit Ar* 

Ijainaioa . . Huttevant . . 1824 ^ Gr, 6cAr* 

‘Ceylon . .Stirling Castle 1826 \ Hrent 

iVoiklj, C. -Perth . . . 1825 | Lawn^ . 

'Dublin.; 1831 Cephalonia Gr. 

|l5olton • .1.1831 Beimuda Greenwood 

Kdiuhurgh. 1832 Mauritius Lawrie 

jCastlebar.1829 Ceylon Gr, Ar* 

I Jamaica • .Portsmouth - 1827 Greenwood 

lUackburn.1831 Malta Greenwood 

Antigua . -Jersey . . * 1826 Greenw'ood 

|Mjuntms . . Devonport - 1831 | Gieenwood 

Corfu , , . Landguavd Ft. 1825 j * Cireenwood 

•Dcxinport .I 1831 Madras Greenwood 

i . i ' m ^ m f f ^ \ 


Glasgow 


31st do . . Manchester . 

l2nddo . . Idmerick . . • • . 

[>3rd do . . Baihadoes .Ayr. . 

[Mth do . * Malta . . .!(’lialham 

95tli do . . Corfu . . .Guernsey 

96tlt do • • Halifax N. S. iSheunies. 

97lh do • . Ceylon . .J.’lonmel 

98tli do . • Cape of G. H.jCardift’ 

99tli do . . Mauiilius V .^Diogheda 

iUflo B. 1st bat.'N. Bruryi'wick ,i)(jver . 

2nd hat. V ido .i . ‘Dover . 
Ul. Staff ('orps Flythe ' . .'j . . - 

UiAVtstJndia \ , 

Bo^iment 1’miidad .\ jGiee 

2nd difh) • Bahamas . . .Gtce 


I 1831 Madras 
: 1831 Corfu 
I 1831 Jamaica 
' 1827 Jamaica 


1823 
.i 1824 

1824 
- 1824 

1825 
1825 

. 1825 
. 1825 
. 1826 


Gr. &c Ar. 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Gieenwood 

,CJreenwood 

I Greenwood 

I Greenwood 

Hopkinson 

Gr. &L Ar. 

Greenwood 

Kirkland 

fjawrie 

G reenwood 

Gr, 5c. Ar. 

Gieenwood 

Gr. &c Ca. 

G icenwofKl 
Greenwood 


Bo^imeiit 1’miidad 
2nd • Bahamas • 

Ceylon Uifle 
llegiment . Ceylon 
Cape Mounted j 

Hiflemen 'Cape of G. I 
Koval Afiican | 

Colon. Corps .Sicira Ixone 
lU. Newtound- j 
land Veteran 

Companic- ;Newfoundlai 
HI. New South 
Wales Vet. 

Companies N.S. Wales 
Koval Malta 
Fencibics Malta 


iCape of G. H. ^ Kirkland 


Newfoundland Kirkland 


N.S. Wales 
Malta 


. . . . Detachments various periodsjGreenwoo*! 

, Agents. 

jGieenwood HF-GIM HK'|:AC AGFNTS, * 

,GiCom\OOd Armit, n.Mo.i^h, & Co. Lt'instcr St. Dnb. j 
I Ashlcyi Jaiut'X, l;i5. Ke^cnt Street. 

'Kirkland Aikmbon, John, Ely Elace, Duhtia. 

I Uieiiti Tim«>(l)y, 10« 8t. laint's’s Place* 

Kirkland Cane.HlihaMl, ami Go. Bhw&oii St. DuMi|i. 

I • ('ull)er, Oeu. Sdiu-Paik IMace.Si.Jaoiei^. 

'Kirkland Fhloi^ Godtrey, 34, Welbt'ck Stieft, 

I Oreeuw'otxh Cox, UaiumtiMcy. aud Cos^ 

Craig’s Couri. 

, , Hopklnwii, Uitrlon, and Knyveft, 3, Ke- 

Kirkland sireet. 

i Kirklaml, Jobii^ (Gen. Agent,) Bh, Pan Malt. 

I Lawiu', Joliu, HoUert dt. AdelpbK 

iKirkland Price, Wui. F. 34, Craven St. Strand, 
i Watson, WUUaui, U3, Ch.iriotte Street^ 

iKilJt.land . Poriland PIum* I* . | 


' . General Jgeitfs far the Jlectititint Service, 

Guuat BfUaih—John Kirkland, Ksq. 80, Pall Mall. ' 

Ireland—Sir Bagenall W< Butdett, Bart, Dublin. 

Agents for the*Det'can Pri%e Money* ^ * 

LieuK-Colonel Arhuthnot and John Kirkland, Odiice, Bp, i’all Malt. 


N. B. A reference to the List of Agehts mil exp]ai|i the al^breviatioQi. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND D15ATHS, 


B1KTI18. 

I 

At S<Mith Efford, the Lady of Capt. Forest, 
R.N. of a daugliter. » 

May 3bt. At Plymouth, tbu Lady of Major 
Semple, 3dili Regiment, of a son. 

June Jilt. Ill Biiiidon, (he Lady of Lieut. VFiL 
liam J. Cleike, 77th Rcgliiieot, of a daughter. 

June 8(h. At Primstead, near Einswertb, the 
Lady ol Lieut. 11. Walker, coiimiandiiig His Ma> 
Jcsiy’s Steam Vessel Alban, of a sou. 

At B<>tilognc‘>8ur-Mcr, the Lady of Lieut. Hyiid- 
man, lUh Light Dragoons, of a sou. 

At Marley House, near Exmouth, the Lady*of 
F'Upt. Phillips, of a daughter. 

At Poribill House, near ilideford, the Lady of 
Livut.-Colonel A. H. Ooidon, of a son. 

At Frcetolk Piiors, Hants, the La<ly of Capt. 
M. C* Trevillion, of a son. 

June Itth. The Lady of Lieut. C. Caddecot, 
Il.N. of a daughter, stdl boru. 

June Itith. At Dalchosule, iftc Lady of Lieut.. 
CtJonel MMlonalcI, C.R. 92nd Highlamleis, of a 
daughter. 

June 17(h. At Porchc-ster, the Lady of Licul. 
Jervis Cooke, R.M. of a daughter. 

llie Lady of E. C,* Napier, Esq. Purser, R.N. 
of a daughter. 

MARRIED. 

At Malta, Lieut. Sidney Ikrkwith, Rifle Bri¬ 
gade, to Elizabeth, eideat lUughter of S. Harvey, 
Esq. mastci builder of the Dock yard at Malta. 

May K/tb. Ueut. 1. K. Lane, of His Ma¬ 
jesty's cutter Swan, to Lametta Maude, daughlci 
of the iate W^, Bluett, Esq. of Haltoii, Corn\yaU. 

May 17lh. A* Lerwick, Shetland, Lieut. WiL 
liara Henry Br«iud, R.N. to Cbristiiu Cecilia, 
second daughter of Jaihes Grelg, Esq. J'roruiator 
Fiscdl ot Shetland. 

Mil) 22nd. At Bath, Major R. Hainllton Fo- 
ilieniigham, of tlie Madias Kngimcrs, to Agues 
Maiy, daughter of J. English, Esq. and grand¬ 
daughter o( Sir U. Mnckworlh, Bait, .anil the 
Right Hon. Lady Ann Hamilton. 

June 5th. At Marylcbone Church, Lieut. C. 
JoLn Bo9anquet,R.N.to Charlotte Eli'/a, youngest 
ilaqghwr of the late Jacob Bosgnquet, £iq. of 
Broxboornebnry, Herts. 

Vincent Williams, Esq. Master, R.N. to Miss 
Kli7.abetli Stephens, of Sumehouse. 

June 0th. At Tooting, Capt. Bowes, of the 95th 
Regiment, to Margaret Sibella, only child of Co¬ 
lonel Rice, C.B. late of the Slst Regiment. 

. June Till. At Karebam Cliuich, Lieut. Chap¬ 
man, R.N. to Miss Ciiapiuan, ot the above place. 

At Walmpr, IJcut. S> Ross Watts, R.N. to 
Mary Ann, youngest daughter 6f the late Rev. 
Charles Philpot, Kjcctor of Klpple, Kent. 

At Limerick, Cornet Mathew M^Oonagh, lOlli 
Hussars,Ao lamcna, only d» ugbter of the late Dr. 
Lynclt^ ^ Coniuy of Galfvay. 

June 9tb. At Mallow, Brevet Major Richaid 
Bu^worth, 86th Regiment, to Catbetinc KHza, 
c/ilty daughter of the Jntc Jaufds Nugent, Esc], of 
(rpper Saekville-street, Dublin. 


At St. George’s Hauover-square, Caid. H. 
Bowden, Scots Fusilecr Guards, son ot J. How- 
den, Esq. Grosvenor-place, to Emma, dangbtei of 
the late G. Norman, Esq. of Bromle> Coimnoii, 
Kent. 

At Esher, Commander Frederick Cbamler.R.N. 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late John Soane, Esq. 
of Chulsea. 

June Iflili. At Broadwater Church, Worthim;, 
Lieut.'Culonel Ulddall, K. H. to jMary Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late Georiic D.iysh, Esr|. 

June 2l8r. At Kingston, Major C. C. Taylor, 
20lh Regiment, to Nancy, eldest (iaugltU i oi J. 
O. Biirslem, Km|. of the Ordnance Department, 
Port.smoutli. ♦ 

June 2lRt. At NcWChurcU, Isle of W^ht, 
Lieut. William Brecdoii, R.N. to Waller, eldest 
daiigliter of tlie late John Kearney, Esq of the 
county of Kilkenny, Ireland. 

DEATHS, 

CO|^NEI-. 

April Uth 1832- Handfudd, li. p. Com. Gen. 

MHin KN tNT-( Ol.UNf I,. 

ApiH 2nd. At Edinburgh, Hunter, Ea.st India 
Cojiipdiiy’s Service. 

C,ti*TAINS. 

Nov. !3th 1B31, Thoiupsou, h. p. 2iid Weal 
India Reuimcnt. 

Dec. loth. At Beugai, Walton, Idtli Foot. 

March 2lst At BarbaiUn^^, Angus 

donald, 1st Foot. 

Match 2{Kh. Alexander Stuart, h. p. nnaU. 

Aptli 17tli. Rynie, h. p. 7K(h F<N>t. 

May 5ili. Hunt, h. p. 4th Fool. 

May 5(h. Simpson, h. p. Sth West India lli',;t. 

Lr«UT£>JANTS. 

Dec. 17th 19.31, Morris, h. p. 70th Foot. 

Dec. 27th. At Bengal, Criimpe, lOth Foot. • 

Dec. 29tli. lUillie, h. p. 18th Foot. 

Feb. 3rd 1832. Angus Macdonald, li. p. unatf. 
j^Fob. 4th. At the Capo of (Jood Hope, Adye, 
98lh Foot. 

Feb. loth. Brown, h. p. Malta Regiment. 

Feb. 23rd. Tayloi, late 4th Royal Vetei.ni 
Battalion. 

March Mlh. At Malta, CoM6h,73rd Fool. 

March 22nd. At Dublin, Crokc, late Royal 
Artillery Drivers. 

March 3ist. Irwin, late 11th Royal Veteian 
Batulion. 

April TIh. Brfrry, h. p. 83r<l Foot. 

*April 15th, Mitchell, h. p. (HXh Foot. 

April 20ih. Keamea, h. p. New Biunswick 
Fencibles. ‘ „ 

April 25th. Downing, h. p. eOlh Foot. 

April 2&ih. Gordon, n. p. Cape Corps. 

*May 2l8t. At GanU^rbury,' Cliamberluin, Isi 
Di^oona. 

ifiy 22nd. At Perth, Walker, 3rd Foot, 

, . ’ ‘ 

CORNKT ARD BNSIONS. 

k 

March 27tb 1831. Evans, h* p. 63rd Foot. 

Feb, J2nd 1832. Bell, h. p. 128th Fool. 



UKATHS. 



ApiilTlb. Nibbs, h. p. 3dth Vout. 

April llth. IIcMilt-rftOii) h« p. V7tU Foot. 

Mny. At Hniiuveri Conze; b. p. 1st Hussars 
Otrmab Legion. ^ 

QUARTUR<M4STERS. 

tVb. '28th. Rii'liinonrl, b. p. 2n(l DiagOOiis, 
May 19tb, ('barters, b. p. Ptb Urngouus. 

INhPECTOIiS OBiNKRAt. OF HOSPITALS. 
April 4tb. At the Itlc of Wight, Williaui 

Vft'Oic, h. [). 

May 18tb. At Liverpool, Fiaser, h. p. 


March 28(li. A( Manlicitn, Fi ink, li. p. Sta/T. 
April 20th. Wateis, h. p. G‘2nd Foot. 

* rOMMIsSAHIM DEPAllTMENT. 
h. p. ('ou).-(jcii. 

« .i\ lsin’s dkfu rv. 

J.m. 3*0(li. Dniiiiul, li. p. UOth Fool. 


May20ih. AtTjaiiuoi.KoM,Peter Hud'Ii Pavies, 
I'^q. Ihirscr R.N. aged 7.). 

May ‘29lh. At Sfiiicl LcKigo, Rosneath, Capf. 
AU v:ti»d**r Campbell, U.N. 

May Itodi. Liciit. llichanl Cole, 1811, K.N. 

May 3lst. At Pormoy, Capt. UobeitMaikhaiii, 
'fSth Rcgt. As the niifortnualc ciicnmstaiicra 
uindi Ird to thin tatal event may fonn the suhjf'Ct 
ot ludnUl investigation, m Justice to those piin- 
»ipally nnplic'ittd we lefraiH, fci Ih*- fio^ent, tiom 
inseitiiii; mote than the iollouin/veidict of the 
)uiy Mirniiioned on the oceas,ion1 b> one of the 
t’luouers toi the county of ('otk,6ii the l''t iilt.— 

“ That t)ie ilet i;a(8cd, Capt. Hubert ALarkhain, was 
kdlini by .i bullet disthatged from a gun or 
{iistol, but l>y whom discharged no evidence has 
h«ut ptoiluced to enable us lo asceitatu ; and we 
Ipid dial the dccedyed was found dead ytstciday 
nioining, siioitly alter foiii o'clock, at a place 
called the Race Cumse, in the Baiouyof ('ondoiu 
and Clongibboiis, 111 the comity Ootk, aforesaid.'* 
Cajit. Markham was the eldest son of (he Vene** 
Kibie the Archdeacon of A'ork, grandson to the 
late Aichbisbop Markham, and nephew to the 
Couuiess of MausfieM aud Sii Robcit Clifhui, 
Bart. .V 

June 2iid. At SoinerseUpUec,Frederick Edt^c* 
loinbe. Esq. age<l lid, late Cominissiouer iu Hit 
Majesty's Victualling Office. 

June 2 nd. At sea, on his passage from Ceylou, 
Majoi Ficdciick Du Verncti, Assislant-i^uarter- 
iiiaster-Oeocral in that island. « 

June 3rd. Re.sr Admiral Samuel Sutton, aged 
72. A Memoir of Se/vicct in our next. 

June 3rd. At Tunbridge Wells, Lieut,-Coloibd 
Tud, late p( the 20th Kcgt. ^ 

Iu Ttalec, Capt. Richard O'Connell, formcilya 
toi many years Adjutant of the Kerry Regiment 
of Militia, ajid previously foi sotnu tune a Llcli* 
tenant of the SDtb Uegiuienl of Foot. 


Lieut. Richard Cole, U.N. 

Commander Joseph CoxwcIL 

June 5th. At RiUtol, Major T. Thompson, 
dfiUrRegt. found dead in his bcd-ipom at th^ 
Rummer Tavern in that City.—A coioncr's jury, 
summoned to investigate the causes of tbe rat4l 
catastruplie, proceeded to where the deceased lay 
-^tlie room was deluged with blood, and the body 
was lying on the 6oor, naked except the shirt,the 
throat cut from car to ear, quite through the wind, 
pipe, a razor on the bed, the clothes in great dls* 
order and covered v,ith blood. Lieut, and Adju* 
tant Francis knew the deceased, who wis onduty 
with witness in that district in January and 
Fihiiury. Deceased succeeded Major Oowler, 
and did duty until the appointment of Colonel 
Faunee as successor lo the late Lieot.-Coloind 
Brereton. Had not seen hitn several weeks. 
De<■ea^ed dined with him regnlariy when on duty; 
he was a man of temperate habits, and seldom or 
ever drank wine; he had served m India, and 
sulf*TPd much fiom llie climate; he wis subjeef 
to great depiesnioiiiof spirit^, nud aiflicted with 
giddincsv 01 swimming iu the head; ocruMondly 
hi^ fd<‘i’was A deep puiplecolotu, whi(h appeared 
to revive him; but in geuciat his heilih wis not 
gootl, and he complained froqnenilyol hU head— 
he W4S unmarrietl and aflluety. Verdiei—tempo- 
liiiy dcraugement. 

June 0th. At Batli, ugCii 08, Peter l^dy, Esq. 
late Captain iu ills Majesty’^ Royal Marine 
Forces. 

June 7th. Majoi Aithui Sullivan, 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, Aid-de Camp lo Major'Ceii. Sir Chatles 
Dalbi.ic, and son ot llie late Sir R. J. Sullivan, 
Bart. ofThanies Dittoii. 

June Pth. At Cullen, Rear-Admital Janies 
Oughtoii. A Memoir of Sei vices in our next. 

At Edinburgh, CmninaDdei F. Blair, U.N. 

i 1828) aged dO. 

At Kxmonth, Mr. James Jopp, Middupman, 

R.N. 

At Lincotn, Capt. John Husband, of the Royal 
Marines. 

At Hartford, near Doncaster, Retired Com¬ 
mander John Fintt, R.N. aged 89. 

At the Isle of Man, Lieut. Alexander M'Kenzte, 
R.N. (1808.) 

June 12lh, At tlio Royal Military College, 
Samilniist, Ninian Bruce, Esq. Deputy-Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, and Surgeon of that Esta¬ 
blishment. 

June lath. At inverkeithing, Scotland, LieuL 
John Shiilver, U.N. aged 30. 

John Hiilinan Hornbrook, aged 23, late Mid¬ 
shipman of His Majesty's ship Britannia, second 
son of Lieut. K. L. Hornbrook, U. M. 

June Uth. At his scat, Kildare, Gen. George 
Vaughan Hart, Governor of I«ondonderry and 
Culmore, aged 80 years. • 

June 17th. At Bath, Major-Gcn. Sir VyiHiam 
Williams, K.C.B. A Memoir of Services in oar 
next. 

Jane I8tli. At Chatifam, of (Cholera Morbns, 
•D, B. Conway, Esq. K.N. Surgeon of the Oirdl- 
nury there. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KEl*T AT THE OIJSERVATORY OF CAPT. W. U. SMYTH, jfT HEDbOUH. 




MAV 

1832. 

SUS Th« 

Muxim. 

rmometcr. 

Minim. 

1 

Barom. 

‘ Inches. 

At 3 P. M 

j Thermo. 
Ue^recb. 

• 

'Hvffrorn. 
' i'artK. 

Plnvia* 

ntecer 

Inchet. 

Brapora* 

tor 

Inches. 

1 

' Winds at a P.M. 

! 


1 

63-0 

4C-8 

[ 29-41 

.53-3 

575 

— 

•075 

,\V. aipiidiy and tbie.iUiiiij'.' 

5 

2 

Hi'T 

47-3 

i 20-37 

52-8 

596 

■800 

*080 

S.W. to S.fieiiU and Variable 

X 

3 

54*3 

49-2 

i 29’30 

53-8 

GIO 

‘110 

•073 

S.hyW.lr. brcizia.sliowco. 

9 

4 

55-2 

48-7 

1 20-06 

512 

565 

’ *552 

•082 

S.K. a brt-i ze. 

I? 

5 

56-0 

47-8 

20-97 

.53-3 

. 631 

•020 

•0H5 

S.W. fresh brvo7*s,d>ow-ciy.^ 

0 

0 

69*3 

5-2-0 

30-00 

58-4 

664 

— 

•100 

'8.\V. lii'lit vtimJs and tine 

C 

7 

65*4 

55*2 

20-82 

65*4 

612 

— 

•105 

W. by N, litilit airs, fine d ly.l 


8 

66-3 

65-0 

30-03 

62*8 

512 

; — 

*168 

N.W. Iresli breezes alTd fim*. 

$ 

0 

OO’O 

48-3 

30-25 

53-8 

46’2 

_ 

•105 

N. blowing hard. 

X 

10 

63-8 

44 2 

30-36 

49-6 j 

472 

— 

.110 

N', hy.W. ficili breezes, fine. 

9 

11 

6(l'8 

43*5 

30-13 

.50-8 i 

614 


*116 

N. liuht w. is and elomiy. 

1? 

12 

50’7 

44-8 

29 88 

.50-7 • 

400 

-0-25 

•U.'i 

X.N.W, hhiwmti fii'eah. i 

© 

13 

51-8 

45-0 

« 29-75 

50-4 

507 

1 *145 

*1-70 

N'.W, s<pi,i)ly, had, (Itiiiidi'i.j 

C 

14 

50-7 

43-8 

20-77 

49 0 

521 

; -0.38 

•100 J 

N.W. biee/.es, c!ou<iy> 


13 

51-4 

44-1 

29'8o 

51-4 , 

.534 

•043 

-075 

ti. brttM’S, showery 

9 

m 

5-2-2 

44-7 

29-86 1 

5-2-2 

.528 


•135 

N. by I’j. ii. hj i*. zi’S and fim'. 

X 

17 

54-4 

4-1-6 

20 87 

M-4 < 

520 

•008 

•150 

\.K. flesh bieezes, clou-ly j 

9 

18 

61*6 1. 44-4 

30*10 

60-8 1 

312 

— 

lot; 

K.N.E. fresh breezes, fine. 

I? 

to 

64-3 f 44-6 

30-18 

64 1 , 

.120 


*200 

S. by W. It. hra. hcdut. day.' 

0 

20 

04-4 

41-r 

,30-lK 

0.1-8 J 

3(i5 

~ 

-780 

K.S.I-:. Iti;ht airs, tine day. 


21 

Ofi-2 

43-1 

30-16 

62*1 i 

445 

— 

•1.10 

S W. fine yviMther. 


22 

C.6'.l 

52-9 

.10-19 

6-2 8 1 

461 

•110 , 

•108 

. >qii.illy, thrcateniii;; 

5 

'U 

0 

5|‘0 

30 23 

64-7 

423 

— 

•Ui 

N. to N.l’Mti'ht ails tnd tme 

If 

24 

67M) 

.55-3 . 

30-22 

67-0 I 

40-> 

—• 

•loo 

\\ -S.W, light winds, elf.ti ' 

9 

23 

07-1 

510 ! 

.30-1.3 

67-1 

111 

f 

•108 

N.1V. li”ht .in', 'nitj fiiif. 

1? 

26 

07-J 

.'lH-0 

30-01 

67-3 , 

.142 


•048 

N.N.K. h'Zhf bie.vi s. 

0 

2? 

GM 

55*5 

20-9t) 

(i4*4 1 

3'i8 1 

— 

’ffiO 

iN.K. 3IIS, (me we.iliK i.' 


28 

60*3 

00'2 , 

29-87 

6.5-4 i 

390 

— 

•/oo 

S.W. blow'lie' fii 'll. 


20 

06-0 

.57 1 , 

29-90 

0-2 3 \ 

44t 

•uo 

■115 

N. light win-ts .in<t i.uny. 

5 

3(1 

64-0 

55*3 j 

20-70 j 

6-2*2 1 

108 


•19 > 

S.W. ti esU 6iet 7t s, hnyy. 

li 

31 

02-3 

5(i 0 i 

20*50 j 

.)9*0 j 

.320. 

*795 

•lift 

S.S.E. Iiedll bie* -/.esjeloudy., 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We request attention to our (/orrespondence from the Ports, &c. of which we 
a Rpecimeii this month—imperfect certaii^ly, Imt which may enable our Readers u* 
jud^e of Uie objects and interest of the plan. We are farther led to r«fer to this now 
device for concentrating in the pa^^es of tliis Journal all availuhle information of an 
appropriate character, in order to appeal at the same time, in this foc'us of first glances, 
to the co-operation of officers, wlio, from lo(;al and other circiimstiincttK, may have it in 
their power t<» contribute to the miscellaneous department in question. 

The History of the Cumberland, winch we commence in the present Number, will 
also, we hope, attract similar codnnunications. 

We shall be glad to see the Letter referred to by Lient. U-in his last com¬ 

munication. 

The Letter of “ X.^’ on Naval ArchitectJhj is in print, but it is unavoidably deferred 
till our next. 

Our engagements have compelled us to intermit “ G.M.*’ (No. 3!) till iR^xt month. 

‘^8igma” received—t(M) late even for a glance. We concur in his motive for 
desiring this acknowledgment. «' 

“ D. DJ’- subjetA last proposed suitable. We shall write when we can. “ D. P.” 
understands that our leisure is but scant.*' We salute him. 

A letter on the right of Commanders in the Royal Navy to bear the title of Captain, 
has reached us too late^or inseftion. * 

The unusual length of the txmimunieations composing our Corresiioudence thi^ 
month, has compelled the omission of a great m&ss of Letters, the most important of 
which shall he included in our iiext. 
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PROGRftSS OF PERFECTION AND PROSPECTS OP PEACE. 

The doctrme of perfectibility has *hever gained much on*the cre-< 
dulity of the English people. To procure it a favourable receptioii, 
there would seem to be necessity for a more sanguine temperament 
and more romantic fancy than belong to our practical and mattpr-of- 
fact countrymen. It appears also to stand in too close connexion with 
the dogmas of infidelity, to receive general approbation in a country 
where the light of reason, though applied to elucidate, is by no means 
considered to eclipse or overpower the discoveries of revelation. For 
our own part, we lay claim to so much penetration, as would have 
enabled us, even without actual knowledge of its native soil, to pro- 
nqjince the scheme of perfectibility, with regard to Great Britain, an 
exotic. Even though we had not been previously told that it came 
into being about the same time with many other wild speculations 
that distinguished the period of the first French revolution, we have 
vanity enough to believe that we could, from internal evidence alone, 
have affixed its origin to the imaginative powers of our theoretical 
neighbours. It was Turgot who first broached the idea of perfectibi¬ 
lity, but Condorcet was at the pains of reducing his own views on the 
subject to a regular system. He was of opinion that Noture had fixed 
no limits to pur progress towards the attainment of three grand objects 
—equality between different nations, equality between people of the 
same nation, and the intrinsic improvement of individuals. It is re¬ 
markable that a very few years elapsed from the announcement of his 
theory, till the interval between the two extremes of society in France 
became wider than at/any former period, and the country itself attain¬ 
ed an elevation, which left most other nations of Europe in the dis¬ 
tance far below it. The despotism of Napoleon rapidly swept away all 
traces of'republican equality, while his insatiable ambition proved no 
less fatal to the independence of other States, which were forced to 
acknowledge French supremacy, and sink beneath the flight of the 
Imperial eagle. 

But though few Englishmen avow themselves believers in the doc¬ 
trines of Condorcet, there is ainpng us, nevertheless, a party, whose 
anticipations with regard to the future state of society, though not 
carried to the same extent of error, possess a good deal of the delusive 
tendency of the views of the French philosopher. We allude, of 
course, to those who are ever holding forth ignorance as tlje prin¬ 
cipal, if not, indeed, the only cause of the evils, as far as they proceed 
from human agency, which disturb the pedee and happiness of society, 
and who think that the diffusion of knowledge will, in time, effect a 
complete regeneration in the human character, and give a permanent 
aspect of harmony and concord to the mutual intercourse of mankind. 
The nfliintaihers of these opinions in these kingdoms, differ trom the 
disciples of the French school only in degree. A fundamental error, 
common to both, is, the omission *in their reasonings of the principle, 
that the education, which improves the intellectual powers, and even 
becomes the medium of conveying useful information, is of itself 
totally powerless with respect to the production trf any radical change 
in the moral chardeter. After mental cultivation has been suctessn 
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fully extended on every side and among all classes of a population, 
the seeds of crime and violence may remain in rich and rank luxuri¬ 
ance, ready^ whenever opportunity offers, to spring up into fruits pre¬ 
judicial to thcf interests of the community; nay, it is even possible that 
the acquisitions of knowledge may only serve to furnish ambition, and 
malice, and fraud, with additional means of success* 

We do not, however, mean to deny that the progress .of education 
will always contribute in an eminent degree to the tranquillity and 
prosperity of a country, where the government is sufficiently strong to 
vindicate the majesty of the law. But the reason is, not that a pro¬ 
pensity to injustice, or a disposition to make others the dupes of one's 
knavery, or the tools of his atnbitioh, or perhaps the victims of his 
revenge, will not probably exist in a mind which has been the subjqpt 
of literary culture; but because a person trained to habits of reflection, 
and possessed of a moderate share of information, quickly perceives 
that, in a community under the control of an established and efficient 
government, an int’riqgement of the law can only redound to his Own 
loss or ruin. A regard to self-interest becomes, in s^jch circumstances, 
a powerful motive in innumerable ways, for obedience to legal*autho¬ 
rity, and for adherence to the regulations of a civilized and well- 
ordered society. But suppose the selfish principle to operate on the 
other side, together with tlie prospect of impunity, let opportunities be 
presented of self-aggrandizement or self-gratification, and this neces¬ 
sarily at the expense of the dearest interests of others, even their lives 
and properties—does any one at all acquainted with human nature 
imagine, that scenes of blood and plunder would not be matter of 
daily exhibition in a country so circumstanced, however widely intel¬ 
lectual acquisitions might be diffused ? These, in truth, cannot coun¬ 
teract the effect of those evil passions which really are the source of 
all the great calamities men inflict on each other, in any other way 
than by bringing opposite principles of action to bear against them. 
Now, no one will say that advancement in knowledge has any neces¬ 
sary connexion with progress in virtue and morality. Every day’s 
experience unfortunately proves how possible it is for the understand¬ 
ing to be highly cultivated, while tlu» heart is barren of every virtuous 
feeling. A merely literary education has no tendency to introduce 
into the human breast those new and purer motives of conduct, which 
may be the fruits of religious instruction, and can, therefore, no other¬ 
wise act for the benefit of society than by giving a favourable direction 
to the principle of self-interest. But when an individual has been 
instructed to perceive, and taught to reflect, that his schemes of ambi¬ 
tion or villainy would not only be unsuccessful but probably termi¬ 
nate in his own destruction, prudential considerations alone may in¬ 
duce him to adopt.a line of conduct not less advantageous to the com¬ 
munity* than to himself, at the very time that he continues <tevoid of 
all virtuous principle, and prepared for the violation of all law, human 
or divine, the moment that permits him to accomplish his pur¬ 
poses with impuni^. # * 

With such persevering industry has it been of late years attempted 
to keep, public expectation directed to the halcyon days yet to come, 
nnd to be usherefi in by the triumph the schoolmaster’s labours, 
that we think it rights even at the riak of bringing into our pages 
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matter which to some readers may appear uninteresting, to use our 
humble endeavours to dissipate delusions, which might be attended 
with consequences fatal to our countiy's best interests. Wc know how 
powerfully the minds of men, towards the conclusion of *tlie teuih 
century, were influenced by the representations of the new order of 
things, with which the following century was to commence. We know 
how many .thousands became tbe dupes of their own credulity—how 
they sacrificed present and solid advantages to the imaginary ones, 
which they fondly hoped to realise under the expected reign of the 
Messiali in IVIestine. We should not be greatly Mirpri.s(*d, therefore, 
paying as we do some regard to the lessons of history, if the indul¬ 
gence of delusive hopes, with respect to a state of humiiii affairs said 
to be rapidly approaching, were ])roductive, even in our own day, of 
results sofciewliat similar. It is to guard the Britisli public against 
sruflering tl^emselves to be misled into groundless cxjiectation^, wliich 
might have a fatal influence on their conduct in reference to the 
most important national concerns, that we have entered on tlio discus¬ 
sion of a subject, that not only possesses a professional interest for 
ourselves, but involves matter of serious consideration to the whole 
pco|)le. 

Wars are at once a consequence and a proof of the wickedness of 
mankind, and though they will never leave our worhf as lung as vice 
remains, yet along with it, whenever it goes, they will certainly take 
their departure. It is then most irnportuut to attend to the distinction 
between the diffusion of knowledge and the extension of virtue. We 
might otherwise be led to expect, from the rapidity with which all 
civilized nations are now supposed to be advancing ni a course of iii- 
telhrtual improvement, the fulfliment of hopes, which will most cer¬ 
tainly never be realized till mankind shall have iniproved pavi passu 
in religion, morality, and the social duties: and such expectations 
might be made reasons with us for neglecting those precautionary 
means, which, however necessary to diminish the danger of exposure 
to the greatest of human calamities—a hostile invaiiou of our country 
—as long as reasonable apprehensions of Avar can exist, might justly be 
consiilered superfluous, if all ground for those ajjprehensions \vero once 
completely removed by the practical perfection of the human race. 

We would not hesitate to admit, that the w'iJe disseminafioii of 
religious truth, if it met with a favourable reception in our day, might 
be rightiy held to give tlie most flattering jirorniso of an early enjoy¬ 
ment of all the fruits of ^cace and concord iu .all our wortd." But a 
knowledge of the precepts and doctrines? of the Christi.in religion was 
not, we are sure, that which Condorcct looked upon as flttcd to pro¬ 
duce such happy results in the.future state of mankind; nor is it, we 
believe, on the progress of religious education that some among the 
peojde of IJngland found their hopes of the corning age of terrestrial 
happiness. It is the accumulation and extension of secular luiowledge, 
the sjrread. of information oii subjects of science or art or general lite¬ 
rature, wliich, it is-expected,,wijil do so much fuf the regeneration of 
the human character. That the treasures of philosojihy and literature 
will receive continual accession*, and that eve^ day will increase the 
numbers of those who share in the possession »f them, no rational 
miud can doubt; but with equal oertaiuty may it be pronounced, that 
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tlie progress reason and knowledge is a very different thing from 
the increase of virtuous principle and true morality* It is true, as we 
have already stated, we believe the natural tendency of ,an extension 
of intellelttual cultivation to be, the promotion of peace and order, and 
the diffusion oV other social advantages in a community which is under 
Uie regulation of a wise and vigorous government, but we have been 
also careful to trace this happy result to its true source, the favourable 
direction given to the powerful principle of self-interest. It is most 
necessary, in the present question, to keep in view the distinction be¬ 
tween that external observance of social obligations which arises* from 
selfish motives, and that sincere discharge of moral duties between mail 
and man which springs ^from a 'conviction of the truths of religion. 
In the latter case, the continuance of conduct whereby the interests of 
society are advanced, is secured by a pledge which in the.other cas"e 
does not exist. Religious truth cannot make a permanent impression 
on the mind without introducing principles of action, which produce 
their salutary effect under every change of circumstances. It is very 
different, however, wifh regard to that truth which jnly enlarges the 
intellect, but never reaches the heart. The progress of merely secular 
knowledge will undoubtedly be highly beneficial to a people, as long 
as self-interest is enlisted on the side of the law—in other words, as 
long as a judidious government retains strength and efficiency. But 
let it once appear that the supreme power is too weak to support its 
authority and enforce obedience to the laws—let turbulence, or vio¬ 
lence, be released from the fear of punishment or encouraged by hopes 
of success, and it will soon be seen how little security there is fur the 
permanence of that subordination and tranquillity, so essential to the 
well-being of a community, in the mere possession of high intellectual 
acq^uirements. 

For the last half-century no country has been more distinguished 
than France for names eminent in science, and art, and literature; and 
no people can boast of a more intimate or more general acquaintance 
with such subjects than the French in the present time. The Pari¬ 
sians in particular have availed themselves of their opportunities to 
acquire a liberal education to a greater extent perhaps than the inha¬ 
bitants of any other capital in the wffrld. What then have been the 
fruits among them of intellectual cultivation? We will not go back 
to the sanguinary scenes which the reig7i of terror made so familiar to 
the eyes of Frenchmen; to that accumulation of guilt and* crime, to 
which no*equal period in the history of any other nation can furnish a 
parallel. It has indeed bcQU said that the atrocities of those days 
were the natural result of the previous ignorance in which France 
had been so long buried; that it is not to be wandered at if, in their 
first admission to tlie enjoyment of infellectual light, men were for a 
while df^zled, and deprived of the power of discriminution.* But 
surely the people of Fngland did not possess a greater degree of edu¬ 
cation in the time of Cromwell than the people of France forty years 
ago; and yet whenithey had attained the power pf acting with equal 
licence, they were not 'hurried into feirnilar displays of deliberate re- 
and cold-blooded c,ruelty. Ai^e we not then justified in im¬ 
puting, in some measure at leiast, to the circulation oftthe dogmas of a 
sceptical philosophy--^f the writings of a‘Voltaire or Rousseau, the 
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production of feelings, which appeared to experience a horrid delight 
in dissevering all the ties which p/eviously bound society together ? 
But waving all discussion of occurrences of an earlier date, let jis look 
to the state of France since Louis Philippe ascended the throne, for 
the practical fruits of her large participation in intellectual acquisf- 
tions. Do we find in the conduct of the French people, during this 

f eriod, any clear proofs of improvement in the national character? 

lave they advanced to a higher degree of purity iu morals? Have 
tliey shown a greater attachment to the pursuits of peaceful and 
honest industry ? Have they divested themselves of their inordinate 
passion for a false and spurious glory; that- is, have they ceased to 
liiake the aggrandisement of themselves and their nation the sole 
scope and bhject of all their actions, and to consider that the triumph 
of the Freiuih name atones for all the violations of justice and mora¬ 
lity by which it may have been accomplished, all the waste of human 
life, uiul all the amount of human suffering, w^ith which it may have 
been attended ? # 

We arc not to be told that the Insurrections and rebellions by which 
peace and order, and industry, have been made strangers to France for 
tlie greater part of Louis Philippe's reign, are merely the ebullitions of 
the spirit of liberty, the struggles of men ready to lay down their Jives 
in vindication of their just rights. Where was this ardour in the glo¬ 
rious cause of freedom, while PVance submitted to the iron sway of 
Na])oleon ? It may perhaps be said, that there could have been little 
hopes of success iu an attack on a throne occupied by a man of such 
transcendent powers, and whose vigilance never slept. This, though 
we should admit its truth, is not a sufficient answer to our question. 
The mighty tyrant, who left the people of France just so much liberty 
as* suited his purposes, who used them all as the tools and sacrificed 
the bravest of them as the victims of his ambition, reigned not only in 
safety but with popularity. He was, in fact, the idol of his own slaves, 
and to this day is his memory regarded by them with reverence. Had 
the Duke of lleichstadt been brought up in France, and displayed any 
symptoms of hereditary talent, ^here is little doubt but that he would 
by this time have been seated on the throne through the exertions of 
Ills father's admirers. And yet these are the men who would have it 
believed that the revolutionary attempts, in which they are prepared 
to carry their object by dint of the sword, and achieve their way to 
success over heaps of their'slaughtered countrymen, are all tffe genuine 
offspring of their love of liberty, 

Napoleon himself had a thorough insight into the character of the 
nation he governed, and he gavj? us the true key to his internal policy, 
when he told us “ he played upon the imagination of the French peo¬ 
ple." He led them on to victory and to conquest; he put^France at 
the head of Europe, an^d raised her to a dazzling elevation, which 
blinded the judgment, while if flattered the vanity of her sons. No 
matter how heavily the weight> of a stern despotisfc pressed^ lier down 
at home, as long as her name was exalted among the nations she 
W'as contented in her slavery : she thought military glory cheaply pur¬ 
chased by the sdrrender of her liberty, and at an. enormous expendi¬ 
ture of blooS and treasure." • . ■ ^ 

Napoleon appears to have been little tinctured with the notions of 
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Turgot or Cdndorcet, as to the consequences of the dissemination of 
knowledge. He certainly would not have become the patron of the 
science^ and iij'ts, or laboured for their propagation^ had he contcm« 

S lated as the result^ that change in the human character which the 
Svocatos of ])erfectibility anticipated. Recent experience demon- 
strate.N to us how wisely Napoleon judged. The students of those 
schools wiiich received so much of his countenance and approbation, 
after all their familiarity with the discoveries of reason, have as yet 
failed to acquire those qualifications whereby a jnau is fitted to dis- 
cliarge the tranquil duties of social life. They show the same aversion 
with their loss educated countrymen to the occupations of the ])eacoful 
and industrious citizen: they seem capable of deriving enjoyment or 
amusement only from the sanguinary game of war, and* as though 
they lougcd for another Napoleon to marshal them for the,battle. 

Tlie conduct of the students of the Polytechnic schools on tlie occa¬ 
sion of the recent disturbances, which began at the funeral of Gen. 
Laiuarquo, is, perhaps, as strong an instance as could he given of the 
iusutiiciency of a merely intellectual education to make a ladical 
change in the human character. It proves the utter futility of the 
expectation of,y/ic reigfi of peace and social fcJicityy which is to suc¬ 
ceed tlie triumph of knowledge. We see plainly that even if the 
entire population of France had been on a par with the students in 
point of mental cultivation, society in that country might liavc been as 
far from the state of perfection contemplated by Condorcet, as it is at 
present. Indeed, on such an hypothesis the probability is, that her 
passion for aggrandisement would not only have remained, but have 
actuated her conduct the more powerfully ; that the consciousness of 
increased ability would have given her additional confidence. She 
might then have become a more formidable neighbour than e^er, afid 
have attempted once more to elevate her fame on the prostration of the 
liberties of indejieudent states. 

We trust nothing we have said will be miscontrued into an inten¬ 
tion on our part to depreciate the utility and importance of general 
education. In proportion as knowledge, even though merely secular, 
is dilfused more widely in a country, where the executive can enforce 
tlie provisions of a wise legislature, the most powerful and universal 
motive to conduct, that of self-interest, lends more and more of its in¬ 
fluence in support of the cause of peace and social improvement. But 
where the power of the law is so feeble that the violators of it have 
more to hope for from the success than to fear from the defeat of their 
scliemes of fraud, viU|iny, or perchance ambition^ this very same prin¬ 
ciple of action operates on the side of injustice and violence, even sup¬ 
posing the delinquents not deficient in intellectual attainments.* Reli¬ 
gious in^ruction, indeed, inasmuch as it supplies other ihotives to a 
course of conduct beneficial to society, besides that of a regard merely 
to tiie present consequences of action!:, has a tendency to promote the 
interests both of cofnmunities and individuals in every variety of cir¬ 
cumstances. If %ve want an instance of the great national benefits 
arising from the difiFusion of religiovs knowledge, we need not look 
farther than Scotland. How rapidly, as well as uniformly, has that 
country proceeded in the acquisition of all \he blessings placed within 
the reach of a well-ordered and civilised community 1 What a contrast 
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betireen the present state of Scotland and France! The difference 
we attribute partly to the greater stability of our government, which 
made even the sifn'ple cultivation of tiie intellectual powers productive 
of happier fruits in Great Britain than among our neighbours, but 
principally to the diversity of the two species of knowledge which 
have been respectively propagated to the greatest extent in the two 
countries. 

Had it been sufHciently considered in what way the diffusion among 
a people of an education, not essentially religious, strengthens the bar¬ 
rier which stems the tide of human passion—that it opj)oses a greater 
obstacle to what would otherwise sweep away, with the force of a tor¬ 
rent, all the bulwarks of society, only by making the principle of seif- 
interest c(yoperate with the law of the land,—to whatever height it 
inight have been supposed a means of raising a nation in respect to 
internal imf^oveinent, it could never have been contemplated as the 
result of even the universal spread of such education, that the several 
dilFerent kingdoms of the world would be pernxinently united in the 
intercliange of inlitual good offices, as the component members, which 
in truth they are, of one great family. For, let it be remembered, 
that those selfish motives which induce unprincipled individuals, in 
whom the understanding has been cultivated and habits of retlection 
formed, to pay obedience to the laws of their own community, do not 
in the same watf co-operate with the law of nations to procure for it 
the respect of governments, who also too frequently exhibit a want of 
honourable principle. The criminal who infringes the laws of his 
country, exposes himself to the early infliction of a sufficient penalty; 
but there exists on earth no supreme and universally recognised 
authority to inquire into acts of national injustice, and visit them with 
co.ndigg punishment. This is a case, indeed, not beyond the reach of 
the sanctions of the divine law, but, as we are speaking of the ))rogress 
of mere intellectual truth, we must exclude from our present view tlie 
influence of religion on the conduct. On such a supposition, there¬ 
fore, international policy must ever continue to he regulated by those 
same reasons of state which have hitherto exercised a paramount in¬ 
fluence over all governments, aKkc civilized or barbarian, republican 
or monarchical. The able statesman will in all future, as he has done 
in all past time, make it his leading object to advance, by every pos¬ 
sible means, the public interests, or to speak more correctly, the inte¬ 
rests of the particular p^ple entrusted to his guidance ^ and the 
minister who shall have folloAved a successful course of foreign policy, 
will not, at the period of the highest national intelligence, incur any 
'greater risk than at present, of a rigorous inquiry, by his own country¬ 
men at least, into the strict justice and propriety of his measures. 
Othe^stat^s, indeed, may conceive they have grounds for, charging 
him ho less with a dereliction of all honourable principle, than with 
hpavy loss and injury inflicted^on themselves; but no other remedy 
will be put within their reach than that which is^ven now available. 
The only check on the condiltt *of an ambitioiis«government, will be 
that which arises from the sanctions of the lex talionis ; nor will the 
widest diffusion ,of the acquisitions of me**c secular knowledge contri¬ 
bute to the produce of olfher. The people* best prepared for 
resorting, to force as a means of ^self-defence cn necessary occasions, 
will still ^be the least exposed to suffer from the violations of national 
justice, or the breaches of national faith on the part of other powers. 
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.POSITION AND DUTIES OF THE UNITED SEBVlcfE. 


«r ^aX'ifitov i^etrai Wi}nf**$u ix< ver. 63* 

“ Without hearth, laws, or family^ is the man who delights in civil war, 
and ill the mighty evils that follow in its train.*' 

A GREAT change has come over the country of our fathers. But, 
whether this great cliange is to be for good or for evil—whether the mighty 
title of democracy, let in upon the land, is destined to sweep away our 
best and most hallowed institutions, and to destroy the very springs of 
our greatness; whether it is to* settle on the moral surface, chill thfe 
rich qualities of the soil, and reduce it to one vast and stagnant marsh, 
iit only to rear “things vile and gross in nature;” or'whether, in 
accordance with the hopes of its advocates, that must now be backed 
by the prayers and the\vishes of the whole nation, it sjiall flow into the 
channels that lionest, wise, and virtuous patriotism will not fail to^ trace 
out for its course, and thus tend to refresh and fertilize the wastes of 
the estate politic, are questions on which time alone can decide, and on 
which we have now no intention to speculate, as our sole object, at 
present, is to remind the United Services, that, great as these changes 
are, they change in nothing whatever the situation of the army and 
navy. We still owe the same duly and devotion to our sovereign, we 
are still governed by the same laws, the objects for which wc were 
embodied remain the same, and our conduct must still, as heretofore, be 
guided by the same principles of honour, loyalty, and patriotism, attach¬ 
ing to these much-abused words the fullest and highest meaning of which 
they are capable. • 

Wo have always maintained, in this Journal, that the qualities here 
enumerated sliould invariably constitute the basis of military character, 
as well as the guide of military conduct; and we have, in so doing, 
responded only to the feelings of the profession at large: but where 
reflection is required, there are, as in pll other situations, idlers to be 
found also in our ranks; men who, on the score of good intentions, too 
often allow chance to assume the reins of their actions; and such men 
wc would now most particularly warn. We must free ourselves from 
this empire of chance, have no modification or gradation of conduct, no 
tampering* with the duty due to the name and character of the profes- 
sion ; no exertion must be wanting to meet the highest claims it can 
make upon us; not only the liead, but the heart mpst be cultivated, and 
every word, as well as every action, nvist be able to stand the lest of 
tlie strictest sciputiny; vigilant enemies arc at the gates, and we ncist bo 
prepared sft all points. * * 

But who, it may be asked, are those enemies? We have, in truth, so 
much estranged ourselves pTofesaionafly from party politics, that we 
hardly know how to clenominatc themb'jrt our readers will understand ua 
when we say, that we mean the set or faction, for a party they are not, 
whose public writers aqd orators pretend more particularly to utter the 
sentiments of those vphom they are pleased, npost improperly, to term the 
people of Finglund. These self-elected organs of a very small, though 
sufliciently noisy part of the community, have lately taken great pains 
to convince the soldiers tliat the people of England Hre their iriends, a 
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fact of winch, we trust, no part of the army can well entertain a doubt; 
it is what we have ourselves often asserted, and we cannot better 
than here repeat what we before stated on the subject. , 

** The radical and levelling press, whose ignorance will make future 
generations blush for their ancestors, has by violence, falseliood, and 
misrepresentations, overturned two thrones within as many months 
and has shaken to their very foundation the oldest and best established 
instituiions of our own country. This gigantic force has, for years, 
directed its fiercest attacks against the British army, but has not yet 
been able to destrey, or even weaken its popularity: the failure maiy 
seem strange to some, but the cause is as simple as it is honourable. 
Nqtwithslanding the miserable and mawkish cant that has been dissemi¬ 
nated in ourAdays, there is yet an honest manliness of feeling about the 
peo'ple of BriJiijin, that makes them delight even in the contemplation 
of deeds of hardihood and danger, and makes tliem proud of the un¬ 
rivalled acliicvcnicnts of their sons, brothers, and eguntrymen, as well as 
of the country tliatr produced, and of the institutions that fostered such 
men, because it enables the most peaceful citizen to eay with inward 
satisfaction—Even such would have been my conduct had cliance 
placed me in the ranks of war instead of casting my lot in a happier and 
more peaceful sphere.” And we might have added, that the British 
people of whom \vc spoke, for we conjj)rehend under tliat title all those 
of the king's sul)jects, of whatever rank or party, whose frank, manly, 
and unsojihisticated feelings make them British by right of heart, as 
Avell as by right of birth—that all those, \vc say, are as justly proud of 
the conduct pursued by the army in peace as in war. In Sicily, as well 
as in entire provinces of what are now called liberal and liberated coun¬ 
tries, where British troops were stationed after the i)eacc, the inhabi- 
tauis declare to this day, that the happiest and most secure time they 
ever know was the time of llie British occupation. In the wildest and 
most remote parts of Ireland the military uniform, independent of arms, 
is tiie best anti safest j)assport; and when, at a moment of great excite¬ 
ment, the radical press lately accused the officers and soldiers of the 
army of tliirsting to shed the bl»od of their countrymen, the entire 
nation indignantly repelled, as with one voice, so foul and black a 
slander. It war, this very unanimity, that showed at once the necessity 
for a different mode of attack, to which the army are indebted for the 
friendship so suddenly thrust^ipon them, by tlie faction that sot them¬ 
selves up as the representatives of the people of England par er- 
rdlence. 

And now, let us ask,- how has this great friendship for the soldiery 
been shown in results ? Have these pretended friends ever voted any 
addition*' to the soldiers pay? Have they proposed any measure for 
augmenting the comforts, and alleviating the heavy duties tliat naturally 
fall/to the share of their miMtary fijiends and protegia? Have any steps 
been taken, at their recommendation, to clieer llie declining years of 
the w^ar-worn veteran, to provide fo^ his widow or hi^ orphans ?—If not, 
what are the mighty honours and ipwards so lavishly showered upon the 
soldiers by these •generous benefjictors and ])a<Vo)j8 ? As it might 
puzzle the gentlemen of the nodical press to answer these questions in a 

% Fragmeu^, &c., written soon after the Belgian revolution. 
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satisfactory manner, we shall ourselves briefly reply to them, in order 
that the army may be sensible of the favour for which they are indebted 
to their new^friends. 

The soldiers and the arm^ at large have to thank the sect, or parly, 
of vviiich wo are now speaking, for having, during forty years, used 
every exertion to traduce the military character, to degrade the indivi¬ 
duals of the profession, to abridge^ their comforts, and to thwart their 
hopes of lionourabic rewards for long and meritorious services. This 
party has never ceased to urge upon the government whatever measures 
they could devise, to check the honest aspiration of the soldi(*r, to break 
his spirit by disappointed hope, and his health by the over-exertions, 
which the few were forced tt) make, in order to peribrm the (|uty 
of the many. Even the miserable pension which, in the J*oiir of need, 
the country promised to the veteran, as the^reward j^ii^ his exertion, 
has been taken from him, at the instigation of these vali/bd patrons, who, 
insteatl of cndoavourjng to raise the army in their own estimation, in 
order to create the kind of self-esteem which is the ourest basis tor tliat r 
mental elevation on which, in scenes of war, we can alone Calculate 
with safety, did every thing to humble and degrade tliem, 13ut having 
now spoken ygainst corporal punisliment, wliich afl’ords a fine theme for 
party declamation, they presume to call themselves the friends of tlie 
army, without ever having conferred a single benefit on a deserving sol¬ 
dier, on the mere strength of hHving, to a certain extent, taken the cri¬ 
minals of the profession under their special protection. Can we ever 
be sulRciently grateful for favours so liistinguislied ? It is true, tiuit the 
writers and orators, of whom we arc speaking, invariably attempt to 
make distinction between the officers and soldiers, though, in fac t, their 
interests can never be separated. It is not merely duty and feeling, but 
interest itself that makes it imperative upon ollirers to attend lo the 
happiness, comfort, and well-being of their subordinates; for it is only, 
when aided by the professional skill, willingness, and attachment of the 
men to their colours and commanders, that officers can expect to reap 
honour and distinction ; as it is only through the recommendation of 
the officers, on the other Jiand, that tke men can attain any of llie advan¬ 
tages and benefits the profession holds out to good conduct and exer¬ 
tion. That tliere are some who preach a difterent doctrine we have 
seen; but the soldiers of the army know as well as the.rest of the 
world, ihat those who are most ready tQ, promote treason arc always 
the first to punish the traitor, not merely by branding such ofienders 
with the disgrace and infamy which has, from time immemorial, been 
their certain heritage, but by consigning tliem, at the earliest opportu¬ 
nity, to the unwept, unpitied, an4 Ignominious doom which is their 
equallyjeertain due. 

In reference to the conduct, so constantly pursued by the radical 
party towards the army, we here beg^to chH attention to a circumstence 
Utely boasted of in their own papers, and never, w'e believe, decidedly 
contradicted. It would appear, trorti tlieir own showing, that some men 
of a cavalry regiment stationed at ^^irmingham, lately found tlicir way 
into the nnim or hal'I, in wliich the Political Union of that town hold 
their meetings. These'sokliers, who, if they went at all, certainly went 
to the place out of ’mere idleness, just as they would have gone to 
see launch, or any other more amuding exhibi^n, no ftooncr made 
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their appelirance, than the president, a gentleman of great wealth and 
influence, is said to have immediately gone up to and shaken hands 
with ihem^ and welcbmed them to the assembly. Now, as* it is 
not customary for presidents to shake hands with all the strangers 
tjr idlers that chance to join such public rfleetings, and as Mr, Att- 
wood would certainly not have shaken hands with these soldiers, or 
other individuals in their rank of life, though better men perhaps than 
liiinself, had he met them in any other* situation—his doing so, at a 
meeting of this notorious Union, could only be with an unlawful view 
of flattering these thoughtless men, and in the hopes of making poli¬ 
tical partisans of those who are alike prohibited by the laws of the land 
and of the army from interfering in politics. And a wise prohibition 
it is, for wheiJl soldiers take to settling political affairs, they take such 
bcttl<imcnt entiJciy into their own hands; and simple, indeed, must be 
the man who caw think, tliat an army, least of all tlie high and high- 
ir.indcd army of Britain, would deign to act under the control of a set 
of mi.^erublo Political Unions. The idea also tljat the army, if once 
(IctacliedYrom its duty and allegiance, would be found, numerically, too 
weak to stand by itself against the rest of the population, is another 
proof of the deplorable ignorance of the inob-orators of day; for 
armies that not only execute, but also enact the law, never want re¬ 
cruits. 

We confess, that tbough we place the firmest reliance on the cliaracter 
and conduct of the British soldiers and sailors, and know that, as a body 
iheir beads are clear, and their hearts sound, we do not like to see them 
attending thebe foolish, and too often, from tlie nature of tlie harangues 
uttered, criminal meetings,—simply, because men entering the army at 
the early period of life, when soldiers mostly enlist, cannot have ac<|uired 
the mass of knowledge necessary for enal)ling them to. form just esti¬ 
mates of the best modes of governing a great nation, whose foreign and 
domestic aflairs arc, from the very nature of its |>ower and extent, more 
complicattnl than those of any empire tliat ever existed. Considering 
tlic glaring ignorance every day displayed by the gentlemen of the radi¬ 
cal partVi what can be expected fr#m private soldiers, whoso means of 
obiainmg ]iolitical knowledge must have been so much inferior. Jn the 
army, the men seldom study, even when the opportunities are within 
their reach: so that few, if any, can possess the very extensive and 
niuUifarious inforniaiion, without which it is not possible, evqji with 
thn clearness of perception that almost invariably distinguishes both 
soldiers and sailors, to detect the slander, falsehood, and sopliistry so 
oiten indulged in, to the regret of all upright reformers, by a great pro- 
jantion of the popular writers and orators of the day. Soldiers, like 
other men, nyiy bo deceived by such misrepresentations, buk unfor¬ 
tunatelyThey cannot be so deceived without endangering the peace of 
fiocipty ; for it is only whilafc they (emain true to their duly, that others 
may for a time be deceived with impunity. Nor is it irue, as too often 
asserted, that any man can judge of the actions of gokxrnment that par¬ 
ticularly affect liimself. In civilized life, a man must be governed with 
rctcrence to Ins situation as a member of the entirc*communily ; but to 
uuderstaud that situation exactly, it is necessary lie should first under¬ 
stand the exact situation of the community df which he forms an inte¬ 
gral part; lyidTlus r^uires a far mofe extensive knowledge of history, 
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geography, statistics, and political economy, than usually falls to the 
&oldier*s share. True it is, that speeches are made, and leading para¬ 
graphs writ^ten every day, in the most profound* ignorance of all these 
things; but then wise men laugh at the writers and speakers, only using 
their best endeavours to counteract and arrest the evil cfl'ects produced 
by bad writing and mischievous oratory. 

Tlie punishment inflicted on one Somerville, a four-months’ recruit 
of the Greys, having lately Occasioned some discussion, we think it 
right to make a few remarks on the case, taking our information in this 
instance also from the radical prints. This man, it appears, first wrote 
a letter to the Kditor of the Weekly Dispatch, aspersing, in no very 
ineasure<l terms, the character of his distinguished regim^mt For this 
oflcnce he was not punished, from what cause, or with \wiat propriety, 
it is unnecessary to discuss at present. The' case is y/idergoing pro¬ 
fessional inquiry, and wc shall recur to it in due season. But though 
tills offence might,not have been punishable by military law, it was 
nevertheless one that, in all other situations, would** have been jiunished 
to the full extent of the power possessed by those against whom it had 
been committed. Suppose that, in civil life, a man were, at his own 
request and»under an implied promise of good conduct, to be received 
into a family, (as a regiment should be considered,) or into any other 
club, circle, or society, and should then, on so sliort an acquaintance 
as four months’ service must be deemed in the army, take uj)on himself 
to libel the whole society in the pages of the iovvcsl of the London 
newspapers, how would such a man be treated ? If belonging to the 
upper ranks, he would naturally be kicked out of society; and to say 
nothing of an action for libel, he would probably, in most other stations, 
be dragged through a horse-pond, as a prelude to his disgraceful dis¬ 
missal from the circle into which he had intruded. 

Emboldened, perhaps, by this impunity, Somerville soon afterwards 
committed the most serious offence of which a soldier can be guilty: 
he positively refused obedience to a plain and distinct order. He was, of 
course, tried by court-martial, found guilty, and sentenced to receive 
two hundred lashes: one-half of th6s punishment was inflicted, tlie rest 
was remitted by the commanding officer. Now, such are the times we 
live in, that this man's first offence has actually been pleaded in exte¬ 
nuation of his second crime,—an act of direct mutiny,—an/l for which 
he might, by the articles of war, have bycn sentenced to death. But 
because he wrote a letter sjandering his corps, and infringing his duty, 
he is not to be punished for a direct disobedience of orders! And be¬ 
cause tlus misguided correspondent of the radical press was (as might 
have been expected) afriud to mourft some prancing troop-horse, the 
doctrinp is immediately set up, that a recruit who can write a libel is a 
better judge of the extent of military authority, than the commanding 
officer of a regiment. And yet sych deplorable stuff is still graively 
uttered and listened to in the nineteenth century !!! What indomi¬ 
table kind of steed Somerville was ordered to mount, we pretend not 
to say; but certain we are, that the^e is not a soldier’s son, or servant 
lad turned of tbjrtuen^ in the Greys, who would net have delighted in 
riding for his covp easai the fierce Butephalus, that this grown man 
was, after four months’ instiuctioa, afraid to mount. A pretty figure such 
a hero would have cut when encircled bv French Cuirassiers on the 
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plains of Waterloo ! We were once a fearless and an energ(Aic people, 
and those qualities naturally made us the bravest and most gallant horse¬ 
men in Europe; but if we are to take pur notions of manly conduct, 
action, and feeling, from radical writers and political economists, we may 
speedily say good night to all our greatness, for we shall sdon see tlie 
‘lords of human kind’ metamorphosed into the hucksters of human kind, 
ready to empty their pockets, apd to crouch like chastened hounds, at the 
first* waving of the Autocrat’s knout, or the lash of the citizen king. 

Two more ijoints must yet be settled with the gentlemen of the radical 
press, and then we dismiss them for the present: 

. . On men so lost to fame. 

We waste no anger, for they fed no shame." 

The foolisln assertion, that “ the people pay the army,” liaving been 
repeated in t5e Times newspaper, we are again forced to insert what 
wc had formcrljN^ccasion to write on the subject. “ This is the sort of 
language often addressed by drunken rustics to soldiers with whom 
ihr.y arc squabbling, and it is well enough adapted to that state and 
Elation; \vhelber eqflally well suited to the pages of a very grave 
review is a difterent question, but the fallacy of the assertion may be 
easily shown. No party or set of individuals in the community can say 
that tliey pay any of tliose who contribute by their exertions to tlie 
general slock of wealth or'productiveness of the country'at large; be- 
t ause the jjay and income of all is but a sharing of that general wealth 
resulting from the combined exertions of the entire community. That 
home may be over and some under paid, is a fit matter for legislative 
consideration, but cannot possibly affect the principle—that all who 
contribute by their labour to the general store of wealth, arc entitled to 
share a fair proportion of that wealth. The army, whose exertions keep 
all the other parts of the body politic together, and in their proper 
places, and under whose protection the productive labour of the country 
can alone be carried on, get far less for the dangerous and difiicult 
task that falls to their share, than any other class of the community, and 
yet, forsooth, they are to be told that the people, or any set of peo]>Ie, 
j)ay them. As well might the cabbage in a Dutchman’s garden boast 
of its ma^ianimity in paying the dike that protects it from the fury of 
the ocean. Without the dike that here represents the army, tlie very 
soil from whence the cabbage derives its full-blown honour, pride, and 
nourishment, would be swept away by the first spring-tide 

Though last not least—An attempt has lately been made, not sn\y to 
circumscribe the power vested in military men over all ranks of their 
subordinates, but actually to mtlke the subordinates the judges of the 
extent of the power of their superiors, as well as of the time and circum¬ 
stances under which such power is*" to be applied. The mischievous 
tendency,, of such doctrines can be equalled only by their incredible 
stupidity; for military law admits of no modification or gradation of 
obedfence ; it admits of implicit obedience alone, and the principle, all 
iron as it is, must be imperative, because it is intended for the govern¬ 
ment of an iron profession, though tempered in practice by the know¬ 
ledge, conduct, and honourable sentiments of the men appointed to 
stations of command Those who say that they knov^f nothing of military 
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law in civil life, confess in fact, that they know.nothing of the law of 
the land *, for the military law is part of the law of the land incor¬ 
porated, while it exists, with that law, and founded by the same autho¬ 
rity, .and njade by the same legislators. Nevertheless, it is said, that 
soldiers are liable to be |)unisheJ for military acts committed by the 
command of their officers: theoretically speaking, perhaps, but though 
not lawyers, we doubt the practical soundness of the. doctrine. The 
Mutiny Bill is renewed every year, nnd we do not see by what law of 
reason, which in practice takes precedence of mere statute law, a man 
can be ])uni^hed, by an old law, for obedience to a new one, the very 
enactment of which abrogates, in regard to tlio soldier, those points ot 
the old or statute law according to which he might, hut for the existciuo 
of the new one, have been arraigned or punished. T^is, like many 
other inconsistent notions, has got into circulation on tha mere strength 
of some of those general and fme-soumling phrases, tlj^, without ever 
being analyzed or defined, form and guide the opinion^ of our time with 
a powerand influence far exceeding what the mystic oracles of classical 
antiquity ever acquired. Because military law ^ocs not protect the 
soldier in the ordinary transactions of life, in wliichhe is, like 6lheruien, 
a free agent, and where military autlionty is no longer responsible for 
his conduct^ it is at once concluded that lie is also responsible when 
no longer a free agent; but acting under the order, and consequently 
slicltcred by the responsibility, of his suj)criors. This is an error ; for as 
soon as the soldier acts by superior command, he is under tlic law of liar 
realm, which admits of no refusal or hesitation, and lea> cs him no longer 
a free agent; but, as a natural atonement, also frees him from all respon¬ 
sibility, the full weight of which is then thrown upon the officer, who is 
appointed to that station of control, as being in the eye of the law con¬ 
sidered best qualified to bear the responsibility. To make the soldier a 
judge of the limits of his obedience to the martial law of the laud, and 
responsible for his conduct when acting under that law by 'die orders of 
his superiors, is, to say nothing of its being equal to a disbanding of the 
army, to take tlie responsibility from those who are legally consulcrcd 
as beat qualified to judge and to bear the responsildliiy, in tinier to 
throw its weight on the shoulder* of those who arc by the same law 
considered least capable of supporting such a burden. But, say tlie 
wise men of the west, if this doctrine is allowed to prevail no man’s life 
can be safe; an officer may order a soldier to shoot the firgt person liiai 
crosses his path after breakfast. Party folly knows no bounds. May 
not an officer commit murder without the aid of a soldier ? and is-not 
the life of every man in the country at mercy of Ids next door neigh¬ 
bour every day of the week? ami yet the lieges, reckless mortals, walk 
the streets in utter forgetfulness tii&t death is staring tliem in tlic face 
from f.very culler’s shop. Mr. Hume, if liia speech on Spmerville's ease 
be rightly reported, said, that an army governed by laws exacting im¬ 
plicit obedience from the soldier to^ his officer, was incompatible with 
the liberty of the subject. Tlie honourable gentleman, in making this 
observation, forgatthat an army so governed has existed in England for 
upwards of a century, during Which time the liberty of the subject has 


laws. 


fSa Samuel Itoimily said ffiat no man in country was acquainted with all its 
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been constantly increasing, whilst the power of the crown has as regu¬ 
larly been on the decline. It is well, indeed, that tlie schoolmaster is 
abroad, for he js evidently much wanted. There are, no doubt, plenty 
of anomalies and contradictions in the laws of England which \t may, 
perhaps, be difficult to reconcile in mere theory, but they not only 
vanish in practice before the spirit, virtue, and publicity with whicli jus¬ 
tice is adininistcml in the civil and military courts, but they even lend 
strength to the Rystem, on the same principle that the opposing beams 
of a buiidijig give stability to the whole edifice by the very force with 
which they press against each other. The martial law of the land has 
for so long a j)eriod of years worked in admirable unison with the other 
laws of the realm, that we should deeply grieve to see any of its leading 
features sucrifieed to the spirit of moiiern innovation. And vve cannot 
in truth holdldic man over-wise or patriotic, who, in these times of ex¬ 
citement, cndeJtvours to fix attention on the contradictions that, as in q|ll 
liumau institutk^s, may, perhaps, be found to exist also in the theo 
relical arrangement of our military statute-law, though never discovered 
*in their combined avtion or application—the only real test of the wis¬ 
dom of legal enactments. 

“ A change comes o'er ihe spirit of our dream.” 

The officers of the navy and army, particularly the lalter, have been 
accused of liosttlity to tlie Reform Rill; there may he some truth in 
the assertion ; and setting politics entirely aside, and considering how 
ungratefully the professions were formerly used, as shown in our article 
on promotion last Doeemhor, we think that their disintorcsted attach¬ 
ment to the constitution, as it lately stood, reflects on them the very 
highest honour. 'Fhey had grown to manhood under that constitution, 
had been taught to cherish it, were entrusted with its defence, as with 
the hoMeU and most valuable birthright of Britons ; and tliough not 
bliml to iti anomalies, looked upon it as the most perfect system of 
government ever devised by human wisdom. During a long and 
arduous contest, the officers of the army and navy commanded, and were 
associated with men who, having no other advantages over tlicir ene¬ 
mies, except what they derived froirfcthe spirit of their native land, proved 
themselves, in the most trying situations of war, tempest, and toil, the 
first and foremost men of all the world. It was natural to lake a j>ride 
in the kind and the laws that produced such nu*n. And tlie very dan¬ 
gers officers encountered, tl\g privations they endured,—and ^ittlc can 
the ehildron of peace know, from mere recital, what these dangers and 
piivaliona were,—tended to make them proud of, and in some measure to 
identify lliemwitji, the instilutions in the defence of which so much noble 
blood had been shed, so much gallantry displayed, and so nuitdi lionour 
acipiircd. 

Thosd feelings, so ci'cditable to ail by whom they were displayed, can¬ 
not fail to convince all enlightcnei^ men of the devotion to be expected 
from the officers of the army to the new order ofthinjpj, simply, because 
honest patriotism now demands devotion from them; and because, 
as before stated, the latechang 0 .a!ters in notliing llieir relative situation 
or duty; and the higher the exertions it may call upon them to make, 
the more it shall be welcome. * Many of us disapproved, no doubt, of the 
Reform Bill; but it ia now the law of the land> 'and it is our duly to 
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honour an4 obey it, ami to forget that we ever knew a constitution dif¬ 
ferently formed. 

When society has attained tlje high state of civilization now existing 
in this'country, the laws will be found good or bad far more in pro¬ 
portion to the wisdom and virtue with which they are acted up to tlian 
to the merit or demerits of*their own internal construction; for where 
publicity is so completely the order of the day, as in England, practice 
alone soon remedies evils that theoretical legislators might have over¬ 
looked. If justice shall be done to our new institutions they will prove 
good, and we feel confident that there is enough of energy, character, 
and patriotism in the country to overcome, by virtuous resolution and 
exertion, whatever defects may at first impede their progress, or whatever 
difficulties may attend the first working of the new maclunery. Tiuit 
such exertions will be called for admits of no doubt; and ^vo^ul indeed 
will be the disappointment of those who expect happines^nd prosperity 
frbm legislative enactments alone.' ' 

The possible consequences of such disappointments must give rise to 
reflections deeply interesting to military men and to^he heads of military^ 
departments in particular; for we live in times when the quick swcccssion 
of speculative theories, and a feverish longing after change, arc rapidly 
depriving of^their sacred character those old opinions and long-cherished 
institutions, that, by their moral force alone, kept together the frame of 
civil society. Under such circumstances, when some popular delusion 
may at any hour deprive law's and governments of all power to preserve 
order except what is to be derived from physical force, tlic maintenance 
of an army of so high a character as not only to be itself above the 
influence of delusion, but able to carry even public opinion along with it 
in the upright discharge of its duties, becomes [indispensable, at least 
till peace and confidence shall again have taken root in the bosom of 
society. The British army has indeed acquired such a chaructoiv and 
gained, by its conduct in peace and in war, not only the admiration and 
confidence of its own country, but of Europe; and as its gallantry in the 
field saved the world from military despotism, so has tlie reliance uni¬ 
versally placed on its honour and conduct lately preserved not our own 
native land alone, but the whole cot^finent, from anarchy and confusion, 
as it proved the only stay to which civilization could point with security. 
But high as this character is, it can only be maintained by continual 
exertions to keep pace with the increasing difficulties to which the pro¬ 
fession must be exposed, and by appointing, to situations of influence, 
officers who can set their subordinates ^an example of that conduct, 
which, resulting from nianhers, sentiments, and education, professional 
knowledge, and the consciousness of honourable and upright itileution, 
must, even in these times, secure to •the services a continuance of the 
good oj)inion and confidence so universally, and as yet so justly reposed 
in thena. This certainly entails a heavy responsibility on the Meads of 
the military departments, who must not forget in such times the truth 
contained in the remark of Voltaire,* that “ Lc talent h plus rare, en 
politique et en guerre est de seutir yue vaut wm homme^ et c\st Id le 
(deni des grands ministires et des grands capilaines,^^ 

Many there are )vho no doubt think, or pretend to think, such mili¬ 
tary precautions altogether needles^, as tlyj passing of the Reform Bill, 
together with the progress of the new ideas now afloat^ must, according 
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to their views, put a final stop to war and violence of every kind. By 
wliat process legal enactments are all at once to eradicate from the 
human breast the passions that so often^render an appeal to army neces¬ 
sary, is very wisely not attempted to be explained. And tlic foolidi 
notion itself is, wc fear, too often fostered jind propagated by the low 
spirit of gain, that looks to temporary commercial profit only, without 
ever considering the sacrifices of national honour and ultimate prospe¬ 
rity at which it may be purchased. What, indeed, can we find in the 
character, conduct, and history of men, viewing them from llieir earliest 
known records, down to the late capture of Warsaw, to justify an 
opinion so fraught witli mischief and danger?—or must we discard from 
our recollection all acquired knowledge of the past,—must vve forget the 
fiery scones ,so many of us were actors in only a few years ago, and shut 
our eyes to tl^e very events of the day ?—must we exchange the evidence 
on'which thCl wise and the great of all ages have acted, and on whicli, 
in the absence^ of the revealed will of Providence, men thought they 
could alone act with safety, for the mere unsuppevted dicta of radical 
• editors and itinenuA dcclaimers ? We have only, it seems, to adopt the 
doctrine’s of tliese men, throw arms aside, and divest ourselves of tlic 
martial qualities that constituted the pride of our fathers, and raised tlie 
fame and power of our barren island above all the empircs^of the earth, 
in order to reap boundless wealth by trade, and endless happiness by 
the peaceful cultivation of arts and sciences. Vain and miserable delu¬ 
sion! the offspring of ignorance, avarice, cowardice, and emvious hatred 
of the greatness acquired by \lie lofty and chivalrous qualities on which 
the independence, and consequent happiness, of nations can alone be 
permanently secured. 

Tiade, science, and the fine arts, though sources of great happiness to 
man, liecquse they call forth and dcvclope the nobler qualities of his 
nature, tend nevertheless to weaken and enervate llie nations that, loo 
cxcIusivcly,‘devote themselves to their cultivation, rendering such slutes, 
not only averse to war, but to all (Uiterpriscs that require force, em^rgy, 
and personal exertion : so that a pepplc, at tlic very height of civili/a- 
lion, may easily become a prey to less polished but more warlike 
neighbours. It therefore behovesf every nation that deshes to avoid 
falling into sloth, apatliy, and foreign servitude, frequently to exchange 
the liappy, but deceitful, ease of peace, for the toils and dangers of the 
field. 

“ Denn der Mensch*verkuintnert im frieden ; 

Miissige Riih isl ffas Grab des Mptlis, 

Aber der Krieg Hisst die Kraft erscheinen, 

Alles erhebker zum ungemeinen, 

Selber dem Feigen erz^gt er den Muth." 

But tl\c strengtli ami coikage here spoken of are never acquired by 
mere traile and the cultivation of arts and sciences; on the cmitrary, 
such‘pursuits beget only a love ease, of elegance and of iuxury, 
always accompanied with axiravipg for the .wealth bj^ wbieh tliey can 
alone be purchased ; gnd this, in its* turn, naturally Engenders avarice, 
the baneful source of every speciee of crime and meanness: so that 
trade accumulates the hoards that, tempt aggression, whilst luxury 
destroys the qualities by which"* it can alone he repelled. Tlie Bomaus 
easily subdued tlie cultivated estates of Greece, and the wealthy, though 
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distant, kingdoms of Asia-Minor, but never willingly meddled with the 
Avarlike Germans, that were at the very gates of Italy ; and as it was, 
SO it and will be again, for'the same passions that influenced men 
two lliousaiK> years ago, continue to direct their actions at this very day. 
All the great empires of Europe have now attained to maturity, and 
have arrived within arm’s length of each other, so that every people, 
valuing freedom and independence, must not only be hardened to war, 
inured to the conternjilation of battle, and prepared to face, without 
dismay, the fleets and armies of numerous enemies, their very character 
for valour and resolution, as well as for firmness in calamities, and per¬ 
severance under difficulties, must stand so high as to inspire hostile na¬ 
tions with respect, and force tliem, for their own security, to refrain 
from acts of insult or aggression. But a people ^yho woirld stand thus 
in the world’s estimation, must not be satisfied with merely cultivating 
the arts of peace; they must also cultivate and unders^t^cl the arts of 
war, and be constantly prepared for action. Such a people would have 
relieved Varna and Saved Turkey, would have dispensed with the French 
rhodomontade expedition into Belgium, and in&tead of supplying* 
Russia with the funds necessary for the invasion of Poland, their 
commands alone, backed by the virtuous indignation of mankind, would 
have arrested the progress of the Muscovite hordes without the firing 
of a single shot. Nations, on the other hand, who at every thought, or 
sound of war, shrink back in dismay upon their treasures, and trem¬ 
blingly strive to repress, instead of honouring and elevating martial 
qualities, have but a short lease of feverish independence, and must soon 
submit to the sway of more warlike and energetic, though perhaps less 
cultivated, adversaries. ^ This was the fate of all the great empires of 
antiquity, and it will probably be ours, unless we take warning by their 
fall and their sufferings. 


PUNISflMliNTS IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

An effort is often made to raise the sympathy of the country against 
what is termed in the army corporal punishment. Notice has recently 
been given in the House of Commons of a motion by Avhich to suspend 
its operation for a certain period. 

We*shall not attempt to inquire into^the motives of the persons by 
whom tins measure has been heretofore advocated^ but it may be re¬ 
marked, that the outcry against the flogging of soldiers convicted of 
offences, has in general been raised by the yery men who invariably 
advocate every measure having a* tendency to retrencli either the 
ixHowivices and pay of the soldier, or the amount of his pension on 
discharge, to deprive him of a claim for additional pension' from his 
service in the tropics, and to lessen his pay for the short intervals 
during which, ftom a combination of fortunate events, which seldom 
occur, he may b^permittdd to go*oT^ furlough ; the exertions therefore 
of the abolitionists of corporal punishment must be attributed to some 
motive distinct from a desire to benefit the soldier and ameliorate his 
condition. It is to be feared, tlidt too ^frequently it may be traced o 
an active and persevering desire to innovate upon the customs of the 
^untry, and to establish a corrupt popularity with the unthinking part 
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of the community, if not to sap the discipline of the army, and thereby 
to remove the last bar to the introduction of democracy, and its conse¬ 
quents, anarchy and devastation. * 

Before an^ attempt be made to alter any of the means ty which the 
discipline of the British army has been attained and preserved, the 
innovators, if they desire to preserve the semblance of patriotic feeling, 
should pause a moment and inquire into the relative state of discipline 
of the several armies in Europe, and observe the punishments which 
are resorted to in order to maintain that discipline. If any man doubt 
the fact, that British soldiers plunder less than other annies, and are 
more completely under the control of their otHiers on uctnal service, 
that they are less feared than other soldiers by the inhabitants of the 
country which may be the immediate scene of military (»peral5ons, let 
him. study the.history of .the lute wars, and particularly of th(»se having 
for their field J^ortugal, Spain, and France. If such sceptic should 
question the truth, that the British are more subservient to civil au- 
tliorities tlian otlier armies, that they cond)ine in* uu eminent degree 
*the higl^ost military feeling with the utmost deference for tlic laws 
and institutions of their country, let him lo(»k to and especially 

to the events of the last few years, Zeno liiniself never evinced a 
more arbitrary command over his passions tlian the British soldier con¬ 
tinually manifests, when assailed by an infuriate mob, whose taunts 
and insults lie equally despises, and for hours stands exposed to their 
abuse, and often to their missiles without a retort or even a rejdy; and 
when at length required to act, he does so with that cool determina¬ 
tion which may well attend the consciousness of rectitude. The for¬ 
bearance of the handful of Dragoons in the first instance, wlieu para¬ 
lysed by untou ard events, and the resolute determination with which 
t]H»y perfiwniod their duty when brouglit to bear upon the miscreants 
and reforming nifiiatis at Bristol, is an earnest of the conduct of the 
British soldiery which may be ever calculated on. 

Tlie demagogue and the revolutionist may seek in vain to corrupt 
the British soldier, and co persuade him tliat his ofiicer becomes a 
tyrant and oppressor by enforcing strict discipline, and, uhea the step 
is necessary, by inflicting corporal ftunishment upon the rejirohate and 
hardened character. A British soldier knows full well tliat his inter¬ 
ests, comforts, and convenience are most anxiobsly attended to by his 
officers ; that if he be not as well clothed, it is no fault of theirs; that 
he is better fed and taken enre of, both at his duty and uln^i sick, 
llum any other soldier. lie is aware too tluit every facility is afforded 
him for bringing forward any coraydaint, or oven fancied grievance, 
against his officers ; that he can do^so without the chance or possibility 
of punishment, even should bis complaint on the first hearing bo vex¬ 
atious anjl groundless ; not only dqes he know that he can do this at 
any moment by applying^ through the regular channel, to the officer 
in command, but he "has pra'cticaj experience tliat the general officers 
at their half-yearly inspectiAus arp re(|nircd,to ask him distinctly, and 
in unequivocal terms, whether he 1ms any complaints? to make, and he 
may have heard that they are obliged in their reports to state that 
they have done so. •K maybe obstyved incidentafly.,that the expe¬ 
rience of more than a quarter of a century, and frequent inquiry ou 
the subject, has atrorded ottly a single instance of a soldier’s complain¬ 
ing at an inspection to a general, and on this solitary occasion, the 
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complaint was that a favour had been withheld, not that an act of 
oppression had been committed. 

ThecolJier knows full well/if he conduct himself steadily and does 
his duty, th^Jt he is, as to punishment, independent of his otHcer; many 
motives, much stronger than fear, prompt him to liis duty ; the bonds 
of mutual regard and respect between the officer and the soldier, the 
ties of service, must be felt to be appreciated; if defined, they could 
not be comprehended by those men who would hold up to the soldier 
as a merciless tyrant the officer who would preserve to cotirts-marcial 
the power of awarding corporal punishment.* These gentlemen are 
much impressed with the idea that revolutionary Franco has surpassed 
England in the path of liberty and good legislation; tliey often pre¬ 
tend to contrast the punishments* in the French army with thoge of 
England, and from the superficial glance which their innovating zeal or 
their imperfect vision, arising from the liberal film, mhy admit, they 
draw a conclusion ia favour of the French soldier. It^niuy not, th**ro- 
fore, be inapposite to advert to a few of the punishments ])resc'rihed 
for certain oifeiices by the French military code; *which, without any* 
dis<A*etionary power in the court by which the offender is foudd guilty, 

and carried into execution without the possibility of 
mitigation, hy au approving officer, as in the Jiritish service. An a])- 
peal to a council of revision (^conseil de revision) is, indeed, permitted; 
but this court, though it has the power of confirmation or of sending 
the cause for retrial to a council of war, distinct from that first trying 
it, yet cannot alter the sentence in any degree as to its nature or 
amount. 

IJiC French code prescribes the penalty of death in forty-three 
cases ; the English code permits it in twenty-one. 

In the French army, it is stated, some hundred ssoldiers suffer death 
by shooting each year, and that in time of profound peace. 

Ill the English army, a solitary case of capital punfshnient can 
scarcely be quoted in many years, and'then it arises from desertion to 
the enemy, or to a foreign country ; the military offence is marked by 
murder, or it proceeds from a flagrant act of felony, and is the jiunish- 
ment which a court-martial, supph/ing the place of a civil court of 
judicature in places beyond the seas, is compelled to award. 

Uhe French code prescribes irons infers) for two years ia eight 

* Wi-ilst we write, a dastardly and degenerf^te mob, urged by a Hagitious press, 
have selected the anniversary of Waterl(*o as the most fitting day to iusuh, «ud 
assail the greatest warrior of whom our country has to boast! \Vere thi^se mis¬ 
creants really Kriglishmen, were they not Ihe scum of Ijoiidon, the very dregs and 
outcasts of all nations, it would bo a blo^ upon our fiational character which time 
could not efface; but it is an alleviating fact, if such there can be, that the Jiien 
who fought with Wellington at Waterloo, and other discharged soldiers, rallied 
round their chief and nobly declared that before one hair of his resiTecicd head 
should suffer, they must bite the dust. Such gonduct is natural in the British 
soldier, less could not have been aiuicip?ited; but is this a proof that the soldier 
can be brought think that the leaders and Instigators of such mobs as this, 
which outraged hmnan nature by insulting Wellington on tbe very day which 
consummated his triumphs, are the men who really ‘ desire his interests more 
than British officers, their tried and valued and respected fellow soldiers ? If these 
instigators wish td appreciate, individirtil feeling, let them consult the late polico 
report, and learn of -a private of the grenadier guards, (William Hughes, :ird 
battalion,) how a soldier respects his officer, and the same event may in some 
degree teach him why he does so. ^ 
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cases ; for'three years in four cases; for five years in eighteen cases; 
for eight yeu^s in two cases; for ten-years in six cases; for twelve 
years in one case ; for twenty years in one case. , 

The English code gives no power to a court-martial to sentence a 
soldier in any case to be placed in irons, heither does the custom of 
tlie service authorise such punishment. 

The French code enjoins that a soldier be kept to the public works 
i^iravauA' pnhfics') from two to five years in one case; for three years in 
two cases;—tlie public works chained to an eight-j)oinider shot {au 
houict) for five years in one case ; for ten years in three cases; for 
twelve years in three cases. 

The Englisli code does not afford to courts-martial, by which soldiers 
are*cuminonly tried, any power of awarding punishments at ail analo- 
goivs to the ir^tvniix and particularly au boulet. General courts- 

martial, whichiure seldom resorted to for the trial of private soldiers, 
(perjiaps in the whole army abroad and at home not six times in 
twelve months) aje empowered to award transportation for life, or 
* for a ter>u of years, for all offences punishable by death. Transnjtta- 
tion is, however, scarcely ever applied but in aggravated cases oTOe- 
sertion, and then but rarely. ^ 

TIic French code enjoins imprisonment {^prisoit) for one month in 
tliree cases; for three iiioutlis in three cases; for six months in five 
cases ; from three months to one year in one case; for one year in one 
case; for two yoars in two cases. Solitary confinement (^reclusion) 
from tliree to five years in three cases. 

In the British service, imprisuiiment and solitary confinement tnay 
be applied to any military offence of which a soldier can be convicted, 
but tlie exttait is limited. The General Cornmanding-in-chief, by a 
circular the Sdth June, IfjllO, has declared that six weeks* solitary 
confinement is sufficient in almost any case, and three, or at most four, 
months' confinement with hard.labour equally so. The articles of war 
limit a regimental court-martial to twenty days' solitary confinement 
and to thirty days' imprisonment. 

On a review of the punishments employed in the British army, we 
find that loss of beer or liquor money for certain periods—loss of addi¬ 
tional ])ay from length of service—loss of time for pensions—impri¬ 
sonment, not exceeding thirty days by a regimental, and four months 
by any othc. court-martial—solitary confinement, not exceeding twenty, 
or in any case forty-two days, and to which we must add Torporal 
punishment not exceeding 200 lashes by regimental, or 300 by a 
district court-martial, are the punishments by which the British army 
is retained in discipline f and that on comparing the. British and French 
services, they must be set against the frightful and vindictive catalogue 
we havtji, here» given. . If to this We add a comparison of the «fj>plica- 
tioii of capital ])Uinshment in the two services, that man's mind must 
indeed be strangely constituted wh® would make a deduction in favour 
of the French system, • * ^ • * 

Let it not be imagined that tlie*fifteen cases to tvhich the several 
periods of imprisonment are annexed, which we have noticed, include 
the punishments rAost frequently ^warded in t&e ^French service; 
the fact is quite the reverst?; imprisonmept is attached, to offences 
which seldom occur. 

As desertion and insuhordiuation occasionally happen in all armies^ 
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we may fairly refer to these oflFencea and the punishments consequent 
thereto^ as affording a fair criterion by which to form an estimate of 
the severity or mildness of the French and English systems. The 
French niililary code distinguishes at least twenty-seven different 
shades of desertion, the es^cpedieiicy of which is obvious, when it is 
considered that all punishments in their service are fixed, or, at any 
rate, the discretion of the court is restricted within certain narrow 
limits as between two and five years'irons, and this discretionary jiower 
occurs only iu a verv few cases. 

Desertion—to ilie interior, travaux pvhlics three years; re])etition 
thereof, au houlef ten years; not individual, irm'aitx puhiics five 
years; when on duty, trmuinx publics live years ; by scaling the ram¬ 
parts, travaux publics five ye:Vrs; of a substitute, iraiuiux'publics ‘Ive 
years; from an array or a fortress of the first line, iravanx publics five 
years; with property belonging to the public or to the regiment, not 
in charge, Iravanx publics five years; with property of the public iu 
charge, as horse, arias, &c. travaux publics as before; attended by 
allfij^ting circumstances, three to five years; with the pro- 

pei^Pof a comrade, travaux publics^ reclusiou or cmprisonncinait j three 
to five years; when under sentence of travaux publics j au boulet ten 
years ; to a foreign country, an houiet ten years; repetition thereof, 
mart ; chief of a conspiracy to desert, inorlS when on sentry, inorls 
to the enemy, mort. The punishment an boulet is increased hy au ad¬ 
ditional two years if the desertion Im not individual; if it occur when 
on duty of any kind; and if it take place from the army or a fortress 
of the first line. " 

In the British service, the punishment of desertion, as of all other 
offences, where the private soldier is concerned, is within cerlain 
limits discretionary with the court-martial by which theolfender is tried. 
Death and transportation may be awarded by a general court-martial, 
but as desertion is commonly brought J)cfore a district c(»1firt-nuirtial 
which has no pow'er to award these extreme punishments, we may 
almost say, that, in practice, the punishments* applicable to desertion 
are thus limited, viz. corporal punishment, not exceeding three hun¬ 
dred lashes; imprisonment with ^lard labour, not exceeding four 
months; solitary confinement, not exceeding forty-two days; loss of 
additional pay whilst serving, and pensiou on discharge, which for¬ 
feitures are incidental to conviction, and in addition to other punish¬ 
ments which may be awarded. ** 

The desertion most frequently occurring in both services is simple 
desertion, or desertion to the intefior. In the French service, %ve have 
seen that the penalty is three years avx travaux publics^ if the offender 
be a conscript, five years if a siibbtit'nte; in the British, it seldom ex¬ 
ceeds three montlis' imprisonment, or five weeks' solitary confinement. 
Corporal punishment for simple desertion, unattended Ijy aggravated 
circumstances, is seldom applied. seCbnd desertion in the French 

seiwice is puni^lA^d hy the, ImtUtl for ten hr twelve years. Soldiers 
condemned to this puuishmeiit hdve continually uttashed to them by 
an iron chain, t\v<i yards and a half long, an eight-pounder shot, besides 


• Tlie work which lias U*ea chiefly reMorted«'to, and which may serve as au 
authority for the statciiieiitH here made, is the Guide^ des Jwfes Militaires^ par 
J, JB, Ferriery {Farisj in which the ordonuances are given at length. 
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wliicli> they are chained to their prisons except for the ten hours in 
winter, and eight in summer, in which they are compelled to work, 
separated from all other workmen, fend distinguished hy their dress 
and the growth of their beards, which they cannot cut or sliave. 

In the British service, a second conviction of desertion might pos¬ 
sibly entail a corporal punishment of three hundred lashes, but more 
probably, unless the circumstances were very aggravating, imprison¬ 
ment for four mouths. If a French soldier, after having obtained 
pardon, fail to repair to the corps assigned to him, or if having joined 
it, he again desert, he is, without remedy in the court, punished by 
death. In the British service, the punishment would be much the 
same as on an ordinary desertion for the first or second time.—In the 
I£reiicli service, an insult or a threat to a su]>erior, daily practice 
proving that it may be from a private to a corporal, is punished \vitli- 
oht any discretion in the court to five years' irons. In the British 
service, contempt or disres|>ect even fo a getirral or other cominandti^g^* 
in~chicj\ is punished at the discretion of a gewerul, or a district, or 
regimental courf-niartial: the extent of punishment within the power 
of the*superior court to award being limited, as we have before noticed, 
by the recommendation of the Commander-in-cluef to four months’ 
confinement with hard labour, or solitary confinetnent^ not exceeding 
forty-two days.—In the French service, an insult acconij>iniieil by an 
act of violence is punished by death ; no minor penalty can he awarded. 
In the British service, violence to a superior may be ]»unished by death, 
but any minor punishment, including transportation, may he substi¬ 
tuted.—In practice, French soldiers frequently sutler death for striking 
their superiors, and that superior a non-comniissionetl officer, in a fit 
of passion, and without such act being proof of concerted mutiny. In 
the British service, an instance is not on record of a soluier having 
suffered death for striking a superior, distinguished fnun an assault to 
commit tnurder, unconnected with premeditated mutiny, and where 
such act has not been attended by the deatli of the party. 

Tlie parallel betweim the services might be carried farther, but it is 
imagined that enough has been brouglit forward to prove that the 
punishments in the British army are by comparison neither cruel,.vin¬ 
dictive, nor immoderate. The great and essential difference bctw'een 
the French and Knglish service, as to the pemilty of death, is this: in 
the British service the award of death is possible, is permitted in 
certain cases, but scarceljr ever occurs; in tlie French sj^rvice, it is 
^jrcscribed in forty-three cases ; must take place when awarded; and 
happens on an average, taking the aggregate of the several divisions of 
'the French army, certainly once in each day, if not much oftener. 
In the British service, the limited, and, compared to the French code, 
trifling puyisliments of imprisonment, solitary confinement, and for¬ 
feiture of extra pay, have in a great degree set aside the necessity of 


_ frequent repetition 

Ciises of confirmed taiilingering, and on various other occasions, which, 
with due regard to the discipline of the service, must still be left 
to the discretion of couvts-nmhial, this punishdieiit cannot advan¬ 
tageously be dispensed with; still, experience has shown that the 
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power which is vested in courts-martial to apply it, has rendered effi¬ 
cient a system of imprisonment, which in extent does not exceed that 
which foi;a trivial civil offence a Sin{>le justice of thepeac^may award; 
and, moreover? it is proved in practice, that by occasionally resorting 
to this description of punishment, the necessity of the awful alternative, 
death, may, without endangering the highest discipline, be superseded. 

It may be asked, since capital punishment for certain offences, per¬ 
mitted in the British service, is but seldom or never resorted to, would 
it not be wise to withhold from courts-martial the discretion at pre¬ 
sent vested in them to award it ? It is imagined mt; tlje fear of death 
may deter from the commission of crimes of great magnitude, and the 
objection which obtains and is contingent on the penalty of death, as 
applicable to many civil crimes, dhes not apply to military. • In courjts 
of British civil judicature, death must often be awarded where it is 
never intended by the jury or the judge to be applied; the discretion 
of the judge is to the sentence. With courts-martial, the 

discretion is anterior U) the award, and is applied within the settled 
limits, to the application of a proportionate penalty.' The reasoning 
which would tend to preserve to courts-martial the power to award 
capital punishment in certain cases of enormity, would also coniirm to 
them the power in all cases of awarding corporal punishment. 

We neither advocate the application of death, or of corporal punish¬ 
ment, hut after some experience in the army, and much reflection, we 
are decidedly of opinion that the prohibition of either would tend to 
the deterioration of discipline, and the increase of crime and punish- 
vicni*^ Abstractedly, the act of torturing a fellow being, and more 
especially a fellow soldier, must be and is repugnant in the extreme 
to every man who has the common feelings of his nature ; but is not 
the alternative more dreadful still ? Is it of less consequence, or less 
repugnanf to a man of feeling, to be inslniinental in depriving a fellow 
creature of life? And this most assuredly must be the consequence, 
if corporal punisinnent be not permitted in the British army. Every 
man who bus served any time in the army, must know that there are 
moments wliich require the greatest energy, and that the timely appli¬ 
cation of a single corporal punishmenir. has often checked insubordina¬ 
tion in the bud, and put a stop to proceedings which, otherwise, must 
have resulted in the disgrace and punishment of many. An imme¬ 
diate exam[)le is sometimes required ; are the abolitionists of flogging, 
without having recourse to death, prepare^ to substitute another pu¬ 
nishment, which in the execution is so calculated for this purpose? 

The discharging a soldier'with ignominy, cannot certainly be wit¬ 
nessed without great emotion, hut it is desirable to reserve this punish-* 
nient for thieving and other disgraceflal crimes. If soldiers were so 
(iischarged for offences not disgraceful to them as men, ^divested of 
their peculiar character as soldiers, this punishment would sooii' cease 
to have its present effect. Fur be it^from *us, as*we said before, .to 
advocate tlie appli^tion of flogging;, we arjp happy to say, that in a 
service of twenty-five years,'we never^were the immediate cause of 
bringing a single soldier to a court-martial; ive think a regiment may, 
under certain contiiigeiTicies of duty aild in favourable/quarters, be pre¬ 
served in discipline almost without a‘court-;nartial, and certainly with 
{K^arcely any cox'poral punishment; but we are convinced^ thoroughly 
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convinced, that if the power of awarding such punishment were taken 
from courts-martial, the aggregate of punishment would be far greater, 
and that the'army would degenerate in discipline. • 

Corporal punishment is objecfed to by many, as attaching a lasting 
mark of disgrace to a soldier, breaking, *08 they say, his spirit, and 
rendering him ever after crest-fallen and wretched. The men who 
unfortunately incur and render necessary this severe discipline in the 
British army, are not of that thoughtful reflecting description to think 
of punishment beyond the inconvenience occasioned by it; it is the 
want of these yery characteristics which leads them to the halberts. 
Neither does that degree of disgrace attach to the infliction of corporal 
punishment which some would imagine. It is the grave olFence in 
tl»/i eye of the oflicer, or the habitual misconduct which has led to this 
revolting punishment, udiicli marks the degree of disgrace; and as to 
the comrades of a punished soldier, they do not receive him less cor¬ 
dially, tliougli they are ready to admit the justice and necessity of his 
sentence, unless he be disgraced as a man, or that his conduct as a 
soldier m the fufld be called in question. Soldiers feel much like 
bchoolfloys; so long as the knowledge of the infliction of punishment is 
coniined to their own society, tliey do not attach any peculiar degree 
of disgrace to it. A well-behaved soldier unquestionfibly considers 
Hogging a very great disgrace, but he does not look upon it as that 
brand which would for ever cover him with infamy, or render an out¬ 
cast him who by indiscretion had invoked the punishment. Soldiers 
feel more insulted by tlie talk that is made by the agitators of the day 
and abolitionists of tliis very punishment, tlian they do by its actual 
infliction upon offenders. A soldier knows full well that it is some¬ 
times necessary to resort to this punishment, and unless it be applied 
oftener than is necessary, he never will complain or feel jjisgusted 
with the service on account of it. Before the introduction of imprison¬ 
ment aiu> solitary confineineat in the British army, corporal punish¬ 
ment was carried to a terrible excess, and this is nut to be attributed 
to the disposition of tine otficers, but, in the absence of other means by 
which to enforce discipline, to the necessity of the case; but since the 
introduction of these ])uiiislnneAts, the officers of the British army 
have ably seconded the anxious desire which has !)ecn and is evinced 
at the Horse Guards, to reduce tlie infliction of corporal punishment to 
the least' possible ainoimt consistent with the preservation of discipline. 

It is as insulting as it is gbsurd to talk about the liability soldiers 
to corporal punishment, or to taunt thein^with the possibility of their 
being flogged. With equal wisdom and applicability may tlie soldier 
retort upon these agitating gentry of the House of Commons, or the 
Editors of the Radical Press, arAl reproach them with being liable to 
be hanged apday, flogged by the common law, or trajisported. 
In eitiler case, it is only necessary that a crime projiortionate to the 
particular punishment shall have been committed, that conviction 
should have arisen, and the penmty be awarded and executed. 

The advocates for tlie aliolitibnmf corporal punishment in the army 
cannot be expected to admit the force of any reasoning depending on 
the statute law qf England; the liberality of these gentlemen leads 
them to condemn all existing law's and customs, as* emanating from a 
corrupt source, and enacted by a corrupt legislature. It may, however, 
be admissible to advert to some of these decried luws; in order to show 
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that tlie corporal punishment of a soldier^ convicted of crime, is not 
inconsistent with the ordinary punishment of offenders in civil life. 

Destroj’ing or datnagmg the whole or any part of a ti'ee or trees of 
any value above one shilling, is punishable, on summary conviction 
before a single magistrate, by a fine of five pounds and costs, and, in 
default of payment, by imprisonment with hard labour for four months. 
Before two magistrates, on a second conviction, by imprisonment with 
hard labour for twelve mouths, and, in addition, by mthlic or private 
whipping on two distinct occasions. The third offence is punishable 
by transportation for seven years, or four years im])risopmont and ;jk6 - 
lic whipping three times. — 7 ^ U Geo. IV. c. 'M. sec. 20 and 30. 

Destroying or damaging trees, saplings, or shrubs, of the value of 
one pound, growing in any park, garden, or pleasure-ground, of the 
value of live })uunds in any otlier situation, is punishuble by transpor¬ 
tation for seven-years, and imprisonment not exceeding two years, and, 
in addition, by public or private whipping thrice.— ^ '& 8 Geo. IV. 
c. 30, sec. 10. 


These examples may be multiplied, but it is a laet, ibe truth of 
which cannot be questioned, that u single magistrate may on a sum¬ 
mary conviction of the ofleiice of damaging a tree to tlie extent of one 
shilling, award u penalty of five pounds, and in default <»f payment, ho 
may commit the offender to prison 7vilh hard lahoiir for four mouths. 
Now this is the precise punishment which the General Comnmiiding- 
in-chief has declared “ sufficient in almost any case” of military delin¬ 
quency. It is also to be remarked, that two nuigisiratcs, on a .summary 
conmciioHy may order the offender to be floggku tukek DiexuNcx 
TiMBS; whereas in the army, after a solemn trial, the proceedings of 
which are recorded, and a copy of wdiicii the soldier can subsequefitly 
insist on having, to enable him to proceed in an action for damages, 
two distinct inflictions for the same offence cannot in any case take 
place, nor can a court-rnartiul award re])eated iiillictions, tlftmgh the 
prisoner be convicted of many offences on the same trial. The differ¬ 
ence between civil \vhi[)ping and military Hogging is this,—in military 
punishments, the infliction is as private as circumstances and the ex¬ 
pediency of exam])le of the soldiers will admit, while in civil punish¬ 
ments it is attended with the greatest publicity. In military punish¬ 
ments, the back of the unfortunate olfender, if the punishment be 
^rried to any great extent, is more cut than in civil punisiunents; but 
in civil jtnuishinents it is more bruised in military, the offender 
being “carried to some market town or other place, and there tied to 
the end of a cart naked, and beaten with whips throughout such mar¬ 
ket-town or other place, till his body be bloody by reason of such 
whipping,” and this, from the clumsirffess of the instrument of inflic¬ 
tion, cannot often be effected without much injury. 

No man who reads the late “ Act for consolidating and amending 
the laws in England relative to malicious injuries to property, ’ (.the 
act itself eccentrically declaring that malice is not essential to the 
completion of any o/fence coittemplatetf'by it,) and compares the penal¬ 
ties therein declared with the punishments applied'to military offences, 
will venture to a.sserO that military punishments are all proportion¬ 
ate to those applic'able ,to civil criinfes. The leniency of the military 
code is most conspicuous, t& must be admitted by any unprejudiced 
person. 
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If we compare the amount of punishment on summary convictions 
before the commanding oHicer of a British regiment with the punish* 
ments inflicted by a single magistrale, the comparison is absolutely 
ridiculous. Forty-eight hours in the black-hMe, or sev%n days in the 
defaulters' room, the soldier taking his duAy, drills, &c. are the utmost 
punishments which a commanding officer can of his own authority 
apply. The civil magistrate may imprison with hard labour for 
months, and may in his discretion, for many offences, order an offender 
to be publicly whipped. And in this respect, the Britiali soldier has 
again the advantage over the French ; a French soldier may he placed 
in solitary confinement eight days on bread and water by order of his 
commanding olficer. 

• Can thVse liberals, who so strenuously advocate the abolition of 
flogging, really fancy that they alone can feel for the soldier ? Bo 
tliey indeed believe, or’do they imagine, that they cun impose the belief 
upon the solaier, for the most sinister and worst of purposes, that his 
real interests are better understood by and drarer to them than to 
iJie ineji, whose fives and character und honour so continually depend 
on the g<»od will, the affection, and regard of soldiers ? It' indeed 
tho'se lumourable gentlemen, with similar perseverance, strenuously 
opj)osed every attempt to lessen the allowances, the pay,* and pe)ision of 
the soldier, and invariably advocated his cause on all occasions, it may 
be believed that the welfare and benefit of the soldier was their ol)ject; 
but it is notorious that these very men employ tlieir utmost energies 
to dojirive the soldier of his extra ])ay, acijuired by tropical service, and 
to lessen the amount of his pension on discharge. Nut one of them 
was ready on the late occasion to declaim against the new provision of 
the Mutiny Act (sec. 44), by which the soldier who may be taken 
prisoney by misfortune and from wounds, ns many at Talavera were, 
and not from neglect or misconduct, forfeits all claim to increase of 
pension ibr the time he may be absent from duty. 

The desire is hopeless, axiomatic ns the assumptions assuredly are, of 
convincing these agitating innovators that the British army, under its 
presenf discipline, (preserved by less personal suffering in the way of 
piuiishment than anv other in l'>urope),is the most submissive of all to 
the civil authorities of their country, absolutely innoxious to its con¬ 
stitution, less to be feared by the inhabitants of the territory wliicli 
may be the'seene of war, and as much to be dreaded by its enemies as 
any army in the world. « , 

• As, however, the ostensible reason which these gentlemen give for 
their enmity to the army is the danger wnicb it may occasion to a coii- 
*stitution which, in the estimation of many, they are themselves endea¬ 
vouring to destroy, we shall cTose our remarks by a short quotation 
from M. llupin, against whom these gentlemen have no,reason to 
t)bject" on the score of any deficiency of what they, and men who think 
lik-e them in France, are- pleasjd to term Uberuiiie ; avc are the more 
inclined to refer them to a h'rencli opinion bectvise the admiration 
wliich they profess for the mellornfed la\ts and iitfstitutious of France 
ever leads them to defer and bend to French authority, and they pro¬ 
fessedly desire to assimilate the primitive discipline of the British 
army to that of the French; indeed, so perfect do* they conceive that 
system, that no doubt, if they are consistent, they concur most heartily 
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in the measure recently adopted by the chief of liberals, their Citizen 
King, in placing his fellow citizens, for he has no “subjects/* under 
martial l»v. 

“ Le gouvernement Britannique a trouv^ le secret do constituer une 
armee redoutable sculenicnt aux peoples dtrangers et qui regarde comme 
une partie de sa gloire, Tobdissance a I'autorit^ civile de sn patrie. 

“ Ces nobles sentiniens sont empreints sur la physiononiie du militaire. 
11 n’a pas cet aspect mena^ant et feirouchc que, trop sou vent, sur le 
continent Europeen, on prend pour I'attitude inartiale. Son regard insolent 
lie va pas toiser les hommes et les femmes, avec cettc urrogimco qui scmlile 
dire, c est moi qui suis la force et la terreur, 

“ Aussi, mulgrt les declamations dvs demagogues et dcs prtteudHS reformat 
teurs radicaux qui cherchent d rcnx'crsey {a cousfitutiou, les eitoyens les plus 
jalnux de le.ur Uberte ne eraiguent point tamice Anglaise, telle quvUe est 
maintenant organizeey — (VoL ii. p, 3^—10.) 


LOG OF THE LOUISA, OR THE TRIP TO BERLIN. 

[The lively ^nd inartificial sketches which follow, are extracted from 
the correspondence of an officer who accompanied Lord Adolphus J'iiz- 
clarence on his recent mission to Berlin, in charge of the Louisa 
model frigate, presented by his Majesty William IV., to the King of 
Prussia.—En.] 

Hanover, June 8, 1832. 

My dear- 

Before I proceed to speak of Hanover, I shall revert to Ham¬ 
burgh, and endeavour to give you some idea of the military force of the 
Hamburgers. 

The Hanseatic towns, namely, Hamburg, Bremen, and "Liibcck, 
furnish a certain contingent to the Diet* and in time of war are always 
brigaded together. The contingent of the town cf Hanilmrsr, alone, is 
1500 infantry, ^00 cavalry, and a battery of 12 guns. Tiie infantry are 
dressed in green, wdth red facings and turnbacks, d la Rvsse^ gray 
trowsers with red edging, and black gaiters and shoes. Tlieir undress 
is a green jacket with red facings, and green forage-caps with a red 
band. They wear chacos, with pompons of difierent colours, to dis¬ 
tinguish thgir different companies, and from Uic centre of some of these 
pompons hang tassels of worsted to distinguish the characters of tlie* 
men. The men having white worsted from the pompon, arc those of 
unexceptionable character; those with red, pretty good; and those ' 
without any, the blackguards of the re^ment. I was told this w’as the 
Bussian oiistom. They wear white cross-belts, which, dnsteqd of 
•being pipe-clayed, are madji of the white patent leather. The pouches 
are much shorter and narrower than oiys, and the jigger is fastened on 
the outside of the bajronet-belt. instead of underneath as with us. Their 
firelocks are much tenger, but their bayonets shorter than ours. I’hcir 
barrels arc bright and the slings re(h They are very badly set up, 
carry their arms badly? have no idea o^ touch, and individually are very 
dirty soldiers; but still widi all these imperfections on their heads, even 
these Hamburgers have a more soldier-like, nonchalant air than our 
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men. They ai;c a fine body of young men ; but tlieir officers are ^ery old* 
and not much more gentleman-like in their appoavanco ih^n their men. 
In every movement, whether deploying, forming column, &c., a drum 
always beats a march so as to keep them in lime, and they certainly 
were not over-particular as to how their movements were performed. 
The lancers an* a very fine body of young men, very well dressed and 
soldicr-likc in tbe-ir ajipearance, well appointed and not badly mounted; 
tbeir dress is that of the lk)lisli kincer. 'I’bo artillery ar(^ dressed like 
the Frencli with^jlue, and red e])aidelles. I'lieir liorses are miserable ; 
however, considering they are not a warlike ])eoi»lc, the three arms uere 
v<Ty respectable. Independent of these regular troops, there are 14,000 
of Ibe Ihu'glier Gard(' in the town of Hamburg, infaulry, cavalry, and 
artillery. They are dv(‘ss>*d in dark-blue frock coats with light bine collars, 
and blue trt)W!ters willi light blue stripe, wlute cross-i;elta and <‘liacos. 
Tlu^*eavalry have the same colour and facings, o^ily jackets instead of 
long coats. So m.icb ft)r a part of tin? Hanseatic aunv. I .^aw some 
Danish .Soldiers at Altona, where there is a g-imsou of '200 men. Their 
unift)nn is a ileej) brick-dust red and ligdit blue facings, and irowscrs of 
the same colour. Tladr facings are buttoned hack. I f tia^iDanish army 
arc like their re})rcsentatives in garrison at Altuna, I (annol say mucii 
lor them, as they arc very ill set up, and oxeessivcly dirlv iu their ap- 
}XNirance. 

'llie frigate (Louisa) liaving at la^t started, aft(*i* L<n'd Adolphu.s ha<l 
overcome every difficulty which they r-ould device, and which were not 
a few, we left Hamburg for Hanover at ten okloek, havin'’’ cm- 
barked in the steamer for Harburg, wliore wo arrived at twelve, and 
found all ready to start. Harburg is a Hanoverian town, and we were 
rommded* of old lilnglaml l>y the ’s, and the Kiiig’s arms W'liicb 
aboundotl ibruugliout the towns, and with an occasional red-coated 
soldier moving ibrougli it. Wc travelled all night and arrived at Ha¬ 
nover tlie next morning tit seven o'clock. The only tiling* worthy of 
mentioning daring our night journey was, oiir ]H)St-l>oy and horse tum- 
hliiTg head over heels three limes in about the space of tlirec-tpiarters 
of a mile. It was most amusing to sec the coolness witli whieli the 
post-boy took it. 11c did not change a muscle, only said ‘ dcr Satan,’ 
and mounted<is if notliing bad happened to rullle his lomper. Luckily 
for the poor devils, hojrso and man, wo arrived safe, amk without 
fuuther accident, at the end of our journey. ^ 

As soon as we bad breakfasted \vc drove to the Duke's bouse in 
Hanover, to write our names down for him, and tlien wont to Mont- 
brillant, to do the same for the T)uchcss, Wc found the Duke there 


and nothing cjould be kinder than Ids reception. He asked us 4o dine 
with liini every day during our stay at Hanover, which wc accordingly 
did. . The first day after clinnev, W(j went to the play with the Duchess; 
and tlic second day, the Duchess bad a concert, •flie morning we 
arrived wc went through the Kmg'b stables, where»wc saw some verv 
fine horses. Among others a mous^-coloured set, which 'the Duke told 
us were now not l« be bad. ^Ve saw a horse whit^h js to be sent over 
in August for the Queen to »ide. It is strawberry, beautifully marked, 
and I never saw anything more perfectly tempered or broke in : for a 
lady’s horse* it is perfect, as its temper and mouth are both e.xccllent. Wo 
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went over the armoury which pontains 50,000 stand of arms. The 
Duke arid Duchess were so kind as to take us to see Ilerrenliauscn and 
Wallvvoden ; 'the suite at the former are beautiful, and hung in different- 
coloured silk. The orange-trees are also celebrated for their size, and 
the garden is laid out in the French style,—but you must recollect it 
perfectly. I rode with the Duke to see the grenadiers at their drill, and 
then to the jagers and hussars; an account of all of which corps 1 will 
give you in my next letter. 

Berlin, iTune lOtb, 18.12. 

I think I gave you an account of our operations up to the day we 
left Hanover, and promised to give you an account of the Hano¬ 
verian troops I saw. I rode with the Duke of Cambridge at six o’clock 
the day after we arrived, to see the Grena<lier Guards, who .were at squad- 
drill. They are a fine body of men. Their S(iuad-drill, as far as J saw% 
for they were all at dose files, was the same as ours~i only not the same 
attention paid to ilieir marching as with us. They throw llicir-’egs up, 
and stamp in their marching; their length of paces and time app(?ar very 
much the same as ours. They labour under very great disadvantage in 
their drill, as every year one-fourth of the regiment is dismissed from 
the service, and replaced by a fresh levy. The whole are drilled together 
for two months every year, and then, with the exception of the last 
fourth just joined, goon furlough. The last fourth remains to do tlie 
garrison duty. Thus a regiment continues discharging and renewing 
one-fourth of its number every year. In the artillery and cavalry this 
ift different; llio men enlist for a certain time, generally ten years. The 
* Grenadier Guards are dressed in the old unifunn of our Guards, ami 
with the regulation Englinh fusilier cap, large brass plate‘like the 
23d regiment, in front, and tlie white liorse behind. The bejts arc very 
narrow, and the pouches of different shape to ours: they have a sccoiul 
row of ammunition, and contain sixty rountjp ; but never cany any, 
unless particularly issued. They wear white Irowsers and gaiters ; and 
in undress, our white kersey juckcj,s. The officers liave got a mnv 
uniform, the same as our officers of the Guards, with the star of the Gueipli 
on the collar; but the embroidery on the skirts is different. TJie 
officers of the whole army wear an undress frock-coat, blue with red 
collar, and double-breasted. The JUgers are a particularly neat body of 
young men, and very well chosen for their particular service. They 
are dressed like our Rifles, except that the officers wear silver wings. 
"When I saw them they were also at squad-drill, an<l occasionally 
teaching the extending, closing, &c,' Tlieir rilles have got the ))crcus- 
sion locks; and the officers told me that they found them answer re- 
markahly well, and did not find that they w'erc more easily piit out of 
order by a slovenly soldier, than the lliut lock. Tiic officers .were 
drilling the atjuads, and appeared to give their directions witli clearness, 
and to know whaLthey wefe about.- From the short time they have for 
drill, they are onahlc to give up mucli time to selling the men up. For 
a certain number of days they are at squad-drill, are then fornie<l into 
a company, au<l sent to company-drill; ,J.hen formed into u battalion 
for drill; and, laatlyi into brigade. As we arrived at the beginning of 
their drill, I did not sec thorn in battalion. Tlie hussars pow in gar- 
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rison at Hanover are a very fine regiment; particularly soldicr-like in 
their appearance, and very well mounted: they wear the fur.» hussar- 
cap. Colonel Kraukcnberg commands them. Many of jhein had the 
Waterloo medal. Tliey do not pay the same attention in the army 
there, that we do, to the men’s liair being cut short, which I think 
makes a very great difference in their appearance. At Hilflealieim I 
saw a few soldiers of the line ; they were dressed in their new clotliing, 
which is exactly like ours, only I thought better made, I did not see 
any of the heavy dragoons, lancers, or horse-artillery, as they were all 
in country quarters. 

From Hanover we went to Brunswick, and after breakfast called 
iqwm the Duke. He was out, hut called soon after at our hotel, and 
invited us to dine with )iim ; and offered us horses, carriages, &c. Wo 
dined with him, and after dinner amused ourselves pistol shooting, &c. 
Wo then rowed in his boat down the river to a countrv-liousc, where 
we had tea, &c. >We had capital fun, as two or three fat Majors and 
(Jolonels, who had as much idea of rowing, as T have of preaching a 
sermon, took an oar, and the consc<|uence was, that sundry crabs were 
caught; and as to rowing in lime, it never entered for a moment 
in their heads. We went over his stables, which are vt'ry nice ones, 
and he lias got some very good EngJisli horses. His troops are 
excessively well-dressed and appointed, and fine young men ; but wiien 
YOU look minutely into them, they arc individually dirty. A battalion 
of grenadiers wear the old Austrian cap, very much cut oil' behind, 
and the hack is red and white cloth. AVe went over the hussar slables 
and barracks; the latter in very good order, clean, ami well ventilated. 
TIh^v are badly mounted. The 'uniiress of the privates is llie kersey^ 
jacket. 'The Jager battalion is a very fine one, and the only out; whicli 
retains the old uniform, black and light-blue facings; all ibe oilicrs 
are a la Prussienne, Tlie town of Brunswick is very clean, and the 
strci.'ts broad and liouses good—the hotel particularly so. ’riu? remains 
of the ])alace are still there, but they are making a foundation ibr a 


new one. 

From Brunswick we drove to Magdeburg, one of the strongest Prus¬ 
sian fortresses; here, for the first time, J saw ibo [Prussian Iroojia. 
Tho 8th and. 12lh regiments were stationed there; they are beauufuily 
dressed, magnificently aj>pointed, and tlieir appointments most per- 
f^‘ctly lilted. Tliey still wear the trowsors and gaiters all'^n oiu* as 
formerly, but generally ha\e them the sifinc as ours, only with while 
straps. The cloth trowsers arc very well made, with a red edging ; the 


pouches are lieel-balled, and Imvc the Prussian arms in brass u])on 
them ; their coats are worn folded, as formerly. AV e went to sec the 
caihcdfal at IVIagdeburg, which is a sjdciidid building; the puljul is of 


white marble, and beautifiilly sculptured. The fortifications are very 
strong. The ccdebralcd ^aron Trenck was confined in one of the 
dungeons there, and La Faytftte had ako tlio pleasure of residing 
there. From Magdeburg we went to BrandenburgJi, formerly the 
Prussian ca))ita!. , It is a stupid'* place, with lushing to see. This 
was the first place where.^ we dbuld hear whethtY the frigate had 
]iassed, but, to our annoyance, we could gain no intelligence of her. 


Smart and Sparshott, therefore, started to look after her, and we 
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went on to Potsdam to wait until we heard from them. Lord 
Adolphuc intended to have remained there incog, until certain intel¬ 
ligence was received of the frigate; but the King, having l»eard of our 
arrival, sent Colonel dc Massad, his first aide de-camj), from Berlin, to 
attend us; and he brought a command to dine with his Majesty the 
next day, at tlie new palace, wliich is about a mile from Potsdam. The 
dinner took place at two d*clock; we, of course, went in uniform. 
Nothing could exceed their wish to mark tlicir attention to Lord 
Adolphus: he was received at the entrance by Prince Albert, llic King^s 
youngest son, who ushered us into the room where we were to assemble 
for dinner. Here nc were introduml to ministers, chamberlains, and 


generals without end ; and soon after the memb(*rs of the royal famdy 
arrived, wlien we were presented to them. Lprd Adolphus tluMi wts 
ushered into tlic King’s closet, wlicre lie delivered the l«tter from the 
King. Ilis Majesty soon after rn.ade his appearance, wlien we were 
presented. He addressed me with his usual afluhilily. On the 
arrival of tlie Queen of Bavaria wc went to dinner. Wo saiv^down, 


eighty, in the marble liall, which is splendid. During dinner one of 
the hands of the guards played. There was no style in the dinner, con¬ 
sidering it was regal, and after what you showed me in the baiu]uetting- 
hall at »St. James’s. There were neither gold nor silver cups, or 


cpergnCs, or any display of jilate. 'I'lio Princess Liegnitz, the Jviug’s 
wife, is a very nice person ; but as 1 had heard so much of her before 


I savv her, [was rather disappointed. Prince Otho. of Bavaria, the 
new King of Greece, was there ; he is one of the ugliest men I have 


ever seen. All the princesses arc very good-looking, and'the Princ<’,s?)- 
^rfroyal appears a very delightful person. The princes a'ppear to take 
great pleasure in speaking Knglish. It is lucky tliat our mission was 
not diplomatic, as all the dijiloinatic cliarncters are comjdctcly.excluded 


from the court. It is a most extraordinary thing, but Mr. Chad tells 


us it is so. No foreign ijiinister was at the dinner, nor ani they ever, 
except, I believe, twice a year, invited; We go this evening to Potsdam 
to a dance at Prince Charles’s, at wliidi the King is to be present; and 
to-morrow we again dine witli his Alajcsty; but Mr. Chad is not in¬ 
vited. We expect to find the frigate at Potsdam this evening, as ^ve 
liave heard from Sparshott that she is all right, and will, probably, be 
there to-day. They had great obstacles to surmount, as the water was 
so shallow the steamer could not go up, and they have, therefore^ 


been obliged to pull her up against a strong tide, and not making 
more, on an average, than twenty English miles a day. You cannot 
conceive how anxious they all are to see her, particularly J^rince 
Charles, who is very fond of sailing, and lives on the lake, which is 
very large, the wjiter deep, and the banks very pretty. I am sbrry to 
say tl^re is nothing military going on—no,drills whatever. In Sep¬ 
tember two corps crarmee are to he up here, amonnling to forty 
thousand men, the strongesU they have had for a very long time. [ 
hear the King roioed them a great deal at the sumnier reviews, and was 
very much displease;d at their pcnbraiancc. In September there 
will be about thirty-eight battalions of infantry, besides cavalry and 
artillery. 
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Berlin^ June I8th, 1832, 

I think last letter ended with*our first dinner with the King 
near Potsdam, since which time nothing could be kinder or more 
marked than the attention of the whole the Royal Family to us. 
After dinner the whole party drove to Berlin to go to Taglioni’s be¬ 
nefit at the opera. Lord Adolphus went to the royal box ; the ballet 
was La Sylphide^and nothing could be more beautitul than her dancing. 

I think the orchestra, scenery, and decorations much superior to ours, 
and the figurantes also much better. After the opera we drove to Mr. 
Chad’s, our Minister here—a very delightful person, who was so kind 
as to give us quarters.; there not being a place to be had at any of the 
hotels, in consequence of the Queen of Bavaria passing through with so 
ni^ny people, and the Berlin races beginning on &turday, bo many people 
came up from^the country: the next morning we had to pay about forty 
visits of ceremony to the difterent people about the court, only ten of 
them however in person; and none of these were* at home. 

The ^crlin races began on the 18th; the course is about three miles 
from the town on the Potsdam road. This is their third year. The 
course is about two and a half English miles, but the ground, being sandy, 
is very heavy ; the trainer is an Englishman, and they haVe got several 
English horses : there were two races, with leaping, one rude by jockies, 
the other by officers. To our ideas it appears most extraordinary 
to see a race-course covered with cocked hats and feathers, stars, and 
decorations of all kinds, but so it was ; the whole of the officers were in 
as full dress as if they were going to dine with the king ; in fact the 
whole thing was military. Before the horses started, they were brought 
past the king headed by an officc^r in full uniform ; the stewards were^ 
all officers ; and those to keep the ground equally so. Lord Adolphus 
was placed in the king’s stand, and we were put into the committee 
stand, wliich joined the royal one. I do not think John Bull would have 
stood so quietly as the Prussians did at tlic distance they were at; none 
of llumi except with tickets were allowed to be near the winning post 
The course was circular, and the stands were on one part of the circum- 
fereVice opposite to the winning-post; the populace at a most respectful 
distance, and out of sight of it. After the first ilay’s race we dined with 
the IIanov<ayan minister, and then drove to within three miles of Pots¬ 
dam, to Pfince Charles’s, who gave a dance. His house is situated on 
the lake on which the frigatels to remain; on our arrival we fotind every 
body in the greatest deliglit at the frigate h&ving arrived quite safe that 
morning; and soon after we were joined by Sparshott and Smart, who 
gave us an account of their proceedings since they left us ; they had had 
a great deal of hard work and sundry difficulties to overcome from the 
shallowness fif the water and the strength of the tide; tliey ihaJe on 
an average about twenty English miles a day. We had a great d^ of 
dancing,—waltzes, gallopes, mazifrkas, and quadrilles; as soon as it got 
dark the gardens were illuminated, which Ijad a beaiRiful effect. They 
liave a very odd custsm, namely, that when the party i? a jirivate one, 
after you have made your bow uncf just before th^ dancing begins you 
are told to Uke off your epaulettes-and swords; this they are able to do 
very easily as tliey are only buttoned on, but it has a very curious ap- 
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pearance. You liave no idea liow particularly kind tlie king and the 
whole of them were to us. 

We slept that night at Potsdam, as the king was to rev'iew two batta¬ 
lions of the guard after church. We went there at eleven o’clock; it 
was a splendid sight: the tlWrd battalion of the first regiment of Guards 
and a battalion of Jugers were those reviewed. The former were in 
three rank'^, the latter in two ; we went down the rarrks with his Ma¬ 
jesty, and they then marched past in quick time: they«are beautifully set 
up, and iKithing could b*; better than their marcliing past, but 1 do not like 
their marching, w hich is with the knee stiff and a great deal of stamping; 
they also cast their eyes to the saluting point, but still their reverse 
shoulder was not hronghl up in tlm least; liowever I like our marcliing 
much better. After the parade wc went to see some of the liontf of 
Potsdam, and then drove to Prince Charles*3, where wc embarked in Jiis 
boat to join the king at the Pfausen Insel (Pheasant Island), where wc 
were to dine witli him. This is an island on the lake, and the frigate is 
to he anchored off the palace. On our embarking,, the Englisli and. 
Prussian flags were hoisted together at the mast-head, amkvOti our 
arrival wc found our stainlard flying at the flag-post of the palace. I 
merely mention tliis to show you in small particulars liow iiiucli was 
done to please us. Prince Charles went on board the frigate, and 
you cannot imagine his didightwhen he saw the manner in which slic 
was fitted up; the king said it was a great trial to his curiosity not 
going on board, hut that ho was determined not to go until she was 
reported ready. He has settled to take it over on Friday next. After 
dinner we drove about in droschkis all over the grounds, which are beau¬ 
tiful, find put one in mind of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, as every 
, hundred yards you find jdaces containing curious birds, beasts, '&c. 
After wc had seen all these, we wont to tlie Montagne Russe, where we 
amused ourselves for some time—tin* king taking also a cqurse down 
the Montagne. After tea we returned to Berlin to see Taglioni, who I 
am sorry to say leaves f^his on Thursday next; however as it is for 
England, I hope we shall see her there. The frigate was taken irfF tlie 
flat boat yesterday, and sailed atiout for two or three hours ; she looked 
beautiful, and has not sutferod in the least from her voyage. 


Berlin, June 1832. 

V 

As wedeave this to-day after dinner for Dresden, I will let you know 
all that look place from tiicvime I last wrote to you to the present. Tfic 
day after the review, &c. as described in my last, we went to the races 
and dined with Prince Augustus of Prussia, first cousin to the king. 
He is a fine-looking man, a general of artillery, and they say one of 
their b^st officers. On the following day, we again dined with the 
king at his summer palace near Berlin, called Charloltenburg. It was 
quite a private party, no strangers theS'e except ourselves; and we conse¬ 
quently (lined in a sort of lodge separated from the palace, and of which 
tne king is very fond. After dinner we went over the palace, which is 
beautiful; the suite pf rooms is very fine. In the gardens there is a 
beautiful monument to the late Queen, who is buried there. After dinner 
we went to see Meyerbeer’s opera of Robert the Pevil, performed for 
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the first lime. Meyerbeer bimself led the orchestra, and it is impossible 
to hear anything finer than their j)layin 4 ^. Tlie scenery and decorations 
were perfect, but the opera was altogether too long. Taglioni* danced 
for tlie last time here, and started the same night for England. The 
next morning Lord Adolphus and I went with Prince Albrecht to see 
the barracks of the cuirassiers of the guard ; it is a very fine building, 
each room contained six men ; the shell of the beds was of iron, the other 
jiart wood ; the rooms were very well ventilated and clean, and the ap- 
j>ointments hung in an uniform manner. The stables were very good, 
and each squadron liad a mess-room : we also went to the infantry bar* 
racks of the regiment of the guards, called the Emperor Alexander's. 
The building Wj;is old and not so good as the cuirassier barracks, but still 
was very fair; each battalion bad its own mess-room, and the cooking 
wak done by steam. They have much less meat than our men, and the 
cooks are ponTfanent, not taking it in turn as a duty. The soldiers have 
no regular breakfast, they get vvbat tliey like. again dined with the 
king at Ciiarlotten’burg, but as the Prince and Princess of Hesse were 
expectetT,' it was a grand dinner; we tlierefore dined in the palace, and 
sat down between sixty and seventy people. Tlie Prince ot Hesse is a 

l^rotlinr of tb« Hueboss of Cambridge, and a very good booking man. 

During dinner tlic King ordered the band to play “ Rule Britannia*’ in 
compliment to Lord Adoljihus. After dinner we all drove in difl'erent 
sorts of carriages round the grounds, which are \ cry pretty. Prince 
■\ViIliam, the king’s son, took Ieav(3 for St, Petersburg, but returns for 
the reviews ; be is a very delightful person, partirularly gentlemanlike, 
and very soldierlike in his appearance. He commands a division of the 
guards and a corps d’ arnice. 

The frigate having been repoVtcd ready, and the king having fixed 
upon the 22d to receive her, we went down to the Pfausen Iiisel early 
to meet tlitf king, who had named half-past cloven o'clock as the liour. 
As soon as his Majesty was ready, he was row'ed on board by Smart and 
Sparsboft, Lord Adolplic j steering. Tie insistofl on going in the frigate's 
boat instead of bis own, JMclIish and I went on board to receive him. 
I (ILd jolly mariite^ at the gang.vay, to perfection. Having rowed 
round the frigate, be came on board, and the moment be did, the 
English ensign was struck, and the Prussian one hoisted at the peak, 
and the staiTSard at the main. Mellisli then made him a neat and op- 
propriate speech, in Gennaji, for Lord Adolphus; to whiclwthe king 
riqjlied that he was most sensible of the kindpess of the King of England 
in sending him the present; and that he felt the attention still more in 
Ins having selected one of his sons to be the bearer of it. You have no 
idea bow delighted be was with iJ. After ho had received the frigate, 
the whole of the royal family came on board. They w ere all enchanted 
with it; and as there were some who had never seen a ship, you cannot 
imagine how astonished tluiy vverg. We now took a cruise, followed 
by all tlie boats that could 4)0 niystered, but had not-quite wind enough 
for exercising. We sailed about for an hour, amk then returned to 
dinner. We dined in the open air, and places were Taid at the royal 
table for our party; the people /)f tlie court dtned at other tables. 
Duringdinner the King gave the “ Health of the? Kin^ of England;*^ 
the “Navy of England;" and tlie “ KecoIIections ot 1815,” where 
• ana" 
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our two armies fought together. The band played “ God save the 
King” and “ Rule Britannia.” ^It was an animating scene. 

We amused ourselves about the island until tea-time ; after tea we 
took leave oT tlie King and all tlie royal family. He said that he 
regretted that lie could not speak English sulBciently well to thank us 
as he could'wish, in that language, for the trouble that had been taken 
in bringing over the frigate; that he was glad to liafe made our ac¬ 
quaintance, and should be always glad to see us again. The whole of 
the princes said they would not say goodbye to me, as, being a soldier, 
they liopetl I would return to their reviews in August and September, 
which are to be on a much larger scale than they have hsxl for years. 
Duke Charles of Mecklenburg, who will command, told me there would 
be about forty-two battalions,, and forty-f(5ur squadrohs, besides'an 
immense quantity of artillery. The third corps d*armee march into 
camp on tlie 25th August, close to Berlin. lie said if i would come 
he would point out tlie whole ininutife to me. In fact, you cannot con¬ 
ceive wliat charming*people they all are ; and amongst them all the 
most deliglitiul is the princess royal, with whom we went to supnt Sans 
Souci, .after we left the King. Slie is a great friend of her Majesty's 
(our graciousjQueeu), and was constantly asking about her. The day 
after we had given over the frigate, the King sent us all presents. Lord 
Adolphus got the Grand Cross of the Red Eagle .and some beautiful 
china from the King ; Smart ami Sparshott the Cross of the Red Eagle ; 
Mellish, a beautiful snuff-box, set in diamonds; and your humble 
servant a beautiful vase, with the King’s likeness on one side, and a 
view of Potsdam, from tlie Pfausen Insel, on the other. It stands about 
a foot and a half high, and he desired Massau (the aide-de-c.amp \ylio 
brought it) to say that be had selected this view; in order that I might 
not forget the pleasant day we had passed on the island from v^liiolrthc 
view is taken. ^ 

Thus ended our Berlin trip, which I shall a^ays look back to with 
the greatest pleasure, . 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST INDIES. ^ 

No. II. ' 

St. Ann’s, Barbadocs, 18th April, 1832. 

Some weeks ago I had tlie honour »of tnansmitting to you a letter 
from British Guiana, 1 did not then mean to trouble you with a second, 
till I saw whether my first recruit passed examination, and* had a place 
in your red and blue muster-roll, 

A visit on duty to Barbadoes and a^great (Jeal of idle time have, how¬ 
ever, provoked this second eisay. •* 

Alas for poor, Barbadoes! Whal devastation and ruin presented itself 
as the army brigantiry*, the Duke of York, stood in for Carlisle Bay ! Thu 
beautiful fringe of ^ocoa-nut trees wMch lined the bay to the water’s edge 
all blown down—houses .‘all* unroofed-—streets lined with heaps of stones 
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and bricks from the fallen buildings—the garrison of St. Ann’s in the 
same frightful slate! I am only aetooished, where such large stone 
and brick buildings, as the soldiers’ barracks were, fell in,^ ancf in the 
night too, and when crowded with troops, that so few lives were lost- 

It is quite delightful to see the health of the troops in Barbadoes. 
The 36i.h regim^ent look as ruddy and as well as they could do in 
England; anti the 93J Highlanders, after eight or nine years’ service in 
the Wcfit Indies, '(though certainly their ranks cannot now disjday the 
same kind of splendid-looking young men, whom I admired so much in 
llieir national costume when in Ireland some twelve years ago,) still 
look well and efficient under arms, and with a M’Gregor as their chieftain 
—although.many a gallant Gael has since been deposited by his com¬ 
rades in Ills last home, in the remote burying-grounds of St. Lucia and 
Ddininica, fiir, far away from the land of the mountain and the 
flood,”—In pa’ce tjuicscanl! 

f am sorry to sec our excellent chief, Sir James^Lyon, not looking so 
well as the service'could wish him. 1 fear tlft* situation of Governor of 
a AV csv^lndia colony must now be tin ungrateful office, and that even 
ofltcots of the distinguished rank and talents of Sir .lames Lyon or Sir 
IJ. D’Urban find themselves placed in an embarras.sing situation both 
with the government at home, and tlie planter out here, fiom the change 
which is being enforced in the whole system of negro slavery; and I 
very much fear that these gallant and excellent chiefs may be so dis- 
gtisied with the local opposition which the colonists arc Irving to setup, 
that they may not choose to retain their governments, and then it is to 
be feared the army in the West Indies will not soon S‘'e their like again. 
I am sorry to find a general court-martial sitting, and that more than 
one officer is to appear on trial at its bar. ■‘Why arc there so many 
more general courts-martial in the AVesi Indies, than anywhere else ? 
Is it the idleness of the place, or some peculiar cfloct of the climate 
which makes men so litigious here? Perhaps bot.li.—the latter by an 
over secretion of bile, g'^nerated by a hot sim, high living, and little 
exercise. But so it is that few regiments, escape courts-martial in the 
AVejst Indies. 

After nearly three years’ resilience in the jicstilent swamps of Dc- 
mcrara and Berbice tlie climate of Barbadoes seems enchanting. There 
is a freshness and cool liveliness in the sea-breeze as it reaches you, 
fresh from the Atlantic, which raises the spirits like drinking Champaigne. 
Then the nights so cool, and the entire abspnee of inusquitocs and sand¬ 
flies, make me rejoice in my tent, for the whole garrison is yet under 
canvass. 

I am quite sure this island is one of the healthiest garrisons abroad, 
(more^so I think than eitlier Gibraltar or Malta,) and will bo, jvhen the 
barracks arc rebuilt, one of the jileasanlcst. Its principal evil to the 
regimental officer is, I think, ti^ expensiveness of the place, and the 
dcainess of provisions: tl?e latter evil is common to all the stations in 
the West Indies, but perhaps Sf. Ann’s, B?trbadoes,,is more peculiarly 
expensive from its fieing the cuajom of the meases ix> give frequent 
costly entertainments, at which C^Jampaigne and «il:er expensive wines 
are ircely introduced. It puzzles me to know liow*a subaltern on his 
pay manages to clear off his monthly wine and mess bills. 

It has often occurred to me that sufficient use and advantage is not 
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made of ihiSt at once the most windward; and by far tbe healthiest, 
garrison in the West Indies. 

Had J the power I would withdraw white troops altogether from 
Britisli Guiatia, and partly from the most unhealthy of the other 
islands, • 

I would establish a garrison here in Barbadoes of five or six regi» 
ments as a disposable force, and have a steamer and a^trunsport or two 
always ready in Carlisle Bay to go to sea at a moment’s notice. 

I would replace the white troops removed from British Guiana by a 
mounted gen-d*arinerie of free black or coloured people; who should be 
raised and paid and officered by tlie colony, and distributed in a chain 
of posts, much as the police force in Ireland now are. 

This force being mounted anil well equipped, and composed of ir/en 
who are natives of the climate, and who will always be eftective, will 
at all times be able to enforce the orders of the colonial magistrates and 
fiscals. 

To enable the colohy to maintain this force (and if well recruited, 
well paid, well mounted, and well armed, it need only be a siwll one, 
say some two hundred privates), a proportioned reduction should be 
made in the sugar and coffee duties. 

In the event of an insurrection of negroes, or apprehension of attack 
from an enemy (the latter while our flag is triumphant at sea cannot 
be), then an efftciive body of troops could be immediately sent ofl‘ from 
Barbadoes, and would land in a few days wherever they were wanted ; 
and this would be a really effective force. Whereas (I speak from ex¬ 
perience) had military aid been demanded from the garrison of Berbicc, 
at any jjeriyd during the months of August, September, or October 
last year, not more than twenty men (out of a garrison of about two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty) could have been found able t6 pariUle 
at all, and these men would not probably have been able to v^arch and 
carry their arms and ammunition for a mile, 'nic whole strength of the 
garrison was paralyzed by the fever and ague oQliat tropical Walchcrcn, 
and the white troops were an ideal not a j)hysical force. At Deiiiarura, 
the case was much the same. Is not the attempt then to keep u|/ a 
garrison of European soldiers in such a climate absurd as well as cruel ! 
And is it not bad economy ? (alas that this word weiglis more at the 
War-Office than either wisdom or humanity !)—Does not every one of 
the Eurojiean soldiers, who die every year by hundreds in that Golgotha, 
Guiana, dist government much money before (after being enlisted, 
clothed, and trained) they Are landed in the West Indies? Perhaps 
Mr, Ilume could tell us how much. 

Well, my plan would save this, whatever it may be—but I beg pardon 
for attempting to tarnish your pages witli such a Sliylock argument. 

No, Mr. Editor, it would do more—much more ! it would sifve the 
lives, and preserve the health and vigour of. thousands of our gallant 
soldiers, 

2. 
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SCfiTCHBS OP THE WAR OP THE FRENCH IN SPAIN 

IN THE YEAI?, 1823 . 

BY A UOYALIST. 

NO. III.* 

Some of the proceedings of the Government of the Cortes about this 
time, atfopded a striking contrast to the supineness which had hitherto 
characterised the acts of this sjff)ient and upright bod 3 \ 

A decree was issued, subjecting the whole of the inhabitants of the 
town of Ciudad Itoai to the payment of a heavy fine, because, as the 
deiyce stated, “ some of the citizens of that place -were suspected of 
7'oijalism** Another decree ordered the property of the whole of the 
citizens of the town of Caunigii to be confiscated, because, it was 
asserted, some* young men of the place liad jiiiued the bands of the 
faith. It is scarcely neco^sa^y to add, that these were mere pretences, 
resorted to by the Cortes to get hold of some cash with which to satisfy 
the clalhours of the troops, to whom arrears of pay were due; nor 
wore these the only towns, or individuals, who were thus mulcted to 
elFect the object in question. When ^ve refiect upon thno))en, shame¬ 
ful, and most flagrant manner, in which the public money had been 
embezzled and appropriated by the Cortes, it will not appear by any 
means astonishing, that the troops should not have been regularly 
paid; and as an instance of the bure-f\iced depravity of these reform¬ 
ers, it is proper to state, that at u time when they had thus recourse 
to the undisguised pillage of their fellow citizens, in order to pay the 
army, they, by a formal act of C^jrtes, voted a considerable salary to bo 
paid from the public purse to each deputy of Cortes, in other words, 
to each one of themselves. This was the act of a legislative body, 
coniposed*of one deputy for every i)0,000 inhabitants of the king¬ 
dom, every male pers<jn above the age of twenty-five years being 
entitled to vote: the provincial dejiuties, Qxclusive of those of the 
colonies, amounting to 208, with (i8 superiiiiineraries, which latter 
wern called to sit in the evenf of the deatli, illness, or necessary 
absence of the regular deputies. Let me implore my readers, whether 
civil or military, to pause at this point, and weigh these proceedings 
on the of the reformed government of Spain ; they will tlien, 
perhaps, be able to answer^me the question—is a parallel to such vil¬ 
lainy to be found any where, save in the annals of popu>ar govern- 


^ An occurrence which took place at Bchohie on the 7th of April, when the 
advance (»f the first corps passed tlic IMdasscui, ought to have been narrated in No. 11, 
of those Sketches, as illustrative of tlie spirit by which the Prciich army was ani¬ 
mated,•and as* redounding to the credit of IMaresf'hal do camp do Vallia, wlio com¬ 
manded upon the occasion. 

On the southern bank of th*e stream, about two hundred Frenchmen, dressed in 
the uniform of the ex-Imperial gOtmi, stood waving a trico^oured Ibtg, and singing 
revolutionary songs. Upon MojisiiAir do Vallil ordering a piece of cannon to be 
pointed at them, they* only shouted *^Vive VArtillcrie P* This was rather too 
much, and was replied to by Monsieu^ Vallin with the cry of Vive le ttoi,” and 
the command to fife,—the artilleryman obeyed, and greater part of the tri- 
coloured cohort bit the dust, the remainder scampered off, afid no further attempts 
of the kind took place in. the course of the campaigu.—R. 
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xnents ? It is needless to add> that after the passing of the law for 
salarying the deputies of Cortes^ the appointment became eagerly- 
sought ^r at the hands of the 'mob^ by every bankrupt in purse and 
reputation: the acceptance of the situation continuing all along wholly 
voluntary. * • 

At Seville, the sittings the Cortes were resumed on the 23rd of 
the month, by a speech of the President, Flores Calderon,' in which he 
described in boastful and inflated language, the jouvney of the com¬ 
mittee from Madrid to Seville, and predicted the certain defeat and 
destruction of the invading army. 

On the 25th of the month, the Cortes adopted the plan of defence 
for the country, which was set forth in a decree, ordering the formation 
of guerilla corps in ike provinces occupied by^ihe enemy, and regulating 
the mode of paying and oifleering the same. 

On the 26th, the Minister for Foreign Affairs read teethe assembly 
a most singular and ridiculous document, viz. a declaration of war. on 
the part of Spain against France, in which having had recourse to 
such a measure was stated to have been solely caused by tint, usual 
verbal formalities having been dispensed with by France, when her 
troops crossed the frontiers in a hostile manner. The King had, as 
usual, been conpelled by threats of personal violence to sign this docu¬ 
ment, which, indeed, seemed a last-expiring effort of fatuity on the 
part of the ministry, for, at the same sitting, it was intimated to 
Cortes, that Barros, JMiiiister of the Interior, and Badillo, the Minis¬ 
ter of the Colonies, had resigned ; and next day it was announced that 
Velasco, the Minister of justice, had followed their example. In 

their places, Don Manuel Mariatigui was named Minister of the 
Interior, Don Manuel Munoz Minister of the Colonics; and al¬ 
though, under such a Government, the office of iMinister of .Justice 
might, with much propriety, have been allowed to continue in abey¬ 
ance, the place was filled up by the name of Don Jose Cnlutfava; and 
Don Mariano Zoraquin was, at the same time, appointed to the vacant 
post of Minister at War. • * 

At this sitting, the following decrees were also resolved upon, tlje 
last of which, as truly illustrative of the sense, efficiency, and honesty 
of the enlightened body from whom it emanated, I present at full 
length to the*^eader. On such projects were the hopes of the success- 
ful.defence of regenerated Spain founded ! * ^ 

1. All towns and villages subject to the crmscription, shall be bound 
to replace fhe deserters during one year from the date of the levy. 

Three subsequent articles contain provisions for carrying this mea¬ 
sure into eflTect. 

Another decree followed to this effeef 

1. The Government is authorised to form foreign corps. - ^ 

2. There shall hi? admitted into the said corps, all foreign refugees, 

or deserters, or (foreigners?) who mgy come thither to defend the 
cause of liberty. ^ r - 

3. In each army of observrffcion, or with the general in chief, there 
shall be formed a.commission, consisting of three foreigners, known for 
their opinions, and which, in the judgment of the general officers, 
afford a complete guarantee for their conduct and their intentions. 

4* These generals, chiefs, and foreign officers,.shall have the rank 
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wliicli they enjoyed in their own country, and shall be incorporated 
with others o,f the same nation in the corps which are formin|^. 

5. The companies, battalions, or ^uadrons, shall be on«the same 

footing, and composed of the same number of men as the corps of the 
Spanish army. • 

6. The formation of a second company* shall not be commenced, un* 

til the hrst be^completed. The same course shall be observed with 
respect to the third company, and so on, until the battalion be com¬ 
pleted. » 

7. The promotion in the corps shall proceed on the same basis as in 
the Spanish army. 

8. In each army of observation, such corps shall be named ** The 
Liiberal Foi'evm Lenion*^ 

o o 

• On the faith of the efliciency of such support, Abisbal still appeared 
to maintain,a confident front at Madrid, where, reinforced by Espi- 
nosa, lie was said to have under his command a force of ail arms, 
amounting to 12,000 men, of the /dite of the Spanish army; but this 
compyitalion, as it afterwards appeared, was much exaggerated. 

In his front the celebrated guerilla chief, the Empecinado, endea¬ 
voured to collect the straggling Constitutionalists. This man, who had 
done liis country good service in the former war with #he French, had 
been amply rewarded by Ferdinand the Seventh. lie had been pro¬ 
moted ill the service, pensioned, and ennobled; and as if to demon¬ 
strate to future generations the gratitude of his prince, his 7iom dc 
guvrre liail been exchanged ^iuto a patronymic by royal decree, and 
rendered hereditary in his family. In return, he had seized an early 
opportunity of tufiiing upon his King and benefactor, in the hour of 
need ; and there was no modo in wliich he tliought he could injure 
and iiKult his Sovereign, whicli he left untried. 

The only operation which lie undertook to assist in the military de¬ 
fence of* the capital, was one of a very singular character, being no 
other than an attempt to capture and carry off the Countess O'Do- 
nel> the wife of Don Carlos O'Donol, ffom the city of Valladolid, 
where this lady resided during the absence of her husband, who was 
one of the most faithful and attached of the King's friends. In this 
cowardly enterprise ho, however, conijdetely failed, as the inhabitants 
of Valladolid rose upon him and the band of rulfians*^dth whom he 
entered the town, rescued the Countess from their hands, and drove 
them without the walla. • ^ 

* Count Molitor, in the mean time, cont^inued the march of the second 
corps of the French army upon Sanigossa, and entered that important 
city on the 26th of tlie month. The municipality met him at Malin 
on the 2t5th, and acknowledged the authority of Ferdinand the 1^- 
ven^i; whilst Gen. Balasteros retreated with the constitutional forces 
in the direction of Valencia, leaving some detached parties on the 
south bank of the Ebro to objaerve the operations of the French. In 
the city were found forty-d^t pieces of cannon, and a vast minntity 
of warlike munitions. Along the whofe course,of his march, Molitor 
had been receive’d with transports of joy by the inhabitants, and he 
and his troops "entered Saragosa under triumjalial arches, prepared by 
the citizens, in honour ofi his arrival. The contr^t afforded by the re¬ 
ception given at this time to the FrenOb, with the sanguinary resist- 
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ance opposed to them during the war of independence by the inhabit-* 
ants of this heroic city, is one of those striking events in history, which, 
find theii; best commentary in the simple narration of facts. Gcii. 
Molitor founddiimself immediately reinforced by the cavalry division 
of Dumont; and whilst on the one hand he communicated with Gen*. 
Obert at Llogrona, he found himself on the other in correspondence 
with the Duke of Cornegliano, by means of a detacltnent which he 
pushed on to Fraga. 

Whilst this movement was in execution, the Prince do Holienlohe 
fixed the head-quarters of liis division at Tolosu, and continued to 
j»res8 the siege of 8t. Sebastian and Painpelnna. Neitl»er of these 
operations made rapid progress, as the want of heavy cannon was felt, 
and the absence of tin* vessels of*war expected to assist in the blockade 
of St. Sebastian, continued to ]iennit facilities to the garrisons, of 
which the commandant did not finl to avail himself. Tb/* garrison of 
Pampeluna also made several sorties, until a severe check was inflicted 
by the 6'th French regiment of the line, forming ]>art s'f the brigade of 
Couchy, and which, being attacked by tlie Sjmiiiards whilst emgloyed 
in escorting a convoy with provisions, turned u])on the assailants, and 
completely overthrew them, putting many to the sword, and forcing 
the remainder to seek safety in a precipitate flight. At this time the 
garrison of Pampeluna consisted of nearly 4000 men, with provisions 
fur fourteen months. 


The im])ortant trust of maintaining the communication of the first 
and second corps-eVarm^e with France, likewise devolved u]}oii His 
Highness Prince Hohenlohe. 

Deputations having also arrived at the head-quarters of the Priqce 
Generalissimo from the inhabitants of ^largos, earnestly soliciting his 
Royal Highness to detach a force to occupy their city? Gen. AJoui>t 
d'Autichamp w'as despatched with his division of the first cor[>8, and 
the cavalry brigades of Lurochejaquelia and ValHn, and entered the 
city without opposition on the 22nd. The liberating army was met at 
some distance from the city by the inhabitants, vvith bands of music 
and white flags, and received with a degree of enthusiasm liardly cre-i 
diblo. The constitutional authorities liufi, as usual, fled at the approadi 
of the liberators- The arrival of the divi.M<iu of Count d'Antichainp 
was immediately followed by that of Gen. Caste, and the brigade of 
the King's household cavalry, consisting of the garde du corps*and of 
the cuirassiers of the guards. - 

As severaf detached corps qf constitutionalists continued upon the 
Ebro, tw'O brigades, under Gen. Canuel, niunceuvred upon that river, 
ill order to threaten any such corps as might attempt to interrupt the 
communications of the Prince Generalissimo. 


The important fortress of Llaredo surrendered to the French, af> did 
that of lasa, also in Catalonia, to a royalist Spanish division of the 
army of the Baron d’Brolles. ^ 

Whilst these operafions were executecij'Yhe most inclement W'cather 
continued to prevail, ,but did Aot in an/ way abate the ardour and 
devotion of the French troops. 

Morillo, who seemed wever to have entered with mudi zeal into the 
cause of the Cortes, had,in the mean time ^been named to sufiersede 
Gen. Quiroga in the chief command in Galicia, but as yet be did nut 
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sidvaace farther than Valladolid, where he was joined by the Empeci- 
nado. Whilst here, he suifered the Portuguese royalists, under the 
Conde Amaranthe, to pass close to his position, without attempting 
any thing against them. The Conde was on his march Ito unite him¬ 
self to the Spanish royalist division of Queaada, having previously soli¬ 
cited permission of the Duke d'Angouieme to join the French army, 
which Avas refuted on account of the present position of the relations 
of the three powers. His opponent Riego had, however, been warned 
to maintain a respectful distance from the French forces, and taking 
the hint, he speedily quitted the Spanish territory, and retired within 
the Portuguese frontiers. 

In Catalonia, the Duke of Cornegliano occupied Rosas; Gen. Do- 
natlieu, Cainperdon ; and Gen. Laroche Agmon, Girona. Tiie Spanish 
Gen. Llobera continued at Oiot, and Miiiu at V'ich. 

On the 5tb of ]\Iay, the Prince Generalissimo moved his head¬ 
quarters to Miranda, and prescribed the route to be taken for an 
immediate advance upon Madrid. The first esrps was divided into 
two esrps^ one commanded by his Royal Highness in person, to ad¬ 
vance by Avay of Burgos, Aranda, Buitrago, and Alcovendas. The 
other commanded by the Duke of Reggio, to march by Pulencia, Val¬ 
ladolid, Segovia, Guadarama, and Galapagos. The division of Gen, 
Ohert was at the same time ordered to break up from Llogrona, and 
march upon the capital by way of Tudela, Taracona, Agrida, Almazan, 
Paredes, Tadrague, Guadalajara, and Alcala. 

The advance of the French army was the signal for the towns of 
Zamora, iMedina, Olmeda, Avila, and others, to rise upon the Consti¬ 
tutional authorities, to overthrow the ridiculous stones or pillars of the 
Constitution, and to.procbiim tlwk authority of Ferdinand the Seventh. 
It-ought, however, to have been stated, that Gen. Bourk having found 
it necessarv to detach from St. Sebastian the brigatle of D’Albignac, 
and a Sw*iss regiment of the Guard, to reinforce the corps blockading 
Santona, and as he had to transfer his own head-quarters to Burgos 
upon the advance of Count d'Autichamp, the blockade of St, Sebas¬ 
tian was confided to Gon. Schoeffer. 

On tin* 4th of May, Sir Robert Wilson, Colonel Light, an olheer of 
the 10th British Hussars, and fllr. Erskine, the grandson of the cele¬ 
brated Lord Erskine, landed from an English vessel at Vigo in Gali¬ 
cia, and having appeared upon the parade of the militia regiments 
stationed there, in the uniform of privates, fell into the ranks after Sir 
’Robert had delivered a long speech in Spanish to the soldiery. In 
this sjAeech Sir Robert dwelt chiefly on tne tyranny and despotism of 
the Allied Sovereigns, although he wore, rather inconsistently, over his 
militia uniform, various Austrian, Russian, and Prussian orders of 
knighthood. Of those he was, however, almost immediately after¬ 
wards deprived by ape«ial decrees of the Sovereigns who liad conferred 
them upon him. Sir Robert ^nd his friends (being all of them Pro¬ 
testants) next made their affroarance at mass in, the church of San 
Fernando,'—the occasion for which the ihass was .celebrated being for 
the repose of the souls of some persons who had been killed in a riot 
at Cadiz. After being feasteti and serenaded for some days and 
nights longer, they took their departure for Cori/hna, under a strong 
escort of cavalry, certainly rather an unusual* mode of travelling for 
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private militia men, and which, it was at the time remarked, contrasted 
singularly with that adopted by the Prince of Carignan Savoy, the 
heir to Ike Sardinian throne, who about the same time arrived at the 
head-quartertf of the Duke d'Angouleme as a volunteer, but who dur¬ 
ing his journey positively declined the attendance of any military 
escort whatever. 

On the arrival of Sir Robert at Corunna, he was addressed by Gen. 
Quiroga in a speech of some length, bearing in its so ludicrous a 
resemblance to some of the harangues put by Cervantes into the mouth 
of Don Quixote, as to render its ])erusal with gravity impossible; but 
as this speech is intolerably lengthy, and as after the result of the 
war, and in the present situation of the parties, more detailed allusion 
to it might be deemed cruel, I shall abstain from transcribing it. Suth 
of my readers as may feel curious upon the subject, will iind tins 
speech, and many others connected with Sir Robert Wikoii's journey 
to Spain, faithfully translated in the English newspapers of the time. 

Whilst these farcicakscenes were enacting in Galick, others scarcely 
less dramatic, though perhaps less thorouglily tinctured with the 
mock heroic, were preparing at Jladrid for the exit of some of the Con¬ 
stitutional performers. 

As the French forces were now rapidly advancing upon the capital, 
curiosity became alive with respect to the line of conduct most likely 
to be adopted by the energetic, perfidious, and subtle Abisbal. It was 
known that his military means were totally inadequate to resistance, 
and that he must have recourse to fresK intrigue, to extricate himself 
from the predicament in which he was placed. 

On the 15th of May, accordingly, a letter was puldished, addressed 
to him by the Count de Monligo, together \vitl> his answer to tlie 
same. The first of these documents, which recommended to Abislral 
to throw off Lis allegiance to the Cortes, and to ado])t the party «f the 
King, was evidently the result of collusion. In the reply which Abis¬ 
bal returned to this letter, he pretended to decline going the whole 
length recommended by Moutigo, but declared 5t to be his opinion, 
that the Cortes had by their folly ruined Spain, and that it was thera- 
fore necessary to dissolve this body, to'^dismiss the ministers, to recall 
the King to Madrid, and to come to an tiuderstanding with France. 

On the next day he publislied a proclamation indicating tl\.e proba¬ 
bility which there was, that he might be comjielled to evacuate the 
capital, and,intreating the inhabitants to abstain from disorder, and la 
remain tranquil, until a garrison of the enemy capable of maintaining 
the ascendency of the laws should occupy the capital. • lie at the same 
time declared, that he would punish all attempts at pillage or disorder, 
as he would not suffer party fury to stain witli blood the soil of the 
capital of the most enlightened nation, or the ambitious and perfidious 
views of a small number of individuals to compromise tlie tranquillity 
of a city distinguished for its patriotism*and for its talents. 

He afterwards pu^)lished a sort of lame attempt to withdraw the 
sentiments contained, in his lefter to Count Montigo., but in the morn¬ 
ing of the 18tli, a’deputation of his officers waited upon him, accused 
him of treason to the «Cortes, and depianded that htf should imme¬ 
diately relinquish the command of the army. Abisbal strenuously 
denied the charge of treason, ’and said that he only acted as circum- 
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stances required for the public good, an assertion in which there was 
some truth ; and at the same time he coolly intimated to the^deputation 
that he had already resigned his command, which had accordingly de¬ 
volved upon the Marquis Castel de los Rios. After this interview, he 
ordered dinner, and sent for passports to enable him to proceed, as he 
pretended, to Seville, but upon his attendants re-entering liis apart¬ 
ments, he had disappeared, and although his lameness rendered his 
personal appearance so remarkable as to have acquired for him the 
appellation of the diahh boileux^' he continued to elude the search 
whicli was immediately made for him, and a considerable interval 
olarjsed before he was again heard of. 

On the same day Gen. Zayas repaired to the head-quarters of the 
Prince Geiieralissimo at Ruitrago, for the purpose of arranging with 
him the terms of a convention fur the evacuation of Madrid by the 


CoiistitutionqJ troops, and its occupation by the French. 

()U the 21st of the month, a report liaving prevailed that the French 
would that day ejiter the capital, numbers of tlie populace flocked out 
by the gate of Alcala to meet them, decorated with white ribands, 
and snouting with all their might, Viva Fernando!’' “Vivan los 
JJourboncs !" Vivan los Franceses !” In their absence, the Royalist 


diief Bes^eres made his appearance with a troop of Lancers at the 
gate of Alcala, and advanced as far as the Custom-house, where Gen. 
Zayas met him, and told him that by the convention entered into with 
the Duke d'AiigouIeme, none of the Royalist troops could be admitted 
previously to the arrival of the Freiich, and that he must withdraw. 
To enforce this command, Zayas had still under his orders about 1200 
ConstitulioiuUists, the Marquis Custel de los Rios having the day before 
withdrawn the remains of Ahifchars army, about 71^)0 strong, and re¬ 


tired wpth them in the direction of Estremadura. Bessieres at first 
refused to retire, and it avbs not till he was attacked by the troops of 
Zayas thAt he.quitted the city. The Constitutionalists followed him 
out by the gate of Alcala, wliere they met returning the bauds of citi¬ 
zens decorated with white ribands, wlioni they immediately fell upon 
sword in hand, and caused considerable havoc amongst them. About 
eighty persons, including manj women and children, were killed by 
this charge of the Constitutional troops, and many more were wounded. 

It ap])eared that Bessieres, who had been long hovering about the 
city, Iiail*heard of the departure of Castel de los Rios, and the greater 
portion of the army, but that he was ignorant of any convention having 
•been entered into witli the Duke d'Angpuleme, and desirous of the 
vdat which he imagined would attend his making himself master of 
’ the capital, before its occupation by the French, he l:ad resolved upon 
the untoward atteuijit which* we liave mentioned,—intelligence of 
which was .immediately despatched by Zayas to his Royal Highness. 
Colonel de La Cliasse Visigny, was accordingly cominamled by the 
Prince to return with the Spanish messenger to IMadrid, and to an¬ 
nounce that the vanguard of^ie corjis under hii^ personal command, 
and a brigade of the division 3f Gen. OU^rt, amounting in all to about 
4000 men, would hnter the city at live o'clock in the morning of the 
23rd, under the*command of Gen. de P^issac. « 

The entrance of these, t/oops, which took pladj punctually at the 
time mentioned, was the signal for the* populace to rise and throw 
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down the stone of the constitution, which they smashed piecemeal, and 
replaced il^by a portrait of the King, They then hastened to the hall 
of the (fortes, into which thdy broke, destroying the chandeliers, 
benches, and statues; whilst on the outside they threw from the 
niches the statues, and otherwise defaced the building. From the 
library of the Cortes they next took the records, acts, and diaries of 
that body, and threw them into a bonfire, where th#y were speedily 
consumed. At ten o'clock the preparations for the reception of the 
Duke d'Angoulenie were nearly completed, and nearly the whole of the 
buildings in the quarter of the town through which he was to pass, 
were hung with tapestry and silk. About this hour the ])opulace pro¬ 
ceeded to attack the houses of some of the leading constitutionalists, 
and at twelve o'clock the portrait of Riega was burned at the Pljfza 
Alayor, by the hands of the common hangman ;,and there is no saying 
to what sad excesses the popular violence (always to be tkeaded) might 
have led, had not large bodies of the French troops entered tlie city and 
restored the supremacy of the laws. c 

The provisional junta of government having also arrived, declared 
the authorities left by the Cortes displaced, and named others in their 
stead, and further declared all the acts of the Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment since the time of its establishment null and void. •This pro¬ 
clamation bore the signatures of Senores Ilguino, Erra, and Calderon. 

In the evening the city was brilliantly illuminated, and at nine 
o'clock of the morning of tlie next day, the 24th, the Duke d*Angou- 
leme made Ins public entry, under a t>*mmphal arch, placed nt the 
gate of the Recoletos, and passing along the Prada through an im¬ 
mense crowd of people and troops, he alighted at the house of the 
Duke of Villa Hennosa. Here the taoops, which had entered Madrid 
with his Royal Highness, defiled before him, and the municipality 
waited upon hkn. 

The spectacle must have been a striking one to the Spaniards, thus 
to see their cai)ital occupied by a Prince, the near relation of their King, 
in defiance of the threats bf anarchists and revolutionists, at the head 
of an army no less distinguished for courage and discipline than fur i(a 
numbers. Than its appearance, iiothii*g could be more brilliant; and 
in contemplating its varied costume, associations allied with the former 
wars and chivalry of their country and of France, must have presented 
themselves to the minds of the more educated spectators. The pre¬ 
sence of the Gardes du corps, consisting "of the youth of the first 
families of Vrance and Eurqj)e, devoting themselves to the toil and 
dangers of the private soldier, bespoke that those feelings of chivalrous 
devotion, which rendered attendance upon the person of their legitimate 
Prince, and the privilege of bearing arms, to l)e considered a recom¬ 
pense sufficient for the endurance of every privation, still continued to 
animate a portion of society,—whilst in the cuirassiers of the guard, 
cased in mail and mounted on horses of^giganfic strength, the Spaniard 
might almost conceive that he beheld tnb prototype of those ancient 
warriors under whos^ thnnderSig charge the soil of^the Peninsula had 
of old resounded, and before whom the; Moorish chivalry quailed. Nor 
was the scarlet unifonni of the Swiss l^ss calculated to fiwaken recollec¬ 
tions of unequalled loyalty, than to reoail to retnembrance other 
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warriors similarly habited, to whose heroic valour “ all the fields of 
Spain" had borne witness. 

On the Kani6 day decrees were issued^ re-establishing the Councils of 
Castile and of the Indies, and six of the old councillors ^f each were 
chosen for the purpose of electing a regtgicy to act in behalf of the 
King during his captivity. 

The regents n^nied by these persons, were the Dukes del Infantado, 
and Alontemar, qf whom the iirst was declared president,—the Bishop 
of Osuna, and Don Antonio Gomez Calderon. 


The iirst-nanjed of these individuals was a person possessed of the 
highest character and reputation,—a grandee of the first class; he was 
also one of the wealthiest subjects of Spain. lie bad received his 
education in France, and, in the war sustained in 17il3 by Spain, 
in C.iiiilonia, against the French republicans, he took un active part. 
In llUiy he was accused by Godoy, Prince of Peace, of conspiring with 
Ferdinand the Seventh, then Prince of Asturias, to overthrow his 
authority. He accompanied Ferdinand to Bayonne, and upon return¬ 
ing to Spain he had a command in the army of the patriots. In 1811 
hec.imh as ambassador to Liuidon, and upon the return of Ferdinand in 
181 1, he was rewarded for liaving often risked not only his fortune, but 


lii.'i iil’e in his master'^ service, by being named President of the Council 
of (\islile. When the Cortes regained thfir authority they did not 
forget this, ami he u as exiled fr^mi liis attendance at court without 


even the form of a trial being allowed him. The other members of 
the rt'gency were equally known for the integrity of their sentiments, 
allliough their rank was less distinguished than the Duke’s. 


JVevious to his entering the capital, the Geuerulissimo had on the 
2nrd ])at forth the following jnoclaniation :— 

‘‘ Spaniards! the I'rencli army ]>assed the Pyrenees, I declared 

to yonr ^enen>im nation, that France was not at war with it^ J announced 
to it that we can.c as friends to aid it in restoring the altars, delivering the 
King, and re-estaldishing in its bosom justice, order, and peace. I promised 
respect to proiierty, safety to persons, and protection to the peaceable. 
t>paiu gave credit to in,’ word. The provinces? I liave passed through have 
received the French solditu’s an brethren; and the pulilic voice will have 
told you whether they ha\ e juatifioul this reception, and whether I have kept 


iny engagement. 

“ Spaniards,—If your King were still in his capital, the noble mission that 
the King ai)' uncle has confided to me, and that you are ae(|uaintcd with in 
all its pnt'ts, would be nearly acconiplihliod. I should have only, after having 
restored the monarch to lilie?ty, to call his paternal solicitude •to the evils 
his people have sufi'ored, to the necessity ibe^ihavc of rejjose for the present, 
and security for the future. 

'riie absence of his Majesty imposes other duties upon me. The com¬ 
mand of the army belongs to mb, but whatever may be the bunds wJiich 
attach me to your King, which unite France to yfuiin, the pnwinces 
deliveiVd by oiiv troops cannot, and ougiit not to he governed by foreigners. 

From the frontiers, to^ the gates of Madrid, Their administration hag 
been confided provisiimally tqgi;#nourahle Spaniards, whose devotion and 
fidelity are known to his Majest;^ and who have ftcqn>red in the?e difficult 
circumstances new claims to his gratitude, ffcd the esteem of the nation. 

The moment is come for estabUshing in a solemn, and stable manner, a 
Regency to govern the country, to organize a regulai* army, and concert with 
me in the means of consumnjuting bur^great work, i\w deliverance of your 
King. This ebtublishment prbents serious difficulties^ which frankness and 
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loyalty do not permit us to dissimulate, but which necessity must conquer. 
His Majesty’s choice cannot be known; and it is not possible^ without pain¬ 
fully prolonging* the woes which press on the King and the nation, to call on 
tlie provJhces to concur in it. 

“ In this djMcult conjuncture, and for which the past offers no precedent 
to follow, 1/ the prop^rest measure, and the most national, and the 

most agreeamto the King, was to convoke the ancient Supreme Council of 
Castile, and the Supremo (^iincil of the Indies, whosejfliigh and various 
attributes embrace the kingdom and the foreign possessiipis, and to confine 
to those great bodies (independent of their elevation and the political posi¬ 
tion of those who compose them) the care of designatina; themselves the 
members of the llegency. I have consequently convoked the Councils, who 
will make their choice known to me. 

“ The persons honoured with their suffrages will exercise the necessaiT^ 
authority, until the wished-for day, when your King, happy and free, can 
occupy himself with the consolidation of his throne, and securing in ins turn 
the happiness of his subjects. 

** Spaniards!—take the word of a "Bourbon for it,—the beneficent mo¬ 
narch who has gent me^to you, will never separate in his mind vows for the 
liberty of a King of his blood, and the just hopes of a j^reat and generous 
nation, the ally and friend of Fr.ance !” 

By his Royal Highness the I’rincc Generalissimo, 

“ Louis Antoine. 

I'he Q)unci!lor of State, Civil Commissary of his most Christian Majesty, 

♦ “ De Martignac. 

At the Head-quarters of Alcovendas, May 23rd, 1823.” 


The grandees of Spain, present in the capital at the time of the 
entrance of the DuTce d’Angouleme, anaounting in number to about 
fifty, immediately waited upon »him with an address, expressive of 
their continued loyalty to their King, their abhorrence of the principles 
and conduct of those who held him in durance, and their regret, that 
their accompanying his Majesty in his exile could only havejiad the 
effect of compromising the principles of legitimacy, and the safety of 
the royal person;—they however congratulated themselvesi^ and the 
faithful Spanish nation, that the triumphant arrival amongst them of 
his Royal Highness, and the thousands of bravV men under his com¬ 
mand, and the guarantee of his royal word, justified them in the hope 
of soon seeing their King restored to Hberty, and the return of order, 
peace, and justice, public morals, a holy religion, and the salutary 
empire of the laws. 

The list of signatures contained the names of the first character and 
importanceJn Spain, including those of th» Dukes of Infantado, Ber¬ 
wick and Alva, Berwick ancl,Leria, Sun Fernando, Beneveuto, &c. 

To this address his Royal Highness replied in a letter to the Duke 
of San Fernando, in which he again renewed his protestations, that 
his object in coming to Spain, in the name of the King his sovereign 
and uncle,, was only to restore peace to the country, to reconcile Jier to 
the powers of Europe, and, in breaking the fetters of the King, to 
enable him to assure in a stable mannerthe Imppiness of the nation; 


duah Ministers of State:—Drfi Vergas Laguna, formerly ambassador at 
Rome, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Pon Garcia de la Torre, IMinister 
^ Justice; the Alarslral San Trean, Minister at Wars Senor Salaasar, 
Jfinister of Marine*; Senor Erro, Ifimsterof Finance; Senor Aruares, 



ister of the Interior. 
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ttEGOLLECTIONS OP A SEA LIPE.* 

BY A MTDSllirMAK 01' THE LAST CENTUllY, 

*• 

IlAisiNa the bright constellations of tlie Southern To <is and the 
Centaur, we sailed on among our llying-lish and their enemies, until 
we arrived in ^^lose sluggish latitudes, where the more lazy and glut¬ 
tonous shark fr*;quently shows himself, basking in the glaring sun, or, 
enlivened by the splashing of an equatorial shower, sails with his dor¬ 
sal-fin above the surface; and, by the frequent shifting of his course, 
seems to be in chase of the large drops as they fall. JMy excellent 
friend, Capt. Basil Hall, has conveyed to his readers a most vivid pic¬ 
ture of the interest created in a ship by catching and dissecting one of 
these monsters. He has not mentioned one circumstance, however, 
that attende;J the first capture of this kind in His ^Majesty's Ship 

B-:-, This is the celerity with which the prize was cut up into 

four-pound piect.^; those master spirits who took the lead, having first 
secured a piece of the tail for their own mess, because it was furthest 
from the stomach. 

The catching of the first shark makes a capital incident in a voyage; 
but when your station is among them, it would bo sorely at variance 
with the cleanliness of a man-of-war, to admit oii board ail that could 
be caught, ^ 

I remember one fine calm forenoon lying in Batavia roads, the burn¬ 
ing sun vertical at noon, the thermometer about 100 in the coolest 
shade. The ordinary occupations of tlie men had been suspended to 
preserve them from the dangerous elfects of cxjiosure to the sun ; and 
they were seate{l, or lying do\\n, near the port-holes, to bo in the 
slqide, ^tnd to catch any air of wind that the motion of the ship might 
create. The reilecting surface of the water, like a polisJied mirror, no 
w^ierc ruflled by the slightest breeze, was studded all round as far as 
the eye could reach, with the fins of sharks, wliicli were lolling their 
lazy, way, us tlicy enjoyed the siinnif dtu^. The sport wliicIi this 
dis[)lay of shark-fins promised, was too tempting to be withstood by 
tfie middies, who, witli a young marine officer at their head, set to 
work, baited the shark-hook, and attached a good strong rojie to it; so 
that tliey did not require to use much ceremony when the sliark was 
hooked,* however large he might be. It was not admissible in such a 
case to add the rank siiiLdl, from the steam of murdered sharks to the 
annoyance already suffered from the heat, so that our young sportsmen, 
having hooked their victim, Avere obliged to bo conteuteil with pulling 
him up to the boat's david (one of the projecting beams at the stern, 
used for hoisting a boat up to).* When the shark was there, tliey first 
cut open his belly, then with a sharp hatchet, released his ja^w from the 
hook that held him, and thus let him into the water again. The in¬ 
stant he fell, lie was attacked by those nearest to him. The more dis¬ 
tant followed, and soon ^^11 the^fins that could be seen, sailed towards 
that centre, and marked the A\^ter with ^lumerous lines, in the manner 
of converging rays*, wliile the devoted oliject of*tlii,s movement was 
torn to pieces by, his merciless brethren. Encoiyaged by their success. 


• Continued from pa^e 335, 
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the yoiinf^sters reported the experiment, and found its result the same, 
until the water under the stern^was crowded with shares, as if they 
had been^-a shoal of some {gregarious fisli; but they were plunging, and 
striving, and •tearing their distressed brother, with an avidity that 
rivalled tin* .est with whiclf their Jellow-creaturcs of the human race 
are prone to distress such beings of their species as nosscss not the 
power of resistance. The parallel lias often occurred to me when I 
nave seen a swarm of boys following a helpless nmniat:, and harassing 
him with more devilry, because witJi more ingenuity than their pro¬ 
totypes in the water. • 

The calm, hot, and rainy iveather, in which the European is stewed 
while making his passage into the southern hemisphere, is a transition 
from the roasting of the clearer tropical siln, almost as agreeable iis 
that from the frying-pan to the fire. 

This weather occuj)ies a belt of varying breadth, frouo'.four to eight 
degrees of latitude, depending upon the season, and also upon the 
vicinity of the coast of Africa, near to which it is brOader than more 
townrds the middle of the Atlantic. 

It is always, however, on the nortli side of the equinoctial line ; and 
geographical grammars, as they are called, misinform the world when 
they state, tha? the north-east trade wind prevails from the line to the 
tropic of Cancer; and the south-east trade from the line to the tropic 
of Capricorn. On the contrary, I have known the north-east trade 
wind to he lost in the tJiirteenth degree of north latitude; and the 
south-east trade to be met in the seventh degree of north latitude, 
prevailing at first much from the southward, but afterwards drawing 
more round to tlie east, until it had reached the S.E. by E. and E.S.E. 
from which ]>oints it continued to blow until we -lost it, and took up 
the variable wands and heavy westerly gales of the Stmthern ‘Ocean. 
The southern limit of the belt of calm w'eather is about tlie equinoc¬ 
tial line, when this belt is in its southern station, the sun having then 
a high soutlierly declination. 

The fact of this calm weather lying betv^cen the trades being 
always to tlie north of the equator, probably arises from the conforma¬ 
tion of the western coast of Africa, silice, a little to the north of that 
line, this coast recedes to tlie direct west, about twenty degrees of lon¬ 
gitude, and leaves an open ocean opposite to the southern latitudes, 
while the neighbourhood (»f the coast influences the wdnds to the nortli. 

Having ^r)assed this troublesome belt. We met with a south-east 
trade, which, after .sundry gentle, but unsuccessful efforts, at hist set¬ 
tled in a moderate steady breeze. A portion of our convoy, five sail,, 
were China ships. Our business was to escort tliem to China, and to 
see the other jiait of the fleet only as far as their course lay on that 
route, and’beyond the numerous cruisers of the enemy which were 
nearer home. We had started late in the season for making the direct 
passage up the China sea, and had, ttfireforfe, the jirospect of what is 
called the eastern passage before us, a much longer round. To pro¬ 
vide for this, it became necelisary to stop at some,port for water and 
refreshments for the crew. 

Th<‘ Cape of Good •Hope, on the one hand, lay nearly in our track, 
and Rio Janeiro, oh the other, was but little out of the line which the 
south-east trade forces ships to make in crossing it. This trade is a 
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directly foul wind, Lut its limits must be crossed, in order to get into 
tlie liitltude of the rattling westerly g'^iles, that will hurl voUaiiloiig to 
tlie eastward afterwards. 

The belt (»f latitude which this south-iipst wind occupies, is better 
crossed by not keeping your ship close to the wind: for although she 
thus looks up niYe to tlie soutlnvard, yet, by making less distance and 
more lee-way, sl^ may make less southing: besides, the niore yon are 
to the westward, the more easterly, and, therefore, the less unfavour¬ 
able will this w;in J be in a given latitude. There are limits to tliis 
rule, however, wJjich will vary with circumstances. But if we sup- 
jjose a ship to get tljis trade when she is to tlie westward ot the twen¬ 
tieth degree of longitude, find Jiol so farn'csl as to he in danger oj falU 
in^ to h’Cirard of iUipe Si, Roqtie, i should think it a good mode for 
discovering the best cobrso to steer, to try your ship at six points, six 
and a half, aiitl seven points from the wind; and, if it be from the 
eastward of south-east, say seven and a half or eight points. 

Try her rate ot sailing on these points, and set oil tlie increasing 
distaacb with the more leewaidly course, making projier allowance tor 
tlie leeway ; then whichever point of sailing gives the most southing, 
tliut is the ])oiut to steer upon, without regard to howtmuch or how 
little westing she may make; for the ^vesting, though a loss of 
grtmnd, is soon made up for when# you get out ot the trade wind, and 
the great (ibject ought therefore to be, to cross its limits as quick as 
possible. 

^\'e bud notl»ing t(» do with this nice point, rermissiou being given 
to the ships bound for India to part company, we left them to make 
‘ the best of it, and as Bio Jancirp lay under our lee, we steered away 
with our five Cbinameii a point or two more, to leeward, and thus 
ijradually ]»arted company with them. A general di*lusion of joy 
was spreaditlirougli the ship at this movement. Hio Janeiro uas then a 
]H)rt but little frequented by British ships. Tliougb belonging to our 
friends, flie Jkn'tiiguostv its fiovernment par^ok of the Jealous} u'ith 
wbied the blind avidity of tlic Spaniards bad endeavoured to monopo¬ 
list' the riches of Soutli ./Vine iea.o 

But few of our seamen, therefore, had visited this port, and none of 
tlio ollicers. The few buccaneers, or their successsors, (men uho had 
been ongiiged in u hat was called the forced trade,) who liappened to 
be on lioaid, became of gre^L consequence in the ship by the intoima- 
lioii tlic'y were able to give, scanty tbougb^it \\aB. Some of the nioie 
intelligent were even consulted by the caiitaiii before be resolved to 
bear up for Bio Janeiro, and their accounts stimulated the interest 
wliieh attends tlie anticiiiatioii of visiting unkiioun regions ; Imt their 
glowing descriptions fell far short of the extraordinary beauty ubich 
disting^iisbes this paradise, of which neither ])en nor iicncd, nor even 
tlie juort; animated powers of relation viva race, can give an idea ade¬ 
quate to the reality. Our antk-Jl'ations were brightened by the mys¬ 
tery wdiich was associated with •conjecturt) in the mind of a European, 
on the eve of becoming acquainted with this imt:no)vn land. But 
some events wore .to intervene before our inqiatience was gratified, the 
most fearful of wliicli was a;iarro\fr escape from a projected journey to 
the moon. We had likewise a successful encounter with an enemy^s 

squadron. , . ^ 2 
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While these prospects .enlivened the inmates of the midshipman's 
berth, tUei*e was one unhappy' e,xcGptioa. One poor yonn*^ man had 
drunk too deeply of the fuscination referred to in my last paper during 
our loii<x retention in liarhour. lie had not, lilce otht'rs of his ine^s- 
mates, 1>clmi contented with sipping honey from the eilge of the cup; 
but, like the unwise bee, he had plunged overhead, and rt*ndered him¬ 
self incapable of any vigorous or manly exertion to free himself from 
the c\'il that involved him. He was most thorougidy and irrecover¬ 
ably in love, and what was much worse both for himself and the object 
of his attachment, he had sworn eternal constancy, and formed one of 
tliose hopeless engagements to marry when liis means should permit, 
which become more hopeless by the entanglement preventing the 
power of acquiring tliose means. He was a young man of mild ahul 
gentlemanly manners, and before this time, of a lively disposition. 
His dejection on leaving England was the subject of--many a rally 
from his gayer messmates; but as wo increased our distance from ihe 
spot to wliich all !iis* thoughts were riveted, his despondency became 
more overwhelming, and drew pity from the most reckless of Irs com¬ 
panions. These circumstances were but little known to the Captain 
and the superior otiicers, until the young man got so bad that he be¬ 
came unable to perform the duties of his station. I say unable, fur his 
case was actually disease in the common acceptation of that word. 
The surgeon pronounced it to be sucli under the name of hy])oclion- 
driasisj which sounded very learnedly to us. llofore this, our poor 
young friend got into many scrapes on-the subject of his duties, and 
bore sundry fviggi/igs on that score which did no good; but after Ids 
complaint got a name he became privileged, was never culled, ujum, 
and spent his days, and, I believe, his niglits too, in reading poetry 
and novels, for he could U{)t sloe]). At last lie grew iiicapabkveven of 
those occupafions, and used to wander from one part of the ship to 
another more lilce a gliost than a living being, until he fancied that he 
was going to die, and accordingly took to his bod, where he seemed in 
a fair way of realizing his expectation. Oiii^ surgeon, a very\good 
fellow, wherever he may be now, (his name was Williams,) came di)jvn 
to attend him ; but instead of giving him a ])a->sport to the other world, 
insisted upon his going up to the wardroom to dinner. This was ac¬ 
complished with some dihicuUy; ])artly by persuasion aiid^ partly by 
force, he was carried up and seated at the wardroom table. There the 
change of,scene and some lively coiiversaHon which the Surgeon and 
other oflicers addressed to kim, for the exjiress purpose of driving the 
blue devils out of liim, made him so far forget his st)rrows that he held 
up his head and took his dinner likq the rest; and after drinking a 
glass or two of good wine, a fiddler, who was in waiting, being intro¬ 
duced and striking up a merry tune, our ])aor hypochondriac, jnsteatl 
of dying, jumped up and danced most heartily. 

This susceptibility, however, was J?ut anhther proof of his disease. 
Olid he soon relapsed into his former^ despair, in which state he re¬ 
mained until it was announced to liim that lie should return to Eng- 

I O 

land by the first opportunity. , 

While we went or our way to I^io Janeiro, some" of the .ships that 
lei: us were to touch at the Cape of Good Hope; and into one of 
t’.ese our poor mcj-nnate was put, to find his way homo to England by 
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tliai route; and I verily believe it was tins joyful change in liis views 
that prevented him from dying at this time. On our homeward-bound 
voyage, ive heard at St. Helena, that4ie bad been unable to get a pas¬ 
sage from the Cape to England before his means of subsistence were 
exhausted, and that he liad endeavoured 4 ) support himself by setting 
up a school; but had failed in this also. I have never heard of him 
since. ^ 

Tlie gentle cojiiinenceniont of the south-east trade had, as yet, hardly 
assured us of its existence, when we were threatened with another 
calm ; hut the^jlght airs of wind, when they came, arose from the true 
quarter, and we had no rain. The horizon was tolerably clear all 
around—tiie luol;-out-man at the* mast-head called out, A strange 
sajl on the larboard l)ow—^and another on the larboard boM'—and aiuj- 
tlior—and another"—until wo fancied that wc had fallen in with some 
largo fleet. “ Young gentlemen, away up, and see what these ship? 
are." In liail a minute tliere was a nndshipmnn at each mast-head. 
I happened to g(\ to the fore-topinast-head, and. got into the top-gal¬ 
lant rigging beside the man who was sealed on the yard. Well, 
u'here’are tliey ?”—I can't see any of them now, Sir. There, there, 
Sir." 1 applied tlie little glass that I had brought up to iny eye, and 
^ixw her vanish into thin air. There is another, Sis." I matched 
lier moticm.s, and observed her to vanish in the same way. I now re¬ 
collected having seen whales blow in the gulf of St. Lawrence, and it 
struck me that these shipHke apparitions could be nothing but the 
columns of spray sent up by the blowing of whales. I haileil the deck 
to say so. As they came nearer we ascertained them to bo a shoal of 
these creatures of the spermaceti hind. Two little South Sea whalers 
had continued to accom]iany us along with the five Chinamen when 
ue parted from the rest of our convoy. Tliey ventured to ask permis¬ 
sion t(» hoist out their boats; so up went their signal to t]iat effect, and 
our affinivative Hag granting tlie permission, the boats were soon de- 
.s])atched. We would gladly have accompanied them, but Me were 
obliged to content oui;^elves with mounting.the rigging and M’atcbing 
their motions. 


•If any sport of the sea may^boar ail analogy to fox-hunting, the 
catching’ of whales can alone be compared to that prince of all land- 
sports the boar-hunt, in which success must depend wholly on the 
energy iurtl dexterity of the hunter, and not on his hounds. 

The boats were engaged for some time in the endeavour to get near 
enough to their games each armed with their harpoons attached to lines 
of 120 fathoms long, with the addition df a spare line in the boat. 
These lines, made of the choicest hemp, are carefully hud up, very 
limber and strong, and about tlie thickness of one’s linger, an inch anil 
quarter in circumference. IJesides the harpoons, each boat Mas also 
armed* with’These are harpoons M'ithout barbs, of Vhich we 
sbajl ])rescntly see the usp. One of the boats succeeded in harpooning 
a whale. TJi’e attempts to hold him fast M'itli the strong small line. 
Mould have been equally futile and fahd to tho^e in the boat who 
should venture it; •accordingly, he M’as allowed at*first to have his full 
swing, and daslu^d away with forty or fifty futlioms of the line. Great 
care must be taken to keep this line perfectly cltar, for running, and a 
sharp hatchet is always ready in the bo.w to cut it on the instant 
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should* it catch anything to stop it. This precaution is necessary for 
the safety of the boat; for if it were neglected in such a case, the 
whale would soon get her under water, where, being in-his own ele¬ 
ment, he would have the advantage of his assailants. When the 
whale has ma5e his first dijgh off, and the length of the line run out 
prevents his motions from affecting the boat so suddenly as when it 
was shorty tlie bowman catches a turn with the line wund a timber- 
head which stands erect in the bow of the boat for that ])urpose ; the 
steersman having first with his oar^ turned the boat's stern, so that her 
head is directed towards the course of the whale. 

The bowman now begins to check the running of the line round the 
timber-lioad, and veering it out more and more slowly, makes the boat's 
motion ])artake of that of the ^vhale, and at last iiolds the rope fast. 
The whale has now to tow the boat with eighty or a hundred fathoms 
of line after liim. At first he Hies away with her and makes her rdn 
at a great rate, and care must now be exerted by the bnWmaii not to 
hold him too fast, and by tlie steersman to direct the b(^it towards 
him; by degrt^es a tow of this kind becomes tircsonie*'even to a whale, 
and his speed is slackened. 

I ought to have mentioned, that as soon as one boat hud hur]»ooned 
her whale, all ^le utiiers ceased to j)ursue their own sport, and followed 
that boat with which the whale hud run away ; and when la; had aliated 
his speed so that they could come up,with him, the lances, or harliless 
harpoons, came into use. Each boat rowed up to liiin, and watcliing 
their opportunitVj threw their lances into him ; being easily withdrawn, 
they were ready to be throM'u again with fatal efiect. Wlien this stage 
of the process had commenced, the pour animal was soon despatched. 

Some of the boats endeavoured to tow liim to one of the ships, but' 
the others, with nntre success, and with the assistance of a light breeze, 
towed the ship to him. He n as hauled alongside and secured there. 
His head was now opened, and the livad~vialUn\ which is t^he sperm¬ 
aceti, (in the brain, I believe,) was soon baled out. The next opera¬ 
tion was to strip oil' the ^lubber, which lies ojitside of the ilesli like 
the fat of a bog. The men who were cinjiloyed for this ]>urj)ose'u|K)n 
the body of the whale, wore boots wij:h long spikes in tlieni, to keep 
them from slipping. Tliey made an incision in tlie direction of .'the 
whale’s length, from the gills downward, about eighteen inches long, 
and to the depth of the blubber, until they reached the surface of the 
flesh or cran^, P’rom the ends of this incision they coinmehced the 
cutting of-two other lines, parallel to eacli other but oblirjue to the 
direct round of the whale,’in such a way, that, when continued, they 
formed a spiral round his body that terminated at his tail, and freeing 
from the crang with their knives tbo blubber iliat lay between the 
commencement of these spiral lines, they attached to it the tackle, 
which wai? now overhauled down to them from the main-yard*of the 
ship. When the tackle was fastened to this end of the blubber, it was 
pulled up on board, while the men oiuthe whale continued to cut the 
spiral lilies, and lo**free the blubber frem tlie crang between them, so 
lliat the end of it*asceiided'*towards the mainyard while tlie body of 

* A ruddiT affects lli« course of a vessel only wlieu she has way through the 
water; hut it is uMpIireff to alter the direction a whalo-hoat when she has no 
way. is tliercfore steered with an oar. , , 
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the whole revolted la the water, and the men with their spikecf boot« 
continued to march to that part of him which came uppermost, as if 
they had been on the outside of the fcreadmill-wheei, still cutting this 
spiral line of blubber as they went round. When the, tackle came 
a-block, that is, when the end of the line^of the blubber hud nearly 
reached the main yard, it was cut off close to the whale, and the lower 
end of it being fpilled on board, the whole piece was lowered into the 
ship and the riekle overhauled again for the next, until the poor 
whale was completely stripped of blubber down to his tail, after wliich 
he was left a prey to the sharks. When tliese busy operations 
wore over, the master of the whaler sent us a young whale wliich 
had been taken out of the old one. It was about the size of a large 
cod-fish- * 

We, fell in with the squadron of French frigates on the 4th of 
August, and our projetSted journey to the moon was interrupted three 
or lour days before that event. It must, therefore, have been alxuit 
the 1st of August of that year which completed J:he conturv. Jiv the 
way, w'liether the year IHOO began or ended the centurv \vas a qui*>tioa 
ujion *vhich some ink was shed. After this, ^vllat is there that may 
not he made a subject of dispute? On the l^t of v\ugust, then, while 
the farmer of Kngland was anxiously watching the progress of his 
ripening crops, we were ploughing our way towards Hio Janeiro, and 
were fairly advanced into the het*rt of the trade wind, wiili ( ape Frio 
under our lee, and the wind ibout tu'O ])oiiits aliaft tlie heani. 

We had a fine day’s run, the glare from a hot sun and l)right sky 
had been tempered by a fine bfoeze, but we were not sorry to see them 
give place to the ]dacid light of tiie moon and the sparkling <»f the 
stars ill their dark blue vault, now variegated by the jMagellau clouds 
and the milky way. The wind, thongli moderate, was eiiougli to keep 
all the sails asleep, that is, it prevented their dapping i(lly against the 
mast, and4)Ut slightly ruHled the surface of the water. I'here was but 
little of undulatory motion called ground-swell, of which there is 
always some in the sea arising from distant causes, so that our 

ship appeared almost to stand still upon the ocean, though hhe was 
slfding onwards at the rate of fo*'r miles an hour, wlucii could he ])er- 
ceived by the ear of an experienced mariner as lie leaned over the 
hammock-rails to enjoy the refreshing sound of the splashing from her 
bows, oilicer of the sliort watch, from six to eight, wdiose charge 

might have been solitary enough during a snowy night in the North 
Mea, was not left alone. lie had the captain and the lirst*-lieutenaiit 
to keep him company: every body was on^deck. Some of the odicers 
on the poop, and some on the weather gangway, wdiere they were at 
liberty to lounge free from tliG** sacred quarter-deck. The old Nortii 
Sea master ^with a wooden sextant, and the young astronomical mid¬ 
shipman with metal ones, were busily engaged in shooting‘the moon. 
Fight o’clock came ; the striking of eight bolls and calling the W'aleh 
M'arncd those who had to .turn oAt at twelve tliat it was time ittr them 
to retire ff they meant to liav^ any sleei^. I happened to be among 
that number, and Ifing before the harmony of the*watch on deck was 
disturbed by sounds of alarm, I ‘was in my hammock in a ])roh)iind 
sleep, earned from having iij> from four on tlie* ])revious morning. 

The first watch was .set, anil, as I said, those who had to keep the 
other nigbt w^ches now retired; but m;iny of the idlers still remained 
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on decft to enjoy the fine evening, or to listen to the stories of Darby 
Malony or Patrick Finnegan. 

These ..were two Irishmen who had the faculty of telling quaint 
stories in so droll a M'^ay as to keep the whole ship’s company in a 
roar of jaughter. At first <tliey were both accidentally placed in the 
starboard watch, and in a fine evening like that described, they used 
to take their seat on the main-deck, close by the break'bf the quarter¬ 
deck, and each to relieve the other by taking up the t\le as his neigh¬ 
bour got out of breath ; but the listening watch had no respite from 
their fits of laughter. Tiie larl)oard watch had complained with some 
reason of this unfair monopoly of the fun, so Darby Malony and 
Patrick Finnegan were separated, one remaining in the starboard and 
the other being turned over to the larboard watch so that there was 
always one of lliem on deck. Some of the idlers, then, remained up to 
hear these funny stories, or to enjoy their walk ofi the forecastle. Idlers 
is tlie name given to all officers or men on board a man-of-war who 
keep no watch. It is sometimes an approjiriate name for such officers, 
but it is by no means so for the men Avho receive it. They consist of 
the servants of the officers, and the cooks of both officers and men; also 
such artificers as are employed in their respective occupations during 
the whole day. In addition to the above proper duties, however, these 
idlers'are frequently called up when any evolution is to be performed 
Avhich requires the watch upon deck to be strengthened, in order to 
avoid disturbing the watch below. In the list of idlers the ship’s 
barber should not be forgotten, as he is one of the heroes in tlie event 
which put an abrupt termination to the enjoyments of this fine even¬ 
ing. He docs not deserve the name of idler any more than the rest, if 
we consider that he has five hundred men to shave. He had finished 


his day’s work, and having walked the forecastle' with the sailors till 
he ha^ abno.st fancied hiinsoif into one, and to be ready with tocm for 
any exploit of daring, about half-past nine o’clock he went, below for 
the purpose of going to his hammock, when his courage met with a 


severe test. 


The passage into the magazine is on the orlop-deck (that which is 
below the lower gun-deck). This passage is increased by strong bulk¬ 
heads, or ])artitions, ^vhich divide it from the store-rooms, containing 
rope, &c. &c. These store-rooms, and the passage leading to them, 
are also encased in strong bulk-heads, and the keys of tlie whole are 
kept in the first-lieutenant’s cabin. Besides this, the magazine pas¬ 
sage has throe doors. There is one to be unlocked on entering from 
the passage of the store-rooifis to the outer magazine passage; another 
strong door admits you to the inner passage; and, lastly, the maga¬ 
zine-door opens to a scnttlcy or square hole in the deck, Avhich allows 
you to descend to the magazine, so that is not easily assailed by this 
route. Bat over the inner passage, there is a scuttle in thc Mower 
gun-deck, for the purpose of conveying down the barrels of powder 
when they are received on hoard, '^l^e scuttle on the lower gun-deck 
is covered by a tra]f hatch. This is liri’ced by a thick iron-bar. The 
end of the bar has A clamp that, fitting over a staple, is secured by a 
padlock. It happened that the barber's hammock W'as situated near 
lliis i-cuttlc, and about half-past nine he descended tlie forc-hatchway 
ladder, singing m itli a .light jieart, and beiiding under the hammocks, 
ujude his -way tow ards Lia own. When he got before the bits, hia 
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attention was arrested by some one breathing hard closedJ^o him# lie 
lialtedj and by the distant glimmer from the lantern of tlie master-at- 
arms pcrceivid a figure bent dowiij and engaged in some violent exer¬ 
tion at the magazine scuttle. Presently the poor barj»er ht*ard the 
clinlting of an iron crow-bar, as the incendiary succeeded in drawing 
the staple which secured it, and felt himself confronted with the des- 
])erado, who ik#v raised liimself. Neither spoke. The poor barber 
was riveted to *il.e spot, and his liair .*#tood on end. He heard the 
opening of a clasped knife. A burst of imprecation from the maniac 
lollowed. This seemed to unfetter the limbs of the barber, who now 
hounded along the vleck upon his hands and feet under the hammocks. 
The liglit from the lautern of the niaster-at-arms had vanished, by his 
going up to report that all was well below, and the barber performed a 
<.oni})lete round of the deck in this manner, believing the knife to be 
so close at his back that lie could not turn aside to ascend the ladder 
without exjirtsing himself to Ik* slabbed. At lust he bolted up the 
iiufiti lii'.tchway, and arrived breathless on the quarter-deck ; but being 
more oeeiijued the idea t»f the mvidmaii at lus heels, than with his 
attempt to gel al the magaziiie, some lime was lost before he could 
coih cl himself suiiiciently to stammer out sunietliiiig about ‘‘ going to 
blow the ship u]),*' and “ thi* fore magazine scuttle.*' The ofiicer and 
mitlshipmuii of the watch, tlie day-mate, who had nol yet left the 
deck, indeed every person on deck, left the ship to tLike care of her¬ 
self, ami darted to the fore ])ar^ of tlio lower-deck. The hammocks 
on their wny ncro soon unlenniited by the ahirni, and all crowded 
rouml the party from the quar.ter-dt'ck, Avho wcie the first to arrive on 
ilie s])ut where llie magazine scuttle stood open. Those wdio knew 
that about three hundred pouiuis of powder in cartridges for present 
use, was kept in the magaziiu:* ]>a.ssage, could now']ieiceive that the 
shij) u as already in the ])owa‘r of the incendiary. With nielh(id in his 
madne.'^s, if such it was, lie had jilaced one of tlie lueif's clothos-bags 
in sueli .a maniiev as to keep a chink of the scuttle open to admit air 
wlieii he ])ulled it to after him in his descent. He Avas now'trying 
tlie^strenglh of his crow-bar at tlie magazine-door ; but had he known 
if the present-use pew'der, where he already was, wc should have 
been by this time on our aerial'journey. Luckily he did not, and his 
further attemjit on the magazine-door was interrupted by the scuttle 
being throw n open. He left his occuputicn, and presenting his crow¬ 
bar, deMared that the first Avlio should attenijit to descend was a dead 
^man. This was answered by the day-mate junqiing dovn, folIoAved 
by tlie captain of tie forecastle and otlicns, near to the scuttle, which 
would admit but one at a time. The day-mate received a wound 
in his thigh from the crow-bar, hut the villain was instantly .secured 
and dragged upon deck. Lesides his crow-bar and knife, a steel file 
and % guii-fiint Avere found upon him. 

Lefore this occurrence, he had had the character of a quiet, inofiVn- 
sive man, and had never beerj flogged; but his messmates said that 
there li.'id been a grout change in his temper Avithin a fcAV days. Ho 
admitted his intention of hlow'ing up '/lie .''Iii]), and assigned as a rea¬ 
son, that some of his niessmMle!':.,hud offended him; Imt the fellow got 
sulky, and Avould say no more. 
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THE VOYAGE OF HANNO. 

‘‘ Si quid aovisti rectius istis, 
Candidas impel ti; si nou, his utere inecum.*' 


The “ Periplus Ilunnonis** is decidedly one of the moat curious of all 
the documents transmitted to us by antiquity, and cannot but be consi¬ 
dered as an interesting monument of Carllia<Tinian skill', in naval aftairs. 
It seems tliat, at a very early j>eriod of Iiistory, the Punic frovernment 
fitted out two expedition-s at the public expense, with the double object 
of discovery and colonization, ilimilco was despatched alont^ the sliores 
ot Western Purope witli tlie one, and llanno (probably the same wlio 
first tamed the lion) alonfr the const of Africa with the other. Of the 
former tied llie recorded vosli^riii are extroniely slight, llioutrli I’estus 
Avienus intimates havinir seen the ori<rinal journals,— but the progress of 
the latter has been ])reservcd in tlai document licfore id ; and as this 
iuestimablc ndic has been very unreasonably attacked,^\ve feel it a thitv, 
after a patient examination of its stvlc and beariru*, toiicthcr with some 
personal knowled^ro of ibo localities described, to add our luimbic vote 
towards the cstubhshmtmt of its aulbenticity. W'itii this end m view, 
wo will first 3u|)init a translation of it from the Greek text of Gampo- 
inanes,\v!iich we beiieve was copied from tliat in I'lolicn's Hasil (nlition, 
of 1533, and wiiicli is deemed to be cAlier a version, or an abstract of 
the report which llanno deposited in llie tenj]>le of Saturn, on bis rclurn 
to Cartlnpae. 

‘‘ It seemed fit to tlie Carlliaj^inians that llanno sliould taken voyage 
without the Pillars of Hercules, and found Liby-Piicenician cities > and 
bo sailed, having tlie command of sixty vessels witli fifty rowers each, 
and a compiement of men and women to tlie number of 3tl,(jU0, with 
corn, and every other equipment. 

“ Wlicn, having put off for sea, we jiasscd the Pillars, and-had sailed 
a voyage of two days, we cstabliBlunl. the first city, which wo named 
Tliurniaterion. A great pl?in lay bmieath it. * 

“ And then having put olf to westward we came to a cape in Libya, 
named Soloeis, thickly planted with trevs. There liaving built a tempTc 
to Neptune, we advanced towards the rising sun balf-a-day’s voyage, 
until wc arrived at a lake situated at no great distance from the sea, 
abounding in many and large rceiis. But there were here \>()tii ele¬ 
phants, and many other wild animals feeding 

“ Havin'^passed by the lake as far as a day’s run, we tarried in (or* 
Cities near the sea, called Karicon-Tciebos, and Tytta, and 
Acra, and Mclitta, and ArambyvS. 

“ Having sot off from lliencc, wc caiftc to a great river, the Idxus, 
flowing froin Libya. Near it the Lixitm, a Nomadic race of shep^ierds, 
fed their cuttle, with whom wo rinnaincd some time, being on good terms 
with them. But up the country dwelt the A’;t!uo])ians, an inhospitable 
iMcc, inhabiting a wijd country, divided Ty lofty mountains, from whicli 
they say tlic Lixus flows. nd arouiftl these mounlain.s dwelt the 
Trogloilytcs, men dilihring in form (iv\ from Uic. olhfr Libyans^) who 
wen* said by the Lixitiv, to ht! swifter than liorses in running. 

Having received interpreters fioin the LixiUe, wc sailed two days 
by the desert to the yuUUi, hut from ihcncc a course of one day to the 
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East. There we found, in the recess of a certain bay, \ small island 
having a circumference of five stadia, which we colonized, having called 
it Kerne. Wo conjectured that this itiland from tlic Periplus lay over 
against Carthage; for the run from Carthage to the Strajts, and thence 
to Kerne, was c(juidistant ^ 

“ We arrived thence at a lake, li.aving sailed through a certain large 
river, tlie Chrelt#: but tliis lake had tliree islands, larger than Kernfe. 
From wliich, liav;^ng completed a day's sail, we came to tliC extremity 
of the lake, over wliicli were extended very liigli mountains, inhabited 
by savages clothtul in tlie skins of wild beasts, who, throwing stones, 
heat us oil, and prevented our disembarking. Sailing from llicnce we 
came to another river, large and wide, full of crocodiles and iii[ipopotami. 
Kelurning from which we ^ame hack to Kerne. 

'riienco \vc sailetl twelve days to the South, coa'^ting along the 
lands, all of whicli the yl'hhiopians inhabit, wiio lied from us, a\ui would 
not wait our ^arrival, hut spoke a language unintelligible even to the 
Lixilu'wlio aceonjpanied us. On the following ejay we anchored near 
higli mountains cover(;d with trees. But the wood of some trees was 
fragrant, ami oi’various kinds. 

‘‘ Having sailed round theseUvo days, vve found ourselves in an o])en 
gulf ol' the K(‘a imine;mm*al)!o; on the other side of which, contiguous 
to Uk; himl, there was a jflain, wlience, during the night, wc beheld fire 
risinir from every side at interval'y—sometimes more, j^oinetimes leas. 

“ Having taken in water there, we sailed thencad'orwanl five davs 
along shore, until wo e nne to a grcuU bay, wiiieh our interpreters said 
was railed tlie W'ostern Horn. ’ In tins there was a large island, and in 
the island a lake, resembling a sea; l)Ut in ibis, another island, on 
which liaving dis(?ini)ark(Hl, we^ saw noLliing during the day cxcej)t 
wood, Iml in the night many fires burning; ami wc hoard the sound of 
]»ip('s. and the noise of cymbals and drums, and an immense clamour. 
Fear then seized us, ami the Bt:ers recommended our leaving the island. 

Having <|uiekly sailed away, wc passed hy a country in one conti¬ 
nue/! Idaze ot hurnin^ frankincense ; lait fall streams of fire, issuing 
from it, fell into the sea. 'J'he land was inaccessible, on account of the 
heat. We sailed thence in all haste, terrified ; but having been wafted 
four days, at night we beheld a land full of llanies; but in the middle 
there wa.s a high bla?e, greater Ilian the others, touching, as it seemed, 
tlie very stars. I'liis by day n])peared to be a Iiigh mountain, called the 
Chariot of the Gods. • 

“ On the third day, liaving sailed past thgse streams of fire, wc arrived 
at a bay called the Southern Horn ; but in the recess there was an island 
resembling the former, having a lake, and in tliis another island, full of 
savage men, but there were many more females, hairy all over, whom 
the iyterpreters called (iorilhe. 

“ Pursuing the males, wc were not able to catch ibom, but all made 
tlieir escape, nimbly climbing^ jirccipices, and defending themselves 
against .their pursuers: but we flayed three woinffn, who bit and tore 
tliose who led tlicni away, anS their ski/is wc carried to Carthage; for 
wc extended our voyage no further, tiwing to a failure* of provisions.” 


* (or Kara kSw) niiglit be reiHleicd “ in tlje latitude of/’ but that the 

^relative positions of Kerne and Carthage will not admit of it. 
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Su(5li h lli(? Periplus, over which irrational scepticism,—a mental ob¬ 
tuseness, be^ot by pedantry upon weakness,—would cast its blighting 
bliadows. Two of the most remarkable of the scholastic genus were 
Dodwelf andJlryant, the last of whom disbelieved everything, in order 
that every one might bcliev^; in him. The former has started doubts as 
to the autlienueily of tliis voyage, which do more credit to his learning 
than to his judgment. With beetling brow and cli^ssioal pomp he 
rambles (wo had nearly written lloundcrs) amongst G{>rgons and lies- 
))endes, and lugs in Phoreyn, and Athenijens, and Pahcpliates, and otiier 
craiihed cMoi’s, to convict “ the ini]>ostt)r under the niinjc of Ilanno; ** 
ami, adhering to the least amiable part of Strabo’s character, coiulcmns 
the voyage of IS'carchus with cfjnal prccij)ilancY. DocUvell, indeed, was 
jfiii'adoxical by vocation ; ami from his disc<juvse upon Saiiclioidalhon, 
to Lib dissertation on Sacevtloial AI)soIulion, he too frequently disclosed 
elaborate talent weakened by strange notions, ami defective taste, 

lint in this tonsistent and imostonlatious document there appears no 
assignable inducement to forgery. Tlie |)lain and si,m])le style is too 
dry for fiction, which usually rails in the aid of the marvellous: it de¬ 
scribes not enchanted region.^ it tells not, as of erst did St. Auglistine, 
ot jnen without heads, wearing an eye in the bi’cast; nor docs it, with 
8t. Jerome*, J.rcat of centaurs, or pickled men with tails and goats’ 
legs, it appears merely to h«ave been written to point out the jdaces of 
the new colonies to people already ])os\sessing some knowledge oi' them ; 
and it everywliere bears strict internal evidence of a voyage actually 
performed;—in short, to the scepticism of Dodwell,—witliout appeal¬ 
ing to Ponipunius Mela, Pliny, Ramiisio', Solinus, or Vossiua,—wc may 
opjjose tlie accuracy, diligence, learning, and judgment which have been 
arrayed in its favour, under the banner,s of Jiougniuville, (losselin, Keu- 
ijcil, Falconer, Montesquieu, and Uohertson. 

Amongst the arguments which have been urged against the authority 
of llanno's Journal is the fact that, in l^liny’s time, tiicre existed no 
remains of tiio establishments therem mentioned. Now, when we 


recollect that this voyage was nmlcrlakcn in the palmy days of Car¬ 
tilage, that is, before the Punic wars, wc cannot assign a less date to it 
than 700 years b. c. 'I'he ^jflorenlissi^nis Pcettoriiin rebus,’ a]>plies ,fo 
an early epoch, because, as Bougainville has justly observed, a power 
whicli liad so great an elevation in the days of Xerxes, must have been 
very flourishing before his time. In the space tlicn of eight pr nine 
centuries, from the founding of such nicrci commercial colonics, the 
Caithaginians may have annvlgamatcd themselves with the natives; and* 
if their towns attracted not the notice of Home, we may demand, with 
Montcsipiicu, whether it was a Corinth, or an Athens, that Ilanno 
built upon those coasts ? It is also objected, that the appearance of the 
coabt does.not at ail correspond witli the description; lhajt elcjiliants 
are described, where no elephants exist; and that Cenie was unknown' 
to Strabo. The first of these cavils is rashly* advanced ; the second-is 
the efiect of increaned population ; aritl the third is the geographer’s 
own fault, since he jnight ha^e found a'description of it, n&l only in 
! laimo, but also in Polybius and Scyla^x, 


^ This saint assures us that he suw ScotrhSiien, wlio might have had pork, 

prefer eating the &teru-friuneb of youthw, and the breasts of young womeul 
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In the learned and elaborate discussions to which tliis vovacrc lais 
given rise, it has been olijccted, that the IVriplus is written in (jlreck; 
but Greek being a literary language, it was probably reconled in two 
documents; and the Punic being tlie least read, and liable to he 
amongst the books destroyed by the Romans, has been lost; for, that 
IJanno commiUiid a journal to writing, is evident, from the quotations 
of ancient autlrjp. The gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew and Greek, 
the iiisciiption over our Saviour’s cross, and the Rosetta stone iii tlic 
Britisii Museum, afturd proofs of the practice of recording objects of 
importance in several languages. According to a jiractice common to 
all countries, of dedicating spoils, and carrying Iioinc jnoofs of having 
visited remote lands, tlie skins of the women were placed in the temple 
of Juno. 'L'liis is oNjircssIy stahul by Pliny,—yet Dodwcll, without 
tlie warrant of facts, says, that there did not prevail, in tlie Cartlia- 
ginian state, i*he custom of suspending archives in tenijilcs ; unless the 
woinen's skins h;r^l been converted to parchment, or the Pevijdus been 
tatooed thereupon, it is dillicult to consider theni as archives. They 
remained in that fane till tlic destruction of Cartilage ; and the critic 
thinks lie has detected an anomaly, in the journal being deposited in 
the temjde of k^aturn, and the skins in that of Juno. As^well might he 
expend his ink to show, that the flags of Napoleon were not deposited 
in St. Paul’s Catlicdral, becaust^ his eagles are placed in W hitidiall 
Chapel. This critic also thinks it improbable, that people on voyages 
of discovery should not only gt\c names to cities and colonies uliicli 
they foundeil, but also bestow- new appellations to prumoiitovies, liar- 
buurs, and rivers. Shades of Columbus, and and Drake, and 

Cook, wliat say ye to this as an objection to llic veracitv of a narrative t 
Wliere are all llie Ihirrow, Melville, Cockbuvn, and Croker isles, straits, 
bays, capes, and mountains in the North, and the Past, and the South, 
and the West, with which our modern navigators have, nearly destroyed 
one of the eves of history i 

It is also said to hc^mlikely that journals^ were kept at so remote a 
pcribil. Rut this is mere assertion without prut>f. The C'olehi.ins 
pA.^sessed directories of coasts, ^xud had cliarts of the sea-bhores en¬ 
graven on stone pillars. Scsoslris drew maps upon hoards, and gave 
copies of them away. Nomius describes a robe which was worn by 
IlarmopCa, tlie wife of Ciulmus, on which were re})resente<l the sea, tlie 
earili, and the heavens,—jind tlie whole was tenniualed at tlie bottom 
■by the ocean. Rut tlic most rcmarkahlo geograpliierd implemenl, on 
record, was that vvlileh Ari'.tagoras, of Miletus, displayed before Cleo- 
’nicnes, the half-brother of liconidas ami Doricus. That])viure, d.'sirous 
of urging the Spartans to an incursion into Asia, secomlod his argu¬ 
ments by ptittiiig fortli a tablet of brass, uponw'hieli was inserilx'd eviu'V 
part df the hahilable vvorld, the seas, and the rivers. It was*in pushing 
ihi-s design, tliatthe crafty Avislagoras became so liberal in his aUem]ils 
to bribe the Spartan king, that tlie daughter of the latter, a child only 
eight or nine ^ears of ago, cl'icti out, y Jmtlier, unless you withdraw, 
lids stranger will ciirrupt you.” And llu? father w'iflidr,e\v accordingly. 

Allliough it may be contendc?h, tliat the 30,0(j0 men embavkeil mav 
be one of those errors so*casiIy^nia(le in numbers,*yet even at the tuli 
amount, there is nothing that exceeded'the means and resources of 
Jincient mavigalion. Polybius mentions ships ofc the Boman fleet as 
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carr)'iiig llirce hundred seamen and one hundred and twenty soldiers J 
and llie Romans were Imt imitators of the Carthaginialis, willi whom 
tlie quatlrireiite was invented. And it is to be recollected, that many 
would be enibarlied, wliert* it was known that tbe )uinibers would be 
tliinned by dropping colonies along the route. The description ol the 
oleplianls feeding is perfectly well depicted ; for it haf be<^n shown by 
all who have wnttcui on those animals, from iElian iown to Captain 
Reaver, lliat lliey delight in inarsliy grounds. Even the rude approxima¬ 
tion of the distance and direction of Cerne is as well cf.presged as the 
imperfect stale of miutic knowledge .admitted ; it is not near so distorted 
as even the ])arts adjacent to Rome are on the Thttodosiaa manuscript. 
As to the country being rendered hupassablo on acc<)unt of the intense 
lieat^ it is as reasonable a description of torrid climes as could be 
expected, whose sandy districts, we can aver Iroin experience, may 
absolutely be called burning ones. The Top/Wav may have been a 
large kind of ape, which the biting and scratching ^'ocs far to prove; 
and as wc are not aware of the existence of that animal near Cartilage*, 
the earlv voyagers would naturally be much astonished. The largest 
of the tribe is an orang-outang, wliich bears the trivial name of Pi>ngo, 
in old Purchas, as well as in Bufion; it frequents the woods, and is 
most likely the prototype of the satyrs, fauns, and sileiii of the ancient 
poets, painters, and stulplors. ^ 

One striking fact, in ])roof of the Carthaginians having introduced 
commerce on these shores, is the continuance of the Punic method ot 
commerce, as described by llerodolus. C, B. ^Vadstrom was assured, 
from umjuestionable authority, that in tlie Negro country there was an 
interior j>eople, who witlidrew from communication witli tliose border¬ 
ing the sliore; and when they engage in commerce, which they do 
annualiv, tliey convoy their goods to certain jdaees, and llicre leave 
them. The ])oople below bring their articles of traffic to* the sumo 
spot, and parcelling them out according to the supposed value of tliose 
deposited, they retire. The former then returff, and accept or reject 
the bargain. ' Thus the trade is carried on in mutual eonfulenqe, 
without personal inicreourse. IlerodSlus mentions that this moile of 
barter continued without any instances of treachery 

As to the country teeming with fire, the custom of burning stubble 
is too well known to all who have visited such climates. AVe (/ar^clvcs 
recolieet sQcing a scene very similar to ihftt <lcscribed by Hanno, at 
Chuenpec, in China, wher» the shores in the vieinity of tin* Bocca 
Tigris were a-light for several miles. But as this lias been a principal 
argument against tlie autlienticity of /lie Pcriplus, we will cite other 
auilioritie®. Park gives us an animated account of the annual burning 
of grass in-Manding ; and Major Rcnnell remarks, that had he vvV'itten. 
with a design to illustrate the journal of llauno, ** he could hardly have 
done it more effectually.” And Bruco, describing a fire, wliich was 
lighted for tiie purpose of destroying jhe c6ver of the wild-animals 
which they hunt, gives us this ^deture;— 

** After the fire has consumed all the dry grass in the plain, and, 

* A confiA.'ncu simila.i' to this was inatiifested towtirds us by the 1*reach, at the 
surrender of Ulm, where our subsidy to Austria, sealed at the Bank of Kngland, was 
transferred to our entrailk with the seals unbroken, and they signed receipts for Ih^ 
alleged amount. 
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done the snme \ip to the top of the highest mountains, the larse ravines, or 
trollies, made by the foirents falling irom the hiizhcr grounds, being shaded 
by 1 heir depth, and their being in possession of the hist water that nuis. are 
llie latest to take lire though full of every sort of herbagei:> The large 
bamboos, hollow canes, and such like plants, gii^iwing as thick as they can 
stand, retain their greenness, and are not dried enough for burning, till the 
fire has cleared thttgrass from all the rest of the country ; at last, when no 
other fuel remains,p the herdsman on the top of the mountains set fire to 
these, and the fire Ains down in the very path in which, some months before, 
the water ran, filling the whole gulley with fianie, which does not enci till it 
is checked by Iho ocean below, where the torrtnt of water entered, and 
where the fire, of course, ceases. This 1 have often seen myself, and have 
been often nearly enclosec^ln it; and can bear witness, that, at a distance, 
and .by a stranger ignorant o| the cause, it would hardly be distinguished 
Irorn a river of fire.” 

Such custon\^ readily account for the fiery appearance of the coun¬ 
try ill Ilanno’s visit; ami odoriferous plants ami gums would yield the 
aromatic iucense \/hich the winds wafted off; and-it also lets us know 
that the season in which he was there was the autumn. From this we 
easily find why the sounds of cynih.'ds, and pipes, and drums, was 
hoard at niglit, tlio day being then too warm for work or merriment. 
The OttT'i/ lias excited remark, hut it is readily in/aginecl, that 

one t)f the extinguished volcanoes, which exist between the high land 
of Vagn^s anil tin* t^herbro shore, flight have been' in full activity two 
thousand five hundred years ago. Then, iiupiire the hypcrcritics, ^ Ilow 
do you account for the slrounis of fire that were sailed past/’ It is 
proliahle, that the meaning of the term is merely that they sailed by the 
jnirning margins as dcscrilied by Bruce; or after so much fire and heat 
they may have been startled by th'' luminosity of llie ocean. W e have 
seen tliis olfect most glonously, even in rowing in a single boat; and 
the efi’ect of sixty gallics, of half a hundred huge oars each, must have 
been brilliant to a degree, little conipreliensilile to lliose who liave 
never seen the ocean in that state. Captain Cook, in his second 
voyage, vol, i. p. 15, m'dntions, tlial while standing oif and on, during 
the .night, near Table Bay, “ the wliolo sea, within the eomjiass of our 
sight, hecaine at once, as it wer/f, illuminated ; or, what tiie seamen 
call, all on fire. This ajipearaucc of the sea, in some degree, is very 
common.'' Adanson, on his passage to Senegal, near the identical spot 
treated of, observes— 

/* As soon as the sun dipped henoath the horizon, and night ^tvcvspread 
the earth with thiikncss, the sea li'iif us its frieddly light; while the plow of 
o.ur vessel ploughed tlie foaming surges, it seined to set them all on fire, 
Tims we sailed in a luminous enclosure which surrounded ns like a lame 
circle of rays, from whence darted In the wake of the ship a long stream of 
light;' ^ 

And in Grandpre's voyage to Bengal, to sell a rotten ship, is the foF 
lowing passage:— 

** About* eleven o'clock th*e sweil became less, and in the course of a few 
minutes was completely gonb'^ then the sea seemwl on^a sudden to be on 
five. The plienomenon has been oWrved by several navTgators who have 
described it. 1 find it impossible to give an idea o? \\s apiiearance; the 
' light does not reseintde that*produced by tlie track of a vessel and fish in 
phosphorous seas ; it is absolutely fire, or appears to be so, and extends to 
the utmost.limits of the horizon, so that the ship seems to swim on a burn- 
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in^ o*cean. 1?he sea was gently agitated, and each undulation foamed lika 
the waves of a river when the tide sets against the stream. It was this 
foam that sparkled, each small surge resembling a body of tire 

These assertions form a leading conviction of the truth of tlie Peri- 
plus, Herodotus doubtcd«tlic doubling of the Cape of Good Hope by 
the fleet of Necho, because tlio mariners asserted, that as they sailed 
soutliward, the sun, which hiid been on their left, appeared on the right 
hand—the very observation tliat proved the fidelity oc'tlieir relation. 

Having advanced tins much in fiivuur of tlie authenticity of this valii- 
ahle fragment, it remains to notice the difficulty in defining the extent 
of the voyage, and identity of the places described. Gossclin, wlio 
thinks celerity incompatible with tlie means and manners of such old 
sailors, will only allow them to move by ft slow diurnal motion, and 
barely permits them to pass the limits of Morocco : but while he plausibly 
seizes every obstacle to Ids credit side, and oven warps the PiTijilus 
of Polybius, as preserved in the fifth book of Pliny*s Natural History, 
to his purpose, he certainly assumes too many probabilities for facts, 
and almost applies the “argunientum ad absurdum” to the geogra¬ 
phical detail of Ptolemy. Bougainville, whoso liveliness urg<js him on, 
makes the fleet fly along as much too rapidly as liis conntrt’man retanis 
them, llando, as if his journal had been drawn up for official use, 
entirely omits the passage from Carthage to the Straits, as well as to 
name the number of days spent in froceecling from thence to Cevne. 
The latter, Bougainville assumes from Scylax, as twelve days, wliicii 
would give one hundred and four milps a day. From Cerne to the 
southern shore, Iwcniv-six days are counted by llanno; and because 
the squadron sent to establish Elmina, in 1611, sailed from Lisbon to. 
Argum, precisely in twelve days, and from thence to Cape Tres Puntas 
in twenty-six, he makes the latter the Southern Horn of the ancient 
navigator, anil the latter part of his expedition to have moved at the 
rale of seventy geographical miles a day. Camjiomanes moves the fleet 
still faster, for lie places tlie Gorilhc iit St. Thomas, under the equator. 

In this dilemma we arc assisted by the laleVt and reacarch of our 
lamented friend, the excellent Major Rcnnell, tlie result of whose ana¬ 
lysis is far more conformable to the (fonfiguration of tlic coasts, and the 
tables of Ptolemy, than any other. Wc will notice a few ])oints, to 
which we not only agree, but think that “on second thoughts’* (iiosselin 
and Bouurainville would also. 

Hanno,(leacribesThymiaicrium as overlooking a vast jdain ; tliis an¬ 
swers well to the Mamora* of the Major, for wc can bear witness that 
there is a noble extent of country, bounded by a forest, full of Arab 
douars, and noted to this hour for its herds and flocks. 

The promontory of Soloeis is assuredly more likely to be the present 
' Cape Cantin, than either .Sjiavtcl, or Bojador; and the piaCc of the five 
cities must have been at a small distance beyond the sandhills of the 

I w 

coast. Capo Cantin at present olfers Juit little wood, and is now prin¬ 
cipally marked by" a mean inarahut qn its'summlt; but this militates 
nothing against the Periplus^^ long since it was written, “ iunnorosa 

♦ As we are only a(J'Voejitlng Ilamio’s ^narrative ns to the of the lumi¬ 

nosity of the uceati oif the setYse.s, we forbear toupkmg upon the ca»se; though wc 
could readily run off half afaihoin of print upon holotliuriaas medusifi, mollusca, hulp®, 
and the cancer fulgens. 
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Zacynthu^^* was sung of those bare rocks that bound the plain of 
Zantc. 

The little islet of Arguin answers well to the dimensions of Cemfe, 
although the passage respecting its direction from Carthage is attended 
with difficulty, and has been attacked as inconsistent. But when we 
bear in mind th^ there is constantly a southerly set along that shore, 
often two or mor .2 miles an hour, which obliges ships to anchor in light 
winds, we shall find the two spaces between the Pillars and to Kerni, 
following all the sinuosities of the coast line, sufficiently near the mark 
for such a gii^ss, M. Gosselin thinks Fidallah answers the dimen¬ 
sions of Cerne better than Arguin; but we can assure the critic that 
it is not an island at all; it is only a jutting point, with a walled 
Moorisli village upon it. 

The Carthaginians then reached the River Chretes, which answers to 
that of St. Jolin; the xi/4v«v being perhaps a shallow bay^ the conforma¬ 
tion* of which \ya\ confused by the islets and shoals of the great bank 
, of Arguin. From the Chretes they sailed to another river, which being 
large awd broad, and abounding with river-horses and crocodiles, would 
at once stamp it as the Senegal, even if the distance was less in accord¬ 
ance than it actually proves to be. ^ 

Having left Cerne for the south a second time, the Punic fleet sailed 
for twelve days along a coast, the inhabitants of which avoided them, 
and whose language the Lixitm dixl not understand. The former were 
Negroes, and the latter probably Berbers. Here the description be¬ 
comes strikingly distinct. They sail round Cape Verde, which was 
mountainous and covered with trees, many of them aromatic ; and, hav¬ 
ing doubled it, come to an immense opening of the sea, on each side of 
which was a plain. present appearance of Cape Verde is here ex¬ 
actly depleted, and the “ opening'* is equally just as to Jhe extensive 
csUiarv of the Gambia, 

_ m 

They now stood along the coast till they came to a large bay, which 
tallies exactly with the f'jrrn of the land between Cape Roxo and Bu- 
lama/whilc the Bijuga groupe of low and fertile islands complete the 
ideittity. Most of the critics adopted the term Ki^ae for a cape or 
promontory, till Major Rennell, merely reading the literal phrase of the 
Periplus—“ we came io a great hay^ which our interpreters said was 
called the^Westerii Horn^* applied it properly, and knocked away one 
of the bones of contention; Ijiat the term means a bay is clearly seen 
the mention that an island was in it. ^ * 

Tlie alluvial Bijuga archipelago may have offered the lakes spoken 
of: and it is probable that in the ancient cabotage, or coast-creeping 
system of navigation, the whole of the space between the shoals of the 
Rio Grande, ^nd the country of the Papels, was deemed a g/eat lake. 
“ The landing at'Bulama,” says .Captain Beaver, “ is remarkably easy 
and safe, tkere^ emerge and as the identity of this fact is a 

point of some mOm^itt to ,the discussion; we may cjte this intelligent 
officer—albeit he was not noticiflg the Pqjriplus—aq an authority that 
the Bight of Bissagos bears a closq analogy, in form and fertility, to the 
isle-within-isle of Hanno, The we hav^already mentioned 2 

and it only remains to saytcthat tile “ bay called th6 Southern Horn, 
answers to the situation of Sherbro* island aUd the* shoals oi St, Ann/' ^ 
U. S.JouivK. No. 45, Auo., 1832. 
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Havmg made thfs attempt to vindicate the oldest “ log^^ extant, we 
cannot conclude without noticing the doubts thrown upqn the next in 
seniority. Ij will be remembered that Herodotus, who wrote about 
seventy years after the evept described, tells us of one Scylax, of Cary- 
andia, who, by the desire of Darius, undertook the conduct of a very 
extraordinary voyage: for ha departed from thePactysn territories, and 
followed the eastern course of the Indus till it diseipbogued into the 
sea; then, sailing westward, he arrived, after a voyage of no less than 
thirty months, at the head of the Red Sea, about 508 b.c. This was 
certainly a severe undertaking; for the inland navigation, without nicely 
balancing the sinuosities, was upwards of a thousand miles ; and we can 
hardly suppose that he crossed from the mouths of the Indus directly to 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. ^Several dilEculties arise in the analysis 
of this narration, but which, from its distant date, are almost idle to dis¬ 
cuss ; for although the report was published^ it does fiot appear that 
Herodotus had seei^ a copy of it. Dr. Vincent, wh^^ had a hero (rf his 
own to support, has, with more haste than is habitual to him, pro¬ 
nounced this voyage to be spurious,—a mere Persian fable/* We only 
wish his able illustration of the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, had been 
followed by m inquiry into the voyages of Necho’s fleet, that under the 
unlucky Sataspes, those of lambulus, and Hippalus, and the details of 
the Geog. Greed Minores^ as we arq satisfied that though confusion has 
crept in, the substance is founded on fact. 

But our object with Scylax is not so much in the light of admiral of 
this fleet, as in that of author of a Perijilus, or sailing directory for 
the circumnavigation of the Mediterranean sea. This, though mutilated 
and corrupted, is a very valuable geographical legacy, notwithstanding 
it is of inferior interest to that of^Hanno. Hbjdoparts from Gnclcs, 
proceeds bycthe northern shores to Greece and Syria, and from ihcncc 
returning along the coast of Africa, reaches Abyle, or Ape's Hill, de¬ 
scribing the natives, towns, rivers, &c. by the way. 

Dodwell wishes to shoi/ that the “ Pilot*’ is lot the voyager of Hero¬ 
dotus; but Gronovius, St. Croix, and Rehnell support its authenticity. 
As to the alleged discordances in d^urses, bearings, and distanced, it 
were well to examine the charts of the same shores of twenty years ago 
with those recently published, to show the absurdity of carrying such a 
charge twenty-three centuries back, upon a work probably cdnipiled, for 
the greater part, from the journals and remarks of illiterate seamen, and 
liable to all the interpolations and “ corrections” of succeeding hydi-o- 
graphers. 

One grand point has been insisted upon with great force by the 
doubters; “ If this Scylax,” say they," “be the same that commanded 
the fleet 5n the Indus, why should it not have been duly recorded in the 
Periplus P Such an act would certainly have saved some midnight Oil, 
—but its necessity is not a conseqqpnce: tbc menUoti of an Indian 
voyage had no more business in a Mediterramean Directory, than Hum- 
boldfs South America has fll'thhis mountains of Thibet; or tlie Travels 
of the blind Lieut. Holman in Ruspja, with those which he is now pur¬ 
suing in Madagascrar. But it is nevertheless cleai, that if both the 
natrativeg are by "the same individual, he Ought at once to be placed at 
the head of ancient Oavlgaibrs. 





MEMOTR t>F tHE SERVICES OF ^HE LATE REAR-^ADMUtAL 

SAMUEL SUTTON. 

Mr. Sutton commenced his naval career in the Monarch of 74 guns, 
commanded by Captain Sir Joshua Rowley, the father of the present 
Sir W. Rowley, Hart., of Vice-Admiral Sir Bartholomew S. Rowley, 
who died in the command of Jamaica, and of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Rowley, K.C.ft 

Tile Monarch was one of the ships belonging to the fleet under the 
orders of Admiral the Hon, Augustus Keppell, which engaged the 
French fleet, commanded by M. D’Orvilliers, in July, 1778. The result 
of,this action is welijtnown; and on Sir Joshua Rowley being re¬ 
moved into the Suffolk, in which ship he was Commodore, he was ac¬ 
companied by Mr. Sutton. The Suflblk bore a conspicuous part in the 
engagement off Grenada, between Vice-Admiral'Byron and M. D*Es- 
taing, §th July, 1779. Mr. Sutton then joined the Conqueror, Captain 
George Watson, on board of which Sir Joshua Rowley hoisted his flag 
as Rear-Admiral of the Red, and in this ship was in the actions be¬ 
tween Admiral Sir G. Brydges Rodney and M. de Guichen, in the West 
Indies, in 1780. In one of these conflicts Captain Watson lost his 
arm, and die<l in consequence, ^ 

On the termination of hostilities with America, Mr. Sutton received 
from his patron, who was then Commander-in-eliief at Jamaica, a 
commission, on tlie 1st of August, 1783, appointing him to act as Lieu¬ 
tenant of the Preston, of 50 guns. Captain Patrick Leslie. This com¬ 
mission was confirmed by the Admiralty, and in November following, 
Lieuteniwit Sutton ^^fa3 removed into the Childers of 14 nuns, Captain 
Mackay, on the same station. In consequence of ill-healtn, Lieutenant 
Sutton returned from the West Indies; and in March, 1786, received 
an appointment to the Merlin sloop, Captaii\ Edward Pakonham. In 
November, 1790, Lieutenant Sutton joined the Iphigenia, Captain 
Patj-iek Sinclair, belonging to the Channel fleet, under the orders of 
Lortl Howe. Lieutenant Sutton^ next commission was to the Cul- 
loden, 74, Captain Sir Thomas Rich, which ship was one of the squadron 
that sailed.on the 23d March, 1793, from Spithead, under the orders 
of Rear-Admiral (afterwards Lord) Gardner, fur the Wbst Indies. In 
November, 1794, Lieutenant Sutton was appointed first of the Mars, 
74, Captain Sir Charles Cotton, whicli ship belonged to the squadron 
under Vice-Admiral the Hon. William Cornwallis, wlien that distin¬ 
guished officer cflected his skilful* retreat on the IGlh June, 1795, from 
a French fleet of very considerable numerical superiority. In this 
affair, the Mars was the sternmost ship, and, although the enemy kept 
up an incessant firing, h^ none of her men killed, and only twelve 
wounded. ^ 

On the -1st September, l795f Lieutentmt Sutton was promoted to 
Commander, and ter command the Martm, of 16 *guijs, which vessel 
was employed in jy^tecting the cofeting trade, dur^g which time Cap¬ 
tain Sutton conveyed from l^eith tb Cuxhaven the 0uc d'Angouleme 
and suite; and on the.27th June, 1797, was promoted to the rank of 
Post-Captain. Captain Sutton remained upon half-pay until 13th 
March, 1799, when he was appointed to command the Prince, of 98 
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guDS, having on board the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, 
and ^tached to the Channel under the orders of .Admirtd Earl 
Howe. ^ In JJovember, 1800, Captain Sutton removed into the Prince 
George with Sir Charles Cptton. 

On the 23d February, 1801, Captain Sutton was appointed to the 
Alcmene, of 32 guns, and assisted, on the 2d April following, at the 
destruction of the Danish ships and batteries at Copenhagen, by the 
ships under Nelson. In this sanguinary conflict, the Alcmene had five 
seamen killed, and twelve seamen and two marines woi^ded. Captain 
Riou was killed on board the Amazon, of 38 guns, and Captain Sutton 
succeeded that gallant and lamented officer in the command 

On the renewal of hostilities with Bonapajte, Captain Sutton was ap¬ 
pointed, 9th April, 1803, to the Victory, fitting for the flag of Lord 
Nelson, and sailed in the following month for rlie Mediterranean. On 
Nelson^s arrival off Brest, he went on board the Amphion,'Captain (now 
Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas M.) Hardy, and a few •'days subsequent, 
Captain Sutton captured L'Ambuscade, French frigate, of 32 guns, and 
187 men, from San Domingo to Rochefort, The Victory then proceeded 
to the Mediterranean, and joined the fleet oS Toulon in July, when 
Captain Sutton exchanged with Captain Hardy into the Amphion. 

This removal ultimately proved of considerable advantage to each 
of these officers, as it led to one being present at the capture of sonic 
valuable Spanish treasure ships, which produced a large share of prize- 
money ; and to the other, the obtainiiig high professional honours, and 
a pension of 1000/. per annum. 

Early in October, 1804, the Amphion was cruizing off Cape St. 
Mary, in company with the Indefat^able, Captain (now Vice-Admiral* 
Sir Graham) Moore, with the Medusa, Captain (rtow Vice-Admiral Sir 
John) Gore, %and the Lively, Captain (now Rear-Admiral Sir Graham 
E.) Hamond, for the purpose of intercepting the Spanish sl'Jps on their 
voyage from South America. On the 5th, they were observed making 
their way for Cadiz, and Captain Moore, the ssnior officer, hailed^them 
to shorten sail, but without effect, when they were fired upon by the 
English ships. A parley then ensued, and Captain Moore informed 
the Spanish Rear-Aamiral that he had orders to detajn his squadron, and 
earnestly wished to execute them without bloodshed, but that his deter¬ 
mination must be instant. The Lieutenant despatched with Ahis mes¬ 
sage soon returned with an unsatisfactory answer, and the engagement 
immediately commenced, each of the English frigates taking an anta¬ 
gonist. In less than a quarter of an hour, La Mercedes blew up aloog- 
side the Amphion, with a tremendous explosion, by wliich sad event it 
was supposed two hundred and forty persons lost their lives, among 
whom was a lady, with a family of eight children, and whose husband, 
with one of his sons, were spectators of the catastrophe from another 
vessel, on .board of which they had ^one just^^l^efore the engagement 
began. « • . ' ^ . 

In half an houn two of tfie Spaniards suhrendfred, and the fourth, 
after an attempt to escape, was ca,Qtured before sunset. The loss of 
the Spaniards, exclusive of the lives by the explosion'of the frigate, was 
nearly one hundred in killed and wounded. The captured ships were 
safely brought in, found to be of immense vklue ih coined and un¬ 
coined silver, &c. This event was said to be in consequence of 
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government having received secret information that the wealth wits in¬ 
tended for recruiting the finances of Bonaparte, which were then consi¬ 
dered at a low ebb, and to enable himi;o carry on more effectwcly the 
war against this country. For this conduct Spain issued^i declaration 
of war, ^ 

Captain Suttoji, after leaving the Amphion, seems not to have been 
again employed"; and on the promotion to flag-officers, which took place 
19th July, 1821, was advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral, but never 
hoisted his flag. At the period of his decease, which took place at 
his seat, DitchiVigham-lodge, near Bungay, Sufl&lk, on the 3d of June 
last, the Rear-Admiral was a Deputy-Lieutenant and Magistrate for the 
counties of Suffolk and Norfolk. He has left a widow, and sons, some 
of whom, it is understood,^are in the army. 


MEMOIR OF Tl?E SERVICES OF THE LATE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
, GEORGE VAUGHAN HART. 

This amiable and excellent officer entered the army in 1775 as an 
ensign in the 46th foot, and immediately embarked with* bis regiment 
for North America. He joined the armament at Cape Fear, North 
Carolina, in June, 1776, and Berv«Rl as aid-de-camp to Major-General 
Vaughan, during the unsuccessful operations at that time so injudiciously 
attc'mpted at Siillivan^s Island^ against Charlestown, South Carolina. 
From thence he joined the collected and main army of Sir William 
'Howe, at Staten Island, with which he served in the same year at the 
battles of Flatbush 4 «d Brooklyn (in Long Island), at the actions upon 
landing'on York Island, and almost immediately after at M‘Gowan*s 
Pass on the same island. He was also present at the attadk and capture 
of Fort Washington upon York Island, and of Fort Lee upon tlie oppo¬ 
site side of North (or Hudson's) River, and after the pursuit of the enemy 
acroSs the Jersey, by Efizabeth Town, Rawa*y» &c. towards Philadel¬ 
phia, he remained, the following winter, at Amboy. His regiment, 
the '46th, occupied an old transport ship as a barrack, and were actively 
employed in constant escorts of ammunition, &c. continually attacked, 
between tkat place and New Brunswick, on the way to Trenton, Prince 
Town, and Burlington, where the advance of the army had taken up its 
winter quarters. • 

Aftei; the disaster to the Hessian troops irt*Burlington, and the retreat 
of Sir William Howe from the province of Jersey, the subject of this 
sketch embarked along with Lord Howe's fleet to the Chesapeake Bay, 
where the Pennsylvania campaign commenced; and he was accordingly 
present at the battles of Brandywine and German-town. 

In 1777, he obtained.a lieutenancy in, the 46th regiment; and 
during the winter, whilit t^e army was quartered at Philadelphia, he was 
employed as assistant engineerdn fortifying that tovro with field-works. 
In this situation, however, he never onntted availing himself of the 
permission he had of taking hil* share in the quUying duties of his 
regiment. •, * 

After the army had evacuated Philadelphia, and on its march from 
hence across Ea3t Jersey tp Sandy Hook, Lieutenant Hart was at the 
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battle bf Monmouth; but during the march he was chiefly employed in 
erecting bridges previous to, and destroying them after, the passage of 
the army over tne different rivers; both operations being vigorously 
opposed, and ^frith constant perseverance, by ^strong bodies of the enemy’s 
riflemen always closely pj^ssing and following the British army. 

Lieutenant Hart next embarked with a considerable expedition com¬ 
manded by General Grey (the father of the present ^arl Grey), for 
the province of Connecticut, with the view of destroying depots of 
naval and other stores at Newhaven, defended by two forts. This 
object was quickly and'Effectually accomplished, andupwtirds of seventy 
sail of square-rigged vessels were burnt in the harbour, and the forts 
blown up. 

This service concluded, and a considerable supply of provisions col¬ 
lected, the expedition returned to New York ; and soon after one of 
greater force, consisting of ten regiments, was equipped,•.and in 1778 
sailed to the West Indies, under the command of Majj^r-Goneral Grant, 
Lieutenant Hart accompanied his regiment in this expedition, which 
assembled for a short time at Barbadoes, and thence sailed to 
where the troops landed at the Cul de Sac, and he was appointed aid- 
de-camp to the Comraander-in chief, whom he could not immediately 
find, and obtaiAed permission from Brigadier-General Medows to accom¬ 
pany him with the advance of the army, first to Morne Fortunde, and 
then to the Vigic, when the island wts surrounded, and when the Bri¬ 
gadier-General the day following repulsed, with about thirteen hundred 
men, composed of the 5th regiment, (commanded by the late General 
Lord Harris, then a Major of that corps,) and the grenadier and light 
infantry of the little army, three distinct attacks of five thousand of the* 
best troops of France, commanded ^y the Counjk D’Estaigne, who 
landed in order to retake the island, but on the repulse relinquished his 
hopes, and re-Embarked. 

At this period, March, 1779, Lieutenant Hart obtained the captain- 
lieutenancy of the 55th, General Grant's, regiment; and in December 
following he was promoted to a company. After being present at 
the naval action commanded by Adjpiral Byron, who unsuccessfully, 
off the island of Grenada, attacked the Count D’Estaigne's fleet, which 
had just then taken that island, and remaining about a year longer in 
the West Indies, Captain Hart returned to England, 

After a short stay in this country, Captaiij Hart accompanieci Major- 
General Mftdows, as his aid-de-camp, on board Commodore Johnston’a 
ship, the Romney, fifty guns, together with a squadron of ship^ carry¬ 
ing two regiments, some artillery, and five additional companies of 
foot, for the purpose of making an attack upon Buenos Ayres. This 
enterprise was, however, given up on the ^udden commencement of 
the Dutch* war; and the expedition was ordered tCMproceed vtithout 
delay for the capture of the Cape of Good Ho^; It, sailed for that 
purpose, but was attacked and disabled by thp wench squadron, under 
the command of Aamiral de Suffreio, at rraya Say, St. lago, one of 
the Cape de V^d 'Islands, mid left ^there to refif, while the French 
proceeded to the Capg of Good Hope, and reinforced its ganison to 
such strength,^as caused the intended attack^to be relinquished. 

Near this place a Dutch *£ast India ship wan captured, in which 
authentic accounts were found of Madras bejng invested and in immi- 
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ncnt danger, iHjrder Ally having invaded the Carnatic, actid a powerful 
French fleet from the Mauritius expected to act in co-operation with 
him for the induction of Madras, and Ute conquest of the English 
possessions in the Carnatift These accounts induced Mp.jor-ueneral 
Medows instantly to proceed with the troops under his command to 
the East Indies; and to his decision and promptitude at this most 
critical niomfentf we may justly ascribe the saving of the Carnatic. 

Captain Hart fras with the Major-General in two other naval actions, 
on board Admiral Sir Edward Hughes’ ship, the Superb, off Madras, 
and off Battii*a&o, in the island of Ceylon, with*''the same French Ad¬ 
miral, Suffrein. 

In 1787, Captain Hart was promoted to the majority of the 75th 
foot:—he continued to serve with Sir William Medows, in the East 
In^lies, in the several capacities of aid*de*camp, military secretary, 
and de])uly a^ljutant-general; and was present at the siege, assault, 
and capture of Bangalore; at tlie assault of the hill forts of Nundy 
Droog, and 3&v^n Droog; the siege of Seringapatam ; the pitched 
battle,,on the 15th May, 1791, near that fortress, where his horse was 
shot under him; at the second siege of Seringapatam ; and with Lord 
Cornwallis's army until the conclusion of that war. Subsequently, he 
served at the siege and capitulation ot ^Pondicherry Ainder Major- 

General Braithwaite. . 

In 1795, he. became Lieutenajut-Colonel in the 75th Foot: and in 
1798, was promoted to the rank of Colonel, He was present, under 
the command of General Harr‘s, at the battle of Mallaviily, and after¬ 
wards as ‘ Superintendent of the Line’ (with an aid-de-camp attached) 

♦ in bringing forward the Bombay army under the command of Major- 
General Floyd, whjlst opposed by the whole cavalry of Tippoo Sul- 
taun’s army, to the third and last siege, concluded by the assault and 
capture of Seringapatam, at which he was likewise persenally present; 
and wTiere* with a detachment of the Bombay army, to which he then 
belonged, he took and maintained the advanced post of Argaum, where 
all tije enfilading battefies were erected. Inlmediately after the capture 
Seringapatam, he was placed in command of the newly-conquered 
province of Canara, on the Mafabar coast, wliere he remained, gene¬ 
rally at Mangalore, the principal marine eslablishnienty and great na^^l 
arsenal of Tippoo SuUaun, until his third and final departure from the 
East Iifdies. In November, 1813, the gallant General Sir William 
Medows, closed an honourable and useful life in the seventjj-fourth year 
of his age. By his will, he bequeathed Us sword, the most honour- 
-ahle and proud mark of his attachment, a silver cup, and one thousand 
pounds to the subject of this«memoir, by whom he had been closely 
accompanied during many years of the most arduous part of nis valu¬ 
able Hfe. ’ T 1 rk * 1 ,.^ 

. .On his rcturi^home he was placed on the staff in Ireland. 

1st of January, 1806, lie wa» appointed Major-General; m loH* 
Lieutenant General; and subsequently, to the comihand of the noTthem 
district. He represented, for many yedrs, the county m Donegal, m 
Parliament; was Governof* or Londonde^y arid Culmote. Ine 
Lieutenant-General died his'seat, Kildare, fteUnd, on the 14th of 
June, his life having been prolonged to the .period m eighty^ yearn. 
'Few meji could be more universally respected or courted m society lor 
talents and endearing qualities. 
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MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF LlEUTENANT-^iBNERAL 

FRANCIS BAkON R0TTBNBUR6. 

r- 

In the year ]795j the Baron was appointed Major in Hompcsch's 
hussars; m the following year he became a Lieutenapt-Colonel; and 
in 1797 was removed to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the^GOth-Poot. He 
served in Ireland during the rebellion of 1798, in which year he 
formed the fifth battalion of the 60th into a rifle corps. He also at 
the same period submitted to the Commander-in-chie*a code of rules 
and regulations for the exercise of riflemen and light infantry^ and 
their conduct in the field; which the Duke of York having approved, 
was published by authority, and,made general in the army.. In 1799 
the Lieutenant-Colonel was present at the taking of Surinam. 

In 1805, the Baron was promoted to the rank of Colonel; and in 
1808 he had the command, with the rank of Brigadier-General,* of 
four battalions of light infantry at the camp.of instruction on the Cur- 
ragh of Kildare. In the same year he was transferred from tha Irish 
to the English staff ; and charged with the formation of three batta¬ 
lions of light infantry, viz, the 68th, 88th, and 71 st regiments, assem¬ 
bled at Braboilrn Lees. He commanded the light troops in 1809 at 
the attack on the island of Walcheren and the siege of Flushing. On 
his return to England, he was replaceid on the staff in Kent. 

In May 1810, he was transferred to the staff in Canada, and on his 
arrival took the command of the garritvau at Quebec: in July of this 
vear he obtained the rank of Major-General. In 1812 he was, on the 
breaking out of the war with America, appointed to command the< 
Montreal District. In 1813 he took* the command of the troops in 
the Upper Provinces, and was appointed President of Upper Canada. 
He commandad in the two following years the left division of the 
army in Canada. In 1819 he received the rank of Lieuteifant-Gene- 
ral; he was also a Knight Commander of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. Baron Rottenbufg died at Portsmouth in April last, very 
generally respected. , 


TRIAL OF MR. BEAMlSlfs NEW CONSTRUCTION OF VESSEL. 

The trial, which had been granted by ike Lords-Commissioners of 
the AdmiraRy to Mr. James jCaulfield Beamish, of his new construction' 
of vessel, by appointing the Emerald tender, the fastest cutter in his 
Majesty^s service, to sail against the Pa^dy from Cork^ commenced at 
Portsmouth on Friday last, the 13th inst. Sir Thomas Foley, the Naval 
Commander-in-chief at the station, had been commissioned witj^ the. 
arrangement of the match; and his flag-captain, Captain Hyde Parker, 
of his Majesty's ship Victory, and Captain HastingSi of bis Majesty's 
ship Excellent, wer^ appointed umpires. Lieutenant Nott, of the Ex¬ 
cellent, was to start Jhe vessel|, wnich, it was agreed, should be tried 
against each ether for three sailing d^ys, with an interval of one day 
between each—^tbe fitness of the days .and the direction of the course 
to be decided on by khe u^ires. * * 

FifH Day^ )l3;'-^The course selected for‘the.first day’s trial 
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was from t# Outer Spit Buoy at Spithead, to the sodthward^of the 
Nab Light-vessel, thence to the eastward, round the Bed Buoy of the 
Buolder, and*back to the starting-post bv the same points, precisely 
at ten o’clock/ a.m., the Paddy from Cork and the Emei;ald took their 
stations at the-Spit, and the signal was given for starting. The Faddy 
had chosen a position on the lee-bow of her opponent; but the Emerald 
coming up.to tBe required distance with full weigh upon her, before,the 
Paddy’s foresai^ had been let draw, placed the latter in an extremely 
unfavourable position; and Lieutenant Nott, seeing the inequality of 
the circumstarv:cs, called out that it was not a fair start. The Paddy, 
however, having made no formal objection to the umpires, the vessels 
continued their way. Not many seconds had elapsed from the time of 
st-irting when the Paddjfc, extricating herself from under the lee-bow 
of the Emerald, shot a-head. The Emerald nipped up in the wind 
and tried to* regain the weather quarter, but without success, and the 
Paddy led the way to the Nab, which she rounded at 11** 2' 30'', fol¬ 
lowed by the ^Ihierald at 11** 5' 30", being a difference of three mi¬ 
nutes in four miles and a half. The wind was light and unsteady from 
the south-west, which was a leading wind throughout; and it was 
observed, that in proportion as the breeze freshened the Paddy dropped 
her opponent, while on the wind falling light the Emersdd drew a little 
on the Paddy. The Paddy, however, continued to lead, and rounded the 
Bed Buoy of the Buolder at 1^** 37' 30", followed by the Emerald at 
12** 44' 20", being a difference of 6' 50" in eight miles. After round¬ 
ing the Buolder Buoy, the vessels returned to the Nab, and passed the 
light vessel in the same order, but with an increased interval of 7' 10"; 
. the Paddy passing at 1** 37' 50", and the Emerald at 1** 45'. A fresh 
breeze sprang up as the competi^rf)rs were running in to the Spit Buoy, 
which was reached' by the Paddy at 2** 30' 20", and by the Emerald at 
2**41'0", an increased difference of ten mumtes and forty seconds. 
The whold distance sailed in this day’s trial was twenty-five miles, in 
which the Paddy may be considered to have beaten the Emerald by 
nearly two miles ; thu# proving her superiorfty in running and reaching. 

. Second Day^ July 17.—^The object of the second day’s trial was, to 
ascertain the comparative qualities of Mr, Beamish’s construction in 
windward sailing and in a sea-way; and the wind continuing to blow 
from the westward, the Beacon Buoy of the Shingles, at the south¬ 
western extremity of the Needles’ Passage, was fixed upon by the um¬ 
pires as the point up to wliich the vessels were to beat. ,The appear¬ 
ance of the morning denoted a strong breeze, and soon after nine 
o’clock the Paddy and Emerald were in attendance at the ^it, from 
whence they started at 9** 58'» the Emerald with a large gaff-top sail, 
the Paddy with a small one, the latter vessel on the weather-quarter of 
her c^poneiiit. For nearly half an hour little difference of velocity or 
Weatherly qualities was apparent between the vessels, which might be 
attributed to their' inequality of «ail, and the lightness of the wind at 
this period of the race. The P,pddy, however, mainf&ined J)cr position to 
windward, and whenever the breeze freshened, fore*i'eached on her oppo¬ 
nent. The tactics of the Emerald appeared to be a constant endeavour 
to gain on the*Paddy by sharp-turns to windwatd, (quickness in stays 
being one of her pepuliar dualities), and .consequently the tacking was 
.short and continuous, Tnis system of manoeuvre, however, got the 
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EmeraUinto Ai awkward predicament; for standing in to^ear the flats 
off Ryde, the grounded. The Faddy immediately hove to, and kept as 
nearly a| possible the same position with regard to the Emerald, 
which she nM previously gained, until the latter was got off, when 
both vessels continued theii course. About fifteen minutes* delay had 
been thus caused, during which time the Paddy had set her large 
top^sail, which, now, placed the two vessels on an equ&lity«as to sail. 
The Paddy soon felt the change and rapidly increa^ her distance 
from the Emerald, both to windward and a-head. The Emerald now 
wetted her sails, notwithstanding which expedient, and the general 
superior standing of her canvass, (for the Paddy did not seem to con¬ 
sider it worth ihe risk of accident to set her sails better,) she did not 
hold so good a wind as the Paddy. Whan the vessels arrived off 
Yarmouth, it was no longer a large top-sail; but an ordinary reef- 
main-sail breeze; but both cutters being powerful canvass carriers, only 
shifted top-sails. In this operation the superior expertness of the Etne<* 
raid’s crew was conspiouous, as was the case on all occj&it/ns of making 
or shortening sail throughout the day, when the Emerald invariably 
gained several minutes in point of time. But these adventitious aids 
were not sufficient to counterbalance her want of velocity, and when the 
Paddy entered the Needles’ Passage, the Emerald was nearly two miles 
astern of her. From this period of the race it was evidently a hollow 
business; and now a head sea, with a strong adverse wjnd, ailbrdcd a 
fine-trial of the comparative stability, weatherly, and sea-going quali¬ 
ties of the two vessels. Here also the Paddy^s superiority was manifest. 
The Emerald pitching into the sea, threw up the spray to the head of 
her mast, which, bending forward and springing back with a sudden 
ierk, seemed every moment about to •give way. The Paddy, on tlio 
contrary, divided the waves as they met her bow, and rode lUy and 

smoothly overHhe broken water. At 2^ 56^ she passed the Beacon 
Buoy of the Shingles and hove to. The Emerald dfd not Weather the 
same point until 3** 7' 31)" being a difference of eleven minutes and a 
half in a dead beat to windward of twenty-one mfies. 

After the Emerald bad passed the buoy both vessels bore up for 
Portsmouth. The Paddy immediate^ shot a-head, and although 
without a top-sail, which she had lowered on heaving to, continued 
to keep the lead. The Emerald now set her large top-sail ;• but the 
Paddy having got hers up in about two minutes after, completely ran 
away from her opponent. At 4^ 10' she vfas unfortunate enough to, 
carry away the jaw-rope of hfer gaff, the refitting of which caused her a 
loss of more than ten minutes, as the main-sail had to be lowered, and 
the top-sail clued up during the operation. This casualty enabled the 
Emerald to come Up considerably; but on the gaff being adjusted, the 
• Faddy agahl scudded away, and arrived at the Spit Buoy hearlj^nine' 
minutes before her opponent. The times o( arrival being—Paddy, 
6^ 45' 80"; Emerald, 6^ 54' 20". Mw BeambH'i vessel having thus 
shown a decided superiority over the Emerald on every point of sailing, 
and more particularly* in a sea-^ay and going to windward, where she 
was supposed to be deficient, the umpMs considered it pnuecessary that 
the trial should be farther extended. ' , 
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REMARKS ON CAPTAIN BYMONDS’s ORSBRVATION8 ON NAVAL 

ARCHlTEcfURK. 

BY A NAVAL AROaiTflCT* 

VERY one intsresfed in naval matters, but especially those concerned in the 
aclvancemen*t of aval Architecture, must approve the candid and explicit 
manner in which Captain Symonds, who has very recently been appointed 
to the highly-responsible situation of Surveyor-General of the Navy, has 
made public hi^views upon naval construction. It must also be considered, 
by every one, that the communication of Captain Symonds, in the last num¬ 
ber of the “United Service Journal,” is neither a hasty performance nor an 
imperfect development of hjs opinions. It is staled to have been printed 
eight years since, at the desire of friends; and it may therefore he regarded 
as'a deliberate and mature exposition of Captain Symonds s ideas on the 
supereminently important science of the construction of ships. 

As one of the ii^aividuals who have been educated at the School of Naval 
Architecture,-^ho ought to be conversant with the*principles of naval ar¬ 
chitecture,—to whom it is presumed the public look for some improvement 
in this important and difficult science,—the Writer, in common with other 
members of that institution, feels bound, by a sense of public duty, to devote 
himself to the accomplishment of the ol^ect for which the fkjhool of Naval 
Arcliitecture was established. Under a conviction that an endeavour to elicit 
truth, or to expose error, by a fair, impartial, and calm investigation of so 
important a siil^ct, is at all timei a praiseworthy employment, the Writer 
confidently anticipates the candid approval not only of scientific naval men 
in general, but also that of the distinguished individual on whose opinions 
he designs to offer, in the most respectful manner, a few critical observa- 
, lions. 


Section 1. . Section 2. * 



N.B.—These figures are maant to repre¬ 
sent the gregtest extent of a ship's frame 
at the extreme breadth. 


The following queries, and the answer to the latter, appear to contain 
Captaifi Symonds's notions on the subject of the displacement of a ship 
. Q. “ Which form in sectidh 1 will contain most cubic feet, AB,F, or H D F, 
‘and which form will actually bear most dead weight,—the surface of the 
exterior, or of the frame B F and D F, being of tlie same content in square 
’ feet ? 

“ The same query holds goodVith regard to the figures in sec, 2, AC F 
and A E F." 

Q.*“ Conceive the form of a vessel altered by taking from the flat floor, 
and adding that ^It^ss fo the breadth or beam above the water line (as 
demonstrated in the figures), without any increase of "timber, and put the 
established weight of sfoVes, ]p*ovi&ions, and munitibns, within it,-—What 
effect will such a ^change have ,upon th(S capacity i How will the body 
swim?” % 

A. ** The capacity vvUl be muo]) increased, because the body will swim 
higher out of the wateri or. Apparently lighter, and 'might contain more 
weight.” 
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With reji:ard*lo the first query, to which no answer is appeiMed, it may be 
observed, that if, for the sake of clear elucidation, A G F be supposed to be 
a triangle, and AE F a quadrant 0 / a circle, C F being equal in length to 
£ F, the ftrea 4 ^ ^ is Oie area ACF, m the proportion of 

314 to 242; ahd, therefore, it is absolutely certain, if the surface of the ex¬ 
terior, C F and E F, are of thfl same content in square feet, the vessel A E F 
will actually bear most weight; although, from the answer to the latter 
query, Captain Syraonds appears to have considered ^his readers would im¬ 
mediately, with him, think the contrary. ‘ 

Kespecting the second query, it may be remarked, that the inaccuracy of 
the answer given to it will perhaps apj^ear with sufficient clearness, if we re¬ 
verse the proposition, and conceive the form of a vessel altered by 
from the beam above the waler, and adding that fulness to the body any¬ 
where below the water, without any increase of timber; the bulk or fulness 
below water will thus be increased, »Hnd ‘the betfiy will swim higher out'of 
the water, or apparently lighter, and might contain more weight,’ It is per¬ 
fectly obvious, that if a part of the fulness is taken from the floor below the 
water, and that fulness added to the beam above the water, the body will not 
swim higher out of the water, and could not contain mor^ vteight, and the 
capacity would not be much increased. If the fulness taken from the floor 
were to be added to the body as near the surface of the water as possible, but 
at the same time below it, the statement of Captain Symonds would even 
then be equally erroneous. The body would still swim at the same depth, 
and displace precisely tlie same quantity of fluid as before the alteration. 

The following questions and answers have reference to the best form 
for a ship’s midship section :— « 

Q, “ Which form would most prevent, and least favour, the shifting of 
cargo or ballast ?” 

A. “ It could not shift in the sharp bod}'*, but might in the round one." 

Q. “ Which form would float most erect, and steadily, without being in 
danger of oversetting when the cargo is removed, and with only a small de^ 
gree of ballast ?" * • * 

A. “ The broad, sharp form; because that with a flat floor woufd have 
no hold of the witter, and might easily fall on its side." ^ 

It is proper to remember that a shifting of ballast, or'*cargo, 'can never 
fake place m any ship until she becomes inclined or heeled to a very large 
angle. Let us, for the sake Of clearness, suppose ftie sharp vessel's sides 
to Form a right angle, or 90°, at F; and let the floor of the other vessel 
quite flat. Suppose both to be inclined at sea by a lee-lurch, or by a sudden 
gust of wind, to a greater angle than 45°, say 46°; it is as plain as possible 
that whilst the floor of the float vessel, with the ballast on it, will be raised 
to an inclination of only 46® above the horizon, and the vessel be*perfectly 
secure from oversetting, the weather side of the sharp vessel will be elevated 
91°, so as to^ass the vertical, and all the ballaSt or cargo on the weather 
side will necessarily fall to leeward; and this sharp vessel will, infallibly, 
overset and sink. The ballast, on the lee side, is prevented from shifting by 
tl}e projecting planks on the sides. 

The next question to be noticed is one of very considerable importance, 
and deserving of particular attention. 

Q. *' Which form is most likely to become hogged or broken b^ked 
when laid up at moorings in a light state < 

A. ** That form, it is imaginable, where 4he centre is Very full and the ex¬ 
tremities suddenly tailed and overhanging while that which has a' gradual 
increase of breadth upwards, and no sudden overhanging bearings, cannot 
be distressed with the weight of mooring 9 t” 

The prevention of thft arching or hog^ng of our large*ships of war is 
undoubtedly an objedt of .very great imporiante. And in contemplating 
the expediency of making'an iteration in the form Of the sides of laige 
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ships, it is especially worthy of consideration, whether such alttralion 
would have anv effect in increaBing or in diminishing the tendency of ships 
to arch. • , 

It is sufficiently evident that the longitudinal strength of a, ship, or that 
strength by whicli she resists'a tendency to ar(di, is derived principall); from 
the outride planking; and from that part of it more especially which is 
applied on tl'.e i^right part of her sides, at and near the surface of the 
water. In fhe same manner as the stiffness of a beam, placed on a fulcrurn, 
with weights suspended at both ends, is great in proportion as its depth is 
great;—or, rather, it increases as the square of the depth increases, when 
the thickness r^ains the same;—so the strength which a ship derives from 
the outside planking, by which alone she can effectually resist arching or 
hogging, is very reuen greater or less, accordii^as her sides, above and be- 
lo\y the water's surface, ar§ nearly coincident to a greater or less extent 
with a vertical plane, A ship, therefore, whose sides fall inward below 
the water, like A C F, in Sect. 2, and tumble home very much above the 
water, would Infallibly become arched, or broken backed, in a much shorter 
period than another ship, whose sides are straight and upright between wind 
and water. Thfquestion respecting the expediency of increasing the breadtli 
of iarg^e ships, appears accordingly to be,—to what extent can the breadth 
of ships be increased with advantage to their sailing qualities, without a 
sacrifice of that form of the sides upon which the strength of large ships 
evidently depends? » 

Anotlier, and a very interesting question, proposed by Captain Symonds, 
is,—“ Which of the two forms, A E F, and A C F, is most capable of velo¬ 
city ?’* The answer given is—TIfe sharp, broad figures.’* 

It will at once occur to the reflective reader, that when it is asked, which 
figures are most capable of velocity, and it is asserted in reply,—the sharp 
broad figures,*'—so gratuitous an assertion is by no means equivalent to an 
, irrefragable proof. 

. For an answer to thismuch-dispi^Jed question, the Writer refers the reader 
to. an article in the' 12th number of the ** Papers on Naval Architecture.'* 
The writer of that article has endeavoured to demonstralp, in as strict a 
manner aslhe nature of the subject admits, that a certain form, which could 
be-produced in a most systematic manner, is, of all other forms, the best 
adapted both for velocity and stability. ^ 

It has generally been supposed that the resistance of water to bodies 
moved in it is the same at all depths. But if the proof of the contrary opi¬ 
nion, in the article referred to in ‘^Papers on Naval Architecture,” that the 
resistance is greater at greater depths, is legitimate and confirmed by experi¬ 
ment,—and the fast sailing of the Columbine, a corvette of 18 guns, and the 
Pantaloon, a brig of 10 guns, built on the system of Captain Symonds, 
would, it is believed, go faj; to establish this point,—then Is the answer to 
.this question a correct one, so far (but so far only) as the great breadth of 
A C F.fulfils fhe condition shown in.the article referred to, to be essential to 
.the form best adapted for fast sailing. 

It may just be mentioned,, wuth reference to the question respecting the 
breadth of ships, that a ship formed with a straight and upright side between 
wind^nd water, may have a much less extreme breadth in midships, and, 
at the same time/ a much larger general breadth, or a larger area of load 
water line, than a ship-with a roiuid side ; and the former ship may be both 
astiffer vessel and a faster sail^ than the latter. I( the reasonmg of the 
writer, to whose paper reference*has been made, is conclusive, that ship will 
sail the fastest, ccelms paribus, whose cerAre of gravity of the displacement 
is situate at the ^least distance befew the surface of the water, and not that 
ship coftens paribus^ has znerdy the great^t* extreme breadth in 
midships. . ' 

. The questions and answers which have Ihus been noticed ar^ expressed 
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with sliffioient clearness. The writer is unwilling to offer any observations 
on some other queries and answers, which appear very objectionable on 
account their apparent ambigaity. A few remarks will be added on the 
subject of th^ register tonnage of ships, respecting which a great deal 
worthy of attention has been advanced by Captain Symonds and other 
writers. 

It may not be improper to state, in reference to the R(^e cqpvette, men¬ 
tioned by Captain Symonds as third (inferior to ars 18 gun brig) as 
to physical strength, from an evident want of beam,** that, in the year 
1819, an order was received at the School of Naval Architecture to prepare 
two drawings of corvettes, one of which should not exceed a prescribed 
number of tons, and the without restriction as to tonnage. Two draw¬ 
ings were accorfingly forwaraed to the Admiralty, one some 50 or 60 tons 
larger than the other, and, it is said, recommended by the constructor, an a 
design very preferable to the other for a corvette of 18 guns. The draught 
of the vessel of the smaller tonnage was, nevertheless, preferred by authority; 
and from this draught the Rose was built. The Professor of the College has, 
it is well known, always been restricted in the constructbq^^of the vessels, 
built from his designs, in a similar manner. 

The present Right Honourable Board of Admiralty appear determined that 
so absurd a restraint shall be no longer allowed to embarrass the naval con¬ 
structor. And it is to be hoped the day is not now distant when the legisla¬ 
ture will rescind that objectionable law by which the tonnage of merchant- 
vessels, as well as ships of war, has been so long most erroneously computed, 
and through which British ships in general have been built deep and narrow, 
and are, in consequence, remarkable for* nothing so rauclras for their very 
bad sailing. In the event of a war, it is of course to be expected the fast- 
saillng cruizers of our enemies will find an abundant and profitable 
employment in the capturing of our merchantmen, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of our navy. The existing law of tonnage operates as, what political« 
economists call, a drawback on the production of fast-sailing vessels. If is 
most desirable, on the contrary, for the sake of our national prosperity, that 
a bounty shoulck be granted to all producers of ships of a superior velocity. 
In the same manner as it is, and has been, the interest of shipowners to build 
narrow ships—because the law of tonnage ordains, that the burthen shall be 
computed by multiplying the^quare of' their breadtfe by a certain fraction of 
their length—so would it become advantageous to proprietors of shipping to 
build broad and shallow vessels, if the legislature were to enact, that the lai- 
xiage of all vessels, or, at any rate, those which may henceforward he built, 
shall be estimated by a product of the square of the depth, and a fraction of 
the length. The depth should be taken from the under side of, the deck 
plank, of the deck next above the water, to the frame-timbers of ths vessel, 
on a vertical line, half way between the middle line and the outside of the 
hull. And jftich a fraction ophe length could be adopted, that the tonnage* 
of vessels in general would be calculated vrith as much accuracy as can be 
either desirable or necessary. 

The advantage which would be derived from such an alteration of the 
established law of tonnage Ls, that provided the fraction of the length were 
determined properly, with duo reference to that form tp.whicfh merehant-. 
vessels would certainly approximate under the operation of such a change 
in the law, the tonnage would be, as nearljf as poimble, the average burthen 
of ,a ship; and it be calculated with just the SAme ex^dition aud faci¬ 
lity as it can by the present rule* ^ 
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HISTORY OF HIS MAJESTY’S.SHIP CUMBERLAND^ OF 

SEVENTY-FOUR GUNS*. 

CAPTAIK, 

Thomas Baker, November ^nd, 1811. 

In January 1812, the Cumberland, having been repaired and refitted 
joined the North Sea fleet in the Downs, and soon afterwards was detached, 
under the Aboukir, 74, to cruize off Isle de Bas, in order to intercept two 
ships of the line that were at Cherbourg, if they should sail to the west¬ 
ward, during winds from that quarter. The squ^ron occasionally put into 
Torbay, and upon the Abdukir being relieved by the Vengeur, 74, the 
Ci>mberland became commodore. On uie 25th of February, thiae ships and 
the Fawn sloop-of-war being off Berry Head, about noon a violent squall 
laid, the Cumberland almost upon her beam-ends, and blew the close-reefed 
main-topsail (the*only one set) into ribands:—^just afterwards, the main¬ 
mast was struck by lightning, several of the iron hoops bursting asunder as 
if they*had been cotton threads, and the top was set on Are. This was soon 
extinguished, and it is worthy of remark that no person was seriously hurt, 
either on this or upon the two preceding similar visitations, although tho 
vivacity and force of the electric fluid may be estimated trom the injury 
done to the mast, which in this instance was also rendered unserviceable. 
Tho Vengeur lost her mainyard by^the squall, but the Fawn escaped injury. 
The squadron repaired to Portsmouth, and the Cumberland having obtained 
another mast, sailed in March, under the Bulwark, Rear-Admiral Durham, 
accompanied by the Elizabeth and Plantagenet, seventy-fours, to the Bay of 
Biscay, in quest of the Orient squadron under Admiral Allemand. The 
'cruize did not afford any occurrences of interest, except that the ships 
experienced much Imd weather, and were in sight of the Virago gun-brig 
when she recaptured a Spanish ship, for which they shared. Allemand, 
after an unmolested cruize extended to the Azores* during which he made 
many captid'es, returned into port, having, with a good fortune of which the 
present is the third instance recorded in this narrative, eluded the search of 
several squadrons. In April our squadron put«into Plymouth, from whence 
the 'Cumberland rejoined the North Sea fleet, then at anchor on the 
Eighteen Fathoms Bank. This fle^t was commanded hy Admiral Young, in 
the'Impregnable, 98, and consisted of about twenty sail of the line. Besides 
the blockade of the Scheldt, that of the Texel was included in its duties; and 
for thela4er end, four sail of the tine, usually under Rear-Admiral Ferrier, 
cruized off that port during spring tides, and resorted to H^Hfisley Bay in 
the neaps. These sliijis weve relieved every month, the duty being taken 
alternately; and in bummer it formed an agreeable contrast to the monotony 
of the blockade, which, deducting the convenience of frequent communica¬ 
tions with home, was the most uninteresting one of the war; for at the 
above anchorage land is not in sight, except in ver^ clear weather, and the 
West Cappel steeple is almost the only terrestrial object visible in the 
horizon. So'large a fleet riding out heavy gales of wind in these circum¬ 
stances, present^ djiovelty in naval history, that probably had not occurred, 
unless in the Dutch wavs *pf the sixteenth century, if then: and it is even 
more probable, tliat no fbriher period can furnish an e:^mple of such a fleet 
remaining at anchor in the open'*sea, utterlv without shelter, until the com¬ 
mencement of the dutumnal equinox. Si]"£. Pellew is, reported to have 
attempted to maintain tho blockadcfnn the above position during the winter 
of 1810, but nature has certain iimits that are ift»t« to be passed with 


* Concluded from page 3G5. 
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impunhy, nnd*even the acknowledged seamanship of the gallant Admiral 
was obliged to succumb to the force of smith-^westers. 

In ong of tbo gales alluded te, which the Cumberland*’ rode out, the 
Impregnable ^ther parted or drove, and if the latter, slipped her cable and 
got under canvass; the lior^io frigate, riding near her, promptly followed, 
and attended the dag-ship until next day, when the gsue moderated, and 
they returned to the anchorage. Admitting that ships o£ the former class 
have been greatly Improved in their sailing and working ^ualitibs, still their 
comparative undtness for riding at anchor in exposed situations, or for beat¬ 
ing off a lee shore, is obvious; for, in both these cases, they offer greater 
resistance to the wind, and in the last, their counteracting power is less than 
that of other ships. Unless, therefore, in the ports of the North Sea, an 
enemy's fleet should include one or tnoi'6 three-deckers, which is rather im¬ 
probable, the policy of employing ships of tliat class in such blockades is 
very questionable. The accommodution of the attached to an admi¬ 

ral, is certainly not a sufficiently imperative consideration to be opposed- to 
the risk of wreck, in a sea where there is so little drift, and scarcely a port 
for refuge. 

The Cumberland, indier turn, formed one of the Texef squadron, and in 
the aufumn returned with the fleet to the Downs. In NoVember she was 
ordered to Portsmouth, and subsequently to Cork, from whence she s&iled in 
December with the Surprise frigate, Amaranthe and Cherub slooi)s, and the 
AVest India and Brazil convoys, consisting of abotit one hundred sail. At 
the j)roper poin\; the Cherub and Brazil trade parted company, and a few 
days afterwards the Cumberland recaptured an English galliot with a 
valuable cargo. In crossing the tropic o/ Cancer, the customary ceremonies 
were performed, during which the supremacy of the ocean deity seemed 
fully established, until the following novel incident occurred, which, 
although of rather a ludicrous character, proved nearly fatal to the seaman 
who personatetl Neptune. A Portuguese topman was summoned in his turn 
to the main-deck tribunal, but refused obedience, on the ground that haying* 
on a previous occasion submitted to tke operation that is performed with 
such rigid impartiality upon the chins of the unregenerate sons of OceAn, 
he ought to be «.xempted from its repetition. Failing however to verify tliis 
assertion, the excuse was not admitted, and his contumacy was Veported to 
the monarch, who promptly determined to vindicate his questioned pVe- 
science, and forthwith proceeded to the forecastle tt seize the rebel. Op his 
approach the Portuguese fled to the jib-boom end, pui*sued by Neptune, who 
wliether encumbered with the regatta, oi^ as the uncharitable surmised, loo 
strongly influenced by his morning potations,ye// overboard, and as the ship 


* The word staff, used in a sense obviously contrary‘to any of its naiftical sig- 
nhications, may appear to need explanation : inde^, it is introduced purposely to 
excite attention to the proprict^ot* its adoption, iu the hazarded sense, in the Naval 
vocabulary. Naval parlance does not afford a wotd that expresses tlu^ official 
reliniie en suite of an Admiral, unless it be the very indefinite one of folhtcers 
a term therefore is wanted, that will briefly .d^lgnate in the mass several persons, 
who, although they individually perform different duties, are attached to and move 
with a super.'or officer, and do not belong to a particular ship any longer his 
flag is borne by her. For this purpose, the word in question seems perfectly 
appropriate, and it has been long used in the army for a parallel one. Feeling 
aware, however, that it is a ticklish experinos^ut to propose'the introduction of a 
niifitary phrase ftmon^ seamen, to which no Visa penalty is attached than being * 
dubbed a horse^marine,tthe writerfegs to urge, in arrest of judgment, (although 
not without fear that the plea may aggravate the'offence,) that 6tat-major, is used 
similarly in the French p^arine. Finally, and perhaps conclusively on the point, 
he would remark’, thal^ retitiue, and suite, afe as applicable to persons attached to 
private individu^ of rank'ds to those attached to*public functionaries, which staff 
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was running five or six knots before the wind in a good deal of sea, it 
was for a brief, period doubtful whether he had descended to the caverns 
of the deep, or would deign to revisit th® mortals. However, whilst these 
]>robabiUties were being rapidly discussed, they were partTally solved by 
the reappearance of our hero astern, where fortunately he was enabled to 
lay hold of a rope that happened to be towing overboard. Now a scene 
commenced, wi v^ich it would be diiiicult to decide if feeling of alarm for 
his safetyj^'or of voluntary mirth excited by his extraordinary figure and, 
assumed character, in connexion with his actual situation, predominated: to 
palliate the indulgence of the latter, when the life of a fellow-creature was 
in jeopardy, it *ivoiild bo necessary to picture a man of unusually large, 
muscular, and symmetric form,—the upper part of hU body being naked, 
and together with the face grotesquely painted, his head surmounted with 
a fantastic crown of fenthei'j^, and the whole man thus towed through the 
water with a velocity that, combined with the heaving of the sea, occasion¬ 
ally exhibited full half his person above the surface ; for his transition from 
the bow to stern of the ship had been, too rapid to admit in the inter¬ 
val of any very ser^sible diminution of her way from the agency of the helm. 
In short, the irvJhginatlon needed but little Indulgenoe to yield to the illu¬ 
sion that the fabled sea-god was present to our view. "Phe ship was noAv 
hove t<5, and a valuable captain of the forecastle rescued from a fate that 
would have been followed by deeper feelings of regret than resulted fron\ 
the immediate cessation of the sports througii which the accident originated. 

IVhilo running down the the Surprize, with our recapture in tow, 

parted company, and subsequently these vessels also separated. In the 
night preceding, qur arrival at Ih^badoes, the former rejoined with the 
American privateer brig Decatur, which she hud captured in the interval; 
and about a fortnight afterwards our galliot was wrecked on that island, 
and four of the prize's crew drowned. 

InJanuary 1H13, the Cumberland and her convoy arrived in Carlisle Bay; 
and the former sailed a few days afterwards to protect some of the merchant¬ 
men to their respectiwe destinations iflnong the Leew^ard Islands. Kemaining 
for'a short time at St. Thomas, she beat to windward outside of that group, 
and was in sight of the Peruvian sloop-of-war when the lattAr captured the 
ship privatder John of fourteen guns, of Salem; having received the 
prisoner.^i, the Cumberland proceeded to Dominica for water, and then re¬ 
turned to Barbadoes, About this time a bronze statue of Nelson was 
erected at Bridgetown, and opened to public view. At the latter ceremony 
the* public authorities and the garfison of the colony assisted, and as it 
peculiarly interested the navy, part of the crews of the ships-of-war in the 
bay were present- Tlie festivities of the day were coiicluued by a ball, on 
leaving wlfich the Cumberland's lieutenants and midshipmen (between whom 
a happy concord subsisted, that with rare interruptions was characteristic of 
the ship) deemed it an appropriate termination of the celebration of the 
event to place a cocked hat upon the head of t4e hgure, whilst fhey poured 
a libation of wine at its feet, and quaffed some more to Nelson's memory. 

Widle lying here, and sharing the guard, our boat detained the brig Com¬ 
merce, under Swedish colours, aiuV laden with lumber, and both vessel and 
cargo were condemned as American property. Being ordered to St. Thomas 
to ctillsvct coTirvoy for Kngland, the Cumberland on her way thither visited 
Trinidad, La Guoyrii, and Santa Cruz. Jn May she sailed with the Tribune 
frigate, Scorjiion brig, Buffalo storeship, and two hundred and tw'enty-six 
West Indiamen: as it see/ned pfobabie the accustopjed track would be 
infested by privateers, the commodore evaded the risk of capture that might 
have befallen some of the stragglers of so Numerous & fleet, by shaping a 
course so unusually^ far to the oastwdVd as to cross the parallel of Bermuda 
about the meridian of 62°, Tbo winds favoured this .passage across the 
Atlantic, which at the time referred to was not so .common even with that 
option as it has subsequently become; hence* the propriety of its adoption 
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miMd BOtniilMimSm aMong th« old WmI ItidUbi Masters; but the molt 
emply juetMed the iMeA8tire> ee all the eonvoy anrlved eafely, and the mer¬ 
chants of Lloyd's signified theif sefiie of this successful escort by presenting 
the commodore with their tbanks and a serviee of plate* About mid passage 
the Cumberland chased a large American schooner^ with every prospect of 
capturing heri had not night intervened and rendered it inexpedient to chase 
farther from the convoy. 'Fhls vessel and a Oalacca ship fnat ijras lost sight 
ef during the night in light Winds off Sardinia, are the otily ones she ever 
chased and did not examine, nor do these exceptions militate against her 
constant reputation for superior sailing. Soon after our departure from St. 
Thomas nearly all hands were affected by a kind of dysenteiy, so debilitating 
in its effects as, upon a moderate estimate, to reduce the ag^egate strength 
ef the crew one hundred men, although it terminated fatally in but one case. 
It was attributed to some pi^ of the fresli water, our stock having k^en 
replenished at various places In tfic West Indies; for some of the grand 
tier (filled ^ Portsmouth) being fancied by a landsman passenger, who Was 
a principal sufferer. Its effects proved quite restorative.* From the pre- 
ralence of easterly winds the convoy put into Plymouth for a few days/ and 
after accompanying it to the Downs tne Cumberland went ti' Sheerness. 

In August, having refitted, she was again attached to the North Sea fieet, 
which now comprised several Russian two-deckers, under Vice-Admiral 
Crown. Early in the winter, she Joined the Texel squadron, and subse- 

* Last winter, a transport that filled water at Deptford, on arriving at Cork to 
embark troops, was obllg^ to start and retVl nearly all her casks, at the instance 
of the medif^ officer embarked; and there is ample reason to fear that Thames 
water, once so celebrated, has of late undergone a change baneful to the health of 
those who are confined to its use in the pre)»aration of their daily food, which is 
the case with all who sail from that river. This change may be imputed to two 
causes, whidt, although of artificial origin, may be regarded as of a permanent 
nature, via. gas works, and steam-vessels.* From the former,are daily poured Into 
the river large quantities of ammonia, ajid that this addition injuriously pffectsAhe 
water, may be uiferred from the fact, that since the establishment of that method 
of lighting the Metropolis, some kinds of fish have nearly disappeared/rom between 
London and Gravesend. With respect to steamers, the action of their paddles, not 
only hinders the su6sidence of many of the almost infinite minute particles of im¬ 
pure matter discharged from fhe sewers and other souAes, but the same disturbing 
influence when exercised in shoal water (or even In some places mid'channel 
between half-ebb and half-flood), raises a gwxit deal of ri//, increased again in quan¬ 
tity by the reactimi of the swell that Is often thrown on to both banks of the river, 
by the passage of a single steamer. These vessels have also contributed as much 
as the ^-works, to the ruin of the river fishery, partly from the alarn\ their noisy 
and ra^d transit creates among the finny tribe, and partly, which is moae germane 
to our subject, from rendering the water unfit foeidheir use: these ill effects on the 
purity of thi water, or on the habits of the fish, which is the minor evil, are not 
produced by the cenoparativ^ sznooth and quiet progress of sailing vei^sels. In 
time pa^ Thames water, when carried to sea. underwent a natural self.effected 
purificatioii, but the above causes, which to tJbeir present extent may be considered 
of reemit introduction, have added lo largely to the previously existing impurities, 
as to overcome this ^wer and prevent the process nrom being perfected ; for the 
ammonia being held in solution, becomes an inseparable part of the fluid,*and the 
deposit of other and more gross matter is ofte^ so cqnsiderable, as to render it Im- 
pOBsihle to remove a cask of water, or pum^eit off, wtUiout rendering the contents 
thoroughly turbid. l4s the influence of causes wit! extend, and that of the 
latter almost iadefln{tely, it is hoped the ;^od is not far distant, when some 
giganSle Scheme ef filtration will ne derisqd fn* supplying* more wholesmne water 
to die seamen who scdl IVotn ettr grand ecftnmertia] emperlunv, and who it must be 
aseuased are at preiont undstgolag a emttse of ,^w poisoning, unless it can Is 
deaumsumted, that an aiftkde ef m first neesMity whkh poisons fish is hamlecs 
flo I 
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left HoUeeley Bay, with tbe Prinoese Caroline, 74> under her 
ordere, the former having on board a deputy from the Provisional Govern- 
tnmit of Holland, whom Capt. Baker aoeompanied to the Hagucs and was 
the hrst English officer who personally coimnunioated witiTf and rendered 
assistance to^ the Government after the counter-revolution ; the marines of 
the two ships being sent thither to assist in preserving order. At a later 
period, and 6oon*after the arrival of the Admiral, Ferrier, who was followed 
by English and by his l^rene Highness the Prince of Orange, the 

marines were re-embarked, and the squadron, after looking into the Texel, 
(where the ships-of-war still showed French colours,) finally departed from 
the Dutch coast, for its usual rendezvous. 

In winter, the chief dependence of the North Sea navigator must be 
placed on the dead reckoning and on soundings; and of the fallibility of these 
guides, maritime records afford melancholy proofs. The weather had been 
hazy for several days preceding the 18th of December, and was the same on 
that day, with a moderate breeze, against which the squadron was working 
to the southWrd: the pilots of the Cumberland scarcely dreafnt of danger, 
and felt as confident of the ship's place, as is possible in a sea where the 
most experienjea men of their profession are so f^raquently deceived: in¬ 
deed, one of them was expressing this feeling to the writer about two p.m., 
when,*rather to his dismay, the ship struck on the Cross-sand off Yarmouth. 
Fortunately, the tide was flowing, and by removing guns, Stirling water, 
and carrying out an anchor, the ship, after remaining on shpre an hour and 
a half, and striking several times with considerable violence, floated off, 
without sustaining any apparent injury, and two days afterwards, arrived in 
Hellesley Bay.^ While laying heye, the Erebus passed through, having on 
board Lord Castlereagh, who was proceeding to the continent, to negotiate 
with Napoleon. The squadron saluted his Lordship, in the course of which 
duty, a shot was fired from the Cumberland, and fell close to tbe Erebus. 
A very trifling deviation in the flight of this overlooked shot, might mnte- 
' rially have effected the political arrangements of that important historical 
period. As the gunner was one of the best officers in the service, and had 
sAperintended the precautionary measure of drawing the guns, it was found 
impossible to fix the blame of the accident: the most probable solution of 
the difficulty being, that although a shot might haA'e been drawn from each 
gun, one of the latter had been inadvertently double shotted. In connexion 
with this incident, and as a pledge that partiality for his ship will not deter 
the writer from the relation of matter that may supply a joke at her ex¬ 
pense, he will not omit to state, that a marine in firing a musket to bring to 
a Vessel, shot away the jib-sheet of his own ship: and that upon a similar 
occasion, the sprit-sail-yard was shot away by her own chace gun. 

The cpntinental war having nearly drawn to a close, we were anxiously 
expecting orders to proceed on some other service, or be put out of com¬ 
mission, when an accident bcfel us, which, although at first view it seemed 
■calculated to hasten the latter event, actually, and rather uifaccoiintably, 
terminated in the other. 


On the 90th of January, 18H, at about ei^^ht a.m., the wind E.N.E., 
blowing very hard, with a hcav 3 rsea and occasional sleet, the Bedford, 7i, 
then riding a-head of the Cumberland, was observed to part; the cable of the 
latter, was instantly veered, and when it was observed that this expedient 
would not avert the impending concussion, an endeavour was made to cut, 
but the Bedford having now dnven on board of her athwart hawse, gave her 
such an increased impulse astern* as to render this ;|ttempt fruitless, and 
the cable ran out with uncontrollable rapidity to the clinch; the check, 
however, enabled the Bedford’s jib to cast^and shootf her clear, and almost 
simultaneously the work of destrbetion commenced in our devoted ship. 
The Bedford's larboard inizen rigging had come iir ^ntact with our bow¬ 
sprit, which the shock broke short off at the gammering, and threw on the 
forecastle with the cap end ah, and nearly aemolisbed the cutwater: the 
, 2 l2 
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masts followed in quick succession, the fore and main-masts falling in board 
nearly fore and aft, and the mizen-mast over the stern, none of the stumps 
being more than six feet above the deck.* The fore-mast crushed all the 
boats upon th^4>oom3 except one, the main-top; the main-top found its way 
through the poop-deck into the captain's cabin, and the mizen-mast carried 
tiwny the boats that were suspended from it in tlie quarters, and thus the 
damage sustained in an incredibly short time, rendered thee p^oud ship, for 
any active purposes, the most impotent machine upon the waters.^ At the 
time of this tremendous crash, the captain, some of the olticers, and a con¬ 
siderable number of men were on deck, of whom, singular as it may a|>pear, 
only five of the latter were hurt, and but one seriously. writer having 
had the middle watch, anif, moreover, being blessed with a sound exercise 
of the sleeping faculty, at the commencement of the uproar was in his ham¬ 
mock over the veering cable, tlie fakes of which were dying aliout the tier 
in such a fashion, as to render his continuance there a positive danger, a'nd 
escape an affair of some difficulty: this, however, hf) accomplished, and has¬ 
tily throwing on some clothes, was ascending the quarter-declvladder, when 
an instantaneous glance disclosed the loss of the fore-mast, and exhibited 
the mighty main-mast#*^ nodding to its fall," which the fle^t send forward 
decided. Soon after the ships separated our riding cable parted, and the 
best bower failing to bring her up, the sheet anchor was let go, and after a 
lapse of time, so valuable that every moment seemed pregnant with the ulti¬ 
mate fate of the ship, accomplished that end; the delay, however, was una¬ 
voidable, the anchor being so encumbered with the wreck of spars and 
rigging. Meanwhile the ship had driven very near to the cutter sand, 
upon which a tremendous sui-f was breaking ; and the loss of the masts Ijad 
60 materially decreased her stability, that she rolled the 'muzzles of the 
main-deck guns under water; this inconvenience however was fully com¬ 
pensated for by the consideration, that she* now presented less surface to the 
action of the wind than before, but the united influence of that element and 
of the tide, until high water, rendered her situation one of no ordinary peril,« 
In the night the gale abated, and next morning, the weather being ipiite 
moderate, the ship was removed to a safer birth near her consort?, in?*a 
few days she ^sas rigged with top-masts for lower-masts, and top-gallant 
masts for top-masts, and proceeded to Chatham. It is often remarked, that 
ships of war acquit themselves well under Jury masis, and it is partly from 
this fact, that some highly cv^mpetent judges have ^concluded that they are 
generally overmasted. In the present instance, a comparison of the sailing 
of the Cumberland, with that of the Clio, a fine eightecn-gun brig tiiat was 
ordered to accompany her, certainly srf'engthened this opinion. Persons 
who are conversant with the subject, will hardly need to be informed, tliat 
the ship did not outsail the brig; but it is equally true, that the latter had 
to carry such a large comparative proportion of canvass, as to e\citc the 
surprise of the beholders, Uj)on the day of ou^ disaster, the Bedford having 
only sprang iier mizen-mast, besides losing three anchors, bore up tlirougti. 
the Swin, and clearing its infi-icacies and dangers, brought up safely in the 
evening, at the Lower Hope in the Thames. On the i25th, both ships 
arrived at the Nore together, and their crqws cheered each other; they met 
once more during the war, and again cheered, and they would most pro¬ 
bably have rrepeated this manifestation of regard (nearly obsolete in the 
navy, although truly national), called forth in their instance by a mutual 
participation in an imminent danger, as often as the chance of service might 

• As a proof of the, utility of semaphores, *it is worthy of notice, that befoi'e 
noon, oiders were received at Sheerness frojn the Admiralty, to “ prepare a set of 
spars for a seventy-four:*^ the line of postrf' is not more than t20 miles in length, 
but the weather, except* at intervals, was Hecidedjy unfavourable for such com¬ 
munications. 
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have led them into company. The Cumberland havinf^ received it thorough 
repair and been refitted, was ordered to Portsmouth, and in June saiied from 
thence with an East India convoy, one of the ships having on board the first 
Bishop of Caicutta. Calling at Madeira^ the Commodore prolonged his stay 
nearly three weeks, in consequence of the death of the governor (which 
occurred soon after our arrival) bringing to Ij^ht some intngues of a hostile 
character to British interests. In the interview which took place between 
the Bishops oft Funchal and Calcutta, it was reported that they endea¬ 
voured to fionvejse in Latin, a language in which both were ripe scholars," 
but from having’been taught a widely different pronunciation, their attempts 
to make each other understood wore nearly fruitless. 

As this digression from the proper subject of the narrative may incur the 
charge of being out of soundings, the writer resiimes his province to relate, 
that, during the stay of the Cumberland, the marriage rites of the English 
Church were performed in her cabin, the parties being a Protestant of the 
Lhited States, and a natiVe Roman Catholic lady, whose reputed dower 
was a vineyard, producing three pipes of wine yearly. The above novel, 
but legal pSice of union was resorted to, in order to avoid certain obstacles 
which the local ecclesiastical authorities offered to its solemnization on 
shore. Noth worthy of recital occurred on thq passage to the Cape of 
Good Hope, off which place, in September, the convoy parted company for 
its ufterior destination, and the Cumberland ]jut into Simon’s Bay. In 
February 1815, she was sent to cruise off Cape Ljigullas, where she detained 
the Portuguese brig San Joaquim, with about 300 slaves on board, from 
Mozambique bound to Brazil. These poor creatures weri suffering every 
misery, and some of them dying daily, and as the hrig was not sufficiently 
seaworthy to have reached Brazil, her detention proved an eventual lienefit 
both to the slaves and to her ovvners, as the former were dispersed at the 
Cape for limited terms of bondage, and the latter received the full value of 
their vessel and cargo, in virtue‘of a decree of the High Court of Admiralty, 
reversing her condemnation, which had been awarded by the (Colonial 
Court. Soon after tlie Cumberland’s return to the Cape, site hoisted con¬ 
voy* signal for England, and among the vessels that assembled under her 
protection, was the Eagle, Southseaman, of London. This ship had headed 
with skins and oil, at the Island of Desolation, in i9° where her visit 
had been •signalised by the master’s wife giving birth to an infant. This 
nativity is probably unique in kind upon that island, which, as the name 
imj)orts, is one of the ijiost miserable on the globe, being generally covered 
with snow, and “ lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms:” and its 
presumed only native is an interesting girl residing in London. 

* In April the Cumberland, havifig received on board the ofiicers and crew 
of the late United States brig Syren, captured by the Medway, 74, s.'iiled 
from Table Bay, with about forty sail of East Indiamcn. At St. Helena 
she was'joined by the Grampus, 50, and some China ships, and arrived in the 
Downs in June. In a few days she received 600 IFaterloo prisoners, and 
conveyed them to Plymouth; thence proceeding to Chatham,^he was finally 
paid .off on the 2nd of August 1815, havinpj been uninterruptedly in com¬ 
mission seven years and eight months; and as she has recently been con¬ 
signed to tJie pacific but less interesting employment of a convict hulk at 
that port, the history of her active services piay be considered as having 
for ^ver terminated* , 

PaoTt us, 
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It will recollected by our readers, that amongst the YaiioGs **Yictims** 
selected for sacjiifice upon the altar of popular delusion by the member for 
Middlesex, not one was morp wantpnly worried than Lieutenant-General 
Darling, late Governor of New South Wales, during the absence of that 
officer at his post in the other hemisphere. The General retams to England 
—and mark, with how plain a talc he puts the patriot down J Wfe quo»e the 
foUowinei passages from a “ Letter, addressed by Lieutenant-General Dar*» 
ling, &c. to Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P." 

It would be superfluous t^ comment on the simple, yet complete, refuta¬ 
tion here adduced of the accusations so ignorantly and insidiously preferred 
against the absent Governor by the “ honourable gentleman to whom the 
Letter is addressed. The charges of Mr. Hun{}e usually carry their OWn 
antidote—but the force and frequenc;^ of moral correction have only rendered 
him morally incorrigible. Mr. Hume advocates the doctrine of " physical 
force/* Has he ever reflected that his argumentum ad hominem is suscep¬ 
tible of particular application ? , 

« “ London, 25tl' June, 1832. 

“ Sir, —As it appears by the extract of a letter in the * Sydney Monitor * of the 
Ist October last, which you are stated to have written to the Editor of that paper, 
under date of the I7th June, 1831, that, not latistied with the calumnious 
manner in which, according to the reiwrts in the ‘ Mirror of Parliament* fur the 
month of June, 1930, and the newspapers of that period, you had spoken of my 
proceedings as Governor of New South Wales, you had thought {iruper 
to represent to Lord Viscount Goderich, on bis m-appointment to the Colonial De¬ 
partment, the necessity of a change in the Government of that Colony, i shall, on 
the present occasion, confine mpself to such oliservations, as appear necessary on your 
letter to Mr. Hall; my brother, Major-General Darling, having shown in a state¬ 
ment, which he published some time previously to my arrival, that your assertions 
respecting my proceedings in numerous instances, are unfounded aspersions of my 
public character. Extensive as the privileges of Parliament may be, and no one^coii. 
respect them mure sincerely than 1 do, 1 may be permitted to doubt, whether they 
warrant such proceedings as yours. Of this, at least, 1 feel assured, that no one, 
actuated by feelings of justice alone, would have availed himself of them in the same 
manner to the prejudice of an absent officer, filUng an arduous and highly respon¬ 
sible situation. 


** It is proper to explain, before#! quote the extract from four letter to the Editor 
as given in the Sydney Monitor, that laird Goderich has assui'ed me, that your 
statement respecting iny recall was totally unwarranted-^and that he had, ia 
consequence, when first apprized of your conflnunication to Mr. Hall, written to 
Majoi-Geiieral Bourke, desiring he would give the utmost publicity in the Colony to 
the above fact. Your letter will, however, afibrd the public au opportunity of judging 
of the grounds, on which you appear, according to your statement, to have 'thought 
U necessary to urge my removal—and of the manner in which you have spoken of 
my conduct and^}roceeding8. It is as follows, vU.^ * 

** * The attempt, after your liberation from prison under the general amnesty, to 
destroy you, by levying the penalties, appeara to me to mark a degree of vindictive' 
revenge that can scarcely be emialted in the annals of oppression of the most profli¬ 
gate Colonial Governments. On the accession the present Ministry, 1 lost nut a 
week privately to represent the necessity of a change in the Government of New 
South Wales; and 1 restrained myself from bringing the conduct of General Dailing 
before the House of Commons, only on the conviction in my mind, that Lord 
Goderich was desirous to act fairly to the Governor and the Colony. With such 
assurance, I did not entertain a doubt what thd result lyould be, and 1 waited with 
patience the determinatioif of his lordship. The rticall of General Darling, and the 
appointment of General Bvurke, will 1 hope, hailed in the Colony, as it is con¬ 
sidered by me, a relief from a destroying and m^Uievoiis plague, that was |[iervading 
the whole society of the Colpny, embittering their very existence, ahd driving some 
to the very verge of self-destruction, when they ^d lo^tthe courage of waiting for a 
change. You have done your-duty to- yourself and to your rights as an Englishman, 
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ia Rtvinf^ the most pmerering, and I will add, effectual opposiiioj} to lawlfsa jpower^ 
under reiy dubearteniog clrpur^taiMea^ fa? an many ]^eara; and f trust yatir &Uow« 
settlers will now appreciate the value of your exertions^ and wiU repay you for all 
you have autfered, when 1 assure them, tl^ ) belisv# it ia solely to your public- 
spirited conduct and learlf le intrepidity, in eaposiog the tniarule Oenetal Darling^ 
that he has beau recalled. I know not General Palling, and I an/ equally igoorant 
of you or of any one of the victims of powe/, except so far as the perusal of the public 
and private doct^mcids submitted to ipe, hays made their imprsssioo on my mind. 
}t is on pu^lc grounds, theiefore, that 1 have interfered/ &c, 

“ in reply to the first passajra, it will be lUilficient simply to state, that ih^re ufa$ hq 
* umneftnC as Mr. Hall has led vou to believe; but that 2, of my own accord, 

without any order, or tlie smig^vtion of any one, availed myself of the occasion of 
His Majesty's Ac^ttsion to the throne, iQ liberate Hall from gaol, being infiu* 
enced solely by a feeling of compassion fm bis &mily. It was an act of grace fi)r 
which he is indebted to me alone. The numbers of the * Sydney Monitor,' published 
subsequent to that event, will show the manner in which he has acquitted himself of 
Vhe obiigation. The petuUM he had iiMurred in consfi^uenco of hts persevering re? 
sistanctt of the law, in reusing fo enter into the recognizance required A9 Editor of a 
newfct>aper, %which, to prevent misconception, it may be necessary to obwerre, is the 
same in New South Wales as la England,) hod accumulated to a considerahle 
amount. That hie pardon might be complete, 1 gave directions that these penalties 
should be remilted, as well as the unexpired term of hij^ imprisonment, aniountiag, 
froiT^his several sentences, to a period of about eighteen months. Now, Sir. let mo 
ask, if there is anything in this proceeding, which, as you afKrm, * marks a degree 
of vindictive revenge that can scarcely be equalled in the annals of oppression of the 
most profligate Colonial Governments ;* or, if it is this part of my conduct, which, 
according to your letter, you appear to have had so much difficulty in restraining 
ycMirself from bringing under the consideration of the House of Commons P To pro- 
cet'd—As Mr. Hall continued, after his liberation, to publish his paper as hereti»fore, 
he was again called on to enter into the nece&sary recognizance, and again refused to 
do BO. it was for i/iia breach of the law—for the redlvcry of the penalties incurred 
auhaequemty to his pardon and release from gaol, that orders were given to proceed 
against him ! Will any unprejudiced person say, that, consistently with my public 
duty, I could have acted otherwise ? It will be seen, that Hall’s case corresponds 
exactly with Carpenter^Sj which was brought before the House of Commons in the 
<4nuutli^of September last. Carpenter appears to have expressed his determination 
not to enter into the recognizance required by law, in consequence of which he was 
proceeded against and im])nsoned. Hal), in like manner, refuseif to enter into recog¬ 
nizance, ana orders were given to proceed against him ; but owing to some irregularity 
in the proceeding's, the trial fell to the ground, and Hall was not imprisoaed. The 
proceedings against Con^n/rr, which were in9tkut94 by His JHajciiu'a Mormey 
GVacro/, afford the best means of judging whether those in the case of Hall, (which 
Was of a much more aggravated native than Carj)enter’s,) were such as to justify tho 
observations in your letter, or your representation to the Secretary of State, of the 
necessity of my removal from the government of New South Wales. 

*■* Mr. Hall has induced you to believe, who so readily became tho dupe of the artifice 
he proctised, in affixing the figure of a coffin to his paperi and decking it out with 
the symbols of mourning as a mean of proviny that the preiis was * strangled/ when, 
at the very moment, he was publishing the most disgusting libels, tjiat 1 was under 
the necessity of panting him a pardon on His Majesty's accession; and that 1, at 
the same time, directed his being proceeded against for the penalties formeriy in¬ 
curred, in the hope that I might have an opportunity of again committing l^n to 
gaol. The insinuation is worthy df Mr- HaU and his coadjutors; but would not be 
credited for a moment by any one acquainted with my character* But you, Sir, 
woukl seerfl, act pn enlarged and' liberal principles, and in your ignorance of the 
accuser and the accused, for which, with so much propriety, you appear not unwilling 
to take credit, ve^ nahiral^ and eonsiotentty come to the conclusion, on the faith m 
a Botany Bay Ednor, who pftd boeif legally nonvicied of a Mries of libels, (several of 
which were wriUeq wlule he was inUergoing the sentence of me law,) that the Ooyomor 
of the Colony had beev guilty of every spedeajof crime that cpuld be conceived—of a 
series of outrages, which * can scarcity be equalled in the annals of oppression of tfa» 
most profligate Cblonial Govemmeaiy.' Now, Sir, ignogant as you profess to be of 
the respective individuals in this case, it would have Wd no move than common 
justice to have supposed, that the Govomov was m pute M the Editor, Aid to Iwve 
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suspended the declaration of your sentiments until yon had ascertained whether the 
fonner w&s really the fla^j^itious character the latter had represented him to he. This 
perhaps, in your estimation, would have been a waste of time, and you therefore con¬ 
sidered it better (more just and equitabbr) to make your statements,'and leave the 
Governor to disprf^je them if he could. You, Sir, may not find much difhculty in re¬ 
conciling such a course to your ideas of justice, but the public will perhaps take a 
different view of the matter. * 

The observations which immediately follow in the extract of your letter are so 
atrocious, that it appears impossible to conceive how a man' in possession of his 
reason, could be so lost to all sense of mstice, as, on the mere report of a newspaper, 
to have expressed himself to such an effect. 1 shall not suffer the contagion of your 
example to infect me, nor pollute my pen by commenting on such a scandalous effu¬ 
sion. It can excite but one general feeling of abhorrence and disgjst, and will de¬ 
servedly meet with the reprobation of every honest man. 

You are. Sir, so much in the habU of making assertions without any knowledge 
of the subject, or attention to facts, that the task of refuting them in detail would be 
3 waste of time. But os the manner in which you have spoken of my condtict, leaves 
no doubt that you are equally ignorant of the state of the Colony, 1 shall insert here 
an extract from a letter which I have lately addressed to Lord Viscouut^4oderich, in 
order to prevent the pxjblic being any longer deceived by your assertions, and from 
which a judgment may be at once formed, whether your stricturtis^n my conduct 
have been merited, or 1 have discharged my duty in a manner becoming the situa¬ 
tion 1 held as Governor of New South Wales.'* • 

The Letter to Lord Goderich is too long for our limits, but afrord.s the 
most satisfactory explaniition of General Darling's administration in the 
cases referred Xo*) and is fmther corroborated by farewell “Addresses" 
from the public bodies and principal inhabitants of the colony he is accused 
of having misgoverned. 


TR.\ITS AND INCIDENTS, NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

* 

MITCHKLL, THE PIRATE. 

« 

“ Well !" I said ; “ he is certainly a noble-looking fellovVi if that 
be tbe famous JVIitcliell. I have read the Lives of the Buccaneers and 
most of the modern novels, ^vhere pirates are cofnmended into gene¬ 
rous cut-throats; but remember no hero of them all to compare to the, 
picture of this fine fellow. Bnhvert lnni.self could scarcely have 
imagined a more magnificent villain.'' 

This was about eighteen months since, when I was standing upon 
the wharf, observing the vessels that arrived with a fine breeze, and 
anchored in succession abreast of the city of Charleston, in South 
Carolina. A tall and most Remarkable person approached the spot 
where I was standing, and where a single sailor within a few yurds 
was similarly engaged in watching the vessels that were moving about 
the harbour. The stranger appeared to b£ in the prime of life, though 
somewhat weather-beaten, and liis tall, erect, and singularly command¬ 
ing person, with an inquiring eye, and an easy, sauntering manner, 
rendered him an object of instant attention. He was in the dress of a 
seafaring person, with^a round jacket, thb buttons of which displayed 
an anchor, and his flowing white trowsers imd large Havannah hat in¬ 
duced me to suppose that he a naval officer. Hd approached the 
sailor, and I overheard the following dialogue. • 

" J)o you want a ship\,my friend ,« 

‘ “ 1 don’t know ; where ip she bound ?” 
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' Oh ! never mind where she*s bound. I want six goad men ; and 
1*11 give an advance of fifty dollars^ and fifty dollars a month.'* 

8he carries guns^ I suppose ?" 

“ Why, the guns are amongst the ballast, till she gets^outside—-you 
understand ? ” * 

“ Yes; but I think I've seen you*before. What’s your name, if 
it's a fair question?” 

** Mitchdfi is ipy name." 

Did you ever sail out of Baltimore ?” 

Yes, I commanded a Columbian privateer out of Baltimore.'* 

So I thought. I know you very well, Mr. Mitchell:—you are a 
pirate. I got a ball through this left arm out of your schooner when 
we drove you off the James Taylor Indiaman. You stood off and on 
at the mouth of the Chesapeake for above a week waiting for her, and 
I was one of forty men* that the owners sent down in a pilot-boat, to 
see her out soundings. You had to up stick and run you know." 

‘^•Oh! I see you are a fool." 

"Ah! you ^vant six good men do you? Clfear out you b- y 

villain^' 

Tliercupon the tall stranger did sidle olf, and disappeared round the 
bow of a vessel close by. 

I then advanced to the sailor, and learned from him’that this was 
the renowned Mitchell, who for years had carried terror to the re¬ 
motest corncrs.of the Gulph of Jl^^*co. “ lie is in low water now,” 
said the tar; “ lie has nothing left but a littl^ne toggery; and I ex¬ 
pect he's trying to knock up another gang. He came over passenger 
in that slooj) yonder from Nassau, New Providence, and I'll bet my 
loul he Avaiits to run away with her; but I '11 go and give them a 
hint/- * 

'1 afterwards ascertained that Mitchell was a native of Belfast, of 
most respectable parentage ; but of the intervening periods of his life, 
until his cafeer of piracy commenced, I could learn nothing. He 
appears to have carried on his piratical operations upon the Gulph of 
AJeX'ico, and passed tlliVough a variety of strange adventures, through 
ali^of which he is said to have preserved high notions of honour, and a 
genilemanly manner of committifig the most atrocious robberies. Ho 
u as, indeed, the Robin Hood of the Gulph of Alexico. For a long pe¬ 
riod, he \yas encamped upon a rocky point of land, at the north-western 
extremity of the Island of Cuba, commanding a gang of eighteen men, 
amongst whom, though assisted only by a single lieutenant of a charac¬ 
ter for determination similar to his own, he»is said to have maintained 
the mofit slavish submission to his will. He usually sallied out of his 
rocky hiding-place in a sixteen-oared boat, by the superior manage¬ 
ment of which, in calm weather, lie could approach under the quar¬ 
ter of ji vessel without danger from a single gun. Upon one occasion, 
Alitchcll had received information that a certain vessel was loading in 
the*harbour of Kingston;^ in Jamaica, for an English port: a seaman, 
.who had pome over to Cuba, delaring that he had aeen the sum of ten 
thousand dollars in boxes stou^ed away in the bre^d-room. Kno^ving 
the time at which’the brig would sail* from Kingjton, and, conse¬ 
quently, when sire would round the north-westerp extremity of Cuba, 
a strict watch was kept fbi: her appearance, and Accordingly upon a 
calm evening, a little after sunset, a vessTel with her marks was seen 
gliding dong her course, about five miles from land. The sixteen- 
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otred boat wna somi cutting through the seaj filled ^th twenty well-* 
armed men, and a small swivel in the bow. The brig WM rapidly 
neared^ and Mitchell hailed her as follows :-«i- , 

Holloa 1 brig-, ahoy; Tiow do you do, Gapt. . . . ?” 

Very ^v^l. Sir; I am obliged; but I have not the pleasure of 
knowing you, though you hre quite correct in my name/' 

I am Mr. Mitchell. Lower your boat. Captain, and,1*11 come on 
boards and take a glass of wine with you.” ^ • 

The boat was accordingly lowered, for the Captain of the brig now 
perceived that to fall in with the humour of his visitor, was the only 
chance of escape from a^band of twenty well-armed pi/ates. Mitchell 
was accordingly conv<^ed above to the brig, and entered into easy 
conversation with the Captain. * 

Well, Captaiu; wliat sort of a passage*have you had from King.* 
ston ?'' 

Oh! a tolerable passage. How have you been latdiy, Mr. Mit<* 
chell?” 

Very well, indeed; but we are rather short of mf ney now about 
Cuba.” 

** Ah I every body is short of that; times never were so bad really/* 

** Well, 1 must just borrow those ten thousand dollars you have on 
board, Captaih.” 

My dear Sir, I have not ten thousand farthings in the whole brig/' 

Oh, yes ! now you have: they are^in live boxes mark.ed J, J,, stowed 
away in the bread-roon^ Bear a hand, and let us heave it up, because 
it is growing dark, and my men will be, up the brig's side to look for it, 
if you don't save them the trouble.” 

Upon this the boxes were speedily produced and lowered into ,tht 
boat; Mitchell saying that he would walk into the cabin, and give the 
Captain a receipt for the money which he was so very kind ah to lend 
him. He declared that he had a great respect for the Captain, and 
would be sorry that any inconvenience should befall hifn with his 
owners for lending the money to a friend, and, therefi>i*e, to clear him 
from blame, he wrote the following receipt. • 

Off Cuba,-, l8— 1 . 

Received of Capt. of the bri^f ——, the sum of ten thousand doU 

lars, in five boxes, marked J. J., which I have not time to count, but do not 
doubt that it will prove correct.” 

J, Mitcwell." 

He then^ as if really concerned for the 6aptain, drew out a purse of 
one hundred guineas, which he offered to him, saying tiiat it would 
be some recompense if he should lose his berth by this adventure; 
this the Captain refused as a favour ,to himself, but would be glad 
to reserve the money for his owners. Mitchell, however, would not 
consent, saying that he had no respect for owners, who *were fid ways 
insured above the mark ; ** but this watch/* producing a most splendid 
one, will, perhaps, suit you,better than the*maney. Captain ?*' The 
Captain, however, ivould accept neither money nor watch, unless to be 
given up to his ow]\er8. Mitchell then shook hands with him, wishing 
the brig a pleasapt passage, mnd stepping into the boat with the ten 
thousand dollars, war conveyed to fair own party, whA were waiting at 
a little distance; imd after a gentlemanly 'fatuity to the sailors of the 
brig who rowed him, the sikucn-oared boat disappeared towards the 
shorc^ and the brig proceeded on ber way, * 
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Mitchell remained at his encampment upon the Island pf Cuba till 
he had obtained, in adventures similar to the preceding, money sufficient 
to load the sixtec^n-oared boat to the water's edge, and then determined 
to leave off his piratical career^ and pdto into the United States; he 
now thought, however^ that a boat-load of money, thoug&a good for<» 
tune for himself, or even for himself *and his lieutenant, would make 
a small figure, when divided amongst the entire gang of twenty men. 
The Lieuter^nt was of the same opinion, and thought that on a calm 
day, Oapk Mitchtdl and himself might easily carry the sixteen-oared 
boat ai:a the boxes of money to the Florida shore, without any assist* 
ance from the ^ang; and moreover it would quite as well to cut 
off pursuit, lest these fellows, when disappointed of their share of 
the booty, should revenge themselves by turning evidence against 
theih; “ but on the other band, dead men/' said the Lieutenant, tell 

no tales/' The two officers then determined upon destroying the 
whole gang, Tind by ordering them in various detached parties for pre* 
tended purposes jof bringing wood, water, and other supplies to the 
camp, JVlitche]} and the Lieutenant actually murdered them alL 
They tjien set off with the boat, and reached the coast of Florida, 
whence they coasted along to the Mississippi river, for the purpose of 
ascending to the city of New Orleans. Ilere, however, their golden 
dreams were suddenly dashed to pieces; for the strange appearance of 
a sixteen-oared boat, loaded with boxes, and navigated by only two 
hands, attracted observation from the banks of the river, and when 
Mitciiell and the Lieutenant landed for supplies at a village a few 
miles below New Orleans, the boat was suddenly filled with a body 
of police, and the two worthies were glad to leave their ill-gotten 
treasure, and escape into the neighbouring woods. Mitchell was 
now pennyless again, and lurked,for some time in the city of New 
Orleans,, narrowly watched l)y the police, for his remarkable person 
rendered it difficult to conceal himself; but being secreted by women 
with whom* he was connected, the exertions of the police to discover 
him were long unavailing. Upon one occasion, information was re¬ 
ceived that Mitchell Wife in the hut of a brown woman in the environs 
of. .the city, to which the police forthwith repaired, but not being 
covetous of an encounter with annan of his prowess, they determined 
upon discharging a volley of musketry into the house. Mitchell re¬ 
ceived a ball through his arm from this discharge, but before another 
volley could be sent in, he sprang out of the window, and escaped into 
the bush. ^ 

■ He next made his appearance at the towr\ of Mobile, at yvhich place 
ho supported himself for some time by working in a sail-loft, a busi¬ 
ness at which, though probably not bred to it, he was said to be very 
expert, and soon opened as a sailniaker on his own account, marrying a 
young, woman with money; and for two years he carried on,u flourish¬ 
ing business in this line at Mobile, After that time, however, it 
became pretty generally "known who the sailmaker was, and the mer- 
.chants of. Mobile, not knowing bow secure theii; vessels might be 
against the machinations of &uch a man, or what associates might 
secretly be around* him, determined up8» withdrawing their support 
from him os a sailmaker, and in^various other waysfeo induce him to 
depart from >he place. was accordingly baoiohed in this manner 
from Mobile, and passed over to the Bahama Islands^ whence he had 
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come to Charleston in the sloop which the sailor pointed out* What 
his in\ention3 there were appeared very plainly from his conversation 
on the wharf; but having occasion to leave Charleston <n\ the following 
day, I •never heard farther ofliis adventures- Expressing afterwards 
much surprfee at the public appearance of this well-known piratical 
adventurer, I was infornJed that the extreme difficulty of procuring 
satisfactory evidence rendered prosecutions for piracy almost always 
unavailing, and that the passing of the Island of Cu^ba into the power 
of a great maritime nation, is the only effectual method of suppressing 
the desperadoes of the Gulph of Mexico. 

II. F. 


AN OCCURRENCE AT SKA. 

In June, 1824, I embarked at Liverpool on board the Vibelia trans¬ 
port with the head-quarters of my regiment, which was j^roceeding to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Our passage across the Atlantic was smooth, 
though long and ted^us. After passing over the grfeat bank of New¬ 
foundland, catching large quantities of codfish and halibut, and en¬ 
countering the usual fogs, we were one morning about the end bf July 
completely becalmed. All who have performed a voyage, know the 
feeling of listjessiiess to which a landsman abandons himself during a 
calm. The morning was slowly passed in looking around for a[)pear- 
ances of a breeze—whistling for a wind, and the other idle pursuits 
usual oil such occasions. Towards boon, a sailor from' aloft pointed 
out to our observation a vessel at a distance, also of course becalmed. 
All eyes and glasses were immediatel'y directed towards her, but she 
was too far off for the most experienced to determine whether she was 
English or foreign, man-of-war or merchantman. After a timfc ii 
occurred to me, that it was a favoifrable opportunity for breaking' in 
upon the monotony of the day. I\Iy influence with our Cap*tain ob¬ 
tained permission for the small cutter to be lowered, b,u/ lie would 
not allow a single seaman to leave the ship. I therefore became cox¬ 
swain of the boat, and, a<;companied by four qf my brother oflicers as 
rowers, we pushed off, determined to pay a visit to the strange sail. 
To our landsmen’s eyes and judgmept, she had appeared to he about 
four miles from us, but we found ourselves very much out in our calcu¬ 
lation—it was more than double that distance. The rowers, however, 

f mlled on bravely—we neared the stranger, making her oiit^to be a 
arge American merchantman, and as we approached, we observed a 
number of qiersons on deck reconnedtring us through glasses. At 
length we were alongside,‘and I passed on board, followed by three of 
my. companions, one remaining in charge of the boat. On reaching 
the deck, we found it crowded with men, who seemed to regard us 
with wondering looks. I stepped forward and was received by the 
Captain, A^ho acquainted me that his vessel was the America^ ship 
Cadmus, on her passage from Havre-de-grace^to New York, with 
General the Marquis de Lafayette and suite as passengers. A noble, 
vehemble looking ^feteran advanced from the poop towards us, and of¬ 
fered his greetings v/ith the courtesy of the old French school. He was 
Lafayette. My Iwplanation of who iVe were, and of the motive of our 
visit, appeared to bis surprise? That five officers of the land 
service, unaccompanied by single sailor,’should leave tkeir vessel on 
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the Open ocean, and from mere curiosity, visitr a strangd sail at> suck 
a distance, was, he declared, most extraordinary. He said they had 
observed our sllip early in the niorning-*-had been occupied (Hlce our¬ 
selves) in vain endeavours to make us out—had remarked,an object, a 
mere speck upon the sea, leave the vessel and move towards them, and 
when ftt length was made out to be a boat, the probable cause of 
such a circuyistanco, bad given rise to many surmises, I told him, in 
mitigation of whal he deemed our rashness, that we were as a nation, 
so essentially maritime, that every man in England was more or less a 
sailor. At all events, I ventured to add, that if we had encountered 
some little risk, we had been amply repaid ih seeing a man so cele¬ 
brated, and of whom >ve had all heard and read. Our comrade being 
relieved by an American s 4 ilor in the care of the boat, wc accepted 
the Generars offer of refreshment, proceeded to the cabin, and passed 
a most agree<4jle hour. The fast approach of evening and appearances 
of a breeze springing up induced us to take leave. We separated 
from the old ebi^f, not as the acquaintance of ap hour, but with all 
' the warmth—Oie grasp and pressure of hands—of old friends. As I 
parted •from him at the gangway, he mentioned having caused a case 
of claret to be lowered into our boat, which he begged us to present 
to our Colonel and the other officers of our mess. We pplled cheerily 
back, but it was not until long after dark that we reached the “ Vibe- 
lia," and which we perliaps could not have accomplished, but for their 
having exhibited blue lights every few minutes to point out her posi¬ 
tion. Wc found our comrades had been in great alarm for our safety. 
Various bad been the surmises. That we liad boarded a pirate, and 
been sacrificed, or made prisoners, was most prevalent, and a breeze 
'was anxiously prayed for, that they might bear down, and release or 
revenge us. Half an hour after we returned to our ship, a light wind 
sprung up, which very shortly freshened into a gale, so that in the 
morning had completely lost sight of the Cadmus.”’ 

SUPERSTITION. 

AhouT the middle of the war which commenced in 1072, a party of 
French officers dressed as fiends, with horns, tails, and ])itchforks, pre¬ 
sented themselves at midnight on the glacis of Valenciennes, then 
garrisoned by a Spanish corps. The terrified guards abandoned the 
covert-way and sought shelter in the town. Closely the French pur¬ 
sued, and secured one of the gates before the portcullis could be lovv- 
^*red. The garrison fled at their approach and permitted the;m, without 
resistance, to occupy two of the bastions. ‘'Joined by a regiment of 
dft'goous, Vauban, who commanded the party, took possession of what 
Avas then deemed the strongest fortress in Flanders. 

At the siege of Zaragoza in J709, the Conde del Pueblo, who com- 
ipandt'd for 'King Charles, succeeded in persuading the garrison and 
the citizens, that thjft^ investing army consisted only of phantoms raised 
by enchantment. '^For'^-veral days the people continued under this 
delusion ;• nor were they* undeceived till a party of them making a 
sortie, contrary to tke orders of the Coui^t, had their heads cut off by 
the French light horse. « ^ - 

It is not generally known that the capture oS Missolonghi by the 
Egyptians was owing to the*superstitioa of the Greeks. One of their 
mugurs^ looking through the blade bone of a newly-killed sheep, prog- 
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Dostibsted tliat all attempts to relieve it tvonld t»e baffled. The Spei^ 
ziote fleet immediately sailed away^ leaving the brave Suliots to their 
fate. • • 

That most remarkable of all superstitions, the belief that by spells 
men may be rendered bjfll and* sabre proof, is, perhaps, even yet not 
altogether extinct. 1 have myself known a person, t^n excellent clas-> 
afcal scholar, who believed tnat he could instantaneously stop the 
bleeding of the severest wound, by the repetition of^a certain formwla. 
He even asserted that he had succeeded when the usual applications had 
Allied. On this point; for all on others he was not ofily rational, but 
intelligent, it was impossible to undeceive him. I do not think him 
capable of wilful deception, but I am convinced that in this particular 
he was deceived himself. The impressions of his childhood bad been 
too deeply imprinted to be effaced by the stu4ies of his maturer years. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES.' 


Squxfubnt, Disflackment, &c. of 

Shifs of W^r.—By John Edyk. 

Wb cannot allow a month to elapse 
without noticing the appearance of this 
elaborate work, which will prove, we 
have no doubt, eminently useful to 
naval men. It forms a dictionary of 
calculations connected with the con- 
stniction, dimensions, equipments, 
displacements, rates, complement, &c. 
&c., of each class of ship and vessel 
of war, from tlje first rate to the cut¬ 
ter, including the new classes, such 
as the London, Castor, Vernon, Ho-, 
ver, and Snake. This infoi;mation is 
comprised in tables, furnishing at one 
view the complicated details which it 
has hitherto required time and re¬ 
search to collect and compare. We 
have only to wish that some expla¬ 
natory letter-press had been added. 
The execution of these tables, and 
the nature and arrangement of the 
matter, reflect credit on M*r. Edye, 
with-whom we cordially concur in 
describing this practical volume as 
** a work whidi will give to the sailor 
a thorough* and scientific knowledge 
of'the structure^ powers, parts, quali 
ties, uses, and contents (detail and 
aggregate) of his slpp, and of eveiy 
element and material in and belonging 
to her.*’ ‘ , e 

\> 

«• ^ 

Woau ax Sir HowAjazrDouoias* 

• * 

Two important works by Sir How 


ard Douglas are on the eve of publi¬ 
cation. The one is a Memoir on 
Naval Tadics, in which the various 
treatises and documents on the ques 
(ion of breaking the line arc skilfully 
examined, and finally replied to; while 
the tactical operationsinvolvcd in the 
discussion are treated with a degree of 
science and research, which wjll render 
this work of unusual professionallnler- 
' est. The other volume is a second edi¬ 
tion of Sir Howard's Essay dn Military 
Bridges, to which great^.rtod valuable 
additions have been made, so as to 
render it a work replete with sound and 
various inftrmalion upon this impoi- 
tant branch of military science, 'i'lu: 
essay is illustrated by a very beautiful 
engraving of the Roman bridge over 
the Tagus, at Alcantara, and by ad¬ 
mirable plates relating to the subject. 

History of Spain and PoRTUQAa. 

Vot, III. 

In this volume, which is the thirty- 
seCond of the Cabinet Cyclopaedia, the 
Histories of Navarre, of Aragon, and 
of Portugal are brought down to the 
beginning ofjihe^sixteenth century. 

Life of the Duke of Wellington. 

VoL. 11. 

• 

Major Sherer has at length com- 
plete(^«nd ably completed, his difli- 
cult task of compressing the History 
ofWclHngton, and of th^ ‘•Wars-of 
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our Times," into the excellent epitome' 
introduced in the series of the Cabinet 
Library. On the appearance of the 
first volume of the “ Life of Welling¬ 
ton," we expressed our opinion of the 
difficulties with which the author had 
to contend in sucH an undertaking, 
and of his industry and success in 
overcoming the obstacles opposed by 
the very nature of his subject. We 
rejoice to see the Vork accomplished 
so creditably to the writer ; and shall 
look forward with hope and confidence 
to fujhre productions of a cl^racter 
still more suited to the peculiar style 
and genius of ^ur gifted ahd amiable 
brother-soldier. 

Ah Account British India- 

The elh, 7th, and 8th volumes of 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library con¬ 
tain an account of British India, upon 
a plan which embraces the physical, 
statistical, and political history of Hin- 
dostan. There is stiperadd'ed scrap 
useful information on medical subjects 
connected with a residence in tbc 
East; and the work, which is both 
irVresting and instructive, concludes 
with .a>.paper by Captain Clarence 
Dahympl^ containing instructions of* 
interest and^vahieto the United Ser¬ 
vice respecTiVg tlie voyage to India, 
and the ])rcse.nt slAte of navigation be¬ 
tween England and that country. 


Sketches in India,—By CAPTAtr; 

Mundy. 

Excursions in India,—By Cap¬ 
tain SjtlNNEH. 

The NeilgherryHjlls.— By Cap- 

• TAIN HaRKNESS. , 

Our literature now abounds in 
works on India, in every branch of 
writing. We may choose from amidst 
this varied abundance wherewithal to 
gratify every taste, or to supply the 
cravings of scientific cri1J>try- In this 
intellectual campaign/we ^iWhappy to 
find that th^ prowess and perseverande 
of the Services are conspicuous. Fi^m 
the deep research andliistoiic gravity 
of Colonel Tod, admirable sens^ 
and exquisite style of the biographer 
of Munro, or Colonel Galloway's la¬ 
boured commentary upon the Law 


atid Constitution of India, to which 
we shall take an opportunity of recur- 
ringr we turn to the lighter and not 
less palatable food, catered by Cap> 
tains Muijdy, Skinner, or Harkness— 
all three most agreeable writers upon 
the subjects their several tastes or 
opportunities hnve led them to treat. 

The journals of the two former 
officers have much in common— 
though their i&tyles differ, apparently 
in conformity with the peculiarities 
of individual temperament. Captain 
Mundy’s Sketches are sparkling, spor¬ 
tive, and often sarcastic; while, from 
the circumstances under which he 
traversed India in the suite of Lord 
Combermere, to whom he was Aide- 
de-Camp, they* partake more of the 
military character, and treat more of 
military details. The ‘‘ Excursions " 
of Captain Skinner, distinguished by 
equal spirit, as well f^s a quick and 
close observation, are imbued with a 
more philosophic, or, in worldly phrase, 
sentimental tone, just sufficient to add 
greatly to the interest of the work, 
and quicken our sympathy for the 
author. Both journals, which do 
credit to their respective writers, are 
embellished with views, in which that 
of Captain Mundy,especially, abounds. 

The neat volume of Captain Hark¬ 
ness, contains an intelligent and well- 
written description of the Tudas, an 
aboriginal race, inhabiting the summit 
of the Neilgherry Hills, on which a 
salubrious settlement has been lately 
established for the benefit of invalids, 
debilitated by the climate of the Indian 
plains. 

CotBMAN’s Mythology of the 
Hindoos. > 

This il a valuable work, compre¬ 
hending the scattered elements ofjhe 
Hindoo mythology, and comparing 
and connecting the system from its 
source through its various oriental 
ramifications. A second part de¬ 
scribes, from the best end latest 
authorities, the jnountain and inland 
tribes of India, with details of the 
countyus they inhabit. The plates are 
characteristic ancj,’^ell-executed; and 
whether as a Jbqok of reference or 
study, the volume will prove a useful 
accession to Indian literature. 
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A Pl^CniMAGS THROUGH KhUZXS* 
TAN AND PkRSIA, &C, 

As have the pleasure of claiming 
the author o^^hese travels, Mr, Stoc- 
queler, as a contributor, hiding pub¬ 
lished in a late number of this Journal 
his interesling details of Skyrznecki, 
which we find republished in these 
volumes, we have an additional motive 
for expressing the gratification we have 
derived from the perusal of his entire 
Journal. Having, on his overland 
journey from India, been compelled 
by circumstances to pursue a i;oute 
through tracts hitherto “untrodden' 
by Europeans, bordering on the Per¬ 
sian Gulph, and including parts of the 
Chab country and the noble moun 
tains of Bucktiari, Air. Stocquelcr 
has been induced to publish his obser¬ 
vations and adventures, which are 
related in a manner equally intelligent, 
lively, and unaffected. His reception 
at Hanover was characteristic of the 
illustrious and amiable personages who 
preside over that kingdom, and whose 
courtesies are acknowledged by Mr. 
Stocqucler in a manner which does 

him credit. 

The History of Charlemagne, 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

A subject, 6f the highest interest 
and historical importance, has been 
treated with corresponding ability; 
judgment, and care. Therd is ample 
evidence throughout this valuable vo¬ 
lume of the patient investigation be- 
.stowed by Mr. James on the materials 
of his History, and of the clearness 
and spirit with which he has em¬ 
bodied them. To the professions 
militant, the names of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins are talismans to chi¬ 
valrous recollections; and *' Honces- 
valles’ fight*' loses nothing of its ani¬ 
mating interest, as sketched by the 
pen of thi? popular writer. To the 
general student of history, the epoch 
of Charlemagne, cotemporary of our 
Alfred, is pregnant with instruction, 
as the dawn of £uro{>ean civilization. 

This volume, whiah is embe|)ished 
with curious Engvavings, is tfie first 
of a ser'ies, design^ illustrate the 
History of France by the^Lives of her 
Great Men. 


Talks and Novels of Maria 
EdgKworth. 

There is a charm* in the very title; 
and we are delighted to find that these 
admirable productions are in course 
of publication in a complete and popu¬ 
lar form. The ffrst volume contains 
those richest and jaciest of Miss Edge- 
wort h's early efforts—Castle liackrent, 
and the Essay on Irish Bulls. This 
series, which is ndatly executed and 
"embellished with capital engravings, 
deserves the success it is certain of 
meeting. 

^ * 

Adventures of Bajbney Maho.ny. 

When we have saidtliat this graphic 
and humorous tale tlie production of 
Mr. Crofton Croker, we have shovvrl 
cause why we recommend it*, in these 
dull times, as an antidote to spleen or 
cholera. 

A New Map of the Duchy ok 
, Savoy.—AVyld. 

M. Paul Ghaix of Geneva, tutor, we 
believe, to the family of the Duke of 
Richmond, has recently published a 
Map of Savoy and the neighbourb.g 
Valleys, with improvements sugg^'^leil 
by a long personal acquaiqlance with 
the localities laid down. The alpine 
features of that magnifioent region are 
boldly and clearly defined; and the 
rivers, roa^s, passes, and places are * 
indicated with sufficient distnictness ^ 
to render it available as a miiihaiy ^ 
frtap. For the use of the tourist, a 
pamphlet,containingaconcise account 
of the Duchy, is added. We recom¬ 
mend this map both to officers and 
travellers. 

— 

Currents OF THE Ocean. 

r 

The friends of the late venerable 
Itftijor Rennell, and the scientific world 
in general, will be gratified by learning 
that the great work on the Gurreats 
of the OcejyuJya Which he had de^voted 
tbelast twenty yiars of his persevering 
and useful life, will appear in the courso 
of the ensuing, month, illustrated by 

five large charts and other engravings 

« 

c 

Varidus other publications remain 
for early notiefe. 
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CORRESPONDENCK FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, 14ih Jufy, 1830. 

Mr. Editor. —Instead of occupying^yoiir space with mere* notices of the 
arrival and sailing of stray troop ships/government steamers, or yacht-club 
cutters, I shah ^ke the liberty of imparting to you a little characteristic in¬ 
formation fjiat LS specifically connected witii this great sea-port and naval 
arsenal. All th<? world knows that eac]i of the principal ports contains a 
considerable number of ships in ordinary, ready when required to start into 
the life and vigour of commission,—but how few,* even of our naval men, 
could tell you, off-hand, even the number of shijA in ordinary, still fewer the 
actual names of these ships. But surely this is a point of interest, and there¬ 
fore I have taken some pains to collect not only the names and force of the 
ships in ordinary, but to arrange them in the order in which they He at the 
ipfoorings, specifying tl'iueir different positions in this grand harbour. This 
list forms Nt, I. of the following tables. 

No. II. gives the size, length, and weight of the mooring-chains lying on 
the bottom of UiiS harbour, and also of the huge clujin-bridles by which the 
sbijjs in ordurary are attached to these chains. 1 have added a notice 
of llu^ weight of tlie ingenious and admirable mooring-bJocks, invented by 
the former master-attendant ofthis dock-yard, the late Mr. James Park, and 
which have entirely superseded the old mooring-anchors to which the chains 
lying along the bottom used to be fastened. * 

I have given a couple of slight sketches of this valuable contrivance. The 
saving to the country by this change has been very great; but neither the 
rneritorious inventor nor his family ever yet received imy reward, though 
assuredly well entitled to it; but I hope that justice may yet be done to iny 
excellent friend’s memory. 

No. III. shows the weight of the three different kinds of anchors supplied 
*to ibe diiiVrent classes of his Majesty's ships. 

‘N*o. IV. shows the dimensions and weight of llie chain-cables allowed to 
each class of his Majesty's slups. and also their estimated comparative strength 
when pli»»ud l>y the side of hempen cables. It must be reccilected, however, 
that while •a^mp cable rapidly deteriorates with use, a tihain, if anything, 
improves,—Unit is to say, it is tried, and its strength ascertained, without 
any ^eiivihle w'ear. • • 

No. V. gives the present establishment of iron ballast w'hich is put into 
hfs majesty’s ships, with the dimensions and weight of the different kinds of 
kentlage, or bars of ballast, generally called pigs. The substitution of iron 
tanks tor w'ater casks has materially diminished the quantity of iron ballast. 
No. V1. shows the cubic contents, the weight, and dimensions of Ihceight 
ditfercAt fonns and sizes of iron water-tanks now in use on board his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ships. It is (hflicnll say whether the chain cable or the iron tank 
• he the greatest boon bestowed on the eqiwpmpnt of ships in ihodern times, 
[fhe chain cable adds immensely to the security of the ships, while the iron 
■ tank contributes in a degree, which only old iiands can understand, tw the 
comfort and the efficiency of their crews. 

No, VI1. will make a shore-going fellow like you stare,—for I am sure 
.you Jiad not previously any conception of the number of coppei* sheets on a 
ship's bottom, ^<in some details of this matter, in the case of the 

Prince Regent, toteak^our stare still wider. 

No. is a double t<ible. In the lirsl part you jwiil find a list of the 

artificers employed in the dock-J'aid. In the second, a list of the convicts, 
and the ships in which they are boarded anUflodged. ‘^he people in the first 
part of the list are first-rate workhien, and‘as fine a i>ody of hands as the 
country can produce,—hard-working, honest, loyalA—* 1111(1 they cam fairly 
and manfully their wages,—fiy no means high,—that is to say, they repro- 
uiuce, by their labour, more to the country than it costs the country to hire 
their seiViccs. lint who shall rnake-out that the compulsory labour of the 
U. S.JouiiN, No. 45. Auc, 1032. 2u 
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courkspondenck from ttik 


“ . ‘ No. IT. 

Letigth, Size, and Weighty of the Mooring Chains used for ^hips i?i Ordmary. 



NAMES. « 



< I 

Length. I Weight. 


Inchefl. 


Vathomt. *|C*t. qr. lbs. 



Mooring Chain 3* square 

II »t 3{ „ 

»■ >1 3 ft 


,» Shackles .j ,, 3 feet 6 1 0 

for uniting 

Bridle Pendants 3 round chain 7 fiilhoms 25 0 0 


__ • 

60 0 0 These mooring elfins are united 
50 0 0 to any required len^h by means of 
40 0 0 shackles. 

5 10 


Chain Bridles 2i round 

Bridle Shackles 3 diameler 

Mooring Swivel 5 diaimder 


5 fathoms 1C 0 0 
1 ft. 6 In. 3 0 0 


Mooring Blocks 


These bridle pendants are kept to 
the moorings. 

These bridles extend from the sur¬ 
face of the water to the bilts. 

3 0 0 * The proper length of bridles is Ion 

fathoms. 

n 1 14 • _ 


tons. cwt. qrs. lbs. 

8 13 14] 8hcerhulk.^Q. Char. 

>l()ttei Victory, Ganges, 
7 2 0 0l&<'- » 


South Block G 
North Block 5 


8 1 3 14]8hcerh 

>lotte,V 

7 2 0 Oj&c. 

« 18 ' nShip. 

5 15 0 


on the west 


Sketch of tSe trian^^ular moorings, No. 3, at which H.M.S. Victory, 
bearing tlie Admiral's flag, rides in Portsmouth Harbour ;— 

WEST. 60 fathoms of chain. No. 60 fathoms of chain. EAST. 


- 7-.9-0-2 


BhekSTons 




SOUTH. 

This wood-cut shows the form of the mooring-blocks invented the late 
Mr. Park, master-attendant of Portsmouth D<].ck-yard;— 

No. l.-*Side view. No. 2.--Ground plan. 


^ vvV jT— 





6f€€t%ouofjr^ ^ y^S 

The mooring-bldclJs are nearly all of one SKe, but the heavy blocks are 
cast solid; the light ones arc left partially hollow.' The mooring-chain is 
shackled to the projecting piece a, and the greater the .strain upon it the 
more the point or toe of the block buries itself in the mud. 
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No. Ill, 

» 

Weight nf Anchors supplied to each Slass of His Majesty's Ships. 


filllPS. • 

DowAr Anchors. 

Stream. 

Kcdgc. 

RntG. 

1 fj'uni). 

' > 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt., 

1st. 

\ Thrce-nccketl Ships from 9S to 120 

00 to 05 

21 

10 

2(1. 

■ iind upwaids .... 

1 

77 to 80 

• 

IG 

7 

3d. 

j 70 mil! less thftu 80 . . • 

73 to 7G 

16 

7 

4th. 

1 

; 50 mid less than 70 . • . 

38 to 6H 

12 

6 

5lh. 

1 ^ 

38 and less than 50 • • . 

1 • 

40 to 00 

10 

5 

6lh. 

, 24 and less than 26 and 18 Gun Brigs 

1 

20 to 22 

8 

5 


•All rates are'^supplied with four bower anchors, one stream and one kedge 
anchor. One of the bowers is technically called the sheet-anchor, ^nd 
another the spare-anchor. 


No. IV. 

* 

Dimensions arid Weight of the Ckain'Cables used on board His Majesty's 

Ships, 


KATK. 

Inchrs Jn 
ilidtmaer 

1 

1 Kqunl toHcmp r.ibipii of 

i 

' Weight ot oarh Chain 
■ < 'aVile of iw lathumn 

1 III length. 

- 

D9 

Inches in Clrcumfcroiicu. 

1 Cwl. 

Firat-Udfe . 


25 to 23 

223 

74to00Gnns .... 

A 

2 

22 „ 21 

200 

30 OuiiH •• • . • t 

t 

U 

20 „ 18^ 

ICO 

-<(0to42Guns • . • . 

• H 

IS „ 17J 

130 

38 Guns . » . • • 

n 

17 16i 

' 135 

28 GtPiis • . • « • 

A 

n 

16 „ 15 

1124 

w 

First-rate Stream and largo Sloops 


Ui„ 14 

06 

'74 Guns, Stream, and large Brigs 

4 

u 

131,. 13 

* 65 

Frigates, Stream, Brigs 10 Guns 

H 

m,. 11 

64 

Stream COO Tons • . . . , 

1 1 

lOi,. 10 

50 

Stream 500 Tons * • . 

* • 

H 

94.. 9 

40 

9 

Streams for larg^]^Igs * 

Oi 

84 „ 74 

*30 

• 

Small Craft . • • • 

^U-lCths 

7 „ 64 

24 

Ditto ditto . • • *• ., 

oa 

6 „ 5 • 

20 'i 

Ditto ditto ■ * • . • 

---■ » ■ --- 

Oi 

• 

• 

• » 44 ,T 4 • 

V, 

- - ' ■ i—" 

U 


N.B.—Each chain consists of eiglit lengths of twAvb and a half fathoms 
long, united l)y shacliles capable of removal in a moment. 
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COHUKSi’ONUGNCK FHOM THE 


No. V. 

Establishment of Ballast for His Majesty's Ships. 


SHIPS. 

Uato> 


Proportion. 


Shljis of Three Decks 

1st 

1-dtb part of their computed 
to on.igo 

„ Two Decks | 

1 

2d and 3d 

1-lOth part of their tuiuiage 

1 

Large Frigates . 

4th 

i l-Gth 

• 4 

If 

Frigates 

34 Guns 

l-^th 

M 

»> 

ff • • • 

32 „ 

*» 

1* 

»l 

•• • • 

23 „ 

% 

*. 

11 

»» • • • 1 

26 „ 

** 

II 

ft 

»f • • 

24 .. 


II 

»* 

Ship-Sloops • • 

32' 

it 

II 

fl 

• • 

20 


ft 

11 

Brigs 

la „ 

1.7th 

If 

If 

4 

U « • 

16 „ 



»» 


RKMARKS. 

t 


Frigates Crtiilt of fir to 
have half more than is al¬ 
lowed to those hitlli of oak. 
Schouners and Cutters to 
have such quantity as may 
be thought best tosuUthem. 
The ballast of Ships fitted 
111 wood or cement ut 
guns* hBViD>^ quarter-deck 
and forecaHtlCf Is to be re- 
duceduone-fifth of the esta¬ 
blished quantity, and in 
Hush-decked Ships and 
Brigs one-third. 


Note.— The iron ballast is cast in bars or pigs, which vary in weight and 
dimensions as follows:— 

cwt. qr, lbs. 

The pigs of 3 feet in length by 6 inches in width and depth, weigh 2 3 12 

» U „ ,, C „ and in depth, „ 1 0 12 

n 1 foot 5 in. „ 5.i „ „ 4^ „ „ 1 0 - o’ 

>» 1 )» i> It * »> 4^ ,, )> 0 ^ 0 


No. VI. * 

Contents, Weight, and Siz\) of the Iron Water^Tanks supplied to His 

Majesty's Ships, 


Description of Tanks, 

Imperial Oallons. 

Old Measure Gals. 



Size. 




Ciilluilt. 

Ouaris. 

(fallona. 

Quarts. 

Cwl 

qrs, lbs 

Feel In.' |»y Feet In. 

Whole Tank . . 

AOS 

3 

478 

0 t 

7 

0 0 

4 

0 „ 

4 

0 

Long Jinrge Half • 

190 

•■li 

239 

0 

4 

3. 0 

4 

0 If 

2 

(f 

Square Half • • 

197 

3 

238 

e 

3 

2 0 

3 

2 „ 

1 

3 

2 

Quarter Square • 

98 

3 

119 

*0 

2 

0 24 

3 

2 If 

1 

7 

Large Bilge • • 

268 

0 

312 

0 

5 

2 3 

4 

0. „ 

3 

8 

Small Bilge . . 

110 

0 

132 

0 

2 


3 

2 1, 

S 

6 

1* «* • • 

no 

0 

132 

a 0 

2. 

3 20 

2 

« .. 

3 

2 

Flat Half . . . 

188 

0 

t . — 

218 

k' 

% 

4 

0 0 

« 

4 

0 

2 

0 


N.B.- 


r 

■224 imperiai galls, weigh one ton, and one gall, weighs ten pounds. 
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No. VII. 

The Number of Sheets of Copper required to copper a Ship of each Class, 


No. of Guns 100 j 98 74 C4 50 68 I 3% 32 f 

each class / ^ ^ 



3357 



2291 2267 2230 I 2102 1089 


^ It requires about eighty nails to each sheet. 

vl 

Account of the Copper on the bottom of Prince Pc^e^it, 



Sheet copper, of 32 Dunces to the 


squat clc^l . • 

Ditto ditto, of 29 ounces to the 

H3t 1 

i 96 

*• square foot 

£769 1 

1 

i2U 

> 

Nails counter-sunk • 

— 

! 33 

Total number of sheets • . 

3923 1 

! .— 

Total weight ,, • 

1 1 
1 

340 


0 21 
2 13 
0 0 


RKMAUKS. 


A ♦'licciof copper is 4 fcctlti lenglh, 
J4 j(iL-hes 111 hrotulih; each sipi.ue 
foot wi'i^hh fUhci 32 oiinfci*. or 
2S ounce-, lu<orcliiu: toils fliiik* 
ncbs. lUO shcetrt, of 32 oiiiicci<i is 
Sewt. 1 qr. 12 lbs., 100 ditto of 28 
OUiiCts Is 7 t\> J. 1 qr. 9 II). 


Or niore^lhaij 17 tons. 


No. VI11. 

m 

Lisi of Artificers employed in Portsmouth Dock-Yard in Jahj, ]iS32. 

# \ I 

Ailificeisi fmploj.srl in Portsmouth PtxV Y.ifcl ‘ T’n»«jii(rs, gi norally talleil OonMit-.. 


OnCU 4 »ATION. 


Number. 


Shipwrights 

. . Apprentices 

C.iulkers .... 

-Apprentices 

Juiiiel^ . . • » 

Hliicksmiths • 

_ Sawyers .... 
‘iii'iihvnghts . . • 

Whit«.smilh8&Englne-ninker6 
Turners, Sawyers, and Block- 
makers ut the Wood-Mills 
Painters, Plumbers, & Glatiers 
Braziers and Coppersmiths . 
Fiorksmitbs, • 

Shipwrights in the Pump-honse 
51etui Mills and lr(ki^''oundry 
Masons and Brickla'^rs « . 
Uopeinakers . • > 

Sailmal^ers • • • • 

Uiggers ... * 

-—— Labourers , . , . 

Scavelmen and Labourers 

Total at work • 


23 
25* 
3 
2 
10 
52 
40 
92 
44 ' 

•H 

16 

200 

1855 


1--- 

Njiiirs n! iIk* llutkfi or 
j Pti.stin shii»>>. 

i\uinlH*ri4 

Priauiiors 

KEM.t KlvS. 

[1 Leviathan, 74 guns, 


Alongside the 

Ij Convict Hulk . 

487 

UoLk-yai d. 

it 

1' York, 74 guns . 

il 

510 

At moorings, of! 
Gubport. 

1' Alonio. and Sloop 



! Hucuon, 24 guns 

50 

Off Go-port, Hos¬ 
pital Shqib. 

Hardy, 10 guns 

SO 

Oft Tipiur. 

i Total number of 

- —. 


Cuuvicis . 

1157 



From six to seven hnmlred of those Prisoners 
are employed in the Uock-y.ird, Ordinary, 
^c. tkc., the rost on Guvcrnmcnt woiks 
round the Garrisoif. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE 


Devonport, 19th July. 

My notices from this for the p%st month I am fearful you’ will find brief 
indeed. ' In thp naval department there has been no stir, with the exception 
of the arrival, on the 16th ult., of Vice-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
and his small squadron, corfsisting' of the Donegal, 74 (Flag Ship), Cap¬ 
tain J. Dick; Castor, 36, Sir H. Giant; Orestes, 18, Cunimander Glas¬ 
cock ; and Trinculo, 18, Commander Booth; the qualities of th*- Castor, up 
to her arrival at Plymouth, had mostly been on one point oV sailing, and that 
was going free, when she had a decided advantage over the whole ; the short 
lime she was on a wind she had nothing to boast of. There are only 
two vessels fitting out in Hanioaze, the Champion and Cockatrice; the 
Procris will be paid otf to-morrow, and there will' iemain the San Josef 
(Flag Ship), Leveret, between island anti main, and Echo steamer in har¬ 
bour. Nearly four hundred marines were embarked on board the squadfon 
under Sir P. Malcolm, on the 18th, which sailed in the evening for Coik, 
having been joined by his Majesty's ship Nimrod, 18, Lord Edward Russell, 
leaving the Orestes to follow the next day with (yaptam Fanshawe, to lake 
command of the Donegal, vice Dick, sent to sick quarters. 

Arrived 6th July, his Majesty’s steamer Meteor, Lieutenarii Symons, and 
sailed again on lire 9th for Falmouth, having on board 13,000/. for thb next 
Barbadoes packet. The Meteor will take out tire next mad for Malta, and it 
is supposed is intended to relieve tlie Alban steamer, Lieutenant Walker, at 
present statioiuM to caiiy the mails between tiie above ])lace and (Jorfu. 

Arrived 10th July, his Majesty's steamer Echo, Lieutenant Otway, from 
Lisbon and Falmoiub. 

Same evening, his Majesty’s brig Leve'ict, Lieutenant Lapidge, from the 
squadron otf Lisbon, bringing intelligence that Don Pedro’s expedition had 
appeared oti'the Rock, and that his Majesty's ship Stag. Captain Sir Thomas 
Trowbridge, had fallen in with them soon after their sailing from the western 
islands, and liaU kept companywiih them to within sight of the Tagus, fioui 
whence we may hourly anticipate important inleiligonce. 

Arrived 12tli July, his Majesty’s sloop Procri's, iO, Commander \7. Grif¬ 
fith, from the M/'diterranean, and went up Hamoaze to be py-uLoff on the 
16th. His Majesty's sliip Nimrod, Lord Edward Russell, ''Teiit into the 
Sound from Hamoaze on the same day, and has since joined Sir P. Malcolm's 
squadron, , >' 

Sailed 11th July, his Majesty's troop-ship Jupiter, for Portsmouth, to 
take on board the 14lh legiment for Cork. His Majesty’s sloop Cham¬ 
pion, which a short time ago returned from the West Indies, and was paiti 
off at Devonport, has been re-commissioned by the Hon. A. Duncombe. 
Lieutenant W. L. Rees has commissioned his Majesty’s schooner Co(4\utrice, 
to be employed as a packet between Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. His 
Majesty's yacht Royal Sovereign, wdth Commodore Bullen on board, passed 
by Plymouth'on the 17th, on Jier way to Milford. 

The order which disentitled the widows of naval officers who married after 
the .V-st December, 1830, to pensions, unless their late husbands had served 
on full pay ten years, has been altered to*their late husbands having been 
ten years on the list of the commissioned or warrant officers. If the above 
order had not been rescinded, there arc at this present moment many officers 
on the captains’ and commanders* lists, who, in obtaining^ieir rapid proipq- 
tion, have not served one half that time on full pay; On the lieutenants’ 
list alone, in the year ,lSI5, upwards of lo'oo mates and midshipmen were 
promoted, the greater part of whom, and rriany hundreds besides, have had 
no opportunity of getting on fiili^ay ; the same with the masters, surgeons, 
and pursers. Therefore, if this subsequent order had not taken place, how 
many tliere are who, al' hopes of employment having gone by, would have 
been prevented getting married! 

In consequence of the increase of Uie cholera at Plymouth, the troops, . 
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with the exception of the daily s:uard, arc confined to Iheir^barracUs in the 
citadel at Stonehouse, and Devonport, The last report, from the commence- 
ineiit (Ihe bcjjinnin^ of this month), has Jjeen 169 cases, fmd 71 deaths. 

July lyth—there remain in Hamoaze the San Josef, Champion, Cocka¬ 
trice, and Echo steamer; between island and main, the Leveret. 


Milford Haven, 16th July, 1832. 

Orders ha^v been received at our Dock Yard to complete and launch 
the itoyal William of 120 guns, which event will take place early in Sep¬ 
tember. She has bAfh upwards of ten years on the stocks, and ^ al¬ 
leged to be as tine a model as any ship in his Majesty s navy. The Royal 
Sovereign, wilh Captain DVillen, R.N. Superintendent, will be heie oii the 
•24Jth, and the Koyal George yacht, for repaiis, is liourly expected. How 
very strange it is, there is no nuin-of-war stationed at this port, tillyeiy 
lately tliere was always, at least, one king’s ship on the station. 
Ariadne, (.hiptain Phillips, was Ihe last, and she lej'l here on the 28th l^eb- 
vuary, 1831, '^fince whicli the port and arsenal have been left entirely unpro¬ 
tected. Perhaps this paiagraph may meet Ihe eye of someone in office, and 
draw toward.s the subject a rneiitcd degree of attention. Ihe following is a 
list of officers holding civil situations at this place:—Captain Pogern, In¬ 
specting Comniander; Captain Chuppol, Agent for Pickets; Captain 
lioucluer; Lieutenants George and Hlacher, and Mr, Davies, Master at the 
Quarantine Estabhsiiinent; Ihe Cheerful, Lieutenant K. G. Palmer, and the 
Swallow, Lieutenant D. M‘N. P^ally, are on the station for the prevention 
of smuggling. 

Many of the assertions in tlie'journals of the day, relative to the commu¬ 
nication between Englantl and the South of Ireland, may probably find 
• credence, if it could he foigotten hnw' truly interested the parlies are who 
'klicfale them ; for a newspaper puthshed at J5j:istol would naturally auvo- 
caleth<j riroprielv of forming a packet eslabflshment as near that city as 
possible, :whieh must materially benefit both it and tl'^ neighbouihoot 
generally.* i'he same insinuation may be throw’n out against me ere 1 
ihougliliessly to take up the gauntlet so cavalierly flung down. 1 shall, then, 
co.ntent myself by stat:#ig a few fax'ts, which must prove tnumphaul ovei a 
hist (fsiwe^htive nolwm. It has been clearly proved by H. l^reeling. Es(i., 
wb'in examined on oath befoie the Committee of tfie Commons House ot 
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X filament, now sitting on tlie question of the Anglo-Hibemian intercourse, 
that “ the’ siioiiTKR tlw distance of the water passage between places, I it 
inoie certainty there is of success.” Hence why Dover, Holyhead, this 
Pori, And others, are selected for correspondence wilh the opposite coasts ; 
and even liere, where the space hetween the shores is comparatively sraa J, 

• ^ . • il ..._ A A ^ ^ ft ■\Vn.Jf Innn I nvJf. 


Urislolcaannei lo contemi wiin m auuiuuu : ,.. 

whelming sea produced m it by tven half a gale of wind, and who know me 
rapidity and strength of llie tides in that channel(the water rises belwx'on n y 
and«ixty feet in the six hours), must be aware and will readily subscribe to me 
' fact, that the cHapee of success will be decreased in a tenfold proportion. 

What power must Ih^ engine possess to make headway against such a tide 

(flowing) and a westerly wind ? ’Tis next to an impossibility to constiuct 
such a one, and however parties may offer to convey the mail at a reduced 
rate, yet that offer\% but a speeuli\,tion, ani‘ would, ir attempted, dipolye, 
and like the baseless fabric of a* vision lerfve but a.wreck Ex¬ 

perience would soon teach the fallacy of the schem^ and should the nation 

untiunkiugly accept-these terms, tlie error .will be discovered when d ^ 

. late for remedy but by an enormous sacrifice of cash. These difliculties arc 
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all avojck'd by <hc establishment remaining in Ihis Port; for as soon as llic 
packet IS clear of the hejidlands there is hut little tide (and that scarcely ever 
much acted on i)y the wuul) to impede her progress. 

Besides all this, considerable slims have already been laid out on the 
erection of a pier in this harbour for the accommodation of the Waterford 
packets. In tact, the major ipart of the estimate lias been granted by par¬ 
liament and expended; and surely that government, who^J watch word is 
economy, will never sutler so much money to be thrown away uselessly, 
which it evidently will be if tlie work now in hand be^not Ivomrht to a stale 
of completion ; for that part of the sea-vsall yet un<ler water will speedily be 
enveloped m mud if not carried up to its intended line of elevation. 

The turnpike trust, too, has been at a great expense in torrning a line of 
road to the said pier, which is complete to the oxV^it of several miles— 
thoroughly complete—and wants only a run of coaches to make it what ij is 
intended for and ought to be. ' « 

These particulars, and the circumstance that tlic station selected for lli,e 
pier, &c. being peculiarly eligible by its reducing the /^rpnxpd liimts of wu/er 
passage, as proved by the most eminent engineers, must coufule all tlicory 
and speculation the fneuds to Bristol can bring forward. 

aNauticus. 


GENP:RAL COUUESPOiS^DENCE. 

1 

TO THE EDTTOU OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Nelson, 

Mr. Editor, —A fashion has of late arisen of depreciating the merits of 
those admirals, to whom Great Britain iv indebted not only for her most 
brilliant naval victories, Imt for her very existence. In the leaihng ailicle 
of the “ Courier," for June ‘20th, the editor was pleased to maKe the follow- ■ 
ing assertion:—“ As to the authority such men as Lord Nelson, it goes 
for nothing. He was, with all his tran.'.ceiid<mt bravery, a narrow-piiiKleil 
man in many tilings; and even Dr. Johnson, wuth an hundred tunes his 
reasoning powers, was the slave of many prejudices." It is not,.'however, 
to the editor of the Courier, whose exposition of Lord NolsoiVk “ reasoning 
powers'* shows that he does not romprehciul liij character, and whose 
observations might scarcely merit notice, that such remarks a^e confined ; 
extraordinary as it may appear, naval men are not wanting who assta;*, 

“ that Nelson was most fortunate, for lib had no plans.’* The discussKhis 
on Lord Rodney's action have rung loud and long, and almost the only 
naval commander-in-chief whose memory appears to have escaiicd.^is tliat 
of Lord Duncan, proceeding, jierhaps, from his having a son who is^known 
as a strict officer, and who being now high office, may Imve kept his 
father*s critic* in check. Nelson has no son to support his fame—the 
tlie pity.had he been worthy *of such a father, tlie better perliaps; Imtl he 
l)een^\oferior, and lie could scarcely have been CMjual. Nelson's fame is, 
however, part, and a main part, of our professional jiroperty; and a naval 
officer might as well stand by and see liis llag disgraced as hear Nelson’s 
character attacked and not rise to defend U, * ,, 

To speak of Lord Nelson merely for “ transcendant bravery," is to insult 
his memory. He was not only the most brilliant Iwo,'' but the greatest, 
most skdful, naval commander that any a^e or country has produced. In 
the action off St. Vmcent, which made Sar Jolm Jervis an carl, whilst 
Nelson died a visc^- ^see the ii^^onption on his tomb)--he proved “ that 
it made little difference who noRiinally cofnmanded if he were present," His 
battles of the Nile ^n(l Copenhagen tell tlieu^ own tales and need little 
remark, excepting, perhajis, that in the latter^ as he got under weigh for 
battle and victory, the signal of recall being made by his senior admir^t he 
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is said fo have put his glass (telescope) to the socket of the^^ye ho J;iad lost, 
and did not see such signals!” In the chase of the French fleet to the 
West Indies, .whereby the colonies were saved at a time when they were of 
vital importance to the commerce andVesources of this country*whatever 
they may be now, who but Nelson could have judged their destination? 
or if any think they could, who but hint would»have acted on that judgment? 

In his last, I^s greatest victory, wlien, after repeatedly having traced his 
country's ^lonour with his blood, he sealed his own career of glory and 
Britain's safety-^vith his death, his gallantry and judgment were alike dis¬ 
played ; having laid down his plan of action in England he proceeded forth¬ 
with to execute, and in a few weeks the combined fleets of France and 
Spain were annihilated, whilst Nelson died in the hour of the greatest 
victory ocean ever vv4«iessed, or man ever achieved !! 

instructions to his captains previous to the battle of Trafalgar arc 
said to be regarded by theiFrench as a master-piece, and have established 
t)ie present system of tactics. TJie enemy’s line was to be broken at ail 
points, from the third or fourth ship a-head of their centre to their rear, 
whicli being done, and to prevent the possibility of confusion from not 
seeing signals \?hen m action. “ No captain can do wrong who places his 
ship alongside an enemy.” The simplicity of this*plan may appear to be 
wha^ some men have pronounced it, “no plan at allthe answer to such 
men is, perfect plans are simple ; inferior minds form intricate and imperfect 
arrangements. 

An anecdote of his judgment, that might have puzzU*! Dr. Johnson's 
“ reasoning powers,” has been related by Southey, in the deserted vessel found 
off the Western islands; a further proof may be taken from liOrd Colling- 
wood’s corre'spondence. The latter liaving been in command of the fleet off 
Cadiz for some time previous to Lord Nelson's joining, might be supposed 
to possess means of judging tht* enemy’s intentions, and wrote a somewhat 
long, reasoning letter, the principal object of wliich was to show that the 
’ enemy weie “ not bound to the Mediterranean.” Nelson’s answer was— 

'• * ^ • “ Victory, October loth, 1805. 

“ You will receive the commissions and onfer as you desired. T think w'e 
are near enough ; for, if the weather is fine, and we are iir sight, they never 
will moYi^; and should it turn bad, we may be foiccd into the Medi¬ 
terranean, and thus leave them at liberty to go to the westwaul, although, at 
pi:e.sent, 1 am sure the Mediterranean is theindestiaation ^ 

^ He saw iind acted.—Nelson, the brave, the heniic Nelson, is known to 
all; not a child can lisp its moth(#r's name, but that of Nelson soon follows : 
yet even this is not sufficient. He shoahl be known as the deliverer of his 
country from those perils which threatened to overwlielm the whole civilized 
world^'uuder the military despotism of Napoleon; and that, not meiely by 
“ transcendant bravery,” but by talent, ability as much beyond the “ reason¬ 
ing power” of temporary declaimers, as his fame m ail ages 'j’lll soar above 
them. • • 

Your obedient servant, 

, U. Lister Maw, 

laeutenant 11. N- 

Juiiior United Service Glub^ July, 183‘2. , 


Order of the Bath, 

Mr. Editor, —^The establisfiment of the Order of tlie Bath in classes was 
an excellent instifution, and if properly ruslncted wbuld be a great spur to 
officers of both services ; but the*late promotions ai^d appointment have 
completely ruined the respectability of the Order, y * 

At its commencement it could not have been better regulated than it was, 
for had it extended below field-officers and commaitders, it would have been 
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difficultj indeed* impossible, to have attended to all the claimants at the end 
of so long a war: the selection of officers was, however, far from being good ; 
many were made commanders who,never saw a shot tired in their lives, and 
1 should flunk ihe first time the blushing riband was sus[)ended round their 
necks, its deep "tint must have been transfused into their cheeks: the choice 
of companions was, also, in^any instances bad, and several were left out 
who had a real title to the distinction. * 

As it does not fall to the lot of all men to command in battle,, those who 
had fought in inferior statiorft might have worn the Order, 'though contrary 
to the regulations, without ablush; but how, in the name of modesty, officers 
who had never been in action in their lives could put it on, 1 am at a loss to 
guess, 

The Admiralty, in tlieir wisdom, conferred the of commander on 
several captains, who had been kniglilcd for their services, while others, 
equally deserving, but who had not been knighltd, proliably because Ihfcy 
did not wish it, wore onlv made companions. Jem Uaker look a frigate after 
a most gallant action; Pat Campbell, in a sloop of war, ran ^ilongside a 
French frigate, and brought her out of Dunkirk roads in a most niaster-Iy 
manner, and was alvvav'i doing da^^hing things afterwards; Frcdeiick Mait¬ 
land’s whole career in a frigate was enterprise, and he fini.slAd in securing 
Buonaparte ; Bruce took a frigate, and akso greatly distinguished liimselfina 
sloop of war, as did several others lower down the list; yet they were only 

made companions: had it been put to the vote, 1 do not think titere would 
have been a dissenting voice in the whole service: it is true that Baker and 
Maitland have since been advanced, but as they liave been associated wifli 
others wlio had no right or title whatever to a step, the value of the dis- 
stinction is diminished. In doing justice tb P'redetick Maitland, why was in¬ 
justice done to Pal Campbell, his senior officer, serving in the Mediterranean 
with a broad pendant, having Maitland tinder liis orders? It has been 
alledgeil that a minute was left at the Admiralty by the late Board to confer 
the first vaeaney on him ; but was there a minute to prefer some of Iho last ' 
who did wof take frigates to^Bruce anil (^amjibell who did ? Was there alVo a 
niintile to confer the companionship on all the last batch, several of* wlioni 
were highly entitled to it, wliile others would have found some (hdiculty m 
making out their own case? To mention names would be iniprojibr, but the 
service knows very well who arc entitle/! and who arc not : it'is to lie hoped 
the next vacancies will be given to those who deso've them. During tjie 
rule of the old Board of Admiralty, we were so much accustomed to corriip- 
ticn and jobs, that one more or less was lijtle thought of; but such acts come 
very bad from a reforming administration.' 

'When tardy justice is done to those officers I have mentioned, it is to lie 
lioped jiromolion in the Older will lie at an end ; for if ofticeis aie advanced 
by interest or seniority, the value of the order is gone : at present all those 
who are commanders and companions, with a feiv exceptions, are sufficiently 
rewarded, and there they ougtit to remain until they perform a service that 
entitles fhem to a step. At the beginning of a new war the Order ought to 
be tlTfUwn open to all classes of officers, and bestowed on those who parti¬ 
cularly distinguish themselves; to substitute it for medals will neither give 
satisfaction nor answer the end proposed ; medals should he given to com¬ 
memorate gi?heral actions, as fortnerly, the Order of the IJalli to'distingruisli 
individual merit. In a general action, a man uith a.ship a*head, and 
another a-stern of him, can hardly behave ill, and I give him no credit for 
doing his duty; but *f he sliows more judgment# talent, andcouri^ge, than 
anybody else, in addition to his medal he oftght to receive the Order of the 
Bath. Algiers and Navarino slrow the ^olly of subslltiding it for medals ; 
those officers who we^e companions went unrewarded, and* those who were 
not, were decorated witk tlje Order. * t 

Captains performing (lashing services agairtst the enemy on the coast, 
officers in command of boats, and others particularly distinguishing them-. 
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selves, ought to be rewarded with the Bath, and classed acfeordingrfo their 
rank and the brilliancy of the service performed, but it never ought to be 
substituted fof promotion. Should it be yirown open as I have proposed, the 
third class would gradually fall into tlic hands of lieutenants and midship- 
mtm. the second to captains and commanders, and the ^rand cross to 
admirals; but on no account whatever ought a*commander of the Hath, pro¬ 
moted to therariic of admiral, or a companion to the rank of captain, be in 
consequence advanced in tlie Order, unless he hail performed sonic service to 
entitle him to it f nor, at tlie same time, shouldta captain, if already a com¬ 
mander, on performing a brilliant service, l)c refused the grand cross, because 
he was not an«adruiral. 

The decoration, I think, is bad. The conipraiion should wear the cross 
round his neck, the ilfmniander should have tlie star in addition, which is 
now confined to admirals and generals; the grand cross alone should have 
thb title: we have too many^/>A% which lowers the dignity of the grand cross; 
besides, a man’s fortune*may not be equal to the title, and if married, her 
ladyship with only one maid servant, and obliged to do a good deal about the 
hmise iierself, djes not work well: at all events it ought to be optional to be 
knighted, or to remain simply a commander of the Ji^lii. 

I have the honour to he, 

* Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient servant, 

, a C. 13. 


Naml Archiiecls, 

Mr. PjDitor, —As the public utility of the School of Naval Arciiitectiire 
lias recently been made a question of considerable iinportance by some of the 
‘most inlhieiitial members of the legislature of this country, it may not, it is 
vlioagbt, be doomed (►btnisive tiiat i\ very enthusiastic lover of hiir lilay, who 
desires.to see this t]ue.stiou*fully discussed, sht^ild endeavour to tlirow some 
light oil tjiis subject. ^ 

la tlie iirst iiluce then it will be allowed by all, tluit it is of exceeding im¬ 
portance to this maritime natitui that its sliips-of-war sliould in all resjiects 
be ei|uai, and, if possili^i, siqjerior to the, ships-of-war of every otlier nation 
oiftlie globt^ It is accordingly necc'.sary that the constructors of British 
ships should be, in all respects, as well ([ualified for the periormance of the 
pe^culiar duties of their profe.ssi(#i as any other naval constructors in the 
\\ orld. 

It lias long been universally admitted, tliat British sliipluiilders liave 
provciV themselves lamentably inferior as cfuistructors of •-liips, compared 
with the scientific naval constructors of France and other <‘ountries; and 
tlie notion tliat our shipbuilders, altboiigli confos^v'dly incompetent in this 
respect, have been distinguished by the superhudty and extent of tb^dr jirac- 
tical IvUowledge and experience in the mechanical department of ship¬ 
building, has been clierished by many uith all tlio satUfactioii oiniaiipy 
ignorance and conceit, as a coiiMiloratiou of great weight in tbe balance of a 
national copiparison of qualification. ^ ^ 

There appears, however, much reason for doubling, ulietlior.our merely 
practical snipbuildersjiave in reality so nmeh to boa^-t of as tliey have beeii 
apt to endeavour to persuade us. This presumption uas put forth with, 
perhaps,'greater eagernesfe than on any other occasioif, just at tlie period of 
the formation of thq^S^^hool or Na\al arcliiteclure and the clamour then 
raised against this institution, and the opflosiiion ami discouragement, both 
direct and indirect, it h*as always hitlierto had to endure, lias been tbe 
natural consequence of Ihtf extraordinary notion trfSit* English bhipbnilders 
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could ]>\ possibility bo (lefificnt of any knowledge which could be of use 
to them. 

It was jibout tills same periotb lw>\vever, that the practicarsuperiority of 
our British shii|d>ailtlers was very seriously brought into (piestion by tlie 
introduction of a new system of shipbuilding by Mr. (now Sir Robert) Sep- 
pings, Seppings, Never was ii more palpable insult offered to the practical 
wisdom of our exporioiuicd ship-builders than the imputation (vast on them 
by the adoption of tliesc new methods. Practical men were (completely 
ustounde<l ; they could hy lu^ieans be persuaded that the art of sbi|>imilding 
in (ireat Britain, if not in France, had not already been brought to the last 
state of perfection. They tlierefore raised ail the opposition4n their power 
to tliose inonstrouH innovations; and so determined was their resistance, that 
Sir R. iSepjdngs was constrained publicly to declare *«io dolorous fact, that 
he could not slee|> soundly in conse^quence thereof. But after all the per¬ 
severing efforts of those sturdy op|H)nents of nofelties in shiphuilding, they 
appear to have been obliged to acknowledge, in theqjitby language of a late 
master-shipwright, that the “ enemy** was too strong for them. I'he new 
])liins were brought forth under the express sanction of the highest authority, 
their utility and exccllepcc were put to thtf test in various ways; a full ac¬ 
count of tiie tidvantages wJiich would be obtained by them 4as given in a 
paper in the IMiilo.stipliical 'rrans«ictions; and the late Dr. Young, a philo¬ 
sopher of eminence, and Mons. Dnpiri, a distinguished French \M*iter, added 
in lengthy dissertations their testimonies to tlie highly meritorious iin])rove- 
ments of the British shipbuilder. All this was too inurli for men of practical 
knowledge and experience. 8 ir R. Seppings’s plans, however much better 
(u* worse exjierience and practical v\isdom silently adjudged, them to he, 
tlian tlie old established methods for which they were substituted, roso 
triuinphaiitly victorious over all the hostility arrayed against them. And it 
is suiHeicntly obvious, that our sliipbuildevs must have l>eeu incapable of 
couipreheiuling the principles of the new system of shipbuilding, and of ex- 
])lnining satisfactorily the grounds of their opposition to it; a moderate* 
a<*(juaintance with the elementary part gf the science of. mechanics, and an 
adcipiatc, understanding of tii^- principles of the <»ld system of shijihcilding, 
A\ouid have heeu^sutlicient to enable any one to expose the fallacies of the 
new system of Sir H. Seppings, as explained in the Philosophicifl Transac¬ 
tions i>f 18it and 1H17. 

TJie universal ignorance of our shipbuilders, not/>nly tf^the theoretical 
irinciples of naval arcliiteidurc hut also of the science of niechanics,—a 
viiowlcdge of which is* indispensable to .a thorough understanding of tko 
principles of tlie art of shijdmilding,—Suis been an evil of very mni:h 
greater imiiortance than many |>ersons have been accustomed t<» suppose, 
and one which has but too long been permitted to exist. If tl^e only 
utility of tlio knowledge in question was to enable us to build slips to 
lie still in our Iiarhours, ignorance such as tlpt evinced by our practial 
shipbuilders qiight, perhaps, be tolerated; a trifling error, like that whieJl - 
has recg/.itly occurriul in thi'*construction of a steam-'vessel for a pyrticu- 
lar purpose, designed to draw about four feet and a half water, hut which 
it w'as found the water would not allow to ii^ imat a less depth than six feet, 
might now and then be committed, without its being regfirded as u matter of 
immense consequence; and som^thousands of pounds per annum mig^it be 
mi^i-spent in overhuiding our ships with timber and iron^'making experi- 
nmntal masts, ike.; and this without occasioning thft very deepest regret; 
and a School of Naval Architecture might fclso be considered an unnecessary 
establishment. But it'has long been felt as 411 intolerable national i^rievance 
that our ships-of-was, which have cost such immense sums, have in 
general been,—and as no improvement </f them has been cffecteil they still 
ninsL b(?,—d(»cidcdly*inferior, in their most essential qunlitiea, to similar 
vcnsoIs of otfier natidn?, and that, in consequehce of such inferiority, our 
ships and llccts, both belligercftt /ind commercial, have been, and it may 
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roas(mal»ly 1)0 oxpeclofl flicy will afTiun 1>e, mucli more subjec^ to anif05^ance 
or oaptun*,—inaiiiin* the oatioual siiijioriority and bravery oF our soamon,—• 
than they ouellt to 1*0. An<l to what is tjiis circumstance, most mi;liincholy 
lor a lover of his country to relteet on, owinj?, but to the uttj^r insulHciency 
oF the kiiowledj'o possessed by our merely practical shipbuilifers, to oiuihle 
them to execute in a [»ro[»cr nuiuner the iinport*int duties entrusted to them, 
whei* they liave been placed in tiic highly responsible situation of Surveyor 
of the Nav)', 

It appears proF/rdile o\ir present naval autho.Vies have, on the ground of 
the inconipeteucy of merely praetieiil men U* till t^e office of (Constructor 
and Surveyor <4 tlie Navy, resolvetl on the ap])oint!uent of a naval captain, 
who lots distingui^l'cd himself by the c(»nstnici*ion of the Cohiinbiiie and 
PaiitaliKUi ; inith w h liavc heeu found to be vei*y fast-sailhig vessels. 
Tliiu a[)p(unliaent, however, appears aUo to have been determined on, on 
tIn?ground of the supposed >icompetency of the individuals wIuj have been 
educated at the School i>l‘ Na\al Architecture; not <ui(‘of wlioni, it was 
reported as tuning heeji staUul in the House of (Commons, by a very liigh 
aulluuity, has liecn found <[uahlied to siu!«*eed Sir l<<»l»ort Seppings. Had 
it lauui said Lliat'not one ot the 4 ndivithials in ijuesliou )iad yet been ap¬ 
pointed to tlu^situatioii of inaster-shipwriuht, and that it lunl ever been 

inliisiul to select any one from an inferior station to fill the office of 
Stirvovorof the Navy, no sort i>f umbrage could have Ihhmi occasioned by 
siich a statcuuuit. Ihit to suj»pose that of eigliteen individuals, selected at 
s('veriil pu)»Ii<* examinations of cnmlidates, solely on account trf their superior 
talents an<l qualifications^ and educated afterwards at tlie feet of a Naval 
Aicliitocdural Gamaliel, iu)t one should he found competent to fill the situa¬ 
tion of Surveyor of tlie Navy, is, Acnly, a most preposterous sujipositioiu 
II' those indi\iduals are tims incompetent, the money cxjiended in their 
education—as was observed by Air. Hume in the debate on Sir James 
(iraliain's bill for regulating the (Civil Departments of the Navy,—lias 
.•(‘rlainly been mi^-spent; and not only should such an iinprojier expenditure 
fidure be pre\entedt but those^ wlio liav'c Iiail the <*onti’ol of the 
e-^talili^hjiieut w iiirli has oci;«sioned such e\pei>f^, should he rewarded with 
a coii-vuie commensurate wjtli their dereliction of the dutie;? imposed upon 
thmu. '• 

tt H4mld iloub.tless ha\e boon a satisfaction to the meinljers of the Schoid 
of Na\al Architectnre, jf the First Lord of^the Admiralty had thought 
]n*o]fer to make known Irom wliat source he luid obtained tins information re- 
''pepiiiig the Inconipelency of tlie eighteen naval Architects. If it was 
obtKMuMi fmm persons inten*sled iti tlie dojin'ciation of the utility of the 
School of Na\al Arciiiti'cture, who now possibly would be disposed to ailniit 
tlie competency of some one or other of these obnoxious naval an-hitects to 
hll the valuation of Surveyor of the Navy, if by ho d<dug a possibility sluiald 
lie createil of preferment to that situation again flowing in its aecustomed 
ph-anuel,—it is not to he wonilored at il’ Sir James (Jraliam has been grossly 
miMiiformed. It is sufficient to assert on tlie behalf of those nav<ilwii*ehi- 
tec.ts, that their competency or ineompeteucy has never yet in anyway 
wh.itever been ))ut to tlie test. ^Vnd it is accordingly not vvithout reason 
they should ho disjiosetl to complaiu of so unfounded and invidious an im- 
]iutaliou resj^ecting their professional <piali^catioii, wdien no }y:oof of in- 
nimpelency has e>^er hitherto been produced. 

'i'he object of tlie writer, however, is not to advocate tlie cause of indivi¬ 
duals, but rather tlie utility of a system of education, such as that whicli was 
’•estaldished at the School of*Naviji Architecture in Fortfoiouth Yard, on the 

, .• .1 •__ ..C _1. ...1^.1_ lirUM-i. -t. _ J 
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desired that the ^hips wliich ?o.iupose it should i»e coff&tfucted and built in 
the best manner possible. And can it for .a moment be thought that im- 
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provcii^ent is iSfO likely to be mailc, in the confessedly difficult science of 
nuviil architecture, by persons on a par, in respect of the knowledge they 
possess, with the operative shipwright, as by those who have acquired a 
complete education, both theoretical and practical, in every branch of this 
science. «* 

It would be infinitely discmeditable to us, ns the first maritime nation of 
the world, if in a future wpr, « handful of an enemy’s Khips^shouhl be able to 

set the utmost efforts of our ships and fleets at defiance, and destroy or 
capture our merchantmen discretion. But it is not to*bo stfjjposod that 
the present enlightened naVal authorities of this country, unfettered by the 
narrow prejudices which merely practical men are seldom devoid of, will not 
give all proper encourageijient to the cultivation of the science of naval 
architecture, on which the maritime superiority of Q^eat Britain materially 
depends. 1 am, Mr. Editor, 

. - Your humble servant,*, 

X. 


O/i f/ie Drfss a7id Messing df Tdegimenial Officers. 

Mr. Editor, —I wish to call the attention of those readers of your,excel¬ 
lent Journal, who are better qualified and more conversant with them 
than myself, to certain matters nearly affecting the rights, interests, and 
comforts of regimental officers; which matters, notwithstanding all the 
orders issued from time to time u]»on the subject, do not appear to have 
been hitherto treated with that deliberate attention, considering the many 
individual interests concerned, which, in^a practical point of yiew, their im¬ 
portance demands; and I shall do this with the hope that some hints or 
improvements may be suggested on the points in question by some of your 
intelligent correspondents. 1 allude to 

1st. The present expensive fashion of regimental uniforms, appointments;, 
and trappings, which are liable to undergo various, sometimes rnaterfaJ, 
alterations, through the ^;;^r-changeful taste,or capTice of conunandiiig 
officers or other privileged connoisseui*s in military cut and decovatbui. All 
this too is done at the solo expense of the wearer, without suni^netjt regard 
being bad to his means of supporting the cost of it. In regulating the 
fashion of the dress and panoply, the points most essential to be attended to 
are, tliat nothing should be tMo expensive, too cumbersome, too ostentatious, 
too plain or mean, A discreet taste will chouse that happy fnean which is 
equally remote from gaudiness, or excessive decoration, and too mucli ]»lf\in- 
ness; but, above all things, the expense of the whole sliould be kept fully 
within the pecuniary means of the wearer; that is to say, should be con¬ 
sistent with, or bear some analogy to, the rate of his pay. 'J*o a handsome 
uniform, abstractedly speaking, 1 have no sort of objection: but it Is not to 
be supposed that any arguments can bo rationally advanced in favour of apy 
di-ess or equipage, however elegant or attractive, if it jnust he purchased And 
kept up at a cost which officers in gteneral cannot afford to ])ay, in addition to 
theirv>ther expenses. The costliness and splendour of the British uniforms 
have often formed a subject for comment ^nongst foreigners. During one of 
our continental expeditions 1 remember once hearing a Dutchman, who had 
been atteniively looking at some of our officers walking in one*of the«Dutch 
towns, make tlie following remark—“ How very rich the English officers 
must be !’* Being asked why he thougljt so, he replied, “ Because, I per¬ 
ceive, they are all co^^ered with gold and silver."* I should think it would ho, 
114) very difficult tiling to effectuate a mor^general and decided approxima¬ 
tion to u!iif4»rmity in the dresscind appointments of ^vd'ry regiment; at any 
rate, this might be •done in point of efconomy. The colour of the facings 
and number of tht? A'giment being qufto suflkient to distinguish one corps 
from another, most of the otliQr peculiar fashions and<devices might be done 
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away with, except, perhaps, in the Scottish, Fusileer, and lliile cirps. In 
the national regiments it is'no doubt politic to humour tlie innocent pride of 
national costume. The Highlander must at all risks preserve his ancient 
garb, but even in these corps the minor changes in fashion, Ijnd the glowing 
taste for costly outfit, mounting, and dacoratiup, should be no less restrained; 
and they actually do re(piire to be kept as much at least within the bounds 

of a proper and necessary economy as in the other regiments. 

2. The lecoi?^ point 1 have to refer to isw the commonly extravagant 
system of the olticer’s mess. I allude to the hAvy subscription of so many 
days* pay from each officer on entrance, chiefly for the purpose of accumulat¬ 
ing costly ar^cles of mess plate, showy but frangible services of china, 
glass, &c. on a scale, Jn a style, and of a description, more savouring of 
parade and display, thlUi suited to the sober use, circumstances, and wants of 
offisers of marching regiments, liable, as they ever must be, to the casualities 
oPsudden marches, embarkations, and all their concomitant inconveniences 
and disadvantages. X allude to the hardship of an officer, who, after having 
largely contributed to his mess-fund, is shortly afterwards moved to another 
regiment, from yo will, fault, or caprice of his own ; is called upon for a fre»U 
subscription towards the, perhaps, already overgrovsi incss-fund of the regi¬ 
ment to whicif ho is removed. 1 allude also to heavy contributions which 
officers have to make for the sumptuous entertainmeiit and rich banqueting 
of inspecting general officers, and others who are oecabionally invited to i)ar- 
take of regimental festivities, in a style <»f hospitality almost princely. 

3. The last point relates to the hond-fide appropriation of\lic me'^^-rnonoy, 
originally allowed by Government to cover the wine duties, and specially 
granted for the immediate benefit of the officers, since it is asserted that in 
certain regiments this monev is,-^roin whatever motive, divertetl from its 
legitimate object, and is wholly or in part applied to purposes, however well 
intended, yet different from those for wliicli the bounty uas e-\j)ressly and 
specifically intended by his late Majesty, by whom it was gruiiled. 

* * 1 remain, Mr. Editor, youi’ constant reader, 

. ‘April, 1832. . . 11. r. 



Voice from Si. Helena in thfence of its Troops. 


'Mr. Editor*— In your Number for June hist, you did mo the favour to 
insfirt a paper 1 transrnftted to you; and in perusing your Journal for the 
following motitb, my risible muscles were violently excited by a ridiculouo' 
re{[jy to it from an “ Old Hengal Lieutenant-X'oloiiol.** That gentleman ap¬ 
pears to have derived all his information from hearsay, and juirticularly 
from a very cogiioscent friend,’* who knew as much about ISt. Helena 
affairs as the worthy Lieutenant-Colonel himself did. 'J’lie old officer 
would Have evinced more liberality hn<l ho taken pains to ascertain facts, 
before he dipped his pen in'gall, to attack what he was ignorant of, or to 
'vituperate statements,which were true. The **ltl gentlennur, who (fVoin his 
own ipse divit) is so well acquainted with the pleasures of a 15ul) miles 
nnarch,*' (of course in his palanquin,) over the delightful plains ifT dear 
India, &c. “ with only one serviftit, and that servant, alas! sick,” (Ehcu 
jam satis !) labours under a material error, when he alleges that the St. 
Holejia forefes never see an enemy:" I must correct his mistake, and be¬ 
come a substitute'for his “ cognoscent friend,’* by aflirniing that our troops 
tuive been called into general service. They were at the taking of the Cape 
, of Good Hope, in 1795, wdicre they highly distinguiiJied them^elvcs, and 
justly acquired the approbation*of their leader; they also participated in 
the capture of Mont^*Video and Buenos Ayres, in lSo5, where they like¬ 
wise obtained that meed of praise d^e to meritorious conduct; and although 
wo are now receiving prize*«noney for those campai^iy, and His Majesty’s 
24th regiment is permitted to'bear on its banners the motto (hipe of Chiod 
Hope," and four other King's regiments,’viz. 38th, dOtk; 87th, and Kiilo 
U. 8. Jbuim. No. 45. Auo. 1832, • 2 n 
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brifrade,|'the words Monte Video,” yet we remain without these flattering 
nnd distinguishing testimonies of service. The troops here, both artillery 
and infantry, are in such an efifective state of discipline, as hot only to be 
prepared for fo,feign service at a moment s warning, but they have elicited 
the well-deserved approbation of meiiy a veteran general, in his sojourn 
here on his way to Europe. That such applause is honestly our due, 1 can 
unhesitatingly assert, ns I Teel convinced, that for cleanli^iess, subordina¬ 
tion, and good discipline, oiy two little corps are surpassed by none. Not¬ 
withstanding the Old LieutAant-Coloners antipathy to th8 garrison of this 
far-famed isle,” yet he seems to have an itching, “ longing, lingering” 
desire to become one of us 1 but as he must be well aware thut he would be 
under the painful neccssitj^ of entering as a cadet^ fear grey hairs too 
plentifully besprinkle his honourable brow, to admit ITt' a consummation so 
devoutly to be wished.” I'he excellent Lieutenunt-Coloners “ cognosoent 
friend” has also misinformed him respecting oUr two corps being united; 
they are ns unquestionably distinct and separate as.the Royal Artillery and 
the line are, and the Governor is Colonel of the infantry only; The Old 
Lieutenant-(\»I()nel ought to have manifested a more enlightened, a more 
generous feeling to brother officers, when he touched upon King’s brevets. 
We were allowed King’s commissions and brevets when the^King’s troops 
did duty here, and this boon would still liave been granted to us from the 
Horse Guards, liad not our honourable employers stated that they saw no 
necessity for it!!! We have had frequent occasions to sit on courts- 
martial to try so^'diers of His Majesty’s service, who had misbehaved on ship¬ 
board ; and if a King’s officer chanced to take his seat on such tribunal, 
(though he were a captain of or of any subsequent date,) he would 

supersede a veteran of 1808, merely becauie the latter; unfortunately, is de¬ 
prived of the advantiiges of a King’s commissioii or brevet, which all 
Company’s officers in India enjoy. Further, why should any distinction in 
rank exist betv'een the Company's officers here, and our brethren in arms in 
India, when, if war breaks out, we are as likely to bti called into actual sor-'' 
vice as we have been bereiofore, it bevig an incontrovertible fact, tbalT the 
warm climate of St. Ilelen^'is a good seasoner‘for troops destined, to take 
the field in the more fervid regions of India. One observation more, and I 
shall bid adieu to the old gentleman. He displays an unaccountable aver¬ 
sion to officers of our artillery receiving more pay than those of the other 
corps. The soldiers of the former, from the serjqHnt-major to the drum¬ 
mer, all receive considerably greater pay than those of the infyntry ; and as 
artillery officers in the*‘Britisli service, (King’s as well as Company's,) from 
the more niultifarious nature of their duties and acquirements, are allovVed 
greater pay than those of the infantry regiments, surely it is an extreme 
hardship that the artillery officers of this establishment should be exceptions 
to a rule so general. Regretting that I have heen compelled to take up so 
much of your time, and to occupy so great a syace in your valuable Journal, 
• I remain, Sir, ■ . 

Your well wisher andTuithful servant, 

^ Miles.'. 

P.S. I almost forgot to state, that ouh. troops here have the honour to 
wear royal facings: this fact, no doubt, will annoy the jealous Old Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel ” a little. 

' St. Helena, 26th November, 183L 


r Distinctive Badges \o Seameu* • 

Mn. Editor, —Amongst the improvements introduced into the naval ser¬ 
vice by His Most GAcious Majesty wflen Loid High Admiral, there is one 
which, though in it self‘trifling and apparently unimportant, is in reality of 
^eat utility. 1 allude to the badge of distinction given to the petty ofif' 
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cers, wliich not only tends to exalt their situation amongst their sliipmates 
by the evidence of their rank, but from its simple neatness adorns the 
jacket of the’seaman, and gives him a degree of pride in its display, acting 
as a stimulus to the private seaman to render himself the*^orthy object of 
advancement. , ^ 

'Fhere can be no stronger proof of this than the promptness with wliich 
the badge is phfccd on the arm on a man's beinff raised to the petty rating, 
and t]»e exipense some of the quarter-masters arid boatswains* mates have gone 
to in in’ociiring \he crown and anchor of gold Ikvist manufacture, making it 
a i’eally handbonie orriUTnent. 

As the had^o in this instance has had so good an effect, may not the prin¬ 
ciple he carried still farther with success, by Jiving to every seaman who 
has the honour to setTe in His Majesty’s navy, a distinctive mark also, say 
ati'^nnchor with a cable attached, on the left arm? 

■^Should tliis suggestion hieet the eye and approval of those who arc our 
nntoral guardians, the order to adopt it would, 1 am confident, ho received 
by tlie men with pride and satisfaction, and the consequences resulting 
therefrom woul^l be important, various, and durable. 

Jst. It would give to the men of the royal navy,a character in dress and 
uniformity oi^ap^iearance, which must improve their general look, ami give 
thenf a degree ot jiride in being distinguished from the merchant-seamen. 

t2ml. It would act as an inducement for young men to enter the service. 

3rd. It would he a great preventive (particularly in foreign ports) against 
doserlion, or against men straggling from their boats udder the guise of 
mercliant-seamcn, as was the case frequently when watering, or performing 
any duty on shore in company with boats of transports, 6cc. No man could 
then pass any officer without his^heing detected by the badge as belonging 
to a Iving*s sliip; or should the badge bo removed, the mark would still be 
eviilLMit, and would lead to the iftst.ant apprehension of the straggler. 

It would also be a good distinctive mark for the men when doing duty as 
’ small-arm men on shore, on which service detachments may frequently 
bo ^*mph> 3 'e<l, a»i Wexs the case during the last w/p*, wlion it u.ts always found 
lu'cch^iM-y to give to the mEn so employed soiff^ badge to distinguisli them. 

If thesi* remarks arc deemed worthy of a place in ytair Journal, their 
insertion ^lill oblige 

An’ Old Officer. 

AlU'il 19th, 


JVeapons of the Camlry* 


]\1r. Editok, —1 remarked in your Journal for March 1832, on the sub¬ 
ject “ Arms for the Cavalry,” in which it was stated that no luuly of cavalry, 
armed as at present, has the*slightest chance of making any impression on a 
body of determined infantry armed with pikoi. iVrmit me to state, that if 
.cavalry are to attack a body of pikemen their arms need not be changed, 
' (Mr. H. Ircton proposing tliat th^y should be changed,) as the cavali^ would 
he able utterly to destroy the infantry with tlieir fire-arms. 

If you would he kind enough to insert this in your valuable Journal you 
w’ouXl greaCIy oblige a constant reader, and *. 

' Veritatis AmicusI 


Westminster, May 9th, 


I observed in your Jounial ifor April, on the subject “Dress and Equip¬ 
ment of Riflemen/^hjr*' iwra,” that the officys of the riflemen !>hould be armed 
with targets, aigied with a spike in the centre. Permjt me to observe, that 
a target would not be fof^the slightest use, the i^icers seldom or never 
engaging hand to hand with the enemy, and oijly a random shot would 
^happen to liit the target. 


2n2 
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Tiepot Appoinfmen(ft. 

Mr. Editor, —On reference to tjie List of the Army for this month, I 
observe the name of Subalterns posted to the Recruiting Service in tliis 
country (ScotlaAd) who have never been abroad, and who have held Depot 
Staff Appointments for year# togetfier. Perhaps you can inform your 
readers how this hap]>en3; fur the Adjutant-General has moct fairly endea¬ 
voured to prevent abuses of this kind; and tliat when an officer has been in 
the enjoyment of a stuff app^'itment of dep6t, he should who.i, hU time is up, 
go out to his corps before any other officer, and particularly in ciucs whore 
the one h*w never been abroad, and the officer called upon to ^’o in his place 
happens to be a man who can boast of long foreign service. 

I am Sir, your nAst obedient, 

Berwick-on-Tweed, Anti-Humbug. 

May lith. 


Attack Streets, 

Mr. Editor, —Allow Yne to suggest a very obvious means overcoming 
resistance when offered as on late occasions, at Paris and Brussels, from 
windows .and housetops. The attempt to force a street which is barricaded, 
and thus defended, must always cost many lives, and may frequently fail, 
even with the bejt troops. I would, therefore, suggest that three or four 
muskets be applied to the lock of the first street door, which will be sure to 
open it, and let the troops make their way to tlie roof, and after capturing 
or destroying all they may find there, lef^ them cross the party wall and 
proceed to the next. A party of about twenty men on each side the street, 
thus acting as flankers, w'ould in many cases succeed entirely with very 
trifling loss, particularly as, at first, the defenders would be taken by sarprift.o 
by such a simple method of proceeding. Yours, 


Forage and Travelling Allotpances of Field-OJficers 

co7npianding Depots. , 

Mr. EDiTOR.-^Alknv^me, through the medium of your valua*ole Journal, 
to call tlie attention of the Secretary at W,iir to the hard situation of Field 
Officers of infantry in Ireland, more especially those who are in the coni- 
mand of depots. In compliance with a General Order, all detaclniienls, 
however distant they may be, are to be visited twice in each month by a 
field-officer of the regiment by v^hich they may be furnished; llie situation 
of a field-officer commanding a depot is, in IhiS instance, one of peculiar, 
hardship^ as he‘is only allowed forage for one horije, and has not the 
same advantages as a Lieutenant-Colonel commanding a reijiment, who has . 
the assi^ance of the majors of his regimept, I know a field-officer, com¬ 
manding a depot at present in Ireland, whb has to visit two detachmenls 
of the regiment in opposite directions, and having thus to ride a distance 
amounting tQ bne hundred and twelve Irish miles, twice in the month, afid I . 
believe his is not a solitary or even an unfrequent instance. ^ I think, there¬ 
fore, the Secretary at War ought, in comn^pn justice, either to allow forage 
for two horses, or, in «cases of this unparalleled personal expense, .the tra¬ 
velling allowance of nin^pence per mile. 

I lAve the honour to be, 

* \ Sir, 

Your o.bJjdient Servant, 

Portsmouth, • H. K. S. 

19lh June, I8:h2. 
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AFFAIRS AT WOME AND ABROAD. 

Till: Scotch Reform Uill has passed 
botl\ Houses of Parliament, and 
rfHt'ived tlic Royal Assem. The 
Rid for Ireland has .passed the 
House of Gonnnons, and is in pro¬ 
gress through ll^p Lords. 

'1 he revive^ prevalence of cho- 
lei\i {^as c.\citca an alarm in the 
country, hardly justified, in our 
jiKlgmcnt, by its eil'oets. The dis¬ 
ease is more easily cv.aded by sinij)Ie 
precautioiivS, and its presence scarcely 
appears more'fatal than the malig¬ 
nant epidemics which commonly In¬ 
fest this country at the present sjea- 
son. It is the suddenness and iso- 
Itvtion of its attacks, which, [iro- 
bahly, create dismay ; but in almost 
ever) e.'Kc the seizure can \)c traced 
to local (ir constitutional causes. 
We are liaj)])ylo caJd, that the ra¬ 
vages of this disease have not ex- 
tended lo the^Lnited Service, owing, 
no*doui)t, to the superior cleanli¬ 
ness and systematic habits of thoSc 
bodies. 

Tlie expedition under Don Pedro, 
which liad been collected at the 
.Western islands, has at* length 
readied tlic shores -of Portugal, 
alid eflccted a landing near Oporto, 
of which city it took posseseiOn, 
without any serious opposition. Tlic 
troop^# of Don Miguel, with tlie 
authprities, retired before the invad¬ 
ing force to the oppo'site shore# of 
"the Douto, it is stated, kccoi^Hng 
to a concerted plan^ They were 
followed across Ric river by a pot- 
lion of the invaders; but tli^ugh tile 
landing took place about the* 8lh of 


Juno, up to tbc moment at which we 
wriic, IK) authentic information has 
been received of the further progress 
of Don Pedro ; nor does it appear 
that any outburst of popular feeling, 
or accession of numbers, had at¬ 
tended his debarkation. 


Court of Inquiry at Weedon. 
—A Military Court of Inquiry has 
been directed to assemble at Weedon 
barracks, for the Investigation of 
certain complaints preferred, through 
irregular channels, by a private of 
the Scoldi Greys, named Somerville, 
against his immediate commanding 
oHiccr. The factious and unconsti¬ 
tutional interference which has been 
permitte d in this case will, it is to be 
feared, have a most injurious eflect 
upon the service. 

The statement that tlie above sol¬ 
dier bajs been discharged, at the in¬ 
stance of those illegal societies hy^ 
which he appears to have been se¬ 
duced from his proper duties, is, of 
course, unfounded. The system of 
holding out a premium to misconduct 
has not been ado 2 Hcd in tlie army. 


Revifav of the two Regiments 
OF Life Guards. —The two regi¬ 
ments of Life Guards were, on 
Monday, the 23d ult., insjjccted on 
Wormwood Scrubs by'Lord Hill, 
and were put through a variety of 
evolutions in brigade on the newly- 
proposed sysUvin, by the Hon, Co- 
lonefEd Lygon. 

Since tlic^atteralions of Sir H. 

Torreps in. the movements of in» 
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fantry, and which were said to have 
been suggested by the experience^of 
the late war, we have been advocates 
for a revision of the formations an4 
movements for tlie cavalry, in order 
that ihe^v might be assimilated with 
those for that arm wliich J,jcidedly 
forms the basis of ail urnm's. But 
in the new regulalion*s, nhicli are 
said to be compiled from the re¬ 
spective systems of the late, and of 
the present Inspector-General of 
Cavalry, although there is much to 
be ailmired, many excellent im- 
provcmenls made, and many absur¬ 
dities dispcMised with, tactical errors 
of some conseijucncc are still to be 
found. Tiiese discrepancies, toge¬ 
ther with oilier details connected 
witii the subject, we intend to treat 
of on some future and more suitalile 
occasion : for the present we shall 
merely observe, in reference to the 
review above alluded to, that, pro¬ 
bably from want of sullicicnt prac¬ 
tice and enaemhle in the new man¬ 
oeuvres, the cftectof llie field-day was 
not such as to propossessV^i spec¬ 
tators with a favorable im[)ression 
of the “ proposed regulations for 
the instruction, formations, and 
movemciita of the cavalry.’* . 

Naval and Military Library 
AND Musrum. —The following con¬ 
tributions have been received during 
the past month. 

ROOM. 

John Tsiftfic*, Esq. late Waiter Shipwright at 
Bermuda.^Model uf a CiHtur*d Rudder, litted 
with a g^uve in the '»lern pobt. 

Sir Robert Sepplngi, F.Il.S., &c.—Model of a 
First-rate Ship ot War, siinilurto hie Majesty’s 
ship Caledonut,,by a quaiter-iriuh soale; one 
longitudinal section, shouing the method of 
building in practice previous to the iiitroduc* 
tion ot the iiciVHys»tcm (the circular stern) by 
Sir Robert Seppings, the other longliljtidiiial 
section Izi accordance with fhut principle. 

** This system was flrst pa^ially introduced la 
strengthening the Oleiimure, of SO guns, Ply- 
month, iu ]8i}0, and tuiiy put into pr^ictlce In 
the Tremendous, 74gnns, w^iehship was rebuilt 
atChathaiii in thll, und it ifas^enerally adopted 
io the Bntiih Navy in the year A'ottcd 

accotnpanj/ing t/te Modet, * • 


LIBRARY. 

Sir Robert Sepplngs, F.R 6.1 &c.--On a new 
principle of Constructing his Slujesty's Ships of 
War, by Sir Robert Seppings, 4ta. pamphlet, 
1614 > On the Great Strength given to .Ships of 
War by the application of Diagonal Buices, by 
Sir Robert Seppings, 4to. pamphlet, IHIH , On 
a new principle ot CoiiltrncDng Ships iu the 
Mercantile Navy, by Sir Rnheit Seppingi, 4to, 
pamphlet, A Leitei-uddiessed lo the Right 

lion Viscount Melville on the Circular Sterni 
of ships of War, by Sir Robert Scppings, 4tu. 
pamphlet, ^ 

Lioiit.*Col. Forster, h. p. 2Uh llegl.—Tableau 
des Guerres de ^^derlck le Grand, 1 vul. 

John Taaffe, Esq. late Waster Miipwr^ht at 
Bermuda.—Sutherland on Ship Building,*2d cd. 

1 vol. folio,*1740. * 

Copt. JosepluO’Brien, R.N.—-A Fac-slmile of 
the Death Warr,int i&sucd agadist the unlortu- 
naie Charles (fiuined). 

Lady Collier.—A Booltf in Arabic, prcKcnted 
by hii Highness the Iniauni of Muscat lo Capt. 
Sir KrancMs Collier, C R. wiflu cumtnaniUng hm ' 
Majesty’s ship Liverpool, 7th Auguit, <*SJl • an 
Hiiiduslaiice MS. written on leaves ol a tree. 

Mr. George Imlay.—An Essay on Taste, by 
Alexander Gerard, 1).I>. 1 vol. 12ino. 1704; 
Werner’s Formation of Veins, I vol Svo. IMOJ); 
Stenographv, by Weslou, I vol. Svo. 1746 ; Cun¬ 
ningham’s Bills of Exchange, 1 vol, 8 vo 1776; 
Delia ScienzH del Cuore, by Lorenzo Martini. 

I Y^i'i. i2nio. 18211; M. T. Ciceronis Klietonco, 

I vol, 8 vo. l/dl ; M. T. Cieerorns Kpistolarum, 

I vul. L2mo. 1/83} M.T. Cieeroiiii Oratiuiiuin, 

1 Vol. 12mo. 1792; Wachina Dell* I’oirn*, 1 vul. 
8 vo. 1826; Cubunis, Certitude de la Wedecine, 

1 vol. 8 vo. 1819; Cornuro Della Vita holyis. 

1 vol. I2m0. 1820; Della Lingua Punic,i Tpie- 
/lentemente usata (iu Maltesi, Ac.b by FiaSioslio 
Angelo Dern.'iird, 1vol. 12mo. 1750, Zefiophoniis 
de Cyri Expeditione, by 'Ihoinas fluU Imisoii, 
A.M. 1vol. 8vo. 1813; Tratado^de Vendugi-s y 
Apobitos, by Don Francisco Curi4>'ell, 1 vul.bvo. 
1784; Jusolino de Himedi .d'Jschia, I vol. .Svo. 
11 ) 88 ; Hpadaforu Prusudia Ilalmna, 2 voh 12mo* 
1791 > Crassu E^ogit di Capitani Illu'^tii, 1 vol. 
4to. \m. ^ 

Capt. Moody, late 4th Regt.—Wars of Pfjnce 
Rogeiie and Marlborough, 1 vol. 4to 1742 ; 
Lawrence on the Horse, 1 vol.4lo. 1809, Ilazliit’s 
Lectures on the Literature of the Age uf KIizU' 
beth, i vol. 8 vo. 1821; Arrowsuiilh’s Mapol the 
Pyrenees. • 

# 

Capt. Geo. W, Munby, P.Il.S, Barrack-muster 
of North* Yarmouth.—llesciiption of liistiu* 
menu. Apparatus, and nuam of Saving Peisdiiil 
from Drowning who break through tlie Ice, Re. 
by Capt. Geo \V, Muuby, pamphlet,’1832; On 
the most efficacious means ot Prcseiving ihu 
Liv^ ot Shipwrecked Sailors,and the Prevention 
of Shipwreck, by Capt. Geo. W. Manby, pam¬ 
phlet, 18.30; On the Extinction and Prevention 
of Destructive Fires, with the Description of 
Apparatus for Rescuinf^Penoni from Houses 
enveloped In Flames, by Capt. Geo. W. Manby, 
pamphlet, 1831). ' 

Capt. J. A,(Griffiths, R.N.—Impressment fully. 
considered, with a view to Its gradual abolition, 

I vol. bvo. 1826. , 

,*Llent.’Gen. J. Llndenthnl, K.C.—Saldcrn Tac- 
ti(^,'1 vol. Svo. Frankfoit, 1781; Aotonl Aitii- 
lene im IViege, 1 vol. Svo. Dresden, 1782; 
Kriege Blbllothef, 11 vuls. 4co. Bribluu, 1759. 

Lieut. George Pawley, h. p. Murray's Bp- 
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crultliig Corp 0 .~»H)story of the Seven Yean* War 
In Gerroaiiy» tranelated from the Get man and 
French^ by Capt. CiiarlcR Hamilton Smithi (he 
first and only volume published, 4to* 


MUSEUM. 

Capt. Tiilbot, Il;N. of hU Majesty's ship. War* 
spite.—A box etntaining Skins of a vuilety of 
GIrils from (he V aztls.^ 

Nirhola'i Gurry, K&q, Deputy-Governor of the 

Hudson Buy Conipiiny.—Two Esquimaux Ca¬ 

noes, with the Fislniij; Gear, 

Miij.-Gen. Hardwlcke.—A Short Sword, with 
cunouUy carved Ivory Hundl f taken in the Pa* 
lace Of the King of Candy In IS15} a Crescent- 
shaped Dagger, found on the person of one of 
the Malays who ussuAsumted Mr. Parry, the Kast 
liidm ('ompuny’s resident at Bt^ncoolen, in the 
year IS 15. • 

J.ady U.irry—A specimen of the C.iruera 
Cliu'a, or Indian Pigikent, a Fccnla. obtained 
from the leaves of a Ciiinhing Kignolia, by the 
'J’.tiijin.is .tndoilier'AiUnd Tribes ol Giiiaiia, and 
tlie llio^\egro{ ti apeciinen ot Mica, Iroin the 
head o( the ilver lleponony, Guiana, a speci¬ 
men of Tale, tiom the Oronocoj a sample ol the 
Dost which fell on the ship:*’decks siAty leagues 
to windward of Kaibadoes, fen or twelve hours 
alter the Inir-tiiig forth ol Mount S'ouffMere, on 
(he l.l ol M.jy, IHl*^} u speciintm of Agate) 
some siii.il) rounds Slones, called Indian Shot, 
found on the Savannahs at the head ol the river 
Reponnnyj seed of a Tree used hy the nutfves 
of (jul.in.i .IS b«*ad); some Poisoned Arrows of 
the Mukosbi Indians. , 

John Taalfe, Ksq. late Master Shipwright at 
IVrmuda.—A Spanish Dollar, supposed date, 
i;t6<K 

• 

r.teiit Peter Brooke, R.N.—SIxly-seven Silver? 
ami 5event>-fouf Copper Roman Cuilis ; also se- 
ViT.il speenneus ul Organic Remains from the 
neiglibo'iiliooif ol Kast Hinlgford, Nottingliani- 
shire (the Roinln Alargidunum). 

Cotnninofler R. (fopeland, R.N.—Six Cases 
containing Antique Vases, tkc. f|pm the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

f 

Cipt, .Tnhri Smyth, Royal Ktiglncers.—Some 
Nests nt the Termites (Wood Ant), taken fr$ni 
between the frame-work of a wooden huiidiiig at 
Deinuiarat one Geological specimen, locality, 
Ac. illegible, 

Gonimaivler John Chambcrlayiie, R.N.—A 
.Seal-skin i)resR,complete, us worn by the Ksqui- 
niaux of the Labrador coast, in theircJiioea when 
bsfuiig. 

StulT-Sur'geoii William llalket, M.l).—Two 
(lascA eoiituiiiirig Petrifactions, and specimens of 
the Coral from Antigua. ^ 

Lady Collier.—A Chinese Mariner's Compass. 

Capt. Prothcr^e, h. p. 56th Regt.—Preserved 
8 pecim«^i'< of the Minuru Superba, male and fe¬ 
male, in a mahogany and glass case. 

Lieut.-Col. Childers, C. B*. llth Drs.—Pre¬ 
served Head of the Serow or Inio^frum the*Hi- 
' inalaya MouiUalns) Skull of the Camel. ^ 

John Machln, K^q.—FoMr Fjgiiresrepresenting 
the Hottentot Tribe in their Native Costume, 
with their Imptements/if War, Ac. (two malts 
uml two females). ^ * 

Commander Skinner, R.N,—Horo of the Nar- 
wal, and u South Sea Island Club. 


Royal Naval School.— ^he fol¬ 
lowing resolution was passed at a Meet¬ 
ing of the Council of Management, on 
the loth ultimo 

“ That the sum of 3000^. out of the 
disposable* funds of the institution be 
at once ^issisined to form a funtl for 
erecting ^ud furnishing a suitable 
buildini;;. and. that lliect* he added to 
this funti, all sucli sums as may be 
received dn '^')L Nomuution Deben¬ 
tures, and 10/. Entrance fees; also, 
thahan appeal he made to I lie Public 
by Advertisement or otherwise; and 
tliat the PiesiJent. he rtspiesled to 
communicate this Resolntiun to such 
Departments of His Majesty’s Gnvern- 
nient as he may tiiink most likely to 
a.ssist m the furtlieranee of this most 
impoitant object. That circnljn.s be 
also punted aiul distributed, in order 
to obtain contributions, on which a 
statement of tlie liuilding Fund shall 
lie made." 

Measures are now in progress to 
build the school, upon land granted by 
the crown, near Greenwich. 


Presentation of a Nkw Stand 
OF Colours to Tiiif3‘JrH Hegiment. 
—The Ifitli of May, ihe auuueisary 
of tlie Battle of Alhnern, on which 
occasion the 3'Jtli Uegiment pertijrnicd 
conspicuous service, was selected as 
an appropriate occasion lor present¬ 
ing them with a New Stand of Co¬ 
lours, at Sydney, New South Wales, 
their present quarter; the cereniotiy 
being performed liy fhethen Governor, 
Lieiilenant-Generdi Dai ]mg. Accor- 
dingly, iOn the inoiifuig of flint day, 
all the beauty and fashion of ibe town 
and its vicinity were m motioff to wit¬ 
ness the imiiosing spectacle ; among 
whom the J..ady of the late Governor 
occupied a conspicuous fiQsitton. 

His Excellency was leceived with 
demtmstrations of respect by the as- 
sembred multitwle, and on ai riving in 
front of Uie Regiment, liie soldiers 
prestnled arms, the band striking up 
the N&iional Ar>lhem. 

The ReginrjAn* having been formed 
intp three sides of a square and in 
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open onler, the fourth bein^if com¬ 
pleted by the officers of the other 
Regiments in garrison, and the ladies 
present—the lytual ceremony of con¬ 
secration was performed by tUe Vene* 
rable the Archdeacon, who at its 
terminaljon ildiverfd an appropriate 

prayer, composed by hirasey for the 
occasion. ^ 

During the consecration, the New 
Colours were held by Lieut.-Colonel 
Shadfoilh, of the 57th, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Despard, of the 17th Regi¬ 
ment, standing in fiont of the cei1tre.» 
Colonel T.mdesay, C.B., the Lieu!.-Col. 
of the 39th, then called the two senior 
Ensiirns of the Regiment (Ensign C.B. 
Lloyd, and Pmsign L. Maule) to the 
front; the old C(»lours ft?ll back to the 
roar, and were put aw'ay by the Colour 
Serjeants. Lieut.-General Darling then 
advanced, jirescnted the New Colours 
to the ofticers aliove-nientioned, and 
addressed the Regiment as follows:— 

“Thirty-Ninth,—it is highly grati¬ 
fying to me to present you, on the 
part of your (‘olonel, with these Co¬ 
lours, henceforth the proud record 
of your gallant and distinguished ser¬ 
vices, 

“ It is unrecessary for m^>^9th, to 
embhizon your achievements—your 
friends w ill ever remember, and your 
enemies will never forget, that during 
the Peninsular War, which, in its 
results, was as glorious to the'British 
Arms as it was importart to the gene¬ 
ral interests of Europe; you, led on by 
your present gallant (Jommander, 
fought at Albuera (of which battle 
this is the 20ih aniversary); that you 
were also engaged with and defeated 
the enemy at^Vittoiia, at the Pyre¬ 
nees, the Nivelle, the Nivefand at 
Orthos. You have, intleed, 39th, nobly 
redeemed the pledge which your pre¬ 
decessors in arms first gave at the bat¬ 
tle of Almanza, now a hundred and 
twenty )Gars ago, which was as admi¬ 
rably seconded in llie glorious field of 
Piu'^sey, as it was successfullj^ fol¬ 
lowed up at the mefiiorable defence 
oi‘ Gibraltar, « 

“Soldiers, it is not necessary to the 
fame of your corps, ll^t you shoultl 
augment the honours wtfich it has so 
gallantly aciiuirtd; but! am'sure, 


whenever your King and Country shall 
require your services, you will add 
fresh laurels to the noble wreath which 
now so proudly adorns your banners, 

“ Gentlemen, in addressing you more 
particularly, to whoip this sacred trust, 
the immediate charge of these Colours, 
is more especiallytconfifled, I need 
only point out that they will be the 
objects to which the eyes of your coqjs 
will be directed—you will protect them 
with your —and may the Al¬ 

mighty, who Slone can shield you in 
the day ol battle, guide and preserve 
you in ifie faithful discharge of this 
sacred duty.'' 

Colonel Lindesay'replied nearly in 
the following terms :—^ 

“In the name of the Officers and 
Soldiers of the 39lh Regiment, I 
return most sincere thanks for the dis¬ 
tinguished honour your Excellency and 
the Venerable the Archdeacon have 
conferred on us this day. 

“The handsome manner in wliich 
the services of the corps have been 
noticed, must be truly gratifying to us 
all, and I am sure we shall always 
entertain the most grateful recolieclioft 
Pfit. / •. 

“The Colours which are-this day 
presented will, I hope, by whatever 
officers they may be .suppeffted, sustain 
at their hands the same honour which 
former ones^ave, I trust, conspicu¬ 
ously maintained.'’ • 

• 

^rhe ranks then closed, and the line 
having been re-formed on the centre, 
the Regiment broke into open columns, 
matched past, and saluted theGencral 
in slow*time and review order, and 
afterwards in quick time: then wheeled* 
into line on the original ground, and 
opened ranks. 

T*iie drummer’s call being beat on 
the right, the Ensigns, with the Co-* 
lours, moved from the tenire t)f the 
line to the front of the Grenadiers, 
under a general salute from the Regi¬ 
ment, and- were then escorted by the . 
Greiladier Company ; attended by the 
bgnd and druffis fo the Commanding 
Officer's quarters, apd I here lodged the 
Cblours*A*ith the usual honours, 
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Surrender of St. Jean d'Acre.— 
The army, which it will be recollected 
sailed fiom Egypt several months ago 
under the command of Ibrahim Pacha, 
son of Mehemed Ali, Viceroy of 
l‘’.aypt, in order ^to lay siege to the 
above fortress, commanded by the 

rebel AbdallJih Pi’tiha, have at length 
succeeded in their enterprise. On the 
27tli May, the Comiuander-in-chief 
nintle a genera? assault upon the for¬ 
tress. Ills soldiers va’re met with 
gieat bravery by the besieged. A 
(leti^ehmcnt destined for the breach of 
K\pon lloimlfon having experienced 
s<uiic resistance, they stfowed symp¬ 
toms of hesitation, and appeared for 
an I'nstarit to diaw bade. The C'om- 
inandt'r-in-chie|, on perceiving it, drew 
his sa^re, and, threatening vengeance 
on such as should retreat, he juislicd 
on the soidicis, making them take po¬ 
sition in the breach. The line ofiein- 
forcement joined them, and vs’hil-sl one 
])arly repulsed the enemy, another 
constructed aii entrenchment.—In the 
afternoon the besieged sinrendered, 
and a deputation composed of a,few 
lirlillcry officers, headed by the IMufti 
And Iman of Abdallah Pacha, issued 
from* tlie place of refuge occupied by 
the\an(Miisiied, and'walked towards 
tiic Conujiaiuier-in-chicf, throwing 
tliemselvcs'^t his feet, and imploring 
clomency. Thu Gommander-in-cliief 
iinmcdialcly pardoned them, guaran¬ 
teeing the satfty of their lives ami pvo- 
pt*;t}, uilhout even requiring their 
arms. Abdallah having expresset^ a 
desne to pioceed to Egypt, was allowed 
. to enibai k, accompanied by Selim Bey. 
On the/2nd of June iie. arrived olf 
7\lcxandna, where he was received by 
■the Viceroy of Egypt with great 
lionours. 


C;«ANGKJ^ IN THE STATIONS OF 
CORFS SINCE 0«R LAST.— 

tst I.ife Guards from WindscM* to 
Regent's 'Paik. * # 

ild Life Guards fvory.Regent’s Park 
to Hyde Park. " ; 

Tlie Hor&e (Jutirds from Ilyde P^rk 
to Windsor. 

6ih Diagoon Guards from Cahir to 
bublin. ^ 


6fh Dragoons from Longford to 
Cahir. 

«]0th Hussars from Dublui to T.ong- 
ford. \ 

• 17fh J)ragoons from Ballencollig to 
Dublin, ami to Gloucester. 

9<\ Battalion Grenadier Guards from 
Dublin Portman Street. 

3d Baft'hhon Grenadier Guards from 
Portman Street to the Tower. 

1st Battalion Coldstream Guards 
from Westminster to Kiiigiitsbridgc. 

2d Battalion Coldstream Guards 
frorfi the Tower to Dublin. 

2d Battalion Sgots Fusilier Guards 
from Knightshricige to Windsor. 

7th Foot, Reseive Companies, from 
Bristol to Gosport. 

2 7!h Foot from Limerick to Fermoy. 

33cl Foot from Portsmoulli to 
Wceclon, 

35lh Foot from Northampton to 
Wcedon. 

81st Fviol from Boulton to Dublin. 

8r>th Foot from Blackburn to I^uhlin. 

881h Foot, Reserve (Companies, 
from Jiandguard I'ort to Chatham. 

Doth Foot from Glasgow to Beltast. 

Dlst Foot from Manchester to Dub¬ 
lin, and to Mullingar. 

D2d Foot from Limerick to Fermoy. 


GENERAL ORDEUwS, CIRCULARS, 
* Ac. 

* NAVY. 
ciuci;i.A.u. 

Admiralty, 2d July, 1832, 

DKscuirriON of tlic Swouu Bki.ts to be 
lu future W'oni over the Coat by (’oiu- 
mi-»sionod Officers of tiie Royal Navy, 
and l y other OfUcerS ranking with Com- 
inissionud Ofliijers. 

Admii als —Bine Morocco Leaffier, lined, 
full one inch and half wide in the Girdle ; 
single, one inch wide. Sword slings or car¬ 
riages :—the whole embrdidored in Gold 
with Oak leaves and Acorns down* the 
middle, and margined with a .straight line 
near^ each edg'j:—Gilt mountings wUh 
circular fronts, two inches diameter, Laurel 
eml^issed edges,* (h’owii, Anchor, and Lau¬ 
rel the centic:—embossed Carriage 
Ruckles, plainLf:5jrdle Buckles and Rings, 
the latter cue mch ami 3-4ths diameter in 
the efentre, plain Studs under the can iage 
buckles for the more easily attachiiqj aud 
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detachingUhe Sword—a plain strong Hook 
attached tu the King to buspeud the Sword 
short. f o 

Captains and C»n\nmndeis.—Black Mo¬ 
rocco Leather, lined, same dimensions as^ 

above, embroidered in (iold, wifh three 

straight* lines, one down the middle and at 
each mill gin near the edge:—Gilt mount¬ 
ings with circulav Irontss, with^mhossed 
Laurel edges, Ciown and Anemor iii tlie 
centre; plain (’am.ige and tin die Bnekles, 
with Studs midei tlie latter as i^oove, and 
plain (iilt King and Hook. 

Lieutenanls, and OHicers ranking with 
them.—Black Morocco Le.itlu i,lined, sfiin^ 
diiueiisions <ls above, eaibroideitd in Gtdd, 
with a htuugbt line near lacb edge:—Gilt 
mountings, the same us the ( aptains. 

Admiials uiaiuss Belts.—Black Patent 
Leaflier, toll one mcli and half’wide in the 
(indle> -Single, o//c i/n/i wu/r,Swoidslings 
or c.iinagcs :—(iilt mountings with cuviilar 
fronts, two inches ui diameter ; Laurel em¬ 
bossed edges, Clown, Anchor, aiul Laurel 
in tlie Lviure ; plan^Carnage Buckles and 
Kings, the latter 1 and d-ltbs inches in the 
clear; plain S»uds under the c.uri.ige 
buckles lor the moie easily attacbing and 
duMchiiig tlie S«oni, tlicrcby su[ierse(ling 
the use of swivels—a plain stioug Hook 
attached to the King to suspeinl the Sword 
shoil. 

Captains and rommanders,—As alH>ve, 
hilt with the Crown aiol Anchor ^nl^ in the 
ceutie of ornament, as m th<^ Dress 
Belt. 

Lieutenants, ike.—^^'he same as Captains 
in all respects. 

By Command of their Lordships, 

Gr.oiUin Ef.i.ior, 


PRIZE MONEY. 

PRIZKS AnVEiniHKl) FOR PAYMENT IN THE 
LONDON (J.AZRTIhS, AS ilhPOllTEU TO TIIK 
THH.VSL’KER OK THE N iVY, DOWN TO TIIR 

18jii of jlnE| 1832. 

Baccliajjle, for four French Gfm-boafs 
and Stor^, at Fuit St. George, in the 
Bocca de Lattaro, ciipt, 12 Oct. 13.—Pay 
2‘2nd Juno.—Agt. William Slade, 21, Cecil- 
sheet, Strand. 

Ck^stoi, for L’fleieux, Hoad money, capt. 
1-1 Jan. 14.—P.iy 3Uth May.—AgU. VV. and 
K. Chard, 3, Cliflurd’a Inn. 

Cm ley, for Paragon, H^-ad-nioney, capt. 
13 Aug. 13.—Pay 30ih May.—Agts. ditto. 

Dr) ad and her Tender,'Black JiAi^for 
Piiineua, capt 22 Feb. 31.—Pay on arrival. 

__Agts.F. M. Omin.inney^ai^ Son, for Mw. 

King, 22, Nortolk-stveet, .Strand.* 

Ditto, for Kl Marinereto, capt. 25 Apsil^ 
31.—Pay oa arrival.—Agts, ditto. 


Harpy, for Joshua, capt. lietwe^n 28th 
Oct. and 6th Nov. 30,—Pay 27th March. 
—Agt. John liinxmau, 72, Great Kussell- 

btiect, Bloomabiny. 

Noith Star, for Toninho, capt. 18 June, 

27. —ray 2Bli May.—Agt. ditto. 

Ditto, I'orTerceua, Kt(i>alid, capt. 20 April, 

28. —Pay ditto.—Agt. ditto. ^ 

Ditlo, for Sociedule*, capt. 8 Aug. 28.— 
Pay ditto.—Agt. ditto. 

Diito, for 1/Aigle, or Fox,capt. 27 Sept. 
28.—Pay ditto.—Agt. ditto. 

JJitto, tor hst^‘Ua de Alar, capt. 28 Oct. 
28.—Pay ditto T-Agt ditto. 

\)uiph, fur Pai.igtm, lle.ubinonev,*capt, 
13 Aug. J*.k—I'ay bUrh Ma) . —Agis.'\V. 
and K- C]i.ud,2i, Clill'.iniV lini. 

Sparrowliawk, for Joshua, capt. between 
28lli Oct. and bfh Nm*. 30.—Pay v^th 
Alaicli.--y\gl Jolin liiuxmau, 72, (ireat 
Kiisseli-stiei t, Bioomsburt 

S.uacen, loi tom Fieiich Gun-bo«t'i and 
Stolen, at Foil St. Geoige, m the Boec.i <lo 
Cattaio. capt. 12 Oct. 13.—Pay 22iid June. 
—Agt. Win. Si.iile, 21, ('ecii-slrect, Stiaiid. 

Acabla and (-eieb, f<»r L'Lspeiaiicc, • apt. 
1 Alay, J.i.—P.iy -Ub Nov. .11. Pioimuiiced 
to have teen avessilol wUr, ami lu iuivo 
had'oii tiuaid ()0 men. 

Ceres, for Sp.mis)i X.diuiial Schooner or 
Gun^uiat, name unknowii. t«ipt. S Feb. 08. 
—Pay 2Ist Jan. 32.—Ditto *3) men. 

Sparrow' (hitter, for La Kesolue, capt. "Stf 
J^ine, 97.—Pay 4th July, 31.—Ditfo a.') 
men. * «. 

Ditto, for Resource, capt. yditto.—Pay 
ditto.—Ditto 8fy men. » 

Tartar, tor La Resolue,.c.i[it. ditto—P.ay 
ditto.—Ditto bf) men. 

Ditto, lui* ilesomce, cajil, ditto.—Pay 
ditto.—i)iUo 85 men. 

'laeiit, ioi Spainsli N<itioiial Schooiiev or 
Gun.boat, name unknown, capt. 8 Feb. 98. 
—l*ay 2lbt Jan. 32.—Ditto 50 men. 


ABSTRACT OF, P.VRLIAMKNTAUY 
PROCKKDINGS CONNKCTKD 
AVi;riI THE NAVY AND AUAIY*. 

House of (Jommons, Arun. 2. 

And now, Sii, I luive come to thaV por-^ 
tion of my observatiohs wiien I capnot 
help^much lameiUmg that the Right Ho¬ 
nourable Kaioiiet, the late Sucretary-at- 
AVar, ft* not in his jdace. Owing to hU 
absence, 1 shall rfitt be able to say so much 
as i. certainly should hayu said had be been 
present, in those leinarks which I 

cannot help making, 1 shall einleavoicr to 

Coutiiiucd fruui p. 42Q, 
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substitute the phrase of the “ War-Office/* 
instead of that of ** the Ri^ht Honourable 
Baronet.” I took an opportunity, last year, 
of expressing my disupprohatiou of old 
sohliiTM luMUf? iiKlismminateiy allowed, by 

a War-Office circular, in reply to their ap* 

pUeatums, to take a*sum of money for their 
annual pensiu'i: the res\dt of which, in many 
instances, has bet'n, lliiit the money paid has 
been squamlered in public-houses, instead of 
being employed fi^r the purpose of conveying 
tile men lo the coloiiii s. TIicr is no class of 
men sn reckless or so iho'^htless as these 
old soldiers ; and 1 think niat it would not 
hav^ cost the VVar-OtKcc much impiiry, to 
liave foreseen what would ho tfie ellect of 
the lemptcitio^ so imprudently held out to 
these persons. As 1 have already staffed, 
the result is, that tnuny of these old men 
are in a state of absolute destitution, and 
' 300 or dOO meJI have, in all probability, 
been ti^ruvvn upcai their paiishes lor rehei; 
vhicli could not have been the case, if the 
Government hail not allowed them to make 
this c«)mmutation of their pensions, or had 
done it more cautiously; for, according to 
Mr. Slurgcs Jiomne’s Act, if any soldier 
comes to the ])ansh for i.dief, that pyish 
immediately has a claim on his pension. 
Wliat, then, is tlio ginieral effect of this 
ai-( )fHce ciicular ’* b'ov the sake of heiiig 
5 ilile to introduce to the House a smaller 
Kstimate, the paiishes of England 
have heen burdened in tlie most unwifC 
luannci ; >an<l a gencr<d feeling of discon¬ 
tent anil dissati''taclJoii is felt m the armv. 
Noi can it hr said that this has liceu done 
without due warning; for so long ago as 
last year, I entreated the l^te Seevetary-at- 
Wat lo take other, and moie advisable 
stuns. His iVlajesly’s (ioveinmeut does 
not seem to have paid attention to 4he 
truth of this proposition,—that a system 
may, theoretically, look very well upon pa- 
‘ per, but woikvery ill in practice: such has 
been thiJ case here. Besides, Sir, I wish 
to ask by what right, or on whaf authority 
'is it, that the Secretary at-War issues a 
circular order, depiivingihe soldier of those 
advantages wliicli have heen granted to 
Jiim by his Majestj^’s Regulation, api^oved 
and iigned by the King'^ In the event of 
the soldier hycoining a settler, according 
to the 4bth iuticle of the Regulation, it is 
proyjded, that whciT grants of land, in ad¬ 
dition to a free discharge, can be innfje in 
the colonies, the precise tcrms'of the grant 
shall lie clearly explained to the "^soldier 
befoie ho receives his diilcharge ; and tjiat 
when he shall hi^ve been residing tlA-ee 
months on his grant, and haye been ac¬ 
tively empluj ed m clearing the •ground, a 
Quarter’s pension, at a-day, shall be paid 
to him, \ibich amount may be renewed 


from time to time, at the discrefion of the 
Governor of the province, provided that, 
ii»»the whole, it does not exceed one year’s^ 
The propriety of that RS^ulatiou has been 
/^orrobo^i^ted by the Lieutenant-tTOveniur of 
Upper (Janada; fur, ma letterfiombir John 
Colboriiettfnic, dated Apiil, 1830, he says— 

** I aiT^per.su.idetl that the soldier should 
be encouT^ed to purchase his discharge. 
A c.iieful man in this jnovmce might save 
money; his pi.ice may he supplied hy a 
recruit forilO/., and if he has 10/. (<» start 
with, he will do very wt*ll. Tlio desciters 
liere aie disgracefully numerous; hut if 
encouragement was held out to the soldiers 
to settle, 1 am ])cr,suade<l that tlio men 
would stop, fur it would not be woith their 
while to run the risk of dcseiting, if a pios- 
|H'ct was held out to them of obtaining 
their dischiirgij.” 

This miirnon was confiimcd by a letter 
fromWfie ' A'b.sistaut-Adjutant-Cii’i ci-d of 
Lower (hinada; and if this indulgence, if 
tills aid of Gr/. :uday, was thought necess.iry 
to enable a ilischaiged^uldier to live before 
the fruitsof his lahour could he rcipcd.why 
WMs it refused to the older and mo.c iniiun 
soldici, who, by selling his vested light, h id 
not only a better claim hut li.id a gre.iler 
necessity from hfs ago to this relief And 
now, Sir,let me ask, wh.it has taken place? 
Attcr entering my protest last year against 
the plan of the late Seciet.ny-atAV.ir, I 
find on thi 2lst of June, 18.11,.i Icucrfrim 
the Wrftr-Ofhce, in which it is ^itated, that 
no Soldier is to go fuyn this country to the 
colunie.s witli a promise of land, lii addi¬ 
tion to which, this lelte» does not con¬ 
tain one word relative to the allowance of 
()(L a-dily, to ivhich I attiieh the guate.st 
importance; that it appeals tli.it the re¬ 
gulations of the late Seciet.iiy-.at-War aie 
not oidy contrary to those of his picdece^sors, 
in this resjH’ct, but entiiely loses sight ot tlic 
promise made in the name of his Majesty, 
that additional advantages shall be allowed 
to the soldier in the event of his becoming 
a settler, I can ussiire*the House, that 
what I am now stating is no leuv opinion 
of mine. In a letter which l^addressed 
to my Right Honourable Fiieml, the Into 
Chancellor of the Exchef^uer, in May, 1830, 
1 state— ^ 

“ 1 cannot commute flie. pensionsy be¬ 
cause it is ditficuU to .secure the parish; 
for as the law now stands, if the pensioner 
becomes a paiip w, the parish is entiUcd to 
receive his pension.” 

Ajid in another letter to the late Secretary 
fortho Colonies, v^ated June, 1830, 1 state 
the same thig^^ > besides which the same 
argument wjis made use of by me last year 
in-th'is House; and I, therefore, contend 
•that the Goverument has now no light to 
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complau^'of my bringing ihis quofit^oii for- 
waifL 1 shall now show Honourable Gen- 
fU'iinin that 1 Iiave abundant proof of 4he 
ill ofiiicts of these commutations; for in- 
ftance, seventy-CMglit pensioners were tp 
have gone by the Hebe to Quebec; the 
vessel, however, sailed without them, and 
the c.ipl iin received 459/. forfeit-money,—• 
the men having refused to eirf)ark; on 
hoard anotlier vessel, the A/mT, lO'J pen- 
hioTiers were to have emharlcfed ; the captain, 
m tii.it instance, received 450/. forfeit. The 
captain of the Science^ bound for Australia, 
leceived, in the same way, 200/. forfeit. 
The captiuu of the *Sf've/fi^n, 120/.* In* 
slant, without troubling the House with 
fiutlivr details, I am able to state that this 
aiancious speed on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment has been the means of putting about 
in the pockets of vaiioiis captains, 
jimi of leaving about 400 or 500 men in a 
^f.lfe of extreme destitution; indeed, 1 iin- 
ileislainl .iheadythat tliirty or foity parishes 
have made application to Chelsea Hospital, 
and that the answer given has been, that 
the men have sold their pensions, and have 
no iurlher claim. 

In order that I might not be proceeding 
on vague giounds, I have made some in¬ 
quiries with respect to myfoimcr regiment, 
and 1 Will take the liberty of stating to the 
House tlu* cases of some of those ivho have 
foolishly aceeded to the delusive oilers of 
the \^ ai-t )tKce. One case is thj^ of a man 
t.f the name of Ho'.vliiig, who vivs dis- 
ihaiged for coiisumyihm. This man did 
not embark ; he has expended every farthing 
of the niuney, and he is now in a sl.ite of 
luin. Another man was utterly unfit for 
emigration, for he hail a diseased kig, and 
a conti.uled arm; another man blind; 
another man had lost his leg. Another 
case is that of William Gray, of the Grena¬ 
dier Guards, who was discharged for dc- . 
feclive sight in 1821, and who is fifty-eight 
>ears of age. 

in my opinion the extreme age for emi¬ 
gration IS forty-fu*ej but I understand that 
the Ctov(;£nment has allowed 70(f men to 
emigrate'who are past fifty, 100 past sixty, 

G or 7 a^past seventy, and actually 1 at 
j>ast eighty years of age. Let me, however, 
go hack to the case ot Gray; he has a wife 
and four childreti; he received 22/. for his 
])cns\on; ho was to pay 12/. 5r. for his pas¬ 
sage, that money was forfeited because his 
i.iie refused to go. The pan himself, af- 
feiwards, w'es willing to go, but the War- 
Ollice would not let him'emigrate, upless 
his wife went with him. Subsequently the 
woman, believing that shb ruined her 
husband and her childroiY attempted to 
destroy herself. At present adversity has 
Itfoketi her desire to remain in her otvn 


country, and she and her husband are ready 
to go; hut now the War-Office says, 

‘‘ Yes, you may go, hut you must find the 
12/. which was forfeited to the captain.'* 
Is this the way in which British soldierM, 
after twenty years* service, ouglit to be 
treated? This man, Gray, bore an excel¬ 
lent character. 1 know tln^ he served in 
the Peninsula, and I believe that he served 
in Flanders. Surely, then, the War-Otfice 
will do well to rc-considcr/his case, as well as 
many others, more especially ns the men 
may be made ^ refund by only allowing 
tlicm half peiftions, till the coinmiitatiou 
money advanced to them is refunded, by 
which means the public will lose nothing. 

I am not suiinissed that m^i who, in war, 
are ready for the forlorn hope, or for any 
desperate service, reckli;,ss of consequences, 
Khould, in peace, be ready to enngv.ile. 
Hut what I ask is, oughtthe War-Ollice to • 
have Uvn a party to this plan'' «Ought 
not tlie ^Vai-Office to have taken fmthcr 
and better precautions in favour of the old 
soldier.^ 1 protest against sncli n proceed¬ 
ing on the ])ait of the army ; it is a pioceed- 
ing which cannot redound to the honour of 
Government; it is unjust* towaids the pa- 
lUltes; it IS discreditable to the Ministry ; 
it is converting the War-Office to a bro¬ 
ker’s office, to drive haul bargains with old 
soldiers ; and it is highly injurious to thp 
rliar.icter, the spirit, and the best interests 
9 f the King's service. 

I have ni fuither observations with which 
totiouble the House, except p) state that 
I intend to call lor returns which will piove 
th? statement I have niiide, after which I 
shall probably move some resolutions de- 
claratoiy of wlfat I think ought to laf the 
sentiments of the House on the subject; 
or;^f 1 should be beaten in that, and tjiat 
oilier steps to remedy this mischievous sys¬ 
tem be not adopted by the Government, 1 
shall move for leave to bring in.a Hill to 
reidace these men in the position hi which 
they wer^ before this commutation was 
allowed. ' ' 

Sir John Ilobhduse regretted thc.nbscirc 0 
of the late Secretnry-at-War, who was 
muc^ better able than he to give an answer 
to the statement just made. 

As the Gallant Officer did give notice oi 
his intention, and as that notice w'as placed 
on the Orders of the HVuse, I should Jjave 
thoujght that it diust have been obvious to 
my predecessor, that he would be the fitU st , 
jKTSorf to give an answer to the remarks 
tliat would arise'flpoh this notice. How¬ 
ever, as the HonourablOjBaromt i.s not here 
to &nswer {or himself, I must endeavour to 
say a few words pn the subject. In the 
first place, I heg to say that I am as deeply 
impressed as the Gallant Officeiifan be oj 
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the preat importance of attoniliiip to the 
well.i>clnj» of tlie army ; an<l thou*;!! I have 
not like him hail ihe pood fortauu of len- 
ilerinp service in that capacity to the conn- 
try, yet uo man can have a stronger feelinp 
of the ineiit of the auny in the iichl, or of 
tlie necessity of m^kinp prujwr provision 
for it out of the*field, 1 do not know that 
it will be necfissdiy «for uic to make much 
allusion to the diiteront warrants to which 
the Gallant OtIIcer has alluded. With re¬ 
spect to the two rf’st parts of his own war¬ 
rant of 1829,1 believe that no doubt can be 
entertained as to their atiflyj but, with 
respect to the third part, 1 /nay be allowed 
to sfiy,—more especially us th«5 Gallant 
Officer lias himself alluded fo a difference 
of opinion oii^he subject,—tliat it appears 
evtreniely questionable, whether that part 
of the warrant is •founded on a system 
likely to piovc lyonoiuical to the public 
purse. ^ 

Tlie question is as to the saving which 
arises iiom granting a reduced pension at 
twenty-one ) ears, instead of waiting until 
aftei tweiity-ronr years* service. The <*lui net* 
of getting lid of pensioners at the peiiod of 
life at wliich soldiers arc discharged—ami 
I must say that 1 arn extremely soil}# to 
speak on the subject in this almost inhuman 
maniiei—i?» not sullicientiv great to iimke 
it woitli while, on that account, to make 
Ide difference hetweeu the twenty-one years 
and tnvent\-four j'caiV service. 1 am, 
however, liy uo means <pute cle^r as to the* 
result of the niquuy tliat is going on on 
this suiij.-cl; Mmt if, on looking to the facts 
of the case, it should appear that tlic pub¬ 
lic aie not gainers, a change will bo made. 

I know that an opinion at ja-esent obtains 
in the \V:u-OffUtc, that it is doubtful whe- 
thcr*tlns pait of the plan of the liight IIo- 
noufablv* (ientleman is so beneficial to iffo 
public as it was at first thought it would 
,be. 1 am le.idy to admit that for some 
time it was lound advantageous ; hut I am 
now Sony to he obliged to observe, tliat 
’;c(H‘ntlv theie lias been a considoMblo in- 
ciease m the ].ensu>u-bst,»v*bich lias been 
imputed to tlie operation of llie U'gulalion 
of tlie Right Iloiunuable ami Gallant (Kli- 
cel. Tin* number of pensions, in the linter 
^ art of 1831, doey not ueaily tally with the 
numbcc#aH (piotvd by the liiglit Uoiiouiable 
CTcntloman, as having been gianted in that 
year.’ 1 admit that, in the lirst half jear 
of 1831, as compared with pieyious yeftrs, 
there had been a decieasc; but intheiatter 
part of the year there voas ;*> great increase. 
In tlie Hist six months of that year, 
pensions were granted ; in the latter h.tlf 
year 1484, making a total of 20^1, which 
greatly exceeds the imniller stated by the 
Jii^ht Houourablt' Baronet. 1 should con¬ 


ceive that the Right Ilonourabie Geutle- 
mai) made his calculations in the lirst six 
mqnths. 

Sir Henry Ilardinge.—il took tlie average 
of the five years previous^o my going into 
6flrice; affd 1 then took the period after this 
regulation vwas in force, including as much 
of 1831 as 1 had the Returns fur. 

Sir Jollti Hohhoiise.—1 believe that the 
Returns for^he latter part of the year were 
not furnished until very recently. After 
this preliminary statement, 1 feel it neces¬ 
sary to allude more particulaily to some of 
the observations that fell fium the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, lii the Hist place, 
with respect to the commutation of the 
pensions of the vetefnns, which has liecii 
so much dwelt on by the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, 1 do nut cpiite uiitlerstand how 
he has arrived at the numbers. Tlie Re¬ 
turns at the WHr-Gillce are only 1581. 

Sir Henry Ilardingo.—Is rrebind in¬ 
cluded ? 

Sir John Hobhouse.—I believe that Ire¬ 
land is included. The Right IlonnuiMble 
Gentleman, however, sa!d that the number 
amounted to 2000. 

Sir Henry Ilardinge.—I bilieve. if the 
Right Iloiionrable (h*ntlcimm w»ll rclci to 
the Noble Loid the Pa} mas'er of tiie l''»»rcc<, 
he will Hnd that upwuids of 2i»00 nf the 
pensions of these vtteians liave luicn eoni- 
imited, and paid liy the (Aimmissionois of 
Chelsea Hospital. Indeed, I hebeve the 
tiuc number IS 2300; Imt us I wished to 
be within the mark, 1 said 2U00.' 

Sir John Ilobhousi?.—Prom tlu* docu¬ 
ments wlucli I have befmc me, this appears 
to mo much mure than the nnnihur a<.(iiid)v 
cominiitiid. At any rate, I bilievemanv 
of those persons wore anxious to av.ul 
themselves of tfns, and tlioy woie allowed 
to do so. 1 behove, indeed, tliat tlu' (‘o’o- 
iiial Office were not piopared to take m »ro 
at tliat ^time. I admit that it is to be la¬ 
mented that the commutation money was 
given to those men, as many of Ihe.n maile 
a most improper use of it.^uud, instead of 
going lo the colony, they wasteil it in pio- 
liigiicy and dissipation. It shou'ff, how¬ 
ever, be taken into consideration, that men 
brought from all pails to the imn.L'tn.ito 
vicinity of London—and moic isp^u 'Iv 
soldiers released from the »luek ot ''ts ct 
control—were not Ukelv to lie the ii/tist 
strict in their conduct. I am un.uv, also, 
that many bad men, who would ta!:e ml- 
vantage of anything, availed tlu niselves of 
this arrangement^to act in the manner de- 
scribdff by the Right Uonouiahlc (iontle- 
man. *1 believe •several of these men 
escaped from tk»% ifliips when on the point 
of sailuig, and there is no doubt, as .stated 
by tlie Right Honouuble uud Gallant OlH- 
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cer, that alien thtir money was expenUed, 

tliey l>ucAine chargeable to their parishca. 
li‘ the ciicumstances should turn 
described, t do deny that the Govern* 
ment ought to do something ; at the same 
time, tVom tlie iurormation leceit^d at th6 
\Vm-t.)ffice, 1 have no reaso;i to believe 
that the number of pensioners who have 
become chargeable to the paiielica is so 
great as has been stated. # 

J have n Return horn some parishes, and 
uceoidmg to that, the total number appears 
to be se\en, and among tliem t^vo or three 
of the cases alluded to by the Right Ilo- 
nourahle Gentleman. If. however, it should, 
appear ou examination that the parislies 
have been so burdened, I can only say, 
that as at present advised, I shall take the 
same vmv of the case as the Gallant ORi- 
cer. Of course 1 do not pledge myself to 
anything, but I will inquire* into the ca^e; 
and if It should ap^ieur tliat the number is 
as great as Ims been stated, the subject 
must be taken into consideration, to see 
wbetlier some remedy cannot be applied. 
1 will add, howevei^, to this statement, that 
as soon us the War-Office was first made 
acquainted with the'<G cucumstances, they 
adopted much mure precise regulations. I 
cannot, however, think that any blame is 
attrilmtahlti to tho War<Office in con.^e- 
quenco of the conduct of these men, fur it 
is impossible for the ingenuity of man to 
devise legulations which had and wicked 
men would not endeavour to eleane from. 
1 have before mo a Return of the number 
of ca&es. in which \t has been discovered 
that soldiers applying for pensions have 
sent in false affidavits of their ages and of 
the ]>eriods of service. The remed^^for this 
evil must of course rest with the War- 
(JtHce, and 1 have no doubt that such regu* 
batioiis will be framed as to prevent the re- 
curivnco of this. There U no doubt, also, 
that the regulations, as to the granting 
pension^, require some alteration. I be¬ 
lieve, from the documents on the Table of 
the Hou<>c, that the average ago of those 
who commuted fheSe pensions is firi'ty-five: 
the quei^ion is, whether this is not too early 
an age. •It was suggested that the average 
age should be sixty, but it appears to me 
that that ja ouUI be too late in hit—and 
moie especially in the life of a soldier—to 
beootne a settler in a foreign country. It 
is obvious, however, that whatever alter¬ 
ations or new arrangements may be made 
in this service, the War-(5fiice cannot have 
any other intention tha^ to consider the 
interests of the soldier and of the collntry. 
Indeed, these interests may be cofisidered 
as one; for, of course, ufty tlimg which tends 
to increase the efficiency ot the service 
IBUist be advantageous to the country. * 


With respect to tho pensioners who wore 
sent out to Canada for the purpose of being 
located, it appears, from letters recently re¬ 
ceived at the Colonial-Office, that they were 
going on extremely well, and had conducted 
themselves with the greatest propiiety since 
they had been sent tq, those settlements. 

I believe when they first htnded they were 
guilty of some irregub'rllies^aiid excesses; 
but this perhaps might be anticipated from 
this class of persons after a long and ti'di- 
ous voy«igu; but since tllat time they have 
comlucted thcmbelves with great steadi¬ 
ness. The gnl|'.test caution was exercised 
towards those persons who were mo*.e re¬ 
cently sent out, and great care was tAkmi 
not to hold out expectations which c<iul(l 
not 1x5 realized. We found*'that many of 
the men who were fiist sent out anticipated 
that theywk'ie torecciviTallotments of land, 
of a (piahty similar to tha^around Loudon; 
and they weie greatly disappointed, on 
arriving at ('niiada, to find that the !.iiid to 
be given to them was forest land. The 
Colonial-Office have, in consequence of 
this, recently determined not to make 
grants of lands to pensioners who com¬ 
mute their jiensions in this countiy, au it 
wa^’ considered to be often productive of 
evil and disappointment to hold out too 
great an inducement to the pensioners to 
commute their peniiions. 

1 do not know whether the Right Ho¬ 
nourable Gentleman thinks it necessary tor 
^ne to enter into further details on this sidi- 
ject. In conclusion, I can only repeat, that 
the War-Office hopes that every exertion 
will be used in those parts to improve the 
Bitiiation of the soldier,"as far as can con¬ 
sistently bo dme,—at tho same time, that 
efiectiial checks are adopts:! to prevent the 
commission of fraud. 1 tiustthat thcp in*- 
tefests of the soldier will be looki'd aftei^ as 
they ought to be, as, by doing so, an im¬ 
portant service will be rendered to the jnib-, 
lie. 1 will only add, that if tfie jiresent 
regulations should a]>pcar ohjertiunablc, 1 
am sure ^ both the Goveinment and ibe 
War-Office would be happy to attend to 
any suggestions of the Riglit lidnomable 
and Gallant Officer, or of any other com- 
petimt authority. 

Mr. Hume could not coincide hi th^* 
opinions of Sir H. llardinge with respect 
to commutations of pensions. Ho con- 
sideied that evei*)^ inducement ought'to be 
helA out to ])ension,ers to settle in the British 
colonies. Ho complained of fhe extrava*^' 
gant manner in«w)uch pensions had been 
granted since 1814 ; and he should he glad 
to» know from the Paymaster-General if 
steps hacF been taken to punish those offi¬ 
cers who had coilnived at the grautiiig of 
improper pensions ? He was also of ofU 
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nioM iVvut pensions in tlmo» of peace Rhonl<l 

not bi! granted on tbti samu terms as ill 
tmies of war. He con^i'.ered that to re¬ 
place men on Ihe Pension List, who had 
cuminuteil their pensions, would be to en* 
courage fraud. 

Lord John Rus'%'11.—In answer to the 
question of the Flonourahle Member, 1 have 
only to sav,tli^t ihe^nipory he has alluded 
to js not yet finished, hut I believe it will 
be completed in tlie coursi of a few weeks ; 
of couise, until ifien, it will he impossible 
to adojjt any imM.'surc on the subject. In 
the cooise of the lahoiirs.j[l»f this Court of 
Iiujuwj, it has been dvscoveied that many 
soldiers have had pensions I'lanWil to them 
whi«su inno of service was talsely stated in 
their dischai:;t?s’. Witli lespect to the com- 
mamhii^ otiireis of ie^;inunts conniving at 
this practice, I do ^lot know that any such 
case lias been d^seoveii'd ; hut there un- 
doiibtcilly has been eat carelessness with 
to this m.ittev. Tl.e Honourable 
Gendeman suj^^ested tlmt there should he 
a ditlcicnce hetwoen the penjiions j^ranted 
in times of w.u and jhvkt; hiil if the Ilo- 
nourahle (ieutleman liad seen the state of 
the le^iiucnts when they letui ned fioni our 
foieiyfii possc'^sious. suefi as the luiua;^ Is¬ 
lands, Hlalta, or the West Indies, and was 
await* of the suffeuiij^s the soldicis had to 
unuei^o 111 tiu»^e ]'lacc'>, he would not think 
i1i.it a (htleifucc of this soit should he made. 
I tnvst lljat iio proposition of this natoie 
willeveihe « uicfioneil liythe Hvuse, or th.H 
the sijo^rjsiion will ever he acted upon in 
our se.v.ceJ I am sine that the severe 
Service that some of uur iip^iinents have to 
iindei^o in our foreign possesvioos, is eijual 
to a;ijlhinj^ th.it they suffeiia time of war. 

Wiih respect»to the Pension List, 1 have 
no-^douht that the reiiulaiions adopted in 
1829. h\ the Ki^ht Honourable and Otal- 
lant Officer, while Secietarj-at-War, will 
, tend in.UeiniUv to the leduction of the Pen¬ 
sion Lisl* I think that the ])lan of j^iving 
conditional pensions for one or two yeais 
. instead of for Uli*, will prevent many men 
from hecomiii^ a hiirden cm their country, 
and will enable them to return to their du¬ 
ties with re-estahhshed health. Of coiiise, 
however, on tliis, as on other matters, a 
consulerahle discietionary jiower must ho 
left ti^the SeiVetary-at'War. With respect 
to those men whose^pensions are commuted, 
I \ViU trouble the House with only one or 
two observations. The expense of pa^sajte 
was greater than was stated tlu| Right 
Homiuiable Gentlemfin^and a larger pro- 
poilion was defrajed by the public, yhe 
Honourable Memlitiv for Middlei^ex is W*ong 
in supposing that the whole of Ihe comimi- 
tation-moncy was paid to the pensioners in 
'London. A third,of the money was given 


to each pensioner in London; a»third was 

given to ?ach man by the master of llie 

vessel on ids binding in Canad.i, and tho 
nunainder on his settlii^. 1 ^umiut help 
thinking, that if this plftii had been judi¬ 
ciously jbted upon, it would have been be¬ 
neficial both to the soldiers and the colony. 
It is not, however, surprising, when we 
consider i4ie general cliaracter and habits of 
soldiers, th%t many of tliem did not beliave 
with that degvue of propriety which could 
have been wished, but itis gratifying to hear 
that since ?]u*ir arrival their behaviour has 
been exemplary in a high degree. 

1#concur in opinion with tiie Gallant 
GeiuTul, that a consitlerahle degree ot‘ the 
inconveniencft aiose^froni not giving the 
Commissioners of ClielsiM Hospital a 
greater couti ol. The Secret at y -at - War 
alone had the power of granting jienshuis, 
and the only tiling that was done at Chel¬ 
sea Wiis to pay them. I tliiiik that the 
Commissioners at Chelsea should have the 
]iower of remedying abuses when they dis¬ 
cover tliem, instead of being obliged to ap¬ 
ply to tlie War Office^ on the subject. I 
agree also with the Honourable Member 
fur ?duldU‘sex, tli.it great caution ought to 
be exercised in giving new pensions to these 
men, who sipiaiidcred in so shameful a 
manner the money which they had received 
to go ubrund 1 think that, if this couise 
were pursued, it would atloid a very had 
eXciraple. 1 think that one of the great 
advantages of the present mmlc of p«»ying 
pensiiJfis to tho'*e meu who have served 
their couiitiy so long Is, that they are still 
continued under tlie control of the Conimis« 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital, who have the 
poiver «of withdrawing these pensions in 
case of misbehaviour. I shall only add, 
that I qnito .tgree with tliat part of the 
statement of the Right Honouruhle and 
Gallant Gentleman, m which ho stated 
that no army in the woild had to perfoim 
such severe service as the army of Kngbind. 
I tiimk, theiefore, that they aie entitled (o 
the consideiation of the House, and that no 
time can hedl hestowefl in cunswUiing what 
measures can be adopte<l, so IhiR the sol¬ 
diers may cud their days as coir^brtably as 
possible. 

Sir A. Halrymple —I entirely concur 
with the Hunoorable Member for Middle¬ 
sex, that tlie country is undbr the greatest 
obligations to my Right Honourable Friend 
for the admirable arrangements he intro- 
dneed into the^Var Office. I think also 
that the observations n^specting the com- 
imifation of the pensions made by my 
Right HonouraWe Friend, are deserving of 
tho most sersJujf attention. Tho procat 
re^iJations* are, of course, founded upon 
those of Mr» Wiudhani| which were called 
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into opcraOion in 1806. Tlut distinguished 
mail was well acquainted with human na- 
tni*o, and therefore exerted himself to pro¬ 
tect the soldier frc'm the oppression of the 
War Office by tlVose regulations. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that the rate of <&mmuta- 
tiim IS directly in opposition to< those regu¬ 
lations. It appears that according to tlie 
arrangements of the present Got^erninent, 
the Commutation-money given^to the sol¬ 
dier for his pension, at any \)eriod of life, is 
equal to only four years’ payn^euts of his 
annuity. 1 do not believe that this is act¬ 
ing upon a fair principle, notwithstanding 
tins commutation is accompanied with ,a 
grant of land in the Chumdas. It appears, 
liowever, that this grant is not to be con¬ 
tinued, and, consequently, the value of the 
commutation is diminished. With respect 
to those who, after haviu^j availed them¬ 
selves of the otter to commute for their 
pensions, refused to go to Canada, I think 
the Right Honourable Gentleman has not 
stated anything like the real number. I 
went this morning to the vestry-clerk of the 
parish in which 1 reside—namely, St. 
George's, Ilanover-squnre,—-and asked him 
whetiier there were any army-pensioners 
dependent on the parish; and he informed 
me that tliore weretweh'e or fourteen solely 
dependent on the parish, whose pensions 
had been commuted. 1 was also informed, 
that relief was often given to persons in the 
expectation of obtaining remuner^ition at the 
War Office, but on going there it ^as not 
at all uncommon to find that the pensions 
had been cummutetf! The parish autho¬ 
rities are informed, that they have taken 
their money and are no longer pensioners. 
1 must say, however, that I think tbjse who 
have commuted their pensions have been 
treated harshly, as many of them have re- 
ceiveil only 12/. out of 40/, at which sum 
they agreed to commute tlieir pensions. 1 
think, at least—and I am ’sure that the 
Honourable Member fur Middlesex will 
agieo in this—that the men ought to re¬ 
ceive the remuiiL'^ation of the 40/. 

.Sir George Murray.—I will luK detain 
the Houfe more than a very few minutes. 
1 think thht the principle of encouraging 
tlie emigration of soldiers is good and wise, 
but it reipiires the strictest care and manage¬ 
ment, i t should be recollected, that dunug 
the 'greater part of their lives, everything is 
provided for the soldiers, even to their food ; 
and, therefore, it is nut su^irisiiigthat they 
should be improvident when left to them¬ 
selves. It is not to me a« matter of asto¬ 
nishment that these men should squefnder 
the commutation-money they received for 
tlieir pensions, for most oftMSn would think 
that the sums they received were inexhaqst- 
jble. I have always considered the plan of 


commutation tolic most excellent, when it 
can be combined with settling the pension¬ 
ers ill Canada. 1 think that a more bene¬ 
ficial class of settlers catinot be sent out to 
the colonies than these military settlers. I 
do not see why the system of making grants 
of land in the colonies to this class of per¬ 
sons should not be greatly extended, for 1 
am sure that it might^be managed in such 
a way as to tend to the advantage and de¬ 
fence of the colony. Ii^ Canada, for in¬ 
stance, they might bo placed in the weakest 
points, or those districts most optui to attack, 
for instance onT-'hc shores of Lake Ontario. 
If this plan were acted upon to any extent, 
you woidd* have military colonies in tliose 
districts most open to the incursions of'uii 
enemy. I was glad to hear the I*,iglit Ho¬ 
nourable Secretary state that he was satis¬ 
fied that the interests of the army and the 
public were the same, an(|, 1 am convinced 
that no regulation could be adoptecU which 
is injurious to the army tliat would not 
also prove detrimental to the public. 

I cannot sit down\vithout also expressing 
my satisfaction at hearing the observations 
which fell from the Noble Loid, relative to 
the nature of the services performed by the 
Bnt.sli army. As regards the arm\, we 
may always be said to be in a state of war- 
faie,* for regiments are consiintly being 
moved from place to place, and m:iy ho cal¬ 
led upon, at a very few hours’ notice, lo'dc- 
art to the most distant parts of the v^orld. 
am sure 'that the country will,never he 
iiuluced to sanction the withholding pon- 
stons to men unless in time wai ] tor it 
is obvious that the service, in periods of 
peace, is almost equally nrdvious and dan¬ 
gerous in our f&i*eign possessions as it is iii 
time of war. 

polonel Maberly.—I cannot agiee viiih 
all the observations that have fallen from 
my Right Honourable and Galhint Fuend 
opposite. 1 do not think that it h expedi- ‘ 
ent to appeal to the passions on a topic of 
this natiir^*. I recollect that there are two 
sides of this question, andthat the inleiests' 
of others besides the soldiers sliuuld be con- 
sulte<l. The pension-list is most enoi <nous; 
and ji^f it goes on increasing at the rate it 
has increased for some years jiast, it will, I 
fear, become a question in this House, whe-^ 
ther we shall be able to keep*iip a stu'adiug 
army. My Honourable, Friend, the Mem¬ 
ber for Middlesex, has more than once re- 
comthended ^that the Militia .should be 
called Cut more frequently,and even that tliat 
force should be iticretised, so that we might 
be Table to dispense with a portion of our 
regSilur irqops. This is in consequence of 
the enormous charge of the dead weight; 
and I fear that if' this is not soon dimi- 
nisbed| a feeling in favovr of souvi arrange* 
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merit 01 ihig nature will become more 
general throughout the country. If. by the 
adoption of any plan of this nature, we 
should lessen the etHciency of the standing 
army, we shall expose ourselves to the at> 
tacks of other nations, and lose all tha^ 
influence we at present possess. 

With resjiect to the arrangements intro¬ 
duced, as to pensions, by the Kight Ho¬ 
nourable iftid GftUant Gentleman, I am 
siiro no one can appreciate the value of 
them more than 1 do, and 1 can speak 
practically, as flie coniinatiding-oflicer of a 
regiment. I trust, however, that no time 
will he lost before etfiifient measures are 
tak^ii to reduce this enormous burden. At 
pfescMit, the amount of thesb pensions is 
above 1 GO,000/., being about one>fourtli of 
the arn^ estimates. 1 have heard many mili¬ 
tary officers assert, that if this evil goes on, 
it would be better not to allow any pensions 
than to run th^ chance of diminishing the 
effuy^'ncy of the British army. 

I think that the system of allowing sol¬ 
diers to commute their pensions, for the pur¬ 
pose of settling in tl# colonies, is most ex¬ 
cellent, and I ho]ie that U will not be lost 
sight of; but that such arruiigemeiils will 
be made, us Vo prevent the recurience of 
the uafurtimate circumstances wbicliahave 
been alluded to. My Honourable Friend, 
the jMeinber for Middlesex, said he did iu»t 
think that, even if a pensioner is between 
'sixty and seventy, and has a family, he 
should not be allowed to commute his pt^p- 
sion anil settle in the colonics. I do not 
dissent horn this; but, of course, the cir- 
cumstances^f each case must be taken into 
consideration; and I think it would be 
found, in most instances, that these men do 
not generally goout for tl*% purpose of pro¬ 
viding for thediselves, but rather with the 
of making some provision for t^eir 
posterity. 1 am convinced that, if pro{ier 
care be taken, this plan may be made most 
beneficii:^! to the settlers—must beneficial to 
the parish, by taking oft* the wives and fa¬ 
milies of these pensioners—mos.^ beneficial 
ta the country, in diminishing our present 
superfluous population—and most beneficial 
to the colony, in adding a most useful class 
of settlers, both in a civil and inilitary^oint 
of view. 1 trust that any partial failure 
A'ill not induce my Right Honourable Fiiead 
to n’sandou 'entirely this most useful 
scheme. • 

Mr. (Joulburn.—I ceituinly heard ^with 
some surfirise the Gallant (Miicer charge 
my Right llonoiirable and Gallant Friend 
with endeavouring to fexcite the passioni^of 
the House. 1 am satisfied that my Right 
Honourable FrienA had no i^teution^of 
doing So; but it is impossible to touch upon 
this subject, without, in some degree, ex- 
' U, S'JgvnN. No. 45. Auo. i833« 


citing the sympathiei^of all. The Gallant 
Officer truly said that, if the Pension List 
is allowed to go on increasing, as it has 
idone since the peace, it wilUbe impossible 
for the country to (^ntinue to bear the 
weigl^ of the present efficient standing 
army. I think that the conduct of my 
Right Honourable and Gallant Friend, 
when ^0 was in office, at once shows that 
he was not indift'ereiit to this subject, I 
am siirelhe Galljint Officer will admit that 
my Right Honourable Friend everted him¬ 
self greiijly to promote this object; hut he 
is desirous that we should do so by means 
which are nut liable to the objections which 
Ci/ii be urged against tlie present plan. He 
olijects to huldiii]^ nut an imliicement to 
tlic soldiers to part with tlieir pensions, at 
a price much less than their value. He does 
not object to the principle of commutation; 
he objects to )he manner in which it is cur¬ 
ried into effect. At present, you tell the 
Foblier that he shall not Roll his pension to 
the man who will give him the full value 
for it, but that he shall sell it to the Go¬ 
vernment, who will put do so. I, there¬ 
fore, agree with my Right Honourable 
Fiiend ni his oljection. 1 understand, also, 
that the amomit of the coiiimutation has 
recently been dinnnished, as now no grants 
of land in the coloiiiesarc allowed ; so that 
if a man is desirous of cuminutirig his peii-> 
sion, he must do it at a great sacrifice. I 
am convinced that a system of this natnro 
might b'* adopted, which would, .at llio 
Kumeynne, be beneficial to the soldier and 
the country; but thjf present plan, as has 
been clearly shown h\' my Right Ilonoura- 
ble Friend, is m.iaifestly unjust. 

Colonel Kvans.—I do not think that the 
Noble*Lord has answered the observations 
of my Hoiioupible Frieini, the Member for 
Miiidlesex, relative to making a distinction 
between tiine.s of peace and war, as to the 
granting of pensions. The Noble Lord 
said that many regiments return from un¬ 
healthy climates : in cabcs of this sort an 
exception might be made; but I do not 
think the rule should ko gemual. 

Lord^iscounl liowick,—The^i;^ht Ho¬ 
nourable Gentleman has stated th.it the 
soldiers have been defraudeil of a jiart of their 
commutation money, in conKe(|ueiice of not 
having the grants of land in the colonies 
continued to them. Now, I am at a doss 
to understand how this ohjeclion can be 
urged, as the soldiers now will have grants 
of land made t<^ them if they proceed as 
other settlers to Canada. The reason why 
the ^rmer systetn of giving each of these 
men grants of flf^ acres each was not con¬ 
tinued, was hecaiisu the greater portion of 
them hud not, when they arrived at the 
place*of their destination^ sufficient capital 
. 2 0 
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to cultivate the graiV, It was considewU, 
tlierefoie, tlRxt the temptii)|» otiiir of tins 
graut rtmde mea go tipou a more desperato 
euterprisi*, wi^^out being iuIHciently aware* 
of tlio nature of tlitfedifiiculties they had to 
contend with. It appeared that most of 
these pensioners who went o<it from this 
country, anticipated that they should re¬ 
ceive graatji uf cleared land fit for imme¬ 
diate cultivation—land such as is cihtivated 
in England j hut wheniheyfimmflhat only 
forest land was granted to them, they ma¬ 
nifested great surprise, and appeared to 
think that they ha<l been deceived. The 
Right Honourable and Gallant Gentleman 
said that by pursuing this jiUn uulitaiy co'm-. 
nies might be formed at the western points 
of our possessions; hut I fear that we never 
could send out a sutHcieut number of tiien 
to make this suggestion available to any 
extent. Amuding to n despatch from 
Quebec, of November 2.1th, the general 
conduct of these men has lieeu excellent; 
and although some slight excesses occurred 
on their landing, no oilier complaints had 
been ma<le against tl^ni. 

Mr. Guulhurn.—Of course the grant of 
land was a part of the commutation ; for a 
soldier would hardly comninte his pension 
for four jears* purchase without this grant. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

On the (juestiou that the Speaker do 
leave tliu Chair— 

Sir Heory Hardinge said.—I am sure 
that the House will agree with n^ that the 
declaration of the Right Honourably Gen- 
tleimm is satisfactory as far as it goes, 
and that this discussion will have produced 
some beueticird results, if it causes justice 
to be done to some of these individuals, as 
in the case of Giay, and makes the Govern¬ 
ment more tMroful and more^humane m the 
mode of commuting pensions j more par¬ 
ticularly as It w admitted by the Right 
Honourable Baronet that sufficient precau¬ 
tions were not taken in the first instance. 
It IS evident from the details 1 have given 
the House, that there hus been no oxainina- 
tion.hy medical o/lic,ers in the case of seve¬ 
ral of l\j#*se sick and mutilated'men, of 
their capac^ity and fitness to undertake the 
difficulties of struggling with a severe cli¬ 
mate in a wilderness. That this inspec¬ 
tion by medical officers may have taken 
lac.o latterly rhave no doubt; but the 
lame originally is with the War-Office, 
for allowing such men to commute at all. 

1 trust that in these, agid all justifiable 
Cases, a man will be replaced on the Pen* 
aiun List, although he may have tal^en a 
commutation. \V hen 1 state that 30^, 400, 
or 500 men have failtHt.'tp embark after 
receiving commutation, 1 l&Ve been 
by tbtt. ilougwibl« Mewb«c tw MtdUk. 


sex, why should these men bo allowed 
to continue pensioners ? What 1 proposed 
to the Right Honourable Baronet was, that 
any pennioner who had failed to embark-— 
if any justifiable reasons were found fur his 

not duing SO) on investigation of hie case, 
might be allowed to Im replaced on the 
Pension List, after a reduction had been 
made from his pensiuii of the aiiiunat of 
commutation money he had received. 

The Honourable Member fur Middlesex 
has said, that it would be a ^ross encourage¬ 
ment to the commission of frauds. Now 
my proposition was, not to replace the man 
on the Pension f hist, and, as a matter of 
course, thus allow him to enjoy the ftuits 
of any fraud; but, as in the case of a nian 
of the name of Gray, to replace him, 'so 
that the public should lose uotHuigvhy stop¬ 
ping the amount of the commutation .re¬ 
ceived from the pension. The rule of never 
replacing a man on the Piyision List after 
accepting commutation, if strictly applied, 
would be found, in some cases, to be ex¬ 
tremely hard. For instance, there is a case 
in point mentiuned^o me by an officer 
whom X met this day. A man in the Dra¬ 
goons, whose name 1 do not recollect, ac¬ 
cepted a commutation of his pension; he 
had taken his passage on board a ship, but 
the vessel was prevented from sailing for 
Quebec by the state of the weather ; between 
the time of his taking his passage, and the 
period of the sailing of the vessel, lie waiil 
tfken ill, and was prevented from jidauxg 
his ship; u^id yet this iinforiun.^te iiwm's 
])ension is taken away from him. If tlie 
Honourable Member lor Mid^llesex would 
inquire into cases of this clescriptiou, 1 think 
he would at once admit the necessity of re¬ 
placing these hien on the Pension List. 
There would be no loss to the public, and I 
re^ly think it would be nothing but an/«’ict 
of justice and fair play to these poor fel¬ 
lows. The Right Honourable Baronet 
must have made some mistake,..when ho . 
alluded to the diminution of the pensions 
in 1830 aiM 1831. He alludeil to months; 

1 went through the years, and showed a 
diminution of pehsioners in 1830, us com¬ 
pared with 1827, of 1900. Again, in the 
year^ 1831, only 1678 permanent pensions 
were granted; being a diminution of 1801). 

1 suspect,-~A9 compared with the average 
of five years,—-the Right HonoiirabK Gen¬ 
tleman must have mixed up the temporary 
pensions in his account; the difierence be¬ 
tween the tarn years, 1830 and 1831, is, m 
realitj^ only eighty men, and is so trifiiug, 
th^t it is impossible'for him to deduce .my 
ar^ment from it as to the working uf the 
new Regulation. 

The Right Honounble Gentleman says, 
that h« eonceives that that part of the Ke» 
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gulations I introduced, by which a soldier, 
after twentj'-ono )'ears* actuol service, may 
accept a reduced pension of 10/i. a day, ih- 
stead of that given him by Mr.Wyndham’s 
Act, has tailed in practice, Q8 bttingvtOO 
expensive. Now, I am prepared, whenever 
(lie Right, Ildtiourable Gentleman chooses 
to go njto the question, to prm^e, by my 
calculations, tfiat a saving of 15,000/. or 
2Ji,00()/. each year will be effected on this 
point alone.^assuming500 men each year 
to take the reduced pension. As it would 
be very difficult, indttfd, to enter into the 
ralciilaliuns of an actuary in this House, 
^^von if I had the papers hye, he will agree 
that it IS bettor not to enter into the 8ub« 

* ject now • but 1 bog to repeat, that a great 
savii^ will be, and has been, effected on 
.this point. Kximif there were not a saving, 
I do not sec how the Right Honourable 
Gentleman tJfcould allow junior soldiers, of 
b^itvvuen fourteen and twenty-one years’ 
service, to receive their discharge with a 
gratuity, refusing the same indulgence to 
the ohl soldier, vdio has served oue-and- 
twLMity years. The soldier who, by sobriety 
and regular yonduct, has preserved his health 
and bodily powers after that periocj of ser¬ 
vice, wtuild think it a case of great hard* 
sliip that he should be deprived of, the be¬ 
nefits which are bestowed ujkiu his juniors. 

With vegaid to the observations of the 
Honouvahle Member for Middlesex, on the 
siiliject of frauds di-tected in theregimints, 
i hav e only to say that they were very nu¬ 
merous: ♦they were investigated with the 
gieatest strictness. Ihe cases of the men 
■were laonght l>efore the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, at wlj^ch the late Pa)^- 
ifiastcr tienejal, a most kind-hearted and 
intelligent individual, presided. The Com* 
missiouers are composed of bolli civ^ and 
military officers ; anil I can only say, hav* 
ing attended that Board as regularly ns my 
other avocations would permit, that, during 
the t\v*o years, I think it was impossible to 
carry into effect the regnlntiorf’ to its strict- 
'est extent, that, becan^sc a man had com¬ 
mitted a fraud, to which the laxity of the 
‘ system in the orderly-room was too great a 
temptation, he was to be deprived/of his 
pension altogether. 

I will state a case which will show how 
imp'tssiblo it was for the Commissioners to 
nc.t on any such* principle. The serjeant- 
majorof the 29th regiment, one of the most 
gallant regiments in the set/ice, cqpimitted 
a fraud, by which hi^ j^cars of ^service were 
made to .appear greater than they i-eally 
were. He had a pension of 2.r. per daf. I 
believe the Honourable and Gallant Officer 
opposite, ihe Member for Poole*, who com- 
^ manded that regiment for so many years, 
will recollect the xase. His name was r&* * 


ported by the Military Committee, and sent 
in to ihe Commis 9 ioncr|, and he was or¬ 
dered to l)e strucl^off'the list of pensions. 
A reference was irftde by the man to Oolo- 
iie* llot^ges, his cummandiiig ufficur, who 

returned for answer;— 

I have known serjeant * * for 
twenty-one years, and his conduct during 
that iime has betui most exeinpbiiy, par¬ 
ticularly at the battle of Roliija, in l?jU8, on 
which occasion he received three wounds, 
and \fas publicly thanked by Iiis command¬ 
ing officer.*’ 

The minute dated at Chelsea, in 1830, ia 
to this effect:— 

** He has forfldled his pension, hut in con¬ 
sideration of his gallant conduct and exem¬ 
plary behaviour, as certified by his com¬ 
manding. officer, the Coinmissioners are 
inducedtc/place him outlie Pension List 
at H. per day.” 

Now this is the way in which we were 
obliged to deal with such cases ; and when 
we found that the temptation to the com¬ 
mission of fraud And been very groat, and 
that a certificate of good conduct could he 
produced, we thought it too hard that such 
men, after long service, and great bravery 
in the field, siioiild be thrown peiin\le.ss on 
the world. This case may serve to lUustiato 
several hundred of c.isi'S which came be¬ 
fore the ('ommisBioners of Clielsea Hos¬ 
pital, 

My flonourahle and Gallant Friend, the 
Siifve}or'Gene)al of the Ordnance, when 
he talks of my having made an appeal to 
the passions of the House, uill, 1 think, do 
me the justice to say that 1 might have 
maije such an appeal with some effect, if 1 
had chosen; for if 1 voie to contrast the 
Orders in C*buncil in favour of the iicirroes 
withwhiit has been done lor tlic old soldiers, 
I .im satisfied the lusult would prove to bo 
most severely against the latter. My Ho¬ 
nourable ami Gallant Friend, the Member 
for Rye, who sits behind the Gallant Gen¬ 
tleman to whom I ha^ just refened, ob- 
serve^V that he thought the cavalry soldiers 
ought to be allowed to leoUon their period 
of service on ontipiality with'^hc infantry. 
But the Gallant Officer must recollect that 
the cavalry, generally speaking, do not scive 
in the colonies, and ituiluld be very unjust 
to place them on the same footing as the 
infantry, when the great wear and tear upon 
the constitution is chielly caused by colonial 
service. I wilf not enter into this question 
any further at^pieseut; I will content in)- 
seH by merely saying that tlui attention of 
Government oa^ht to be directid to tins 
subject; ani»if it is well considered, and 
with prudence—if it is considei-ed with /air- 
ifess—if it is considered with that caution 
which I have recommended in two bucceft* 

2o2 
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Hive Pavliamcnifi; I am satisfied that the 
Pension List may be reduced and the sol¬ 
dier benefited; bat if the system of which 
1 complain be persevere?! in, then, I repeat, 
it ru) neats to the soldier, burdetisomor to 

his parish, and diiicreditable tu the uuvem- 

ineiit. 

Sir John llobhouso.—The first objection 
which has been made is with res]>ectJo the 
hardship of only allowing a soldinr to coin- 
miito four years* pay ; and we have been 
told that it is a very hard case that tin Act 
iloes not allow any more. All I can say in 
reply to that charge is, that the Right llo- 
nuiirable (Tentleinan opposite was the author 
of tbc order which directeddhis regulation; 
and 1 presume, therefore, that he can give 
the Right Honourable Geirtlcman, the Tate 
Chancellor of the Kxcheqiier, tlie best an¬ 
swer ii{)un the subject. The words of that 
Older ilia ])recise, and cannot be mistaken 
—“ four years* pay as an equivalent.’* 

Nov/. Sir, with resjiect to that part of the 
plan which has been proposed by the Right 
Honourable Giintlemau/:—that in case any 
men should fad to follow up the commuta¬ 
tion by going out, the War-Office shall 
have it in its power to make a fresh ar¬ 
rangement with them, and to replace them 
on the Pension List,^l must beg to re¬ 
mind the Right Ilonourable Gentleman 
that the Act of Parliament gives the War- 
Office no such discretion. I will take the 
libeity of reciting the terms of tWb Act; 
and after 1 hav*tt done so, I think the Ki^'ht 
Honourable Gentleman < will at once see, 
that if this discretion be given to the War- 
Office, an Act of Parliament must be in¬ 
troduced repealing the former Act. The 
Act says,— * 

** And the receipt of the person receiving 
such commutation, or equivalent, or other 
proof of hU having accepted an equivalent, 
or commutation in lieu of such share of 
pension, shall be a good discharge for the 
same, and the sum so paid shall be con- 
Hidered as a release and abandonment of 
all claims to any or other pa^uneut 

of pension.’*' 

Now, I miict say, that I rather think these 
words would preclude any Secretary-at-War 
from giving to the soldiers any new claim, 
they having, by Ahis Act, forfeited their 
old oile. I beg‘leave to state now to my 
Honourable Friend, the Member for Mid¬ 
dlesex, with re.spect to what 1 said before, 
lliat if, upon examination at tfoe War-Office, 
I find that there is in the statement of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman op|K)s'v^, 
that which makes it impeicVtively the duly 
of the Government to take pase into 
consideration, and, in fact, to cl>Ange com¬ 
pletely—because I rather think that is, in 
point of fact, the Right Ilonourable Gen¬ 
tleman's proposal—tlie mode in which the 


principle of commutatiou is carried info 
eflect,—the Government will consider it 
their bouuden duty so to do. Here is the 
observation which may, perhaps, be appli¬ 
cable to this part of the question, which, I 
believe, 1 did i\ot state befora. The Right 
Honourable Crenfleman is qftito TTllstilkcib 
if he supposes that tbewliole of the sum al¬ 
lowed fur commutation is put^it once into the 
hands of tlie pensioners. Only a certviin 
portion is given them at firsU and in all 
these c.ises the greatest pussime care has 
been taken that tlie money should not be 
paid until it is almuAt ceitaiii that the sol¬ 
dier has actually gone abroad. Witli re* 
spect to the certificates, I beg to state, for 
the information of tlie Right Honourable 
Gentleman, that not only a medical certifi¬ 
cate, but three or four other certificates arc, 
required. 

Sir Henry Ilardinge.—Noi^dhcy are. 

Sir John Hobhouse.—Yes; now tlvfy 
are. 1 will just state the nature of them, 
because it is rather important that thu 
House and the country should not be in. 
duced to suppose, that if there weie any' 
trivial mistakes made in the outset, proper 
steps have not since l)een taken to cure 
those nfistakes by the Government. First, 
the pensioner makes a statement as to his 
age, rate of pension, trade, or calling,— 
whether he is married, and if he has any 
children, their names and the dates of their> 
butts,—then, whether he intends carrying 
on a trade wlVeii he gets out, and. what 
means he has of conveying himself to the 
colony. Then, there is another/citificate 
required of the name and address of the 
minister of the parish in which the pensioner 
resides, of the na^e and address oi tlw 
magistrate before whom the affidavit was 
made^« then another certificate from a iiie<> 
dical man as to the state of the punsioner’s 
health; and, finally, a certificate from one 
or more respectable householders as .to hts 
general character. It is very possible, and 
I regret to toy that in many of thu cases 
very probable, that the unfortunate habits 
of tlie applicants maj^ induce them to ev.idc 
all the checks imposed by these ceitificatos, 
andto\elude the vigilance of the Govern¬ 
ment. I cannot help thinking, however, 
that the Government has done its duty in 
making these requisitions; uiul the 6.ily 
thing which remains to b<fi done is, to in¬ 
quire ifhcther the dge which is fixed as fho 
limit beyond which no pensioner shall he 
bent outvo the colonies, is or is not a proper 
one ?, There are difieffnices of opinion on 
this fioint, certainly. 

Sir HenryfHaidingo.—would beg leave 
to read the part of tlie article which con¬ 
tains the provibiou to which I alluded, as 1 
dare say the Right Honourable Gupileman, 
only having entered office, I believe, in 
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February lasf, is not acquainted with it. 
In the articles for the regulation of the 
army, si^ied by the King;—I do not ift- 
teud to infer that the Right Honourable 
Geuth mau has any want of knowlud||e of 
Ibe duties of his ofHce ; f.ir froin it ; consU 

(lenng snort period he has filled it, I 
imi surt^his a^iswers are very clear and sa- 
tb.factory ; but he may not be. peihnjis, 
aware of the following passage in the Ar¬ 
ticles tor wthe regulation of pensioners, 
signed hy his Majesty;— 

W heio grants ol kml can bo made in iho 
.colonies, the precise wrms of the grant, and 
the most atlvantageous myde of j)aying the 
gratuity, shall bo explained to the soldier 
before Iw» receives his discharge; and when 
he has been settled three mouths, and is ac¬ 
tually lesiding on his grant,theGovernment, 
under authouty from the Secretary-ut-\Var, 
may, in a»Alition to the gratuity, allow the 
'Soldier a quarter’s pension at Od. a day, and 
may from time to tunc renew it for a period 
not exceeding one year.” 

Now, one of the points of which I complain 
is, tiuit the Secretary-at-War shoidd, hy a 
Wiir-OfHve letter ol his, not have given to 
the old pensioner, with whom a most pto- 
tit<ible bargain is made for the jUlihlic, that 
advantage which the King’s regjilation af¬ 
fords to younger men discharged upon 
gratuities; in favour of which the Litu- 
^tenanl-Governor of Upper Canada 
staled his opinion. « 

'iho House then resolved itself into Com¬ 
mittee^ 

On Ihe question, that the Bill be now read, 
paragraph by paragraph, 

Mr. Hunt said,—\Vhen the Marine Mu¬ 
tiny Bill ^as before tne Committee, on the 
question that it he read paragraph by para- 
giapb, I asked the then Chairnuua to stop 
at the clause which related to corporal pun¬ 
ishment, not extending to life or limb. 1 
was then told by the Chairman,—1 think, 
by the Right Honourable Secretary for Ire¬ 
land,—yes, by the Right likrnourable Secre¬ 
tary for lieland,—and by the Right Ho- 
nomable the Secretary for the Treasury,— 
that there were no such words as those in 
the Mutiny Act; so 1 was pui/dowti, and 
the Mutiny Art was not even read clause 
^by clai^e. Upon the assurance of these 
Gentlemen, and giving way, as I now wish 
1 had not ddue, tojtheir, as I supposed, su¬ 
perior knowledge of the subject 1 let the 
opportunity pass withoAt moving that the 
woids should l^e left oui.^ l^iiow see that 
the 24tli Clause ifi both the Actii containst 
the words tojwhioh I then objccirf. With 
regard to the Marine Murtiiiy Bui 1 must 
say, that 1 never* saw on hny occasion, al¬ 
though 1 have seen a good deal in this 
He«se, an}ihing jiasscd over in suoh a 
bluvenly manner. The Right Honourable 


Secretary for Ireland told me there were lit) 
such words in the Act, and, as far as I re¬ 
collect, so did the Right Honourable Secre¬ 
tary for the Treasifiry, and the then Chair** 
man, Mr.Poiisonhy, 1 would apjieal to the 
Right flonmirable Secretnry-at-VVar wlie- 

iher tliis k not the fact. Ann now 1 find in 

thfi24th Clause of the Bill these words— 

“ provided also, and be it further enacted, 
that it sJ^U be lanful for any such general 
court-martial to inflict the jmnishmi-nt of 
impusonment, solitary or otherwise, or cor¬ 
poral punishment, not extending to life or 
limb, as such court-marfiul shall think fit.” 

I therefore do complain, that I was pre¬ 
vented from Mfiakiug the motion which I 
called oil the Chairman to allow me to 
make, by his acceding to the statement to 
which 1 have referred. All that I have 
now to r-iquest is, that when the clause is 
arrived at, I should have an opportunity of 
moving that the wfirds “ corjioral ijunishment 
not extending to life or limb” he struck out* 
Mr. Spring Rice said that ho had misdi¬ 
rected the llono’irable Member for Preston. 
He had no wish to lead him astray. Ho 
had thought the words were not in the Bill. 

Mr.Ponsonhy denied that he had stated 
the words were not iu the Mutiny Actr 
Mr, Hunt denied he had said he did. 
What he said was, that the Chaitmaii did 
not contradict those who said so, and did 
not examine the Bill. 

The Chairman then put the question on 
several clauses, which weie agreed to, sumo 
verbal amendmvnts having been introduced. 

On the question, that the clause relating 
to courts-martial have the power of inflict¬ 
ing the punishment of death, stand part of 
the Bill— 

An Honourable Member said,—This is 
a clause of veiy great importance, and I 
wotdd beg to ask whetlier oHicers, who are 
under age and very young in the service, 
are allowed to sit on courts-martial ? 

Mr. Hume.—I think it most important 
that this question should be answered. 

^Mr. Robert (»raAt. — The officers who 
compose a couTt-inartial arr^selected by the 
Commander-in-Chief, wliq^of course, makes 
choice of those who are most experienced 
Olid best qualified to perfoim this duty pro¬ 
perly. 1 believe in almost every case 
abroad, the greatest cure is takes to secuio 
an efficient and impartial tribunal 
The Honourable Member.—Cannot any 
officer wlio has been in the service six 
months sit upon a court-martial P 
Sir Heiihy Hardinge.—^llie fact is as the 
•Right lioyourable Gentleman ojipositc has 
stated. ^ 'Ike officers who comjHise a court- 
martial are in general selected by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. How, it certainly is very 
desirable that no technical objection should^ 
prevent a court'Xuartiai being ibrjned alnoad 
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iu forei^.ueivic4, and, m many such casesf 
thu sfreiij;th of the garrison would not ad¬ 
mit (»f the whole court being composed of 
old ofHcurs. 1 must th^efore say, that 1 
think the alteration which has been pfo* 
po&ed would he found oxtiemely iucouvo- 
vieut in practice. 

Colonel Sihthorp.—I believe no oifice^;;i8 
ever jdaced on a court-martial who is pot a 
man of ex{)erience ; and 1 think ^yery one 
will acknowledge that they always discharge 
their duties with the strictest honour »aad 
impartiality. 

Mr. Hunt.—If the law of the land de- 
dales that no person under twenty*oue 
years of age shall sit on a j^ryi I think it 
should equally apply to courts-iuartial; and 
1 certainly do nut think that a man should 
be tried for his life, or, what is in many 
cases worse, be sentenced to corporal pun¬ 
ishment, by young and inexperienced men. 

Clause agreed to. • 

♦(Uaiise 7. — On the question, that this 
clause stand ^lart of (he Bill—• 

Mr. Hunt saul,*—In ijioving that the 
wouls corporal punishtneut not extending 
to life or limh” be omitted, 1 beg to state, 
that when a short time since I moved fur a 
return of the number of soldiers in the army 
Rugged m one year, I was under the erro¬ 
neous impression that the ftogguigs which, 
we know, t:ike place to such aa extent, and 
■which the Right Honourable Secretary-at- 
War has ofien described in such shong 
terms, were puldie; but I see that since la 
made that motion, the uili^iirs in the bar* 
racks have called their soldiers together, 
and repiimanded them fur sending to the 
newspapers accounts of the punishments 
intiicted on the men. I saw an acxouut 
in the papers soon after I made,Bie mo¬ 
tion tu which 1 referred, in which it was 
stated that there were private punishments 
iuHicted which did not come before the 
])uhhc in any way except through lire sol- 
dicis themselves, or the medium of the pub¬ 
lic press. I do think that the present, being 
a time of peace, is an udditiunal argumi^nt 
in favour of tlu* motion. Blackstone says, 
in his Commentaries, speaking of this law,, 
that soldiers are placed in a much worse 
situation than any other class of his Majes¬ 
ty's subjects. 1 do hone, in time of peace, 
this state of things,will not be allowed to 
continue. I have oRen heard with pleasure 
tlie speeches of the Right Honourable Se- 
cretary-at-War on the subject, im which, I 
am sure, he, did it ample justice, Perha^is 
now he is in office ho may fiiM himself 
oumpellcd to act differently, but I hope and< 
trust will not forget his oldvsepjiments, 
and ||#t he will take the subject iuto eon- 
uderi^n. At all events, 1 shall take an 
^early Opportunity of moving for those Re- 
turoa > axid| on t^t occasion, 1 ihall bring 


forward* I hppOi mucli stronger cases for 
having that inhuman system of torture abo¬ 
lished* which consists in tearing the Hush of 
a soldier actually off his bones. Some gal- 
lant^ifficer behind me says “nonsense.”—. 
]ierhaps he has never witnessed thu inflic¬ 
tion of this punishment f '' 

Colonel Sibthorp.—I never have.. 

Mr. Hunt.—Well, then, hu'has been very 
fortunate. An officer once stated to me, 
tliat when he was first in the arv:y, being a 
young man, ho was standing by, witness¬ 
ing the execution of this puuishinent, and 
after the man had beeft Hogged some tune, , 
large pieces of clqtted blood, and sometimes 
f^ush, at every stroke of the cat, were thrown 
upon his waistcoat. lie was so much af¬ 
fected and disgusted with the sight, that*he 
turned away his head, when die was told 
by his commanding officer to face about, 
and do his duty. 1 am prepare*! to biiug 
the officer who made this statement to th^* 

bar of this Bouse. 

Colonel Sibthorp.—I never saw anything 
like this. 

Mr. Hunt.—I suppose, then, the Honour¬ 
able Member was never in the Guards. 
Can it be said now, that sucli punishiucuts 
as these sfitmld be iuHicted for some merely 
trivial disobedience of orders, such as stay¬ 
ing out of quaiters without leave ? Tiie 
question is, whether the system of discipline 
cannot be kept up without this sjstem of. 
punishment. 

Sir John Byng.—1 certainly should be 
very sorry if it were to be supposed 11i it the 
ofiicers iu the army are not as couwifteriitc, 
as humane, and as anxious for the weliaio 
of their soldiers as anv other class of people; 
and if officers do wmiess the ex('cutiou of 
this punishment, it should be recollected 
that their situation is one of absolute neces¬ 
sity. 1 do not, however, rise so mucli ibr 
the purpose of advocating cor()oral puuisli- 
inent as with the view of making sulne 
observations on what has been said by the 
Hunuurahle Meiflber for Preston. The Ho¬ 
nourable Gentleman thinks that this ])unish- 
meut is inHicted iu private. lie will allow 
me to tell him that he is altogether in the 
wrong. Rfery piinishmeiii must be regis¬ 
tered, and if a soldier receives only one lash 
it would be noted down. Now, it th^; House, 
will do mu tlie favour of attending to me 
fur one moment, I will show it tliat it is 
totally imjrossiblu that punishment can be 
privately infiicted. ''By the general regula¬ 
tions of the army*,'every regiment undergoes 
«<an iuH|)e«:tion every half'-year by a general 
officer, whose duty it is to callwfur the jiro- 
ductiua of the hubks. He calls for the de¬ 
faulter's book, and the officer who has it in 
his possession is required, as a matter of 
course, to produce it. If the gfeueral officer 
fees that » man has been punished; he looks 
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to see whether he has been giulty of any 
udunce deiMrvin^ of wvure puiiishmout be¬ 
fore. If he finds ho has nut| the general 
officer asks on what ground it is that he 
WHS severely punished, be being a new of-^ 
fender ; and the commanding officer states 
tile reason why the punishment has been 
intticteil. is required to state the 
nature of the punishment, when and where 
it was inflicted, and whether it w^is propor¬ 
tionate to the otibucu. In shoit, there is no 
possible preeauiiuu that could be taken 
winch is nut adopted to 'Jieveut the possi- 
lidity of a single man being flogged without 
abiulute necessity. 1 have heeis thirty years 
iiuthe service, and ] wiUveqture to say that 
the plml^hInfent is not now inflicted to one* 
filiieth i&rt of the extent it used to be. In 
the last ten )eHf% alone, 1 am sure it has 
been reduced to oiiedeiith what it used to 
be. 1 am conAdeiit that this House may 
trust'll) a body of men who, 1 inuintain, are 

as attentive to the wants and wishes of the 
soldiers as any other set of men can by 
possibility be; and i trust the House will 
believe that punishment is never inflicted in 
these cases wAhout a just and adequate 
cause. With this feeling 1 must oi^pose 
Die motion of the Honourable Member for 
Pieston. because 1 am satisfied that'it is 
not reipiired, and because i feel convinced 
that coiporul piiiiishmeiit must lie adopted 
ill C(i«es which will sometimes occur. 

Mr. Hume.—‘I am sure I have no wisfi 
to accuse^ the officers of the army of want 
of luunanit^. The Honouruble and Gal¬ 
lant (leiitiemau has told us that the flogging 
IS *iiot one teotirpart of what it used to 
be and yet we liave boeiw refused the re¬ 
turn. I think Ahat this system of punish- 
iiiout ought to bo abolishetl altogether; at 
alf events, in time of peace. 1 am i^ld 
there are some regiments in the service 
whicli are must admirably conducted, but 
ill whiel\ no curjioral punishment is ever in¬ 
flicted. Now 1 would l)eg to ajk the Ho- 
, luiuruble and Gallant Officer wno has just 
sal down, where would'be the danger of 
trying the extieriment of doing without this 
system in Kiigland for one yeaii' H* the 
flogging wliich is now inflicted ia nor one- 
^eiith the amount of that which was inflicted 
a fea^'ears ago, God knows what the state 
of the army must hiave been then; and if 
the*punishment has eves been fifty times 
its present amoflnt, the Hriti^ army ftiust 
liavu been in a melancholy state ^ndiwd. 

(kilonel Sibthorp.—d ngi-ee with the Ho¬ 
nourable Mernlwr for Middlesex, that 
army must have be^n in a sad state, mdoed, 
if it were in the situation to whicl? be has ad- 
vcrteil; but the HonourableMember for Mid¬ 
dlesex is, I think, more conversant with what 
I should cHU matters of economical arrange¬ 
ments, thau with the army. A bill has just 


left this house ({ hope, to be put down in 
another) fur the purpose of introducing a 
reform m the state, 'yie spnit ot emula¬ 
tion inspires the Homflirable Member for 
PrestoiT, and, so he and his sup;M>rters are 
very desiryiis of reforming the aimy, in a 
muuuer which is, 1 thiuk, a most indelicate 
interference with tluit establishment, winch 
has been tiie admiration of the world, and 
which, 1 aflirm. ever lias been, anil 1 ho^ie 
will ever continue, the dread of its enemies. 
1 never kfiew a single case in winch punish¬ 
ment was not luHicted with the deepest re¬ 
gret on the part of the officeis; and under all 
the circuiiistunceH, 1 feel convu}ce<l that the 
House will not inteileie wish the legulatiuus 
of the army, as I humbly subinii, indeed, 
they have no nglitto do; and 1 ho[>e that, 
should the House so mterfere, the matter 
will lie left to'better judges of the subject 
thau the Honouralde Metnber for Preston 
and Du: Ilunouialile Menibei fur Middlesex* 

Sir John Hublunise.—The Hoiionrable 
Member fur Preston was certainly correct 
in stating that 1 hc/ve entertained—and 
I will add, that 1 still entertain—a stiong 
Optiiion on this subject; ainl certainlj, if 
the framing of the Mutiny Hill rested with 
me, 1 should like to tiy that expeiiment 
which has been adverted to with the home 
service. But tho Hoiiuuralile Meiiii>er for 
Preston is, perhaps, not aware that the 
fraximg the Mutiiiy Bill does nut rest 
entirely with the Secietdry-iU-War. In 
form ^it certainly does, but it ceitainly is 
not, in fact, his (luui{!^; and i have no hesi¬ 
tation ill saying, that i hud no more power 
of leaving tins clause out of the hill, than 
the Hpnouiuhle Member for Preston him¬ 
self had. 1 ceitandy entertain Die opinion 
1 have formeAy expressed, that it is expe¬ 
dient to abolish this puniNlimeiit; liut, at 
the same time, 1 am hound to state, that all 
the old experienced authorities whom 1 have 
consulted are of an eiitiiely difleient opi¬ 
nion. There is no jieison with whom I 
have conversed on the sujiject since 1 have 
hecu in office, who hus/not assured me that 
such a step would be most detrimental to 
tho iatt‘rests of the service. TRat is their 
opinion; 1 certainly cannot say that it is 
mine. A very strong public opinion has 
been expressed on this subject, htg l^be- 
lieve 1 may say, that the regiilations winch 
were introduced by the Right Honourable 
and Gallant Gentleman opposite, transferred 
a great (lower fA)m individuals to general 
courts-martial, apd produced an alteration 
whi(^ has been productive of the very best 
and mbst advaiitaveous eiiWets. 

1 do not kn-JV tiiat it is necessary fui me 
to exjdaiii, at the present moment, why tho 
KeUirng to which the Honourable Gentle¬ 
man has adverted were refu.sed. 1 do not 
> know that there is any desue to- keep this 
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■uhje'ct secret. The Hontfurable and Gal¬ 
lant GentlemE^ii bel^ind me truly statedjtha^ 
a register is kept of^he punishments which 
are inflicted. That tegister is at the Horse- 
Guards,—the Horse-Guards axercis^ a su- 
pervlston over it, but 1 atn not ware that 
there is nuy disposition whatever to keep it 
secret. There were one or two other rea¬ 
sons against the production of (hose Re¬ 
turns, which I will not troublo the House 
with at jirescnt; the rather, as the Honour¬ 
able Gentlcmau says that he will fuake this 
the subject of a distinct motion. He cer¬ 
tainly has enlarged liis motion. In the first 
instance it was confined, I believe, to a 
single regiment; and nCw it is to extend tb 
the whole army. 1 must say, that I think 
this is lather an invidious mode of dealing 
With the question ; and unless the Honour¬ 
able Gentleman states betteP grounds in 
suppoit of his motion, than he advanced on 
a foinier occasion, I shall feel compelled to 
refuse to accede to it. 

Sir Henry Ilardinge.—I feel extremely 
obliged to the Riglir Honourable Haronet 
for bearing tcslimony to the beneficial re¬ 
sults of any changes which I may have in¬ 
troduced ; but I regret to differ from the 
Rigid Honourable (rcntlemau with respect 
to the principle on which he has placed the 
formation of the Mutiny Act. I must con¬ 
fess that X take a very diff erent view of that 
subject, for I think that the Serretary-rat- 
War is, in a constitutional point of view, the 
proper person to draw up the Mutiny Bill 
Hiid the Articles of Vf nr. He is bound to 
stand between the civil subject and the 
military, and it is his duty to take care that 
the civil part of the community are pviperly 
protected, and that those who enter the 
army are not treated in an^innecess.irily 
strict manner. If the Right Honourable 
Gentleman meant to say that he ought not 
to make any alteration in the Mutiny Act 
or the*Articles of War, without tlie concur¬ 
rence of the Commander-in-Cdiief, 1 entirely 
concur with hlm^^ but, having held that 
honourable office of Sccretary-atrWar, I 
must muMitain that it is, in a constitutional 
point of view, the duty of a Secretafy-ai- 
War to be responsible in every of these 
transactions to this House and to the 
country. • 

Wiih regard’ to the opinions of the Right 
Honourable Baronet, us to coqioral punish¬ 
ment, he has very faiily admitted that every 
one lie has consulted is Opposed to him 
upon that siihject, and thqf he still enter¬ 
tains an opinion contrary to that of c^cry 
experienced officer in the army. I‘think 
this, ill itself, would he It n[r)st conclusive 
avgmneut as to the propriety pf retaining 
the system of corporal punishment j at the 
same time X inusi object to the observation 


of the Right Honourable Gentleman, by 
saying it would be perfectly unwise to make 
any experiment of doing away with corporal 
punishment in England and preserving it 
'abroad. Why, the soldiers would be told, 
if such n proceeding were adopted, While 
you remain in England your hacks are safe; 
but, the moment you gwout it fight your 
enemy, you will become subject to the in- 
flictinii of corporal punishment.*’ The ne¬ 
cessity of corporal punishnlent, I will can¬ 
didly own, apjiears to me to be very great, 
at home as well abroad. It is admitted 
that oiu* army is constituted in a difl'eient 
maimer from any other in Europe—by 
voluntary enlistrncnts; and the cousequeuco 
is, that a very different description^ of men 
enter the army to those taken by conscrip¬ 
tion. 

Previously to the introduction of the sys¬ 
tem of conscription, it was ihe custm^ for 
Russia, France, and Austria, to use corporal 
piiuishineiit of the severest kind. What in¬ 
duced them to alter the system ? The in¬ 
troduction of conscription. When it was 
introduced from necessity, it was found that 
if the yeomen and shopkeepers were called 
to se^ve in the army,—if they are liable to 
be called on to defend their country,—tliere 
was nut the same necessity for corporal 
punishment as when a different class of 
men were enlisted. But when you have to' 
deni with an army like the British, which 
sArves in the .roloiiies, in the East and cst 
Indies, and is exjiosed to every kind of 
hardship and trial, it would found im- 
jinssible to raise it by conscription. When 
you enlist a set of as fine fellows as can be 
found anywhevev'if their utter recklcsMV'iS 
of danger constitutes, as it does, a uiihtary 
qualification,—hut when you recollect that 
the*very irregularities of their previous lives, 
very likely, have been the cause of their 
enlisting,—1 think it will be admitted that 
it is necessary to preserve that strict degree 
of discipline which corporal punishment 
alone can give; and 1 cannot disguise my 
opinion, that if corporal punishment were 
abolislied, the army of this country would 
no longer remain m its present admirable 
state of discipline. I would ask any Ho¬ 
nourable Member, does he think that aii» 
armed body of men would be tolerated in 
this country for a single«day, if it were not 
for the admirable state of discqdme in which 
then^en are k^pt? Would aHiy householders 
siihmitt to ^riotous conduct and disordeily 
behaviour on the, part of the imhtary? 
Celtaiuly not; and yet, look to the coiuluct 
of Ins Majesty's Foot Guards iu this town 
—look to t^e excellent terms of harmony 
and good feeling id which they stand with 
the citizen, and then look at the discipline' 
which is preserved among them^ I have 
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such a dislike to agitating the subject of 
coiporal punishment, that I IwUeve 1 liave 
veiy seldom made any observations in this 
House upon the subject, but the result of 
my opinion certainly is, that it is necessary, 
for the strict condi^t of the men, and the 
credit and discipline ol the service. 1 could 
state facts to idiow t^at corporal punishment 
in the army has very much diminished 
within the last tew years 5 but as the Ho¬ 
nourable Meinbef for Preston has expressed 
his intention of making a specific motion 
on the suliject, 1 shuU rejevve myself for 
that iicciision. % 

Tihe (Chancellor of the Kxchequcr.—I un¬ 
derstood my Right Honourable Friend, the 
8 ecu*t.l^y“llt-^^ ar, to say, that it was ini^ws- 
siUe forliim to have omitted this clans \ 
evefi if he had be«i disposed to do so. Now, 
1 have hear<i many discussions on this sub¬ 
ject, and 1 nee# not say that my opinion 
has tTTeii in favour of the abolition of cor- 
jKnal punishment; but I legret to sny that 
I do not think the service could be eifec- 
tiiaily earned on without it. The cases in 
which it IS inflicted are of an atrocious de- 
scri])tion. 

Mr. Robert Grant.—The King has the 
authority of appointing the cuurts-mSrtial 
who shall ha\e the power of inflicting this 
punishiueut, and 1 think there is a very 
’good security that it is not impiopeily exer- 
cisciV \Y ith respect to the returns which 
* have lieen alluded to, ‘1 can ojily say, that 
tliey could not have been granted without 
cau.^ing an ^xposuie prejudicial to the ser¬ 
vice. * 

'1 feel myself Pound to say, after having, 
in the situation which 1 lui^e the honour to 
filfTmade it iny duty to make particular 
injury upon the subject, that the change 
winch has lecuntly been made in substitut¬ 
ing nnpnsonineiit for corporal punishment 
has had a most beneticial effect. 1 will 
mcntiuif to the House a tact which will at 
once demonstrate this. In comparing the 
, number of corporal punishments^wInch took 
]>lace in the year ly‘ 21 , *vith the number in¬ 
flicted in 1831, I found that in the latter 
' year a diniinutiun had taken place in the 
proportion of 12 to 1. With respeciflo the 
,})uiushment by imprisonment, that has 
ter»l^d great 1 )' to supersede corporal punish¬ 
ment. in 1811 the ratio of corporal punish¬ 
ments was Shout 2 to I ; whereas in the 
lavt year the r.itio was only I to 5; opgreat 
diminution of punishments in the ^rmy is 
theiefoie ajiparent; but, 1 wiU'not enlarge 
u]M)n the suliject now. When the general 
question of militas^^ punishments comeiT on, 
1 shall bo happy to enter into fhe consider¬ 
ation of it, and assist those Xrentlemeii 
•whose humanity impels them to take u deep 
interest ‘Ax the subject, in ascertaining wkut 


ought to be finally deiermineif upon,* I 
will now only venture to throw out this hint 
to* those Gentlemen, which isf considering 
how much punishment!in the army has 
been mitigated in point of practice, and 
how much^the principle which they them¬ 
selves advocate,—namely, tliat lenient pu- 
nishmenWi are more salutary than severe 
ones,—hasjiieen illustrated in the sub^titu• 
tion of imprismiment for corporal punish¬ 
ment, I would suggest for their considera¬ 
tion, whether mucli more may not be done 
by leaving this power to inflict corporal pu¬ 
nishment in the Mutiny Act—at the same 
time that every possible means are useil to 
diminish its practical application, either by 
regulations, emanating from theoflice which 
1 have the honour to hold, or by the intro¬ 
duction of some alterations in the Articles 
of War,—thaa can possibly be effected by 
constantly exciting discussions in this House 
on the subject,—which discussions must 
have a tendency to increase the desire on 
the part of the officers to have the power 
retained in the Act. # 1 will add only one 
other observation, namely, that in point of 
fact, corporal punishment has greaily dimi¬ 
nished ; and I shall be happy to lend every 
aid which the situation I fill will enable me 
to do, to the further diminishing of it so far 
as it can be done consistently with the pro¬ 
per maintenance of military discipline. 

Mr. Kemmis.—It seems to be the desire 
f Genlleiften on both sides of tlie House 
that acorporul punishment in,’ the army 
should be diminished as much as possible; 
and I hope th.it his Majesty’s Government 
will take some means to effect that object. 
I enn assure the House that it is very 
rarely that corpi.ral punishments are in¬ 
flicted ill the«mUtia. The officers of the 
army are by no means desirous to exercise 
that power with severity, though 1 believe it 
is their wish that the power sliould remain 
to them, as it is sometimes fuua<\ more 
effectual to inflict a slight corjxiral punish¬ 
ment than to imprison the men. 1 can 
likewisi^ bear my teslimifny to the correct¬ 
ness of the statement made by ilie Right 
lionourable and (lallaut OtHcitf below me 
(SirH, Hardinge.) During the last two 
years, 1 can assiiiethe House, 1 have never 
been prestmt at any co«jrt-inar!ial where 
sentence of coqioral punishment lias •hccii 
given ; nor have I during that period .seen 
any such punishment inflicted. But with 
regard to tlie ^Jiiiishments which are used 
in the foreign service, the real amount of 
piraishment is*n)uch greater than in the 
British army ; fr)r, in consequence of their 
not iiiflictiii^%yo^)oral punishment by flog¬ 
ging, they, are obliged to substitute tlie 
tdrture. 

Ml*. Hunt.—What has fallen from the 
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Houourabl^ ami Gallant Officer, is, in my 
opinion, worthy the attention of hia Ma- 
je!)ty'a Goveinineiit. 1 uin not at all sorfy 
that I have cause(|fthis Uiacusiaion, because, 
from the ohserv<iUona which lu^e been 
mode by the aeverul speakers, and more 
i\s])ecmUy by the (tuUunt Officer! who have 
taken part in the debate, it appt^irs that 
there has been a great dunimiti^u uf cor- 
poial jiunishments m the ^rrny. It has 
been stated by the Right lloiiumahle and 
Gallant Officer, (Sir 11. lliU'diii<|;^,) that it 
would not he ])ossiblu to keep up the disci* 
pliiiH of the army unless the power of im¬ 
posing coiporal piinuhineiit existed. Now, 
1 am disposed to believe, that this is *his 
conseientions opinion j hot 1 am sorry that 
* liis ex[>erience as an officer makes luin eii* 
teilain that opinion. 1 do not accuse him 
of any disposition to exercise an unneces¬ 
sary degree of seventy in the army; though 
1 euunut help believing that it is quite pos¬ 
sible that a civilian, who has no predilec* 
tious n[ion the subject, but looks at it only 
in the light ot a question uf humanity, may 
possibly i>e as likely to form a conect opi¬ 
nion as one whose professional bias might 

naturally incline him to cuvet a power, and 
even suppose it necessary that he should 
po.sse:»s It, because it liappeiis that he has 
hitherto possessed it. 

I was glad to hear the testimony given by 
the Right Ilonouiable the Secretary-at-\Yar 
to the beiietits that have resulteiMVom the 
lecent uriaiigcmentN wbich have been icade, 
and that the conseipieitze has been a consi¬ 
derable diminution of this uulbitunate spe¬ 
cies of laHiction. 1 hog to otl'er the Higlit 
Uouourablc Baronet my liunible tribute of 
tbaoks for bis havui;: been the mea*iis of 
eiiectuig this change. But ^d'ter all that 
has lieen said,the description winch 1 gave 
of one dogging alone has not been contra¬ 
dicted. All lionuurahle aiul Gallant Mem¬ 
ber (Colonel Sildhorp) says, that this is an 
indecent interference with the British army; 
—but I um not talking uf indecency, 1 am 
talking of aspeciiA turtuie tliat is fifty 
times worse than anything iiiilecent'. 1 s|)eak 
of a pimisluntint by which the desh is turn 
from the bones, and the life of the sufferer 
IS in many instances put in the greatest 
jeupanly, if not ^actually destroyed. An 
iXonourable and Gallant Officer says that 
foieign armies resort to a species of torture, 
but he does not cundosceml to tell us wliat 
tlut description of torture isa But I would 
ask,' can the ingenuity of man devise a 
more huirible kmd of tortufe than whatsis 
now ))vactised in the CJuard? I have been 
informed that a man iu ^iu|^^Uuai'dH was 
brought out to receive 500 lashes, and that 
after receiving a portion of them, his mnid 
and whole frame were wrought up to that 


Btuto of excitemeni, that the surgeon called 
out '^Uoldt another blow will cause death.’* 
—Can the Honourable and Gallant Officer 
tell me uf a worse species of torture ttian 
tliLs.^ Although it is the general opinion 
of military men in this JlIouso that the dis¬ 
cipline of the army cannot be kept up with¬ 
out the power of inHicti^ig thiif tuiture upon 
the men, jet that does not atibrd any argu¬ 
ment to justify his Majesty’s Ministers m 
withholding ttiu letuin he which I have 
applied, if it be true th.it tlie c.isus m 
wliich the lash indicted are now very 
few, that IS a rc^.son wliy the Govcrni,\ieut 
should have grautcil mu the return i ashed 
for. 'i’ho li ight Honourable and (xallant 
Officer has said lhai thutc is iVJ svieh tlaug 
ua secret piiiiisiimoiit practised ui this coua- 
ti) : he says, that the co.nmaiuhng officer 
must make a return of thepunislimuut,aiid 
that it miist be legisteied A. a book, wluch 
goes to the (■oirimandei-iu-C'hwf. •’/es; 
and there it slops. 1 do not cuiupUui of 
there being anyt lung secret so far as regards 
the aiiny ; but wiiat 1 complaui of is, that 
these things are entirely withhold lioin the 
public, who, In coiist'q>ieiu‘e,..ue impressed 
With a belief that this species ot punish- 

inent^ is carried to an enoiinous extent. 
His .Majesty's Goverumeut liave tlieicloro 
done gicat injustice to the army by wuh- 
holding those lotunis. lam ready to be-* 
lieve, from the ‘Statement made by tlie H)ght 
Hjnoiirable the Judge Advocate, th.tl pu¬ 
nishments in the army have cuus'.deiaUly 
dimmished within these few years. 1 iiupa 
the time will conic when coiptfral punish¬ 
ment will bo dune away with altogelhci. 
My motion is ‘’^lat the->o woids shall be 
lelt out;” but 1 should ^say, “dmrng 
peace.” 1 am suriy that 1 eiiteitaiu ij^o 
liojifs of cuirying my mutiuu- 

The Chauuuu.—Do you divider* 

Mr. Hunt.—Why, perhaps, it would be 
invidious to do so. 1 ceituiuly am de¬ 
lighted at what has fallen ironi tlie (jalUnt 
Officers, aii6 also from his Majesty’s Minis-, 
ters, during this dispussiou. Since 1 mad& 
the motion fur papers relating tu tins sub¬ 
ject, I have observed that, in many in- 
staiice^ men have been diuinincd out uf 
the regiment. Tiiut 1 think is a much ^ 
better method than the iiiihction of toi{.jLu:o 
by tile lash. 

Sir J. M, Doylq.—1 particularly agre® 
in thecipiiiion expressed by U\ie Honourable 
Member for MfUdlesex, that this obnoxious 
and degradfug punishpieiit might he abo¬ 
lished in time of )wuce; although during 
active service, in time of^war, it should be 
continued. « 

The am6ndraent ■ was then negatived 
without a division. 

The other clauses were then agitcd to. 
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PROMOTIONS & APPOINTMENTS. 

NAVY. 

ADMIRALTY OFFICE, Junb a7. 

Thu day, in purauaiic« of Hia Majeftt/'a plea* 
sure, Capt. Sir Michael Seymour, iiart. K.C.B. 
atid Cupt. ThomuH the Hoyul Navy, 

were piumotedtu be U^ui-Adnurnls oi the Bluej 
the turmer taking r.itgf next below llear-Admirai 
Norborne Thomt)(.on, and tfie latter next below 
llear*Adin1ral Janies Carihrw. 


mOMOTIONS. 

CArTAlN^s—Aiidrew Atkina Viii^nt, K.H.; 
Samuel Uadford, lute of his M.%e!ily^a ship 
Nimiodi C?. Humlyn Williams, lulelul' hU Ma¬ 
jestyahip Charnpiuiu , • 

C(»MMA,vi>Kiis—Gcoige Dobson,\Vm. Barrow, 
Win Dawson, Irom^tlie Huyul George Tender 
Faiu.iloua. • « 

J^i r.uTBNANTS —Henry Wright, Alexander 
Taubtnan ^Goldie, Hosvil.^ Jolin WiUou, John 
Uub^cll, Uich.ird Fitzgerald King, Thoa. sroyih* 
Th«.«3ida.Jlopc (b ), \V. ^ Aldhum. 

•• APPOIN TMENTS. 

Rcar-Admirul Sir F. L. Maitland, K.C.H. to 
be Snpetintendant ut his Mujeiity'b Dock-yard at 
Portsmouth. 

(’vi'i.viNs—Fanshawe, to the Donegal, vice 
DU*U, iiivaiiJcil. 

CoMM.iNDLiiss—T. Maitland, to the Sparrow- 
hawk \ M. Cox, and W.’il Jackson, to (he Coast 
iriiard, Ireland j ilon. A. Duucoinbe, to the 
ClKiinpion j K H.uuJlitid, to the PieveiiUve Ser- 
Mce ai Clitdcn, Couuiy G ilw.iy. 

Li orr rKNAVT‘»—ICilward Herrick and Alex- 
niulci Doyle, to the Chuinpiuii; K. Owen, to the 
liee} K. Corbet, of the Ariadne, to the Ureslee ) 

(i U.iins.i>,,(d the Urc<^tcH, lo the Naiiiod j itusi- 
hclI.iu.itkTol liie Arachiie Cacling), to the Anadnei 
J {iiclvn).iii, to t^e Ordinaly,al Sheernes#) J. H. 

to me (3u‘'tor , Nydney Colpojs l^acrcji, to 
tlio Itoy.d George Vacht, vice Dawson, prom.; 
S.ickcit Hope, lo tiili Beacon ; G. D. Smyth, to 
the .\<l'.l.»ide Ueveiuie Cutler; \V. AJdred, to 
the bliiinivvclU 

•i\Ias i Kio.—James Tucker, to thc^Diepatch ; 

.f Cft.ikeifio the Oresle|i. 

3ukoi ovs— - -- Amleison, to the Aboukir, 
hUi'd as ai Clioleta Hospital tor coiivicla, at 

Clialhanr; -- Clarke, lo the VParnpr, luted as 

li Ciioieia Hospital (or attilieera, at Cluthain; A. 
I'd!, to the Dispatch; D. WrlghC to the De- 
• si»c4’*t’holcra il*)spilul ship, at Shcerness; —— 
llildilcli, Assistt>Mirg. of the Blanche (acting^ 
lo the Arachne, vice ihxoii, invalided. 

AsMsrANT-SuaoiioMs-- Marshall, ti the 

Dfsiicu'Choleia Hospital ship, at blieernes!.; 
D. Unlike", to the Dispatch , J. MbrrUon, to the 
Tieniendous, CUoloru Hus)>ital ship, at Sheer* 
Tucker, ot the Ordinary, at Sheerncsi, 
to snpcriulend the lemale couvicim on hoard ihe^ 
Funny, from winch he nlil utterwurdsjoin the 
lla.^'.sL)) 111 the East Indies; W. Munrue,Super* 
immcruiy, l^lhe Victory, and todo duty at Hus- 
Ui ; D* W. Walker, to be Assistaat Suigeon of 
the Navy, pad to do duty atllaslar, us Supernu¬ 
merary ot the Victory, vi^e Jewell, appointed to 
the Sylvia, Uausporl. 

P0ush(i—J. C.'Bulman, contirnied, o| th| 
Scyiia. , 

ROYAL marines; 

PBOMOTIVNS. 

C-tPT.tiNH — First-Licut. T. Quested,! vice 
vLangdoii, letircd; John Dtury, vi^cBrev.-AJajor 
*^Win Taylor, appointed Pay Captain at Wool- 
>vil1i, flue bievet-Major li. S. Wilkinson, placed 
*>11 the reserved helf-pay list. 


FiRBT-LlBUTSVANYg-^Second-Lieuts.* Geo. * 
Watson, vice Quested, proinoled; John l^aqd, 
vice Drury, 

Hkco!iii>-Likvtknants*-J. J. Wlnnt, C. F. 
Hoskins. • 


^ • 

ST. JAMEJi’S PALACE, Jonk 2?. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Kiiigntboud upon Mitj 'Gen, Fiedenck 
William Mulcahtc^ of the Royal KiigineeiM, Mi¬ 
litary Knight Commander of the Royal iJuno- 
veiian Giielphic Order. 

The King was Oils day pleuned to confer the 
lioiiDur of Kin({hniood upon Maj.*(jcn. .loseph 
Stratuii, Cuinpanion ot the Mo^Cllon. Military 
Order of the Bath, and Military Knight Cotn- 
maudcro(*thc Royal Hunovenuu Guelphic Order. 

ARMY. 

WAR OFFICE, JoKK 29. 

Memorandum —His^Majesty has been pleased 
to approve ot the 2SLh Regt. of Foot bearing on 
its colouis and appoinimeiilM, Ihu word “ Co- 
riiiina,” in commemoration ot the gallantry dis¬ 
played by the Kegt. in the iiciion ut Corunna, ou 
the IGth January, ISO'J. 

lOih Uegt. ot i.ight Prs—.Idhn Ttloag, Gent* 
to be V'elennuiy Snigeon, vice hauTieman deo. 

10th Light Drs.— Lieni. P.dwutd Guest, tube 
C‘apt by p. Vice Macau, ]iro , Coniet George 
Cruttuii, to he Lieut, by p. vice (inesl, Chailes 
^ William lleynolds, Hint, to be Comet by p. vice 
Cruttuii. 

* Uth ItegUof Foot.—Lieiit.-Col. WilhumEUon, 
fium b. p. uiiut. to be Lieut -Cul. vice bii Mi¬ 
chael MHbeagh. who exchanges. 

.i/ih Fo*^t —Ei’h. Willijim Arthur Smelt, to be 
J.n^ut. by p. vice Mucicud, ulio let. ; Ueniy Ed¬ 
ward Maniiei**, Gent to he ICiis, by p vi(*e I'liieU. 

53d Foot. ~*l.ieut. Wdliam George Gold, (o be 
Capt. by p. vice WlddnngtoA, who ret., Kns. 
Adolphus Frederick Bond, to be Licnt. Iiy p. vice 
Gold \ Hon. St. George Gerald Foiey, to be Eiis. 
by purchase, vice Bond. 

6.Mh Foot.--Lieut. Alexander Henry Louis 
Wyatt, lo be*Capt. hyp. vue JMoishead, olio 
ret ; Ena. George Kieenmii Miniay, to he J.ieul. 
hyp. vice Wyatt j Frmicnt W'lse, Gent, to be 
Rum. by J). vice Miiiray. 

dilh Foot—Assist.-Stii'g. Richard Williams, 
M.i). to be Suigeon, vice Reid, deeeused. 

7Ulh Foot.—Elis. William Green, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Swan, who ret. ; Edward Digby Mur- 
lay, Gent, lo be Knslgn by p. vice Gieeii. 

74ih Foot.— Walter Waide, Gent, to be Kns. 
by p. vice Putlison, pro. in th^ int West India 
Uegiineiit. A. 

1st West India Uegt.—Lieut. Alured CadHy, 
to be Capt. by p vice Richardson, who ret. f Kns. 
Alex.mder Hope Palttsun, from the 74th Foot, to 
he Lieut, by p. vite Caddy. 

Unattached.—Capt. Turner Mucan, from the 
Idth Light Dis. to be Major of Intaukiy, by p. 

Hospital Staff*.—Wiiliain Reiiiiy, M:D. to be 
StuH-AMSiaUnt-Surgeun, vice Fagg, deceased. 

Royal Military College,—Assist.-Surg. John 
Pickering, M.D. to be Surgeon vice Hrure. dec. 

Memoranda.—Urev. CJI. Nicolas Ramsay, In¬ 
specting Field OAicei of a Recruiting District, 
has been allowed to rotivefium the service by 
^le sale of iln unattached cuinmiasloii. 

« The Christian names o4 £n». Muiray of the 
92d Foot, are Samut^ Hiffidi and nut Samuel 
Wood, stated in the (gazette of the 22cl inst. 

King's Ow A Staffofdshire Milltia.— iitnry John 
ChetwyudTalbot, Viscount lngesire,tobe Lieut.- 
Col. vice Henry Lord WuUrpark, resigned. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


■vfiNDSOR CASTLE. luNK 24,1832. 

The Kin; wnii thiii dny pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Col. JohneWood- 
ford, of the Gref). Regt. ef Foot Gds. and to no- 
minntchiniA IPnigbt Commander of the Royal 
llniiuverian Guelphic Order. • a 


Royal Cheshire Militia.James VVnlthall 
Hammond, Esq. to be Capt. viw Malnwaring, 
resigned. 

tViUa Militia.—Frederick Fearson. Gent, to 
be Ideiitenant, vice John Kinith^ resiirned. 

•Salisbury Vol»ir«tecr Infantry.—James Noke 
Wilmol, Cent to he Kns. vicfC. A. Chubb, pro. 

Knat Lulhinn Veomnnry Cavalry. — James 
Hay, Gent, to he Lieut, vice Rennie, res.; 
Thomas Buchan Hepburn, jiin. Gei|t. to be 
Cornel, 

Kast Uevon Regiment of lifUUla —PrcMeriek 
Granby Farratt, Gent, to he Lieut.) riiilip 
Ltirdner, Gent, ditto. 

North Devon Regt. of Militia.—Snmnel Samp, 
son, Gent, to be Knsign. 

ist Devon llegt. of Yeoipanry Cavalry.—Copt. 
Churle* Clark to be AdJ. vice White, dec.; Jo¬ 
seph Chichester, Gent, to be Lieut, vice .Stowey j 
Rntph Sanders, Gent, to he ('ornet vice Carew, 
jes.; 'rhoina« Porter, jnn.Gent,ditto; Samuel 
Parr, Gent, ditto ; William Miles. Gent, ditto. 

North Devon Hcgt. of yeomanry Covalry.— 
John Uuker Jngfctt Fortcscue, Eaq. to be Mai. 
A ice Stevens, dec.; Lewis Kisdon Heynett, Ksq. 
to be Cupt., vice Sunk, pro.; Montague Edward 
Smtth, (rent, to be IJeut. vice Cooke, dec.; 
Charles Rurdon, Gent, ditto, viceHeyuelt, pro.; 
\t illiam Rurfoid, Gent, to be Cornet. 

East Devon llegt. of yeomanry Cavalry,— 
John Hawkes Merles, Gent, to be Cornet. 

South Devon Troop of Yeomamy Cavalry.— 
Richard Ocock, Gent, to he (Joroet, vice Bow¬ 
den, resigned. « 


St. JAMEJVS PALACE, July 4. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour oI Knighthood upon Maj.-Gen, John 
Macleod of the 78th Regt. of Highlanders, Com- 
paiiiou of the most Honourable Military Order 
of the Bath, and Military Knlgh\ Commander 
of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphlc Order. 


WAR OFFICE, July «. 

Royal Regt. of Horse Gds.—Lieut. Hon. G. C. 
W. Forester to be Capt. by p. vice Dashwood, 
who ret. ; Cornet Hon. H. Pitt to be Lieut, by p. 
vice Forester; Lord A. Paget to be Cornet by p. 

Tice Pitt. a _ • . ^ T, 

6ih llegt. of pAg. Gds.—Cornrt Hon. A. G. F. 
Jo<fllyn to be Lieut, by p. vice Campbell, who 
ret.; *1. H. Dickson, Gent, to be Cornet by p. 

vice Jocelyn. .. 

6th Regt. of Foot.—Ens. J. B. Wetberall, from 
h. p. uuat. to be Ens. vice Augustus Barry, who 

ixchanges. * , 

0lh Foot,—Capt. E. L. Godfrey, from h. p. 
uuat. to be Capt. vice J. Scargill, who exc. rec. 

the difference. . , *. 

13th Foot.—Muj. W. II. Dennie to be Lleut.- 
Col. by p. vice Elton, viho retires. 

ISlh Fool.—Capt. J. Maepherson to be MaJ. 
by p, vice Dennie ; Liwt. J. G. 1).Jloylor 
( apt. by p. vice Maepherson ; Kns. RfG. Hughe# 
to be Lieut, by p. vicftTaylor ; T.*G. Gisborne,^ 
Gent, to be Kns. by pe vice Hughes. 

28lh Foot.—Lieut. H.^filton, from b. p. 22d 
Light Dra«obe Lieut, vice J: S. Oreanej who exc. 

66th Koet,—Capt. J. Birch, from h. p. OOlh 
Foot, to be Capt. vice G. Hogg, who exc. 


60th Foot.—Capt. R. Rumley, from 66th Foot, 
to be Capt. vice Marlton. who exchanges. 

66th Foot.—Capt. F. Marllon, from 60th Foot, 
to he Capt. vice Rumley, who exchanges. 

96th Foot.—Capt. J. Stewart (2d), from h. p. 
unat. to he Capt. vice M. Sberer, who exc. rcc. 
the difference. 

Ist West IndinRe;^—Lieut. J. R. Grant,from 
the 2d West India Regt. to be Lieut, vice Fat- 
tison, who exchange.'*. . 

2d West India Lieut. A. IT. Fattison, 

from the 1st West IndLi Regt to be Lieut, vice 
Grunt, who cxelumecs. 

Unnttaclicd.—Lieut. aT. Ward, from the 1st 
Fuol, to be Capt. of Infantry, by pnrehubo. 

Memnramia. — Brevet-Muj. N. Fuchs, h. p. 
Meuron’s ll^t, has been allowed to retire from 
the service lythe sale of an unattached company. 

The Chriitlan names of Capt. Knt<yi, of the 
29th Ft)ot, aic Chn^iopher ktUvard, and not 
Chris tophe/ Jtiff'ersm. • 

---» 

OFFICE OF OHDNANCft, Jlly3. 

Royal Regt. of Art.—First-Lieiit. K. Trevor to 
he See.. Capt. vice Baker, ret. on b. p, j Sec - Lieut. 
J. H.Fraueklyn to be Itrst-Lieut. vice Trevhr; 
tfcnt. C. S. B. Hornby to be ScowJJcat vice 
lllncldiffe, pro ; Gent. Cadet St. John T. Browne 
fo he Sec.-Lleuf. vice Trupp. pro.; Gent, cadet 
C. Bingham to be ditto, vice Poiilden, pro.: Gent, 
('udet H. S. Rowan to be ditto, vice M'Coy, pti) ; 
Gent. Cadet. J. N. A. Freese to be ditto, 
Oinmancy, pro. j Gent. Cadet F. I). Cleavehuul 
to be ditto, vice Grunt,'pio. ; Gent. Cadet H. 
Mniruy to be ditto, vice Sinclair, dec.) Gent. 
iCudet C. Smith to be ditto, vice Cnffin, pro. ; 
Gent. Cadet H. A. Turner to be diltu, vice 
•Mitchell, pro. 


Flintshire Yeomanry Cav.—Frederick Ofiarles 
Philips, Gent, to be Lieut. 

1st Regt. of Oxfordshire Veom. Car.-r-Hjenry 
Jawneyf Gent, to be Comet, vk^ Edgurton, app. 
Regimental Paymaster. 


ST. JAMES'S PALaIjE, July 4. 

The King WAT this flay pleased to co'nfer the 
honour of Knighthood upon hIaj..Geii Jotwi 
Hanbury, I^.e of the Grcn. Gds.. MilitW'y Knight 
Commander of the iluyfR Hanoverian Gucipbic 
Order. • 

The King was this doy pleased to f’anfer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Cupt. .lohn Mat- 
shall, of the Royal Navy, (’ompnnion of thrmo^t 
Hon. Military Order of the Bath, and Ki^tght 
Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphlc 
Order. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. Jult'D/ 

Memorandum.—The King has been pleased to 
grant to the Royal Regt. of Art. ana C6rp< of 
Royal Engineers, his Majesty’s permissibu to 
\vear on their appointments the royal arms and 
supporters, togetlier with n cannon, a^ the 

motto, ** Ubique quo fas et gloria ducunt. " 

- !- «» 

4uly 10. 

West Somerset Regt. of Yeomanry Cav.ilry — 
i^WilHnm Hancock, Geq^. to be Lieut.; Thomas 
WaUon^Gent.ditto; Edward Bryant, Gent. flu.. 
Venry W. Randolph, Gent. do. 

wAr-OFFICE, July 13. 

IstRegt. of Dr, 0^?.—(’oinet Henry Neville, 
to be by p. vice Phibbs, who ret.; Fuislvr 

Goring, Gent, to be Cornel, by p. vice Neville. 

6th Dr. Gds.—Lieut. George Allgood Loratne, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Gardiner, who ret.; Cornet 
Francis FerucU Hovendeoj to iigLieul.by p, vkc 
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liorainej Ena. Jomea Fitzmaiirice Scott, from 
7i8t KcKt. to be Cornet, by p. vice Hovenden. 

4tU of Drs.—John Kdward Gcile, 

Gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice Head, appowkted 
to ttie }3lh Ligltt Drs. 

/ill Light Urn.—Cupt. Thomas Edmund Camp¬ 
bell, from Ut Foot, tu be Cupt. vice Paget, app. 
to the 5i2d Hegt. 

lolli Light l)r 9 .*>-Cornet Edward Rudston 
ncMut, from 4th Light Dra. to be Cornet, vice 
Touruay, who Tclirx*». 

1st Kcgt. ot Footf—Captf John ITamilton Dun* 
(las, from b. p. niiat to be (hipt. paying the dif. 
vice Campbell, upp. to the 7lh Light l)ia.Lieut. 
<Miurles (hiolce, troin Regt. tu be Lieut. Vice 
iJill, who extltungos. 

bib Fuot. — LicuC. lion. Adolphus Frederick 
Cutlu'art, to he C.ipl. by p. vicj^odfrey, who 
ret.; Kn^ Jarvis Minto, tu he Llttit. I>y p. vice 
(Jathcar^; Arthur Burton, Gent, t^bc Kna. by p. 
vicelilwito. « » 

IfflUb -Miij. John Walter, from 62d Uegt. 

to be jMuj. vice VViillium Elliot, who ret. upon 
h. p.unot. • * 

.'ijd Koot.“~Capt. Slcuurt Henry Paget, from 
7th Light Drs. to be Capl. vice George Muntagu, 
who let.upon 1) p. rcc. iJledii. a 

Foot —Cupt. >^induU Uumley^lfom CGth 
Itegt. (o be Cupt. vice Idnrllou, app. to the 7<Hh 
lU ginient. 

<* 2 (l Kuot—llrev. Iaeut..(lol. George Hillier, 
from h. p. unat. to be Maj. vice Wuiter, app. to 
the 2')th itegt ; Licuit. Robert John Hill, from 
the 1st F»)ot, to be Lieut, vice Cooke, who exc. 

Guih Foot —Cupt. James Pickering, from h. p. 
un.it to he Capt. vtcc Alexander Heniy Louis 
^V'y.ltt, who exc. 

GGtli Foot.—('apt. Henry Edward Hoaie, fro’n 
7Gth Regt. to be Cupt. vice Uuraley, app. to tfie 

f,i)'h llcgt. 

rut Foot,—Charles Ready, Gent, to bo Eus. 
by 41 vice -Scott, npi», to t!ie yth J)r. Gds. 

7Gth P’oot.—Cupt. Francis Marllon, from GOth 
Regt. tu*l)e Capt. vice Iluure, app. to the GCth 
Reiit.* 

Hl'^l Foot.-'Lieut. George F. de hotteuburg 
to lu* <^ipt by j). vice L(».-ati. who ict.; Eus. 
Chdiles Hmnfrevv to be Lieut, by p. vice de Hot- 
ter.luug, lion. .Mout.igu F. Bertie, to be Elis by 
p. vivV Jlumfiey. • 

2d U est India Rcgt.—Ens. Francis Brittle- 
bank ta be Lieut, without pur-aivice Iluskiiis, 

, dec.; Ens. Edward Hicard, to be Lieut, without 
pur “aie M'Vical, dec.; Ens. Ciiii-^e 

WliiiefunlH*, lo lie Liciit. by p. vice Biiuieb.inlc^ 
whose lUijmolJon, by purchu'se, ha’s been i.in- 
ivlltd; John Ltinize .M.iedouuld, Gent, to le 
HjJijs. without pur. vice Whitcombe. 

Slafi*.-Mitj. William KlUot, h. p. mint, to be 
Dep (Juur.-Mast -Geii. in J.iiTiaicn, with thernnk 
ol JcctU -Col. in the Army, vice Hillie^, app. lo 
tIio4*cJd Uegt. 

Meinoianda —The exchange between Captain 
Marlton, of the GOth Uegt., and Captain Uuniiey, 
of the Glith Fool, us staled in the (iantte of the 
Gth IhsI. h.is not taken pluce. 

The piMinotion of Cupt. Muepherson tu’be 
,ot Lieut T.iyh>r tube Cupt.,ot Kns. Hughes 
to be i.tciit. nikl of Mr. GHborne to be Kiis., 
weie imhc l:hh, luul not the loth, Foot, as stated 
in the Gaxeiic- ot the Ct^ instant. 


jUI.V 17. * 

« The King Iws been pleased to (ilrect Letters 
Puti'iit to be p.issed under the Great S^al ef the 
Culled Kingdom of Grem. Byliaia and Ireland, 
coiifeirtng the honour of Knighthood upon C(»- 
loncl Duvld Ximciies. > 

First Cornwall Corps of Veomaary tavalry.— 
Humphry Millet Grylls, Esq.\o beMajorj Glynn 
Gsylis, Es<{. to be Cupt.} Thomas Symons, 


Esq. to be CapL; Frederick Gent, to be 
Lieut.} John liiiU, Gent, to be Lieut. * 

Royal Berks MiWtiu.—Mortimer Geo. Tboyta, • 
Esq. to be Capt. } George Thumas Coleman, 
Gent. «tobe En». j James Wiuckworyi, Geiit, 
to be Ens. • 

0 • Jvi.t 20 . 

2d Regt. of Dr. ftds.—Capt. Charles Paget, 
from h. p. of tbc*Regt. to be Cupt. vice Cuuis, 
deceaHcd. 

3d Uegt.of Foot.—Assist.-Surg. Arthur Wood, 
IM.l). fioni the fSth Foot, to be Aiisis.-3utg. vice 
Fuuicis Biuwnefwho rot. upon h. p. 2Gth Foot. 

4th Foot.—Ckpt. Pnillp Dellsic, trmn li. p. 97th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Heiiiy Fulmer Hill, app. 
Paymaster dth I^ot. 

«lh Foot.—Capt. Henry Palmer Hill, from the 
4th Foot, tu be Puymast. vice Cox, dec. 

9tli Ffot.—Studliuiine Brownrigg, Gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice Ogllvie, who retires. 

16th Foot.—Ens. Charles Jedcries Carter, to 
be Lieut, by p. vice O'Netll, upp. to the 29th 
Foot} George Harris Wallace, Gent, to be Kus. 
by p. vice Caiter. 

29ih Foot.—Lieut. John O’Neill, from the IGth 
Foot, (0 be Lieut, vi^'e Fadeii, who retiies. 

42d Foot.—Ens. James Muir Fergussnn to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Douglass who ret > Serj.-Muj. 
— Wheatley, to be Adj. with the rank of Kns. 
vice Muctarlane, who res. the adjutuntcy only. 

6 dth Foot.—Stad-.'tssia.-Surg, Jolin FitzgeiaLd, 
M.l). to be Assis.-Surg. vice Williams, prom. 

73(1) Foot.—Stnff-Assis.-SiAg. William Robert¬ 
son, to be Assis.-.Surg. vice Wood, ajip. lo the 
3«i Foot. 

If tflst Foot.—Capt. James Ward, from h. p. niiat. 
to be Capt. vice David Duval, who exc. rec. the 
dilference. 

ist West India Regiment—WiUiniu Maxwell 
Mills, Gent, to be Ens. byp. vice Uobiabun,who 
retires. 

Garrisons.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Ryng, G.C.B. 
to be Governor ot Londuuaeiry and Cutmore, 
vice Lieut.-GeA. Hart, dteeuved. 

Hospital Start*—To be Statf-Assis ‘Surgeons— 
Assis.-Surg. Jolm Forrest, M.D. from'b. p. Sth 
Went India Rcgt. vice Fog-rrly, prom, in the 22d 
Foot; AHSts.'Surg. Francis llopkliih. M.D. from 
h. p. 2d Life Gu.trds; Assis.-Surg. Michuei Lavs • 
less Duigan, from h. p. 57th Foot; Assis .Surg. 
Charles F(|pte,ri‘oni h. p. 2dlli Foot, vice Rubcrl- 
6011 , app. to tlie/Sth Foot. 

Shropshire Mitirfa.—Edward Lloyd Galacre, 
Ksq. to be Capt.} Kdwuid F.'.ner Ai ton, J'.aq. 
to be Ccipt,; SViiliam Davenport, Ksq. to b-' 
Gupt.} .Limes Eysam Graham, Esq to be Capt.; 
Francis M.uston, Gent, to be Lieut.} John 
Aloore Knightly Chadwick, Gent, to be Lieut. ; 
7'Iiomas llnrd\vi(*k, Gent, to be Lieut. ; Thumiu 
Matthews, Gent, to be Lieut.; Charles Kravor. 
Gent to lie Ru'-.; Thnm.i^Bio^'Ce, Gent, tu be 
En». 5 JolinVMeynck Fiiizer, Gent, to be Ens. 

North Salopian Uegt. uf Veotnaniy CaTtiliy.— 
Cornet J. Shirley, to be Adj. with llw lank of 
Cupt.} Robert Masetield, Gent, to be Lieut. \ icc 
Warren, promoted. 


WAR OFFICE, Juw 24. 

1 dth Regt. of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. Matthew Loid 
Aylmer, K.C.IL from the ^d>th Foot, to be Cui. 
vice the Earl of Donuughmore, deceased. 

56lh Foot.—Lieut,-(xen. Sir Hudson Lowe, 
K.C.B. from the 93ra Foot, to be (^ 1 . vice I.otd 
Aylmer, appointed to tbe 18th Foot. 

93r(l»j Fool.—Maj.-'teen. Sir John Cameron, 
K.C.B. !to be Col. vice Sir Hudson Lowe, op* 
pointed fb the 56th F^t. 

Garrisons.—Gei*^ wr Martin Hunter, to be 
Governpr of Stvling Castle, vice the Earl of Do- 
cougKiuoie, dec.; Dr. Bennie, to be Chaplain to 
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Stlrlinir Castlei vtce Mood!e» dec.) Major-Gen. 
Paul ^uderson, to be Governor of Pendennis 
(Jaatle. vice Hir Mnriln Hunter} lileut.-Gol. 
Peter DainaK, of the C^th Foot, lo be Meat.-Gov. 
of Griive|enrl and Tilbury Fort^ vice Mnjdr-Oen. 
Paul Anderson. 

Idem'irimdnrrn—The hoif-pay of the under- 
mentiuned uibcer'i baa been canciUed frum**he 
2 ltb inKtant, Ineluitive. upVn their receiving a 
cnminiited altnwance for their tontinisHions 
Pjyinu'.ter William J^oftus Olvvay, h. p. 1st 
West Iniiia Ueet. ; Stirg. Jamea Curtis, retired 
full-pity 5lb Koyal Veteran Hattaliun ; Assist.* 
Siirg. Iticii.'ird Gough, h. p.^lst Grds.; Ideut. 
John Robinson, b. p. uniit.Rii'ffGeorge Henry 
Herbert. )i. p. 2nd G.irriyon Rattalion) Lieut. 
William 11 utlou. h. p. 29th Rogtf of Foot; Lient. 


Sir St. Vincent Cotton. Hart. h. p. tinat; Ena. 
Jamea Bradshaw, h. p. 53rd Foot. 

The b. p. of (he undermentioned officer has 
been cancelled from the ist of April, !832, inr u- 
sive, upon his receiving a commuted allowaoce 
for his commission 

Paymaster Thomas Harvey, h. p. 5dlh Foot. 

The undermentioned officer has atso been aU 
lowed to receive a co|nmuted allowance for his 
conimiKsion:— * 

Ena. George Gordon, late gn h. p. 12nd Foot. 

. ^ 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. July 21. 

Royal Regt. of Artillery —Klrht Lient. Richard 
P.obinson Drew, to bo Sesioiid (^apt. vice EllUon, 
dec.} Seeund Lieut. lient y Thuniaa Fyers, to be 
First Lieut '^»-*w. 


BIRTHS, MAltUIAGES, ANQ DEATHS.. 


BIRTHS. 

March 6th. At (he residence of her father, 
J. Cuwpcr, Esq. St. {Simon’s Oeurgla, 

United .State% the Lady of First-Ueut. John 
Fraser, h. p. Royal Marine**, of a son. 

June 14th. At Templemore, the Lady of 
Lieut an<l Adj. A. F. Ansell, "Ath Reg. of a son. 

June lyth. At Devonshire Place, Kent Rond, 
the Lady of Jolm TuafTe, Esq. late of his Ma* 
jeaty's Dock-yard ft Bermuda, of a son. 

At Sniitl sen, the Lady of .Tohn Kidd, Esq. 
Surgeon, of H.M.S Tii^tna, of a son. 

.(line 26th. At Primrose Villa, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, the Lady of Lieut. J. G. 5PKenzie> R.N. 
of a •.on nnd heir. 

.Itily 2d. At Combe Down, near Bath, the 
Lady of Lient.-Col. Marshall, of Culderhead, of 
a duugiitcr 

At Cliff Cottage.nenrTruro, the Lady of Capt. 
Temple. R.N. of a *on. ^ 

The Lady of Lieut. A. Kortwnght, R.N. of a* 

000 * t ^ 

At Newtownbarry, the Ladv of Major George 
St (ieorge Irvine, ora son and heir. 

At Hnllynhannon, county Donegal, the Lady 
of Idc'it Kclsall. H3d Reg. of a daughter. 

July 7th. At Stonehuuse, the Lady of Ueqt. 
J. Corninh. U N. o( a son. « 

July Hih. In Queen Street, May Fair, the 
Lady oi Lieiit •Col. the Hoiu Slandl^jh O’Grady, 
unattriched, M.P. of a son and heir. 

At Leamington, the Lady of Capt. Hopei Ifilb 
Reg. o( a son. 

July 12th. At Lavenhani, the Lady of Capt. 
Chad*, K.N. of a son. 

.Tilly I4th. At Waimer, Kent, Ihe Lady of 
Lient. W. G. Peurne, R.N. of a son. 

*MA*RIIIAGES. . 

c 

June 2\?t. At Clifton, Lieut. T. M*Leroth, 
R.M. to Anna Maria, daughter of the late T. 
GeNton, Esq. 

June 2Kt. At Kingston, George Heather, Esq. 
Master, R.N, Li Mary Ann. daughter of Mr. 
Jqhn Holmes, Clerk in hi** Majesty’s Duck-yard. 

June 'Jfith. At All Souls' Church, fwingliam 
Place, Lient.-Col A. MacluchUn, Royal Art. to 
Elizabeth Mary Harvey, daughter of the late 
Col. Colebrookc, of the Rnval Artillery. 

'June 28th. At Richmond. Capt. Barrington 
Reynolds, R.N. to Ell^a A^ne, daughter of M. 
Dick, Esq. of Richmond HIU, Surrey. 

July ist. At Rootorstotvii Church, Capt- H. 
Hantord, late of the .'>9th^eg. eldest sou of the 
latcNVlU’um Hartford, Esq. Grange, county 
Kilkenny, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of H.eory 
Hartford, Eeq, of Merrlon Avenue, c. Dublio* - 


At Stoke, near Plymouth, W.’Harriott, Esq. 
Master,R.N. to Anne, v'cungcstdaughter ofCapt. 
Hellock. 

In Ba(h, AsHist.-Suig.|-.R. J. Gordon pianN 
22d Reg. to Mary, relief oT fhe Rev. JL Tuwton, 
Rector of Vere, In the I-^l.iiid of Jamutca. 

At. St. Olave, Hart Street, Lieut F. Servanle, 
R.N. to Susan, daughter of tt. Chanirell, Khq. of 
Bruges. 

July Cth. Copt. Christopher Mnsgrave, 14lh 
Light Dragoons, son of Sir.Tames Musgrave, to 

Charlotte, second daughtcr^of - Lushinglun, 

Es<|, of Clifton, and niece to Col. Morgan. 

July loth. At St. Mortin’s-in-the-Fleld'i, 
R'lndon, William Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 
Mndrns Army, to Frances Jane, third daughter 
of Charles Buchan, E*q. Edinburgh. 

July lOth. At Christ Church. Maryleb^nc, 
Copt. Fred Madun, Hon. Company’s Service* to 
Harriet, daughter of the late sir J jmes«Gra!iam, 
Bart, of Nelherby, Oiimherlaiul. ' 

July 13b'i, At Glasgow, Henry Vursholl F.«q. 
Deputy Inspector Genciiil ot Arinv Hospitals, 
to Ann, eltlesl daughter ot .TumCs Wtngute, Lsq. 
one of his Majesty’s Jusllces^f the Pe.ue for 
Lanarkshire. 

At Dawli'ih, Cu]it, Geo. Sidney .Smith, R.N. to 
Lucy, daughtef of James (4oss. ol tii.'^t place. 

July I9lh, At Jor-cy, .((ihn Giuiniiig’ K*!!. 
Inspector General of Army Hospitals, EJi*' 
zaheth Henrietta, eldest daughter of thy lute 
^..ieut.-CoI. Geo. Fearun. 

July 20th. At St. Pancras, Lieut. Genrgc 
Davies, R.N to Julia, fourth dinigliter of Joseph 
Hume, Esq. of Percy Street, Bedford Square. ' 

t 

DEATHS. 

i 

M 4jor-gf:nkkai.. 

Nov. dd, 1831. v\t n.Tiiuckpore, Bengal, Pine^ 
East India Company’s Service. 

LlKUTRNANT-COr.OVRL. 

jih. 2Cth, 1830. Barry, h. p. Bradshaw’s Co^s. 

MAJOR. 

May 2lst. Johnstone, h p. itifle Brigade. 
caftAivs, 

Jan. 10th, 18.32. Lethem,h. p. Royal Marines. 
J^n 15th« ,p. L. Powell, ditto. , 

Jan 27th. Soden, h. p. 24th Foot. 

April Irth. AtTobOigo, Black, 10th Foot, 

,April 27lh. Yoiing, Royal Marines. 

,May 5th. Simplon, h^i. 60lh Foot. 

•May 27(h. Holland, IRiyal Marines. 
Pbiltlpii,*Tate 7th Regt. Veteran Battalion, 

‘ Hopprf, late ol* Royal MoriiiC'i. 

R. Stewart, h. p. ditto* 

Jenkln, ditto. 
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LlEUTKWAN’TR. 

jAn. tsti IS32. At Cuniianon, MadraBi Wright, 
54th I'oot. 

Jatj. 20th. Wall, Royal RfaTines. 

Feb. 2Uth W G. ditto. 

March Montgomerie, h. p. 103rd Foot. 
April 2nd. StucKwell, dillo. 

May .Sd. At Nca. on pahnage from Honduras to« 
NuHsan, New Providence, M'Nicar, 2d West 
liidM lU'vnnt'iit^ 

Miiyduili. M‘Cra\v, li. p 3dlh Foot. 

June Gib. nuurhe.«rl, 2nd Iluyul Veteran 
Rultaliuii. 

CORNETR AV^ SICCOND I IKl/TK N’ANTS. 

^pril 2Glh, 1832. Russel, h.p 20ili Urngoons. 
April 28lli. Comber, h. p 4tli IJr. Guards. 
Fuitci^cuc, h. p. Royal Mar^s. 

* ADJUTA’^r.f 

March 22nd, 1832. KicUoUs, h.'p- 3rd Prov. 
Batlalioii ut Mi.itiii. • 

• ^Ay.MASTKIl. 

jfny 2nd, 1832. Wiaiv, li. p. i)6th Foot. 

T>i-r uTT Pierron oe vuh Al. 

Ap^U 8th, 1832. At Dominica, Dow, h.p. 

RLflOKOXR. 

Martindalc, 17lh Kool. 

Reid, GHth l*oot 

May. At 8hreusbury, Sutton, h. p. 72nd Foot. 
May ill. At .Neu’iy, ilrowne, h.p. Stuff. 

ST.IPP \SRlSrANT surioliov. 

June rth, 1«'12. At Chuthum, Fagg. ^ 

vktp:hin'Aiiy hrui.iiON. • 

April 22nd, 1S32. Piiehei, h.p. 18lh Dragoons. 

CUAIMISSARIAT DKPAKTMKNT. 

••Hen. IlRkson. . ^ 

Maich ^Itii, IS32. At Demwnnav Drown, Dep. 
Assist. Cmii. Gen. 


^ June 29th. On his arrival from Boiobay, Major 
G. White ol the I'Jlh Regff Native Infantry. 

Lieut. Griffith Bevan (180b), il.N. 

Lieut. T. K Knight (1811). R.N. killed by 
s^ingglers while attached to the Coast Guard of 
Weymouth, A reward o( Jne ihoiisand pounds 
hun been offered lor the apprehension of the 
murdereire. # . 

At Achill^IJet?, near Westport, Ineut, Joseph 
White, U.N. chief officer ol the coastguard at 
that siaitiiii. 

At Kaliniaith, of iipoplcKy, Lieut.*001. Wil¬ 
liam Feiitklck, O.B. L'ciil.'Gov. ot Pemleniila 
Castle. iJeiit -Col. Fenwick entered the army 
In 1792, by^being appointed to the ,34tb Foot, 
which regiment lie Joined in Ireland In 17U4he 
proceeded uith his regiment to the Island of 
Wuhheren, whence, utter remaining n shoit 
tnffe, they emhurked l<'r the West Indies. He 
was jiresent at the leducilon ol St VlncvniV, 
and several cngngeniefits with the enemy duiiiig 
that period. The regiment being ordered tor 
Knglandln the hitter end of 179G, he reiiimcd a 
Cuptalu, which step he obt.lined In i797), and 
remained ut homo till 1799, at a lute period in 
which year hoAnbarKcd for rhe Cape of Good 
Hope, whfre he coiitiiiuu# till tho peace ><f 
1802,—then proceeded to the East Indies. In 
IhOo heobiaitied the r.ink ot Brevet Major, and 
was pronir>ted to a Majority in the 34th liej. 
in May, I8d.i. In ihe latter part of 1807 he re¬ 
turned to England, iiiid^mned, in 1808. the 2(1 
batt.ilinn of Inu regiment in Jcisiy. in Dec. 
of tliib yeai hesucieeded to the Lu ut -Colonelcy 
ol Itio 2d battalion ot the regiment, in cointnand 
ofwhidi lie precteded to Lisbon, where he dis- 
cmbaiked on the 3d July. 18ii9. At the head of 
this hatinlion ho w.is piesent at the hattl • of 
Biisaco, in ihc lines betoie Lishoa, at Atbucra, 
Arrovo de MoIuiok, Vitloriu, the \'ale ot Ba tan, 
and several inteimediate affairs, up to the Main 
Pass in the Pjicnecs, on the 25ili July, l^ld; 
hefl* Col. F|;nwn U icceived a seveie uoiinii, and 
snrtVieil nnip'it.ition, very high up. ol the right 
thigh#lie shortly alter VLtiuiit'dlo Engiund, .uid 
on his ariival w.is ufipointid Jneut.-Gov of 
Pcndenins CastU'. Colonel Fenwick obtained ii 


Jan. ,10lh. At Canilv, on the I‘«laud ot (Vvloii, 
the ^lev.’ilmnuis Ijelmid. .igcxljy, smccssivcly 
rWiivbmi to l i-' ij^aje-u\’s Foi^es ut the (^.ipe iif 
Good Hope and in ('• ylon. 

Xl M.miceo Ba\. .lanian a. LiiMit. David Mos- 
biry, ol his Ma)csl>\ship Aiiadiie, iii ihe .fJlh 
year ol In'* aue. 

At Edinburgh, of epilepsy, aged 35, Cap¬ 
tain Aiiliihald MaelcHii, H.N. He ehtertd the 
imvv in h8lO, on boaid ot the Pyramos ^ While 
n niidshipmao, beloneing to the lOndymiot), he 
Avas ‘everely wonndctl hy a eiin^hot, wound 
' t^rroiigh the lett arm, n tew inches above the 
elbow, nml wa«», at tiie HamJtinie, taken pri'^oner 
by ihcAnieiiian privateer the Prince ot Neuf- 
• thalel. This ua'* in October. 1814, null a lew 
nioiillis pu'vmmilollie memoruble capturf^t the 
Prt«5ldenl by the Fiidiinion. He served as Llen- 
■ Auniiit 111 liie Lcamh r and Vigo, fiom 181G to 
1821^vlun he*was made cumniundi'r into the 
‘Beavt'r ; and on the 20th of t)etobor, 18*.'2, he 
>ia^ promoted to tlA»itliik of Captain, and took 
cominuud ot theBloHsom oirihe South American 
station, under SiPThomas Haidv. To tlie^flVcts 
ot the abo/e wound mav be lUHiDutcd, in a great 
dcgiee. his premature deatli. 

At IMvmoiUh, Mr. Zcph.*Blnudell Ostler, Pur- 

sei.RN. . 

June 28ih. At Dwyton Market,Retired Com- 

manlier William Sandev, R N. • 

Juiie28ih. At PiershillHurrackRtEdinbur^i, 
^Capt. Henry Curtis, 2iid Dragoon Guards. 


Medal foi Albueia. and a Clasp toi t'lltona ; lie 
had also the liononr oi a ('oinpnnioiish p ot the 
Bath cunleried on him, and the Knighihood uf 
the I’o^iugiu'se (Jrcier of the 'J'ouer and Sivoid. 

At Haliiirobe^ ot cholern, Asslcitant-Surgcon 
Geuige lbi»M VVatison, 8dd Rct^t. aged 2G yeur». 

At EuiiiiR, Major John Fortnain of the late 
19th i.aiiceis. 

At Litherbind, aged 21 years. TJout. H. Brude, 
of the 2t8t Bo)ul Scot! h Fiisileers. 

Julv 4th. At Edinburgh, Cnpt, James Robison, 
late ot the 7th Fusilceri. ^ 

At Kdifcgnton, Lieut. Tv. Toylor, B.^. 

In Dublin, uf ctiuleia, Cnpt R^Uon, of the 
Royal AitUlery, together with hia uile and her 
sister, amt a female servant. 

In London, ideut. Harper, lute of the C9tli 
Regiment. • 

• 

At KiiocKlofty-Hoii«e, Comity Tipperary, Gen. 
the Right Hon. ihe Euil ol Donniighniore, G.C.B. 
and K.C. Col. ot the 18th or Ro^'id Iiish Reg. of 
Foot, and Goversor of Stirling Castle. A Me¬ 
moir of his Loid^iip's Services In our next. 

A^Pl>mouth, »t an advanced age, and after u 
proTratlcd and severe illness, which he bore With 
ihrisBian lortitiido. Sir Israel Pellew. K.CB. 
Admiriil ot ihaBlu^, and brother of Adiniial the 
Right Hon. nlrd Viscount Exmouih, G.C.B. 
A^ Memoir of Service in our neat. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KKPV AT THE OBSERVATORY d> CAPT, W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 

JUNE 

183J. 

Sii'« 'fhermometer 

«a 

^At 3 P. M. 

Pluvin- 

mcU-r 

Inches. 

Evniioro- 

tor 

Tn( lira. 

n 

Win«lfc*at 8. P. M. 

Maxim. 
Pegu 1*1. 

Minim. 

Dcgim. 

Bai oin. 
liK lira. 

Tlirmia. 

>• Dogrt'ca 

n Vtfroni. 
Purti. 

9 

1 


54 2 

20*60 

*^58 7 

536 

•370 

•104 

S.W. lijflit l)rt*c*(*s» wilh nun 


2 

64 H 

52 0 

20*81 

^ 61-0 

4(;o 


•140 

N.W. light ami 6nc, 

9 

3 

C3 0 

52 7 

29 72 

65-0 


— 

•J23 

N. by Vs. fr. luci'zc.saniU'li'Jir 

i 

4 

66-2 

.59 3 

29-58 

62-1 

503 

•180 

•09 

1% liyS, vaii.iblf* liglit U'inils. 

d 

5 

62 3 

58-4 

S9-56 

59 4 

507 

•505 

■00' , 

.S.W. 11. wiD'ls, r] V. n ifi. TfUn. 

9 

6 

64-S 

5G’9 

20 53 

61 3 

' 472 

•218 

•10^ ^ 

S.E. VHr wiinN, sliowci/. 

% 

/ 


56 8 

20 62 

61 5 

. 400 

•140 

•095 

8.\v. light .uis, shown V aft. 

9 

8 

C2 3 

66-2' 

29*74 

62-3 

4.50 


•IW 

N’.W. It brrezes nnd cloiulv. 


0 

64-4 

570 

20-83 

63-2 

490 


•086 

S.l'*. fi’i'ah liio**/e,«bst ihuiid. 

/•J 

10 

61 0 

57*2 

29-87 


402 

•457 

•075 

S, Ir hr..thunil. storm 2 P.M 

d 

11 

64 8 

57 6 

29 62 

64 8 

56;i 

-.150 

•055 

S.S.IC. j.i'sh bierzi'H, hnc him 

d" 

12 

65-6 

58-6 

29-57 


570 

•143 

• ‘068 

S.IC. liglit ails and calm. 

9 

13 


58 9 

29 1>3 

66 5 

495 

•475 

•UO 

S. fresh ly.cczes. hnc vvcatnoi 

n 

14 


#60*3 

29-72 


498 


•113 

S. foS.\>. ri gale, cloudy. 

9 

15 

64-2 

50 0 

29 04 

62 5 

620 

•518 

•120 

W.N.W. fresh br., shoiiei v 

1? 

16 

66'4 

57 8 


65-4 

483 

•o;w 

•128 

N.W. to S.W. It br., cloudy 

© 

17 


GO-9 

30 08 


466 


•160 

W.N. W. l|..aiis, Ijneue itlici. 

I 

18 

Kfil 

61-2 


68-3 

45) 


•ORf) 

W,S. W. It. airs, tine we.ifher 

i d 19 


61*^ 

30-08 


466 

... 

•075 

W. by S. light alls, xultry. 

9 

20 

<W-3 

61-7 


65-8 

516 

•122 

•098 

S.W. It. biee4<*s, vci vcjoudv 

1 n 

21 

68-8 

58 0 

2J 83 

07-6 

454 

•058 

•no 

Variable wind-*, anil ovcriMst 

1 9 

22 

G6 3 

57'8 

‘j9-53 

01-9 

51*3 

•810 

•09‘j 

S.W. blowing bard, < loudy. 


23 

68 7 

57*4 


0.3-8 

513 

•123 

•090 

W S \V. blowing liard .it int. 

1 O 21 

64 5 

55 8 

29-86 

02-3 

401 


•088 

W.N.W. htill binding flesh. 

i d 25 

65-7 


29-96 

63*1 

490 

■261 

•100 

W. very .sipially weather. 

d 26 

61-7 

51-8 

39-10 

60-8 

468 

•177 

•108 

W.N.W. blowing Ir, line wr. 

! 5 'J1 

67 2 

51 1 


()7 2 

411 

— 

•205 

N.W.byW. fr. breeze.clomly 

1 V 

28 

70*8 

61-0 

30-:w 

70-.8 

451 


•200 

N.W. light hieezcN and hoc* 

. 2 

29 

73-2 


30-34 

73 2 

30.1 

... 

•202 

N W. U. brec/es. hne vyc.ifli. 

f} 30 

73-5 

■ 1 

CU 7 

30-33 

71*0 

3.52 


*17.> 

N.N.W. Ir. bieezcs, hm'day 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. " 


I 

Excrpt in particular cases, we da not insertion to communications addressed* in 
the first instance, to other quarters fur jmblic.itio-i. 

An Old Officer of Cavalry,” and other Correspondents, will observe that wo have 
treated the important question to which they allude, in all its bearings, in our^ present s 
Number. 

Wq are much indebted to several Correspondents for rifers of assistance in communi¬ 
cating the occurrences at the principal Ports, &c. Commuuicatious of from uii^ 

Port, or Station, will ne acceptabU' 

The pressure of subjects nearer home obliges us to intermit our Foreign Miscellany 
this month. Some Memoirs of deceased General s^fficers and Admirals are also post¬ 
poned fur the same reason. » 

Our Correspordence, though wo have reinforced the space it usually occupies, by ik)mc 
pages, this month, still continues in arrear, from the causes mentioned in our last. Our 
Contributors and Correspondents are, therefore, requested to accept our general acknow¬ 
ledgments, and assurance of receiving due attention as opportunities offer.” 

4 r 
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